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PREFACE 

To  the  dogmatists  who  think  everything  must  be  true,  and 
to  the  dogmatists  who  think  everything  must  be  false,  which 
has  commanded  the  assent  of  a  great  majority  of  the  Christian 
Church,  this  book  will  be  anathema.  But  happily,  even  in 
sect-ridden  England,  there  is  a  large  and  growing  number  who 
are  convinced  that  theological  questions  may  be  studied  in  the 
pure  interests  of  truth,  and  with  no  polemical  aim,  either  for 
or  against  any  particular  sectarian  position.  It  is  only  to 
such  that  this  volume  is  intended  to  appeal,  and  it  is  offered 
to  them  simply  as  a  contribution  towards  the  discussion  of  an 
exceedingly  difficult  and  complex  question.  It  is  a  question 
on  which  opinions  are  likely  to  differ  for  a  long  time  to  come ; 
and  a  final  solution  can  be  reached,  if  it  be  ever  reached, 
only  through  the  gradually-formed  consensus  of  independent 
judgments.  If  this  work  has  any  value,  it  consists  in  the 
addition  of  one  careful  judgment  to  the  common  stock,  and 
perhaps  in  the  suggestion  of  some  points  of  view  which  have 
not  been  sufficiently  considered.  No  doubt  the  trained 
investigator  will  think  that  it  includes  a  good  deal  which  for 
him  might  have  been  taken  for  granted.  But  it  was  written 
in  the  first  instance  for  the  students  of  Manchester  College ; 
and  as  it  may  be  read  by  young  students  and  others  who 
are  not  familiar  with  the  past  course  of  investigation,  I  have 
llioiight  it  better  to  retain'  its  original  form,  and  make  it,  as 
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viii  PREFACE 

far  as  I  could,  a  complete  introduction  to  the  subject.  Though 
I  have  read  pretty  widely,  I  do  not  pretend  to  have  mastered 
the  whole  of  the  vast  literature  which  has  gathered  round  the 
QospeL  My  chief  endeavour  has  been  to  study  the  original 
sources  of  our  knowledge,  and  form  my  own  judgment  upon 
them ;  but  I  hope  that  no  serious  argument,  which  still  weighs 
with  judicious  critics,  is  left  unnoticed. 

And  now  may  I  make  a  personal  explanation?  My  two 
principal  teachers  in  theology  were  the  Rev.  J.  J.  Tayler  and 
Dr  Martineau,  men  very  dissimilar  in  mental  constitution, 
but  strongly  attached  to  one  another,  and  alike  in  their  large 
attainments,  the  candour  and  simplicity  of  their  judgments, 
and  their  conviction  that  the  great  realities  of  faith  rested 
upon  something  far  more  profound  than  the  critical  investiga- 
tion of  documents.  But  in  the  formation  and  expression  of 
their  conclusions  I  think  there  was  a  difference.  Mr  Tayler 
was  eminently  tentative  and  judicial,  and  freely  admitted  the 
force  of  arguments  opposed  to  his  own  position ;  Dr  Martineau^ 
while  equally  anxious  to  be  just,  seemed  for  the  time  com- 
pletely possessed  by  the  considerations  that  convinced  him, 
and  set  them  forth  with  a  brilliancy  and  power  which  made 
aU  counter-arguments  seem  dull  and  unimposing.  These 
two  men,  so  differently  constituted,  rejected  with  equal  con- 
fidence the  Johannine  authorship  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  I 
mention  these  points  in  order  to  throw  light  upon  my  own 
position.  Naturally  I  should  have  been  biassed  in  favour  of 
their  view,  and  yet  I  have  never  been  able  to  see  the 
evidence  with  their  eyea  Nevertheless,  I  have  not  been 
moved  by  reaction  against  them ;  for  I  have  never  wavered 
in  my  reverence  for  them,  and  I  have  every  inclination  to 
suspect  the  soundness  of  my  own  judgment  when  opposed  to 
theira  To  pretend,  in  consequence,  that  I  have  not  even  an 
unconscious  bias  would  only  betray  a  foolish  ignorance  of 
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human  weaknesa  All  I  can  say  is  that  I  have  earnestly 
endeavoured  to  deal  justly  by  the  evidence,  and  to  form  my 
conclusions  in  accordance  with  it;  and  while  I  have  small 
regard  for  the  slashing  self-confidence  that  sometimes  passes 
for  criticism,  I  am  folly  conscious  of  the  difficulties  and 
uncertainties  of  the  inquiry,  and  desire  to  treat  every  serious 
investigator  with  respect 

Such  being  my  position,  I  trust  that  my  frequent  indication 
of  what  seem  to  me  weak  points  in  the  arguments  of  my 
revered  teachers  will  not  be  misunderstood.  Arguments 
which,  towards  the  end  of  his  long  life,  after  repeated 
consideration,  appeared  to  Dr  Martineau  of  decisive  weight, 
required  the  fullest  examination ;  and  my  frequent  references 
to  such  arguments  are  a  sign,  not  of  antagonism,  but  of 
respect.  Unfortunately  I  do  not  know  how  he  would  have 
set  aside  the  evidence  which  seems  to  me  fatal  to  some  of 
his  positions.  It  is  clear  that  he  did  not  think  anything 
that  I  had  published  possessed  such  strength  as  to  require 
refutation;  but  where  he  thought  that  the  weakness  lay  I  do 
not  know.  His  humility  was  such  that  he  would  not  oflTer 
his  criticisms  privately  unasked;  and  I,  on  my  side,  never 
liked  to  trouble  him  amid  his  pressing  engagements.  It  is 
with  great  diffidence,  and  at  the  request  of  friends,  that  I 
now,  under  the  kindly  auspices  of  the  Hibbert  Trust,  commit 
the  results  of  my  studies  to  the  public,  and  leave  the  con- 
siderations which  have  influenced  me  to  the  judgment  of 

impartial  scholars. 

JAMES  DRUMMOND. 

Oxford,  July  1903. 
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BOOK    I 

GENERAL  CHARACTER  OF  THE   FOURTH 
GOSPEL 


INTRODUCTORY  REMARKS 

Whatever  we  may  think  of  the  date  and  authorship  of  the 
Fourth  Qospel,  we  must  recognise  it  as  a  unique  book. 
Whether  we  regard  the  sublimity  of  its  thought,  the  width 
and  spirituality  of  its  conception  of  religion,  the  depth  of 
its  moral  insight,  or  the  tragic  pathos  of  its  story — all 
expressed  as  they  are  with  the  most  artless  simplicity  of 
language — we  cannot  but  feel  that  we  have  before  us  the 
work  of  a  master-mind.  And  when  we  remember  how  it 
has  moulded  the  faith,  and  touched  the  heart,  and  calmed 
the  sorrows  of  generations  of  men,  we  must  approach  it  with 
no  ordinary  reverence,  and  with  a  desire  to  penetrate  its 
inmost  meaning,  and  become  more  thoroughly  imbued  with 
its  IHndliTig  power.  Nevertheless  we  must  now  come  to  it, 
not  only  as  devotees  who  seek  for  edification,  but  as  theo- 
logians who  seek  for  truth,  and  would  satisfy  the  intellectual 
demand  for  a  harmonised  system  of  belief.  The  time  is  past 
when  we  can  accept  without  a  shade  of  misgiving  the  tradition 
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of  its  authorship,  and  delight  ourselves  without  a  question  in 
its  narratives.  While,  with  its  tender  and  unearthly  beauty, 
with  its  rapt  vision  of  the  life  in  Qod,  and  its  promise  of  a 
Comforter  to  abide  with  us  for  ever,  it  invites  us  to  rest  in 
peace,  and  lose  ourselves  in  dreams  of  blessedness  and  love, 
it  yet  strikes  against  the  scientific  and  critical  understanding 
of  the  present  day,  and  forces  on  us  problems  which  are  most 
difficult  of  solution.  Some  of  these  problems  it  is  our  purpose 
to  investigate. 
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CHAPTER  I 

CONTENTS  AND  PLAN  OP  THE  GOSPEL 

Before  we  proceed  to  more  difficult  and  controverted 
questions,  we  had  better  make  ourselves  acquainted  with  the 
contents  and  plan  of  the  work.  These  are  confessedly 
determined,  not  by  a  purely  biographical,  but  by  a  theological 
interest  Indeed,  the  writer  himself  expressly  says  so,^  and 
claims  to  do  no  more  than  give  a  selection  of  'signs'  calcu- 
lated to  establish  his  position.^  Accordingly,  when  we  view 
the  structure  of  the  book,  we  find  that  it  is  laid  out  on  a 
much  more  definite  plan  than  we  should  anticipate  from  the 
apparent  artlessness  of  the  style.  It  begins  with  a  prologue, 
setting  forth  in  brief  terms  certain  great  theological  con- 
ceptions. This  prologue  is  generally  supposed  to  embrace  the 
first  eighteen  verses,  but  Reuss'  limits  it  to  the  first  five,  and 
it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  history  begins  in  verse  6, 
with  the  mission  of  John  the  Baptist,^  and  is  resumed  in 
verse  15.  There  is,  however,  such  a  preponderance  of 
theological  statement,  leading  up  to  the  sentences  which 
describe  the  nature  of  the  Christian  revelation,  that  we 
must  admit  a  large  element  of  truth  in  the  ordinary  view. 
Perhaps  we  may  say  that  the  first  eighteen  verses  form  a 
preface,  which    sets  forth  the    fundamental    ideas    of    the 

1  XX.  31.         *  XX.  30.         ^  Gesch.  der  heil  Sehriftm  N.T,^  1887,  §  218. 
*  Compare  ^rcro  iMpmwos  with  Mark's  iyh*r9  'liMbnyt,  i.  4. 
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work,  and  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the  purely  theological 
and  the  historico-theologicaL 

The  work  may  from  this  point  be  divided  into  three  great 
sections:  The  relation  of  Christ  to  the  world,  i.  19-xiL  50; 
his  relation  to  his  disciples,  xiii-xvii;  the  history  of  the 
passion  and  resurrection,  xviii.~xx.  To  all  appearance  the 
book  ended  here;  but  another  chapter  is  added,  which  we 
must  regard  as  an  appendix,  whether  by  the  same  author  or 
by  a  subsequent  editor. 

The  first  of  these  larger  sections  falls  into  two  principal 
sub-divisions.  In  the  first  of  these  we  are  told  of  the  growing 
faith  in  Christ,  i  19-iv.  54;  in  the  second,  of  the  growing 
opposition  to  his  claims,  v.-xii.  Faith  in  him  is  first 
suggested  by  the  testimony  of  the  Baptist,  who,  however,  is 
not  himself  said  to  have  believed,  i.  19-36.  Owing  to  this 
testimony  a  small  group  of  disciples  is  drawn  to  him,  who 
recognise  him  as  the  Messiah  and  the  Son  of  Qod,  L  37-52. 
He  now  proceeds  to  Cana,  where  he  manifests  his  glory  by 
a  sign,  and  his  disciples  believe  on  him,  ii.  i-ii.  After  a 
few  days  at  Capernaum  he  goes  to  Jerusalem,  and  cleanses 
the  Temple,  and  many  believe  on  his  name ;  but  Jesus  does 
not  trust  himself  to  them,  iL  12-25.  We  are  now  introduced 
to  different  types  of  character  among  those  to  whom  Jesus 
appealed.  In  Nicodemus  we  have  the  learned  Rabbi,  who  is 
favourably  disposed,  but  hardly  open  to  the  reception  of  new 
ideas.  The  narrative  passes  off  into  reflections,  and  we  are 
not  told  whether  he  believed  or  not,  iii  1-2 1.  In  the  country 
of  JudsBa  all  men  come  to  him;  but  details  vanish  in  an 
account  of  the  relations  of  the  Baptist  to  Jesus,  iii  22-36. 
Next  there  is  a  brief  ministry  in  Samaria,  where  many 
believe  on  him,  iv.  1-42.  Finally,  the  Qalileans  received 
him,  and  he  healed  the  son  of  a  nobleman  who  believed, 
with  all  his  house,  iv.  43-54.     From  this  point  Jesus  appears 
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in  conflict  with  the  unbelieving  world  The  opposition  begins 
in  Jerusalem,  owing  to  his  curing  an  impotent  man  on  the 
Sabbath,  and  declaring  that  in  doing  so  he  followed  the 
example  of  his  Father.  In  the  address  which  follows,  the 
ideas  of  Father  and  Son,  of  death  and  life,  are  dwelt  upon ; 
and  unbelief  is  traced  to  seeking  glory  from  one  another 
instead  of  Qod,  v.  The  scene  now  shifts  once  more  to  the 
north.  After  an  account  of  the  feeding  of  the  five  thousand 
and  the  walking  on  the  sea,  there  is  a  long  discourse,  delivered 
at  Capernaum,  which  is  founded  on  the  former  miracle,  and 
dwells  on  Jesus  as  the  bread  of  life.  The  figure  is  worked 
out  in  such  startling  language  that  many  of  his  disciples 
leave  him;  but  Peter  confesses  him  to  be  the  holy  one  of 
God  (according  to  the  most  approved  reading),  vi  In  the 
four  following  chapters  we  have  a  narrative  of  Christ's 
controversies  with  the  Jews  at  Jerusalem,  on  occasion  of 
the  feasts  of  tabernacles  and  of  dedication.  Jesus  appears 
especially  as  the  light  of  the  world,  and  in  illustration  of  this 
opens  the  eyes  of  a  blind  man.  Though  many  of  the  crowd 
believe,  the  opposition  to  his  claims  deepens,  and  he  finally 
escapes  from  an  attempt  to  seize  him.  Beyond  Jordan,  how- 
ever, many  came  to  him,  and  believed  on  him.  These  events 
are  followed  by  the  great  sign,  the  raising  of  Lazarus,  which 
proved  Jesus  to  be  the  resurrection  and  the  life,  and  con- 
vinced the  rulers  that  they  must  put  him  to  death,  lest  all 
should  believe  on  him,  xi  1-53.  Jesus  withdraws  for  a  time, 
xi.  54-57,  but  soon  returns  to  prepare  for  the  end,  and  make 
a  last  appeal  to  the  blind  eyes  and  hard  hearts  that  so  per- 
sistently misunderstood  him,  xii  Verses  37-50  are  a  kind  of 
summing-up  of  this  first  section. 

We  pass  now  into  the  quiet  retreats  of  private  and  sacred 
fellowship.  It  is  not  necessary  at  present  to  analyse  those 
exquisite  chapters,  to  which,  I  suppose,  the  Qospel  chiefly  owes 
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its  undying  attractiveness  and  power.  From  the  symbolic 
act  of  hmnility  and  love  to  the  sublime  prayer  of  consecration, 
we  are  in  a  region  of  holy  peace  and  lofty  communion,  in 
which  we  have  transcended  the  limits  of  the  world  and  time, 
and  have  entered  that  eternal  life  which  fliows  for  ever  from 
the  Father  upon  those  who  apprehend  in  faith  the  spirit  of 
the  Son. 

The  narrative  of  the  passion  and  resurrection  also  we  may 
leave  without  analysia  It  moves  on  with  simple  grandeur  to 
the  close,  and  the  theological  aim  is  less  apparent  than  in  the 
earlier  portions  of  the  work;  but  some  important  sayings 
have  been  recorded,  and  the  fact  of  a  bodily  resurrection  is 
dwelt  on  with  peculiar  emphasia 
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CHAPTER  II 

COMPARISON  OP  THE  GOSPEL  WITH  THE  SYNOPTICS 

The  foregoing  chapter  has  presented  an  outline  of  the  plan 
and  contents  of  the  Fonrth  Gospel.  This  word  'Gospel'  at 
once  reminds  us  that  it  is  one  of  a  group  of  four  works  bearing 
similar  titles;  and  it  becomes  important  to  ask,  What  is  its 
relation  to  the  other  three  ?  For  our  answer  to  this  question 
must  inevitably  affect  to  some  extent  our  judgment  of  its 
character  and  origin.  Each  Gospel  has  its  own  characteristics, 
and  contains  more  or  less  which  is  peculiar  to  itself,  and 
omits  more  or  less  which  is  contained  in  one  or  more  of  the 
othera  Still,  there  is  a  family  resemblance  connecting  the 
first  three,  which  justifies  us  in  treating  them  together  as  one 
class,  whereas  the  fourth  has  such  marked  differences  of  type 
that  we  are  obliged  to  place  it  in  a  class  by  itself.  At  present 
we  will  describe  the  leading  differences,  simply  as  facts  to  be 
noted,  without  suggesting  any  theory  to  explain  them. 

Urst,  the  duration  and  the  scene  of  Christ's  ministry  are 
not  the  same  as  in  the  Synoptica  The  latter  certainly  give 
the  impression  that  the  ministry  began  after  John  was  cast 
into  prison,  but  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  an  important  portion  of 
it  takes  place  before  that  event.  Again,  in  the  Synoptics  we 
hear  of  only  one  Passover,  whereas  in  John  there  are  three.^ 
But  most  serious  is  the  change  of  scene.    The  first  three 
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BOOK    I 

GENERAL  CHARACTER  OF  THE  FOURTH 
GOSPEL 


INTRODUCTORY  REMARKS 

Whatever  we  may  think  of  the  date  and  authorship  of  the 
Fourth  Gospel,  we  must  recognise  it  as  a  unique  book. 
Whether  we  regard  the  sublimity  of  its  thought,  the  width 
and  spirituality  of  its  conception  of  religion,  the  depth  of 
its  moral  insight,  or  the  tragic  pathos  of  its  story — all 
expressed  as  they  are  with  the  most  artless  simplicity  of 
language — we  cannot  but  feel  that  we  have  before  us  the 
work  of  a  master-mind.  And  when  we  remember  how  it 
has  moulded  the  faith,  and  touched  the  heart,  and  calmed 
the  sorrows  of  generations  of  men,  we  must  approach  it  with 
no  ordinary  reverence,  and  with  a  desire  to  penetrate  its 
inmost  meaning,  and  become  more  thoroughly  imbued  with 
its  kindling  power.  Nevertheless  we  must  now  come  to  it, 
not  only  as  devotees  who  seek  for  edification,  but  as  theo- 
logians who  seek  for  truth,  and  would  satisfy  the  intellectual 
demand  for  a  harmonised  system  of  belief.  The  time  is  past 
when  we  can  accept  without  a  shade  of  misgiving  the  tradition 
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of  its  authorship,  and  delight  ourselves  without  a  question  in 
its  narratives.  While,  with  its  tender  and  unearthly  beauty, 
with  its  rapt  vision  of  the  life  in  Ood,  and  its  promise  of  a 
Comforter  to  abide  with  us  for  ever,  it  invites  us  to  rest  in 
peace,  and  lose  ourselves  in  dreams  of  blessedness  and  love, 
it  yet  strikes  against  the  scientific  and  critical  understanding 
of  the  present  day,  and  forces  on  us  problems  which  are  most 
difficult  of  solution.  Some  of  these  problems  it  is  our  purpose 
to  investigate. 
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CHAPTER  I 

OONTENTS  AND  PLAN  OF  THE  GOSPEL 

Before  we  proceed  to  more  difficult  and  controverted 
questions,  we  had  better  make  omrselves  acquainted  with  the 
contents  and  plan  of  the  work.  These  are  confessedly 
determined,  not  by  a  purely  biographical,  but  by  a  theological 
interest  Indeed,  the  writer  himself  expressly  says  so,^  and 
claims  to  do  no  more  than  give  a  selection  of  'signs'  calcu- 
lated to  establish  his  position.'  Accordingly,  when  we  view 
the  structure  of  the  book,  we  find  that  it  is  laid  out  on  a 
much  more  definite  plan  than  we  should  anticipate  from  the 
apparent  artlessness  of  the  style.  It  begins  with  a  prologue, 
setting  forth  in  brief  terms  certain  great  theological  con- 
ceptions. This  prologue  is  generally  supposed  to  embrace  the 
first  eighteen  verses,  but  Reuss*  limits  it  to  the  first  five,  and 
it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  history  begins  in  verse  6, 
with  the  mission  of  John  the  Baptist,^  and  is  resumed  in 
verse  15.  There  is,  however,  such  a  preponderance  of 
theological  statement,  leading  up  to  the  sentences  which 
describe  the  nature  of  the  Christian  revelation,  that  we 
must  admit  a  large  element  of  truth  in  the  ordinary  view. 
Perhaps  we  may  say  that  the  first  eighteen  verses  form  a 
preface,  which    sets  forth  the    fundamental    ideas    of    the 

1  XX.  31.         *  XX.  30.        ^  Gesch.  der  heil.  Schriften  N.T,,  1887,  §  218. 
^  Compaie  4y4p*ro  ivBpmwos  with  Mark's  4y4wtTo  ItMtnrf,  1.  4. 
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work,  and  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the  purely  theological 
and  the  historico-theologicaL 

The  work  may  from  this  point  be  divided  into  three  great 
sections:  The  relation  of  Christ  to  the  world,  i  19-xiL  50; 
his  relation  to  his  disciples,  xiii-xvii;  the  history  of  the 
passion  and  resurrection,  xviii-xx.  To  all  appearance  the 
book  ended  here;  but  another  chapter  is  added,  which  we 
must  regard  as  an  appendix,  whether  by  the  same  author  or 
by  a  subsequent  editor. 

The  first  of  these  larger  sections  falls  into  two  principal 
sub-divisions.  In  the  first  of  these  we  are  told  of  the  growing 
faith  in  Christ,  i  19-iv.  54;  in  the  second,  of  the  growing 
opposition  to  his  claims,  v.-xiL  Faith  in  him  is  first 
suggested  by  the  testimony  of  the  Baptist,  who,  however,  is 
not  himself  said  to  have  believed,  i.  19-36.  Owing  to  this 
testimony  a  small  group  of  disciples  is  drawn  to  him,  who 
recognise  him  as  the  Messiah  and  the  Son  of  God,  i  37-52. 
He  now  proceeds  to  Cana,  where  he  manifests  his  glory  by 
a  sign,  and  his  disciples  believe  on  him,  ii  i-ii.  After  a 
few  days  at  Capernaum  he  goes  to  Jerusalem,  and  cleanses 
the  Temple,  and  many  believe  on  his  name ;  but  Jesus  does 
not  trust  himself  to  them,  ii.  12-25.  We  are  now  introduced 
to  different  types  of  character  among  those  to  whom  Jesus 
appealed.  In  Nicodemus  we  have  the  learned  Rabbi,  who  is 
favourably  disposed,  but  hardly  open  to  the  reception  of  new 
ideaa  The  narrative  passes  off  into  reflections,  and  we  are 
not  told  whether  he  believed  or  not,  iiL  1-21.  In  the  country 
of  JudsBa  all  men  come  to  him;  but  details  vanish  in  an 
account  of  the  relations  of  the  Baptist  to  Jesus,  iii  22-36. 
Next  there  is  a  brief  ministry  in  Samaria,  where  many 
believe  on  him,  iv.  1-42.  Finally,  the  Galileans  received 
him,  and  he  healed  the  son  of  a  nobleman  who  believed, 
with  all  his  house,  iv.  43-54.    From  this  point  Jesus  appears 
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in  conflict  with  the  unbelieving  world.  The  opposition  begms 
in  Jerusalem,  owing  to  his  curing  an  impotent  man  on  the 
Sabbath,  and  dedanng  that  in  doing  so  he  followed  the 
example  of  his  Father.  In  the  address  which  follows,  the 
ideas  of  Father  and  Son,  of  death  and  life,  are  dwelt  upon ; 
and  unbelief  is  traced  to  seeking  glory  from  one  another 
instead  of  God,  v.  The  scene  now  shifts  once  more  to  the 
north.  After  an  account  of  the  feeding  of  the  five  thousand 
and  the  walking  on  the  sea,  there  is  a  long  discourse,  delivered 
at  Capernaum,  which  is  founded  on  the  former  miracle,  and 
dwells  on  Jesus  as  the  bread  of  life.  The  figure  is  worked 
out  in  such  startling  language  that  many  of  his  disciples 
leave  him;  but  Peter  confesses  him  to  be  the  holy  one  of 
Qod  (according  to  the  most  approved  reading),  vi  In  the 
four  following  chapters  we  have  a  narrative  of  Christ's 
controversies  with  the  Jews  at  Jerusalem,  on  occasion  of 
the  feasts  of  tabernacles  and  of  dedication.  Jesus  appears 
especially  as  the  light  of  the  world,  and  in  illustration  of  this 
opens  the  eyes  of  a  blind  man.  Though  many  of  the  crowd 
believe,  the  opposition  to  his  claims  deepens,  and  he  finally 
escapes  from  an  attempt  to  seize  him.  Beyond  Jordan,  how- 
ever, many  came  to  him,  and  believed  on  him.  These  events 
are  followed  by  the  great  sign,  the  raising  of  Lazarus,  which 
proved  Jesus  to  be  the  resurrection  and  the  life,  and  con- 
vinced the  rulers  that  they  must  put  him  to  death,  lest  all 
should  believe  on  him,  xi  1-53.  Jesus  withdraws  for  a  time, 
xi  54-57,  but  soon  returns  to  prepare  for  the  end,  and  make 
a  last  appeal  to  the  blind  eyes  and  hard  hearts  that  so  per- 
sistently misunderstood  him,  xii.  Verses  37-50  are  a  kind  of 
summing-up  of  this  first  section. 

We  pass  now  into  the  quiet  retreats  of  private  and  sacred 
fellowship.  It  is  not  necessary  at  present  to  analyse  those 
exquisite  chapters,  to  which,  I  suppose,  the  Qospel  chiefly  owes 
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its  undying  attractiveness  and  power.  From  the  symbolic 
act  of  humility  and  love  to  the  sublime  prayer  of  consecration, 
we  are  in  a  region  of  holy  peace  and  lofty  communion,  in 
which  we  have  transcended  the  limits  of  the  world  and  time, 
and  have  entered  that  eternal  life  which  flows  for  ever  from 
the  Father  upon  those  who  apprehend  in  faith  the  spirit  of 
the  Son. 

The  narrative  of  the  passion  and  resurrection  also  we  may 
leave  without  analysia  It  moves  on  with  simple  grandeur  to 
the  dose,  and  the  theological  aim  is  less  apparent  than  in  the 
earlier  portions  of  the  work;  but  some  important  sayings 
have  been  recorded,  and  the  fact  of  a  bodily  resurrection  is 
dwelt  on  with  peculiar  emphasis. 
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CHAPTER  II 

OOBfPARISON  OF  THE  GOSPEL  WITH  THE  STNOFTICS 

The  foregoing  chapter  has  presented  an  outline  of  the  plan 
and  contents  of  the  Fourth  QospeL  This  word  'Qospel'  at 
once  reminds  us  that  it  is  one  of  a  group  of  four  works  bearing 
similar  titles;  and  it  becomes  important  to  ask,  What  is  its 
relation  to  the  other  three  ?  For  our  answer  to  this  question 
must  inevitably  affect  to  some  extent  our  judgment  of  its 
character  and  origin.  Each  Gospel  has  its  own  characteristics, 
and  ccmtains  more  or  less  which  is  peculiar  to  itself,  and 
omits  more  or  less  which  is  contained  in  one  or  more  of  the 
others.  Still,  there  is  a  family  resemblance  connecting  the 
first  three,  which  justifies  us  in  treating  them  together  as  one 
class,  whereas  the  fourth  has  such  marked  differences  of  type 
that  we  are  obliged  to  place  it  in  a  class  by  itself.  At  present 
we  will  describe  the  leading  differences,  simply  as  facts  to  be 
noted,  without  suggesting  any  theory  to  explain  them. 

Ilrst,  the  duration  and  the  scene  of  Christ's  ministry  are 
not  the  same  as  in  the  Synoptica  The  latter  certainly  give 
tiie  impression  that  the  ministry  began  after  John  was  cast 
into  prison,  but  in  the  Fourth  Qospel  an  important  portion  of 
it  takes  place  before  that  event.  Again,  in  the  Synoptics  we 
hear  of  only  one  Passover,  whereas  in  John  there  are  three.^ 
But  most  serious  is  the  change  of  scene.  The  first  three 
^  ii.  13,  vi  4,  ziiL  i. 
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Gospels  concur  in  not  bringing  Jesus  to  Jerusalem  till  the 
visit  which  ended  with  his  crucifixion;  the  fourth  tells  us 
of  repeated  visits,  and  of  prolonged  controversy  between  Jesus 
and  the  Jews  of  the  capital  John  also  inserts  a  most 
important  visit  to  Samaria,  which  leads  to  the  conversion  of 
many  of  the  Samaritans.  In  this  connection  we  cannot  but 
remember  the  injunction  in  Matthew  x.  5,  not  to  enter  any 
city  of  the  Samaritans. 

Secondly,  several  events  are  very  diflferently  conceived. 
Jesus  appears  from  the  first  as  the  Messiah,^  the  Son  of  God 
and  Bang  of  Israel,^  and  there  is  no  appearance  of  development 
either  of  Messianic  consciousness  in  Jesus  himself  or  of 
Messianic  faith  in  the  disciplea  Accordingly,  the  testimony 
of  the  Baptist  is  widely  different  from  that  in  the  Synoptics. 
He  not  only  designates  Jesus  as  "the  Lamb  of  God  who 
takes  away  the  sin  of  the  world,"  ^  but  bears  witness  that  he  is 
"the  Son  of  God."*  His  words  have  no  vagueness,  and  his 
conduct  no  hesitancy.  Again,  the  cleansing  of  the  Temple, 
which  we  may  regard  as  an  act  of  Messianic  authority  (though 
this  is  not  expressly  stated),  is  related  at  the  beginning  of  the 
ministry  in  connection  with  the  first  Passover.^  This  act, 
though  Jesus  is  asked  what  sign  he  shows  to  justify  it,  does 
not  seem  to  lead  to  any  hostility ;  but  many  believed  on  his 
name.  The  confession  of  Peter®  can  hardly  be  said  to  be 
parallel  to  that  in  the  Synoptics,  the  circumstances  are  so 
different ;  but  it  is  the  only  event  at  all  corresponding  to  that 
which  occupies  so  important  a  place  in  the  other  accounts. 
This  being  the  case,  we  must  observe  the  changed  point  of 
view.  Jesus  does  not  ask,  "  Whom  say  ye  that  I  am  ? "  for 
the  question  could  not  arise  when  he  was  acknowledged  to  be 
the  Messiah  from  the  first.    So  he  inquires,  "  Will  ye  also  go 

*  L  42.  *  i.  50.  ^  i.  29. 

*  i.  34.  *  ii.  13-22.  •  vi.  67-69. 
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away  ?  "  Peter  does  not  reply  as  though  the  confession  broke 
for  the  first  time  from  his  lips ;  but  he  only  repeats  what  the 
disciples  have  all  along  "  believed  and  known."  Accordingly 
they  are  not  charged,  with  a  rebuke,  to  tell  that  to  no  man. 

A  variation  of  a  different  kind  is  noticeable  in  the  account 
of  the  last  supper.  Although  the  matter  is  not  wholly 
beyond  the  reach  of  controven^,  I  think  I  may  safely  say 
that  it  is  admitted  by  good  critics  of  quite  opposite  schools 
that  John  places  the  supper  before  the  Passover,  on  the  13th 
of  Nisan,^  and  the  crucifixion  on  the  14th,  the  day  on  which 
the  lamb  was  killed.  The  Synoptics  identify  the  supper  with 
the  paschal  meal  on  the  evening  of  the  14th  of  Nisan,  and 
so  postpone  the  crucifixion  till  the  15th. 

The  miracles  are  clearly  selected  from  a  larger  number; 
but,  whether  through  accident  or  design,  the  selection  is 
limited  by  the  sacred  number  seven.  They  appear  to  me  to 
be  conceived  in  a  different  spirit  from  those  of  the  Synoptics. 
The  latter,  if  they  exhibit  Messianic  power,  are  more  markedly 
displays  of  compassion.  But  in  John  the  manifestation  of 
Christ's  glory  seems  the  prominent  object.  This  is  the  ex- 
clusive purpose  of  the  miracle  at  Cana.^  The  nobleman  whose 
son  was  dying  is  rebuked  for  not  believing  without  signs  and 
wonders,  and  his  request  is  apparently  granted  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  creating  belief.  Accordingly  the  presence  or 
absence  of  faith  does  not  affect  the  miraculous  power  of  Jesus 
as  it  does  in  the  Synoptics.'  The  healing  of  the  impotent 
man  at  Jerusalem  is  introductory  to  a  discourse  which  sets 
forth  the  relation  of  the  Son  to  the  Father,  and  causes  Jesus 
to  be  charged  with  making  himself  equal  to  God.*    The  f  eed- 

^  For  conTenience  I  retain  our  mode  of  dividing  the  days.  According  to 
Jewish  reckoning  the  14th  began  at  sunset  on  the  day  which  we  should  call 
the  13th.  Thus,  from  the  Jewish  point  of  view,  the  supper  and  the  cruci- 
fixion took  place  on  the  same  day. 

^  ii.  1 1.  ^  See  especially  Mark  vi.  5,  6 ;  Matt.  xiii.  58.  *  v. 
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ing  of  the  five  thousand  is  preparatory  to  a  conversation 
on  the  bread  of  lif  e.^  The  blind  man  at  Jerusalem  received 
his  sight  because  Jesus  was  the  light  of  the  world,  and  the 
very  object  of  his  blindness  was  that  the  miracle  might  be 
wrought.^  Finally,  the  raising  of  Lazarus,  notwithstanding 
the  emotion  and  sympathy  displayed  by  Jesus,  seems  chiefly 
intended  to  bring  out  the  truth  that  he  is  the  resurrection  and 
the  lif e.^  Probably  five,  certainly  four,  of  these  miracles  are 
peculiar  to  John.  Some  would  identify  the  nobleman  with 
the  centurion  in  Matthew  viii.  5  «gg.,  Luke  vii  2  sqq. ;  but  the 
circumstances  are  so  entirely  dissimilar  that  this  supposition 
is,  to  say  the  least,  very  precarioua  As  the  writer  admits  at 
least  two  of  the  Synoptic  miracles,  it  deserves  notice  that  he 
passes  over  the  raising  of  Jairus'  daughter  and  of  the  widow 
of  Nain's  son,  though  these  appear  well  suited  to  his  purpose. 
But  most  curious  is  the  total  omission  of  a  class  of  miracles 
which  take  a  prominent  place  in  the  other  Qospels,  and  which 
were  so  well  adapted  to  prove  the  authority  of  the  Messiah, 
the  casting  out  of  demons  from  the  possessed. 

Thirdly,  there  are  several  remarkable  omissiona  Of  course 
each  Gospel  omits  much  that  is  recorded  in  one  or  other  of  the 
remaining  three;  but  the  omissions  to  which  I  refer  deserve 
attention  because  they  relate  to  facts  which  are  so  familiar 
from  the  Synoptic  narratives  that  we  feel  impelled  to  ask 
why  they  are  passed  over.  The  following  instances  may  be 
mentioned.  Although  so  much  is  said  of  the  relation  between 
John  the  Baptist  and  Jesus,  nothing  is  recorded  about  the 
baptism  itself,  and  the  message  from  John  expressing  a  doubt 
about  the  Messiahship  of  Jesus  has  disappeared.  There  is  no 
allusion  of  any  kind  to  the  temptation.  In  the  account  of  the 
last  supper,  the  words  "  this  is  my  body,"  "this  is  my  blood," 
have  no  equivalent.  It  is  almost  startling  to  find  that  the 
1  yL  *  ix.  '  xi 
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institution  of  the  Lord's  Supper  as  a  memorial  of  Christ  is 
omitted  not  only  from  John,  but  perhaps  from  all  our  Gospela 
Luke  alone,  in  the  received  text,  contains  a  direction  to 
remember  Jesus,  and  that  only  in  the  breaking  of  bread.  But 
the  words  in  Luke  xxii.  19-20,  from  ro  inrip  vuHv  SMfuvov 
down  to  e/cxi/i^OAMvoi'  are  placed  in  double  brackets  by  Westcott 
and  Hort,  who  think  that  the  evidence  leaves  "no  moral 
doubt  that  the  words  in  question  were  absent  from  the 
original  text  of  Luke."^  They  were,  however,  retained  by 
Tischendorf ,  who  is  followed  by  Nestle.  Our  Revisers  also 
retain  them.  If  Westcott  and  Hort  are  right,  we  must  depend, 
for  the  complete  form  of  this  last  request  of  Jesus,  on  the  sole 
testimony  of  Paul,^  and  cannot  regard  its  omission  as  in  any 
way  characteristic  of  the  Fourth  Qospel.  The  agony  in  the 
garden,  with  its  prayer  of  apprehension  and  of  submissive 
trust,  is  not  alluded  to,  though  there  is  a  kind  of  parallel  in 
another  connection,  which  is  peculiar  to  this  Gospel'  The 
sad  cry  upon  the  cross, "  My  Qod,  my  Qod,  why  hast  thou 
forsaken  me  ?  "  is  omitted,  as  it  is  in  Luke,  each  evangelist 
reporting  in  its  place  final  words  which  are  peculiar  to 
himself.  The  rending  of  the  veil  of  the  Temple,  and  the  con- 
fession of  the  centurion,  are  contained,  with  variations,  in  all 
the  Synoptics,  but  not  in  John. 

One  other  omission  must  be  noticed,  which  is  common  to 
John  and  Mark.  Not  only  is  there  no  narrative  of  the  birth 
and  infancy  of  Jesus,  but  there  is  no  suggestion,  however 
faint,  of  a  miraculous  birth.  But  this  not  all ;  Philip  describes 
him  to  Nathanael  as  "Jesus  the  son  of  Joseph,  him  from 
Nazareth."^  The  JewB  of  Capernaum  also  say,  ''  Is  not  this 
Jesus  the  son  of  Joseph,  whose  father  and  mother  we  know  ? "  ^ 
Some  of  the  Jews  of  Jerusalem  think  that  he  cannot  be  the 

1  Notes  on  select  readings  at  the  end  of  their  Greek  Testament,  p.  64. 
*  1  Cor.  xL  23  iqq.  •  xii.  27  nqq.  *  i.  46.  *  vi.  42. 
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Christ,  because  the  Christ  did  not  come  out  of  Galilee,  but  was 
of  the  seed  of  David,  and  came  from  Bethlehem.^  To  these 
suppositions  there  is  no  reply  containing  even  the  slightest  hint 
that  they  were  incorrect ;  so  that  if  this  Gospel  were  our  only 
witness,  we  should  certainly  assume  that  Jesus  was  the  son  of 
Joseph  and  Mary,  and  bom  at  Nazareth,  and  that  he  made  no 
claim  to  being  a  member  of  the  royal  line. 

Fourthly,  a  large  part  of  the  Gospel  is  additional  to  the 
contents  of  the  Synoptics ;  but  we  may  notice  two  important 
insertions  in  parts  where  the  narratives  are  open  to  comparison. 
It  is  said  that  after  the  crucifixion  one  of  the  soldiers  pierced 
the  side  of  Jesus,  and  immediately  there  came  out  blood  and 
water.  The  writer  evidently  lays  great  stress  on  this,  for  he 
asserts  emphatically  that  the  testimony  is  true,  as  being  that 
of  an  eye-witness.*  In  the  account  of  the  resurrection,  and  of 
the  appearances  of  the  risen  Christ,  the  doubt  of  Thomaa,  the 
appearance  to  him,  in  which  he  is  desired  to  apply  the  tests 
which  he  thought  necessary,  and  his  exclamation,  "  my  Lord 
and  my  God,"  are  peculiar  to  John. 

Fifthly,  the  teaching  of  Jesus  is  peculiar  both  in  style  and 
in  subject.  The  difference  in  style  is  more  easily  felt  than 
described.  If  one  of  the  longer  discourses  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel  were  transferred  to  any  of  the  Synoptics,  every 
intelligent  reader  would  perceive  that  it  had  been  misplaced. 
As  far  as  the  structure  of  the  language  is  concerned,  it  is  so 
similar  throughout  the  work  that  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to 
tell  where  the  words  of  a  speech  end  and  those  of  the  writer 
begin.  Although  there  are  many  brief  sayings  which  dwell 
in  the  memory,  like  beautiful  islands  of  thought,  still  there  is 
more  of  short  sententiousness  in  the  Synoptics,  and  of 
connected  discussion  in  John.  The  total  absence  of  parables 
gives  a  strangely  altered  impression  of  Christ's  method,  and 
*  vii.  41  9q,  *  xix.  33  sqq. 
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perhaps  makes  us  feel,  more  than  anything  else,  the  in- 
completeness and  special  colouring  of  the  portraiture  which  is 
here  presented  to  us.^ 

The  change  in  the  substance  of  the  teaching  is  no  less 
remarkable  than  that  in  the  style.  I  do  not  now  refer  to 
particular  views,  such  as  the  eschatology,  which  differs  so 
completely  from  that  of  the  Synoptica  The  central  object  of 
the  teaching  is  no  longer  what  it  wa&  In  the  Synoptics  Jesus 
deals  mainly  with  great  moral  and  spiritual  principles;  and 
whatever  tone  of  authority  pervades  his  utterance,  he  touches 
only  incidentally  upon  his  own  personal  claims.  In  John, 
although  there  are  other  elements  as  well,  yet  the  prevailing 
topic  is  Jesus  himself,  and  his  relations  to  Qod,  to  his  disciples, 
and  to  the  unbelieving  world.  The  impression  which  we 
derive  from  reading  the  Gospels  is  fully  borne  out  by  a 
careful  examination  of  the  facta  The  word  eyw  is  always 
more  or  less  emphatic  in  Greek.  It  is  used  by  Christ  in 
Matthew  fifteen  times,  of  which  six  are  in  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount, — *'  But  I  say  unto  you,"  a  phrase  which  undoubtedly 
implies  that  he  considered  himself  entitled  to  improve  on  the 
old  legislation ;  but  in  none  of  the  passages  does  he  lay  down 
any  doctrine  about  his  person  or  authority.  The  latter  remark 
is  true  also  of  the  nine  passages  in  which  he  employs  the 
word  eyi  in  Mark.  In  Luke  we  meet  with  it  ten  times,  and 
in  only  two  places  is  there  anything  that  may  seem  like  an 
assertion  of  his  pre-eminence:  xxi  15,  "I  will  give  you  a 
mouth  and  wisdom,"  and  xxiv.  49,  "  I  send  the  promise  of  my 
Father  upon  you,"  the  latter  being  after  the  resurrectioa 

In  John  Christ  says  iyw  no  less  than  1 17  times,'  and  at  least 
thirfy-five  of  these  are  in  distinct  assertion  of  his  own  claims. 

1  See  the  "  Note  on  the  Speeches  "  at  the  end  of  the  chapter. 
'  My  nnmben  may  be  uncertain  to  a  very  small  extent  owing  to  differences 
of  reading. 
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The  follo¥dng  sayings,  which  are  peculiar  to  the  Fourth 
Gospel,  will  sufficiently   illustrate    the   character    of    these 
passages.    He  says:  I  am  the  bread  of  life;  the  light  of  the 
world;  the  door;  the  good  shepherd;  the  resurrection  and 
the  life;  the  way,  the  truth,  and  the  life;  the  true  vine.    He 
declares  that  he  is  from  above,  that  he  has  come  forth  from 
God,  that  he  and  the  Father  are  one ;  and,  in  accordance  with 
this,  that  he  has  conquered  the  world,  that  he  will  send  the 
Paraclete,  that  he  will  raise  up  in  the  last  day  him  that 
believes  on  him.     This  last  expression  introduces  us  to  some 
further  curious  facts.     The  word   trla^i^,  which  we  might 
expect  to  be  frequent  in  this  Gospel,  is  not  found  there  at  alL 
In  Matthew  it  occurs  eight  times,  in  Mark  five,  in  Luke 
eleven ;  and  it  is  always  used  in  a  general  sense,  and  not  of 
faith  in  Christ.    But  when  we  turn  to  the  verb,  ^ncrreuw,  the 
facts  are  curiously  altered.     We  meet  with  it  in  Matthew 
eleven  times,  in  Mark  fifteen,  in  Luke  nine ;  and  it  is  not  used 
of  believing  on  Christ  except  in  Matthew  xviii  6,  with  the 
parallel  in  Mark  ix.  42,  where  it  is  not  part  of  any  doctrinal 
statement, — '*  Whosoever  shall  offend  one  of  these  little  ones 
who  believe  in  me."    In  John  the  word  appears  lOO  times. 
Of  these,  if  we  pass  over  passages  which  speak  of  believing 
Christ  or  his  words,  thirty-three  refer  expressly  to  belief  on 
him,  and  eleven  more  imply  it  by  the  context    In  thirteen  of 
these,  belief  on  him  is  required  or  is  connected  with  some 
spiritual  blessing.    In  twenty  of  the  instances  the  term  is 
ascribed  to  Christ,  who  insists  upon  faith  in  himself  as  quite 
fundamental  in  the  deliverance  from  sin  and  the  attainment 
of  eternal  life.    These  facts  of  phraseology  are  very  signifi- 
cant.    Passages  in  the  Synoptics  may  be  appealed  to  which 
lend  some  support  to  Johannine  doctrine;  but  if  we  regard 
the  teaching  as  a  whole,  the  distinction  between  the  two  types 
is  broad  and  deep. 
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Sixthly,  the  repreBentation  of  Christ's  person  is  not  the 
same  as  in  the  older  Qospels.  As  this  subject  involves  points 
of  disputed  exegesis,  we  cannot  now  go  into  details.  We  may, 
however,  safely  say  that  in  the  Synoptics  the  human  character 
is  more  prominent,  in  John  the  divine  communion.  There  is 
also,  confessedly,  no  intimation  of  Christ's  pre-existence  in 
the  former,  whereas  in  the  latter  it  is  referred  to  several 
times,  and,  whether  we  interpret  it  literally  or  ideally,  the 
passages  which  are  appealed  to  are  peculiar  to  this  Gospel 

Such,  then,  is  the  nature  of  the  differences  which  mark  off 
the  Fourth  from  the  other  Gospela  In  this  connection  we 
must  notice  the  question  whether  the  author  manifests  an 
acquaintance  with  the  Synoptics.  That  he  assumes  on  the 
part  of  his  readers  some  general  knowledge  of  the  evangelical 
history  is  beyound  doubt.  It  may  be  sufficient  to  refer  here 
to  two  of  the  most  striking  passages  by  which  this  is 
established.  In  iii  24  we  read  that  "  John  had  not  yet  been 
cast  into  prison,"  though  the  event  has  not  been  previously 
recorded.  In  xi.  i  it  is  taken  for  granted  that  Mary  and 
Martha  are  known.  This  second  instance  seems  to  me  to  point 
very  clearly  to  a  familiarity  with  Luke  or  with  the  sources 
from  which  Luke  derived  the  account  which  he  alone  gives 
of  the  two  sisters ;^  for  not  only  is  it  assumed  that  they  will 
be  known  to  the  readers,  but  it  is  not  assumed  that  facts 
will  be  known  which  Luke  has  failed  to  mention.  Accordingly, 
we  are  expressly  told  that  *' There  was  a  certain  rich  man, 
Lazarus,"  and  we  also  leam  that  the  village,^  which  Luke 
leaves  without  a  name,  was  Bethany.'  There  are  also  some 
short  sentences  which  are  in  dose  or  partial  agreement  with 

>  z.  38  9qq.  ^  K^/iv  in  both  Qospela. 

>  So  at  least  I  trndentand  the  text,  in  spite  of  the  difference  of  the 
prepositions  &W  and  ^<Cf  though  it  is  possible  to  adopt  the  meaning  that 
he  belonged  to  Bethany,  but  was  deriyed  from  some  other  village.  For 
the  change  of  preposition  see  i.  45,  46,  47. 
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the  Sjnioptics :  for  instance,  v.  8,  "  Arise,  take  up  thy  bed  and 
walk,"  hardly  differs  from  Mark  ii.  9;  xiiL  38,  "The  cock 
shall  not  crow  till  thou  shalt  deny  me  thrice,"  comes  nearest 
to  the  words  of  Luke  xxii.  34.*  For  a  full  list  of  such 
allusions  and  resemblances  I  may  refer  to  Westcott.^  The  facts 
are,  I  think,  sufficient  to  establish  what  in  itself  is  extremely 
probable,  that  the  writer  of  our  Gospel  was  acquainted  with 
the  Synoptic  cyde  of  narratives,  but  cannot  prove  that  he 
made  use  of  our  (Jospels  or  of  any  of  them,  though  that  also 
is  by  no  means  destitute  of  probability.' 

'  Parallels  in  Matt  xxvi  34,  Mk.  xiv.  30. 

^  The  Gospel  according  to  St  Joh/n,  1886,  pp.  Ixxxi.  sqq.  See  also  Ltlcke, 
Commentar  iiher  das  Ev,  de$  Joh.^  1840,  pp.  194  sqq.  and  241. 

3  Schiirer  says  that  the  fact  of  literary  dependence  may  now  be 
regarded  as  almost  universally  recognised.  He  instances  especially  the 
section  on  John  the  Baptist  (i.  19-34X  the  cleansing  of  the  Temple 
(ii.  13-16),  the  nobleman  of  Capernaum  (iv.  47-54X  the  feeding  of  the 
five  thousand  (vi.  1-21),  the  anointing  in  Bethany  (xii.  1-8),  and  the 
history  of  the  passion.  (Ueber  den  gegenwdrtigen  S^nd  der  johomnei&chen 
Fragcy  in  VorirUge  der  (heologischen  Konferenz  zu  OiesserL  V.  Folge^  1889, 
p.  60).  Probable  instances  of  dependence  on  the  Synoptics  are  pointed 
out  in  the  course  of  M.  Jean  R^ville's  Le  Quatri^me  £vang%le^  son  origins 
et  sa  valeur  historique,  1901.  Bretschneider,  while  admitting  that  the 
author  was  acquainted  with  written  or  unwritten  traditions,  thinks  that 
he  was  not  in  possession  of  our  Synoptics,  for  otherwise  he  would  have 
made  some  use  of  the  speeches  contained  in  them,  and  would  not  have 
contradicted  them  so  often.    (ProbabiUoy  pp.  65  sqq,), 

NOTE  ON  THE  SPEECHES. 

In  regard  to  the  character  of  Christ's  speeches  it  is  dangerous  to 
trust  to  mere  impression,  and  I  think  exaggerated  statements  have 
sometimes  been  made  about  their  prolixity  and  dialectical  style. 
Justin  Martyr,  in  introducing  a  number  of  examples  of  Christ's 
teaching,  taken  largely  from  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  says,  )3paxc49 
Si  KOi  (nWo/AOi  trap*  avrov  kSyoi  ysy6vaa'tv'  o^  yap  <ro0carT^  ivrjpxfy ;  ^ 
and  it  has  sometimes  been  confidently  asserted  that  this  description 
could  not  possibly  apply  to  the  Fourth  Gospel.    I  have  therefore 

1  Apok  I  14. 
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NOTE  ON  THE  SPEECHES  17 

taken  the  trouble  of  comparing  Matthew  with  John  in  regard  to  the 
length  of  Christ's  sayings.  I  count  as  a  separate  saying  each  of  the 
detached  portions  of  a  conyersation.  It  appears,  then,  that  in 
Matthew  Christ  speaks  139  times,  in  John  122  times.  These 
numbers  are  sufficiently  dose  to  admit  of  a  reasonable  comparison 
of  the  number  of  times  speeches  of  various  lengths  are  used;  and 
the  following  table  gives  the  results: — 


Matt 
ffo.  of  times. 

Length  of  speech. 

John. 
No.  of  times.  ^ 

39 

Mnch  less  than  one  verse,  sometimes 

42 

two  or  three  words. 

39 

One  verse,  or  almost  one  verse. 

27 

6 

One  and  a  fraction. 

6 

17 

2  verses. 

15 

4 

2     „      and  a  fraction. 

0 

6 

3  verses. 

7 

4          M 

2 

S       n 

3 

6     „    or  6  and  a  fraction. 

3 

7          M 

0 

8     ,,    and  a  fraction. 

I 

9     ,,    or  9  and  a  fraction. 

0 

10  „ 

I 

12   „    or  12  and  a  fraction. 

3 

13    » 

2 

14   „ 

0 

I 

18   „ 

0 

I 

19   ,. 

0 

0 

26  „ 

I 

0 

29   „ 

I 

2 

37-38  verses. 

0 

0 

52  verses. 

I 

I 

93     ,,    and  a  fraction. 

0 

I 

107  „ 

0 

Ve  may 

summarise  the  result  thus : — 

Not  exceeding  3 

verses 

Matt 

III 

John  96 

Exceeding  3  and  not  exceeding  10 

II 

16 

„    20 

}> 

10  „ 

ao 

»» 

8 

n       3 

» 

20 

19 

4 

M        3 

The  difference,  then,  between  Matthew  and  John  does  not  consist  of 
the  shortness  of  the  speeches  in  the  former  and  their  length  in  the 
latter.  But  perhaps  the  speeches  are  of  a  more  flowing  and  rhetorical 
kind,  and  it  is  impossible  to  pick  out  of  them  short  and  pregnant 

^  I  include  in  Christ's  speeches  verses  which  may  be  only  the  reflections  of  the 
writer,  when  there  is  nothing  to  mark  the  transition. 
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18  NOTE  ON  THE  SPEECHES 

sayings.  In  ordsr  to  test  this  I  have  selected  sixty  sayings  which 
easily  stand  by  themselyes,  and  imprint  themselyes  on  the  memory. 
One  might  add  largely  to  the  number,  especially  from  Christ's  sayings 
about  himself,  of  which  I  give  only  some  of  the  most  striking. 
Everyone  must  remember  words,  particularly  from  chapters  xiiL-rTii, 
which  I  have  not  given. 

"  Ye  shall  see  the  heavens  opened,  and  the  angels  of  God  ascending 
and  descending  upon  the  son  of  man,"  i.  51.  '<  Make  not  my  Father's 
house  a  house  of  merchandise,"  iL  16.  "  Pull  down  this  temple,  and 
in  three  days  I  will  raise  it^"  iL  19.  "Unless  a  man  be  bom  from 
above,  he  cannot  see  the  kingdom  of  Gkxl,"  iii.  3.  "  That  which  has 
been  bom  out  of  the  flesh  is  flesh,  and  that  which  has  been  bom  out 
of  the  spirit  is  spirit^"  iii.  6.  "  The  spirit  blows  where  it  lists,  and 
thou  hearest  its  sound,  but  dost  not  know  whence  it  comes  or  whither 
it  goes :  so  is  everyone  who  has  been  bom  out  of  the  spirit,"  iii  8. 
<'  Whosoever  will  drink  of  the  water  that  I  will  give  him  shall  never 
thirsty"  iv.  14.  ''The  hour  comes  when  neither  in  this  mountain  nor 
in  Jerusalem  shall  ye  worship  the  Father,"  iv.  21.  "The  tme 
worshippers  shall  worship  the  Father  in  spirit  and  truth,  for  the 
Father  seeks  such  worshippers  of  him,"  iv.  23.  "I  have  meat  to  eat 
that  ye  do  not  know,"  iv.  31.  "  My  meat  is  to  do  the  will  of  him 
that  sent  me,  and  to  finish  his  work,"  iv.  34.  "  A  prophet  has  no 
honour  in  his  own  country,"  iv.  44.  "  Unless  ye  see  signs  and  wonders 
ye  will  not  believe,"  iv.  48.  "Thou  hast  become  well;  sin  no  more, 
lest  a  worse  thing  befall  thee,"  v.  14.  "My  Father  works  hitherto, 
and  I  work,"  v.  17.  "  The  Son  can  do  nothing  from  himself  but  what 
he  sees  the  Father  doing,"  v.  19.  "He  who  honours  not  the  Son 
honours  not  the  Father  who  sent  him,"  v.  23.  "  My  judgment  is  just, 
because  I  seek  not  my  own  will,  but  the  will  of  him  that  sent  me," 
V.  30.  ''Ye  will  not  come  to  me  that  ye  may  have  life,"  v.  40. 
"  How  can  ye  believe,  receiving  glory  from  one  another,  and  ye  seek 
not  the  glory  that  comes  from  the  only  Gk>d  1 "  v.  44.  "  Labour  not  for 
the  meat  that  perishes,  but  for  the  meat  that  endures  unto  eternal  life," 
vi  27.  "  The  bread  of  Grod  is  he  that  comes  down  out  of  heaven  and 
gives  life  to  the  world,"  vi.  33.  "I  am  the  bread  of  life :  he  that 
comes  to  me  shall  not  hunger,  and  he  that  believes  on  me  shall  never 
thirst,"  vi.  35.  "  No  one  can  come  to  me  unless  the  Father  who  sent 
me  draw  him,"  vi.  44.  "  It  ia  the  spirit  that  quickens,  the  flesh  profits 
nothing ;  the  words  which  I  have  spoken  to  you  are  spirit  and  are  life," 
vi.  23.  "  The  world  hates  me  because  I  testify  about  it  that  its  works 
are  evil,"  vii.  7.  "  If  any  man  will  do  his  will,  he  shall  know  of  the 
doctrine  whether  it  is  from  Qod  or  I  speak  from  myself,"  vii.  17. 
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"  Juc^  not  aooOTding  to  appearance,  but  judge  righteous  judgment^" 
vii.  24.  **  If  any  man  thirst,  let  him  come  unto  me  and  drink,"  vii.  37. 
"  I  am  the  light  of  the  world ;  he  that  followeth  me  shall  not  walk  in 
darkness,  but  shall  have  the  light  of  life,**  yiii.  12.  '^He  that  sent 
me  is  true,  and  I  speak  to  the  world  the  things  which  I  heard  from 
him,"  viii  26.  ^  Te  shall  know  the  truth,  and  the  truth  shall  make 
you  free,"  viii  32.  "  Everyone  who  commits  sin  is  a  slave  "  [of  sin], 
viii.  34.  "If  the  Son  shall  make  you  free,  ye  shall  be  free  indeed," 
viii.  36.  ''  If  any  man  keep  my  word,  he  shall  never  see  death,"  viii 
51.  '^  We  must  work  the  works  of  him  that  sent  me  while  it  is  day ; 
night  is  coming  when  no  man  can  work,"  ix.  4.  "  For  judgment  I 
came  into  this  world,  in  order  that  they  who  see  not  may  see,  and 
they  who  see  may  become  blind,"  ix,  39.  "If  ye  were  blind,  ye 
would  not  have  sin ;  but  now  ye  say,  we  see ;  your  sin  remains,"  ix. 
41.  "I  am  the  resurrection  and  the  life ;  he  that  believeth  on  me, 
even  if  he  were  dead,  shall  live ;  and  everyone  that  lives  and  believes 
on  me  shall  never  die,"  xi.  25.  "  Unless  the  grain  of  wheat  fall  into 
the  ground  and  die,  it  abides  alone ;  but  if  it  die,  it  bears  much 
fruit,"  xii.  24.  "  He  that  loves  his  life  shall  lose  it ;  and  he  that 
hates  his  life  in  this  world  shall  keep  it  unto  life  eternal,"  xii.  25. 
**  If  any  man  serve  me,  the  Father  will  honour  him,"  xii.  26.  "  I,  if  I 
be  lifted  up  £rom  the  earth,  will  draw  all  men  unto  myself,"  xii.  32. 
"  As  ye  have  the  Hght,  believe  on  the  light,  that  ye  may  become  sons 
of  light,"  xii.  36.  "  He  that  believes  on  me  believes  not  on  me,  but 
on  him  that  sent  me,"  xii.  44.  "  I  came  not  to  judge  the  world,  but 
to  save  the  world,"  xii.  47.  "I  gave  you  an  example,  that  ye  should 
do  as  I  did  to  you,"  xiii  15.  "  He  that  receives  whomsoever  I  shall 
send  receives  me,  and  he  that  receives  me  receives  him  that  sent  me," 
xiii  20.  "A  new  commandment  I  give  you,  that  ye  love  one 
another,  xiii.  34.  "In  this  shall  all  men  know  that  ye  are  my 
disciples,  if  ye  have  love  among  one  another,"  xiii.  35.  "  Let  not 
your  heart  be  troubled ;  ye  believe  in  God,  believe  also  in  me,"  xiv. 
I.  "In  my  Father's  house  are  many  mansions,"  xiv.  2.  "  I  am  the 
way  and  the  truth  and  the  life ;  no  one  comes  to  the  Father  except 
through  me,"  xiv.  6.  "He  that  has  seen  me  has  seen  the  Father," 
xiv.  9.  "If  ye  love  me,  ye  will  keep  my  commandments,"  xiv,  15. 
"  He  that  loves  me  shall  be  loved  by  my  Father,  and  I  will  love  him, 
and  will  manifest  myself  to  him,"  xiv.  21.  "  Peace  I  leave  with  you, 
my  peace  I  give  unto  you,"  xiv.  27.  "  Glorify  thy  Son,  that  the  Son 
may  glorify  thee,"  xvii.  i.  "My  kingdom  is  not  from  this  world," 
xviii  36.  "  To  this  end  have  I  been  bom,  and  to  this  have  I  come 
into  the  world,  that  I  may  bear  witness  to  the  truth,"  xviii.  37. 
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It  is  not  true,  then,  that  the  Johannine  Christ  speaks  like  a  Sophist, 
and  abstains  from  using  brief  and  concise  sayings.  But  if  the  above 
list  (made  not  at  all  for  purposes  of  comparison)  be  compared  with 
Justin's  selection  £rom  the  Synoptics,  a  pervading  difference  will  at 
once  make  itself  felt.  The  latter  gives  a  summary  of  the  ethical 
requirements  of  Christianity,  in  regard  to  temperance,  love,  giving 
to  the  needy,  being  serviceable,  and  free  from  anger,  swearing, 
worshipping  Grod  only,  doing  what  Christ  requires,  paying  tribute. 
The  former  is  mainly  epiriiual  and  doctrinal^  and  seems  dearly  more 
fitted  for  use  among  believers  than  for  apologetic  purposes. 
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CHAPTER  in 

THE  PUBPOSB  WITH  WHICH  THE  GOSPEL  WAS  WRITTEN 

In  view  of  the  facts  set  forth  in  the  preceding  chapter,  we 
may  consider  next  with  what  purpose  the  book  was  writtea 
And  first  we  may  set  aside  some  suppositions  which  do  not 
appear  to  be  tenable.  The  usual  object  of  a  biography  is  to 
delineate  faithfully  the  life  and  character  of  its  hero,  and  it  is 
usual  in  modem  times  to  collect  together  every  kind  of 
detail  which  a  scrupulous  diligence  can  discover.  But  even 
now  biographies  of  well-known  men,  who  may  serve  as  illustra- 
tions of  some  noble  quality,  are  written  with  a  didactic  end  in 
view ;  and  then  there  is  a  selection  from  the  existing  material, 
and  those  incidents  are  dwelt  upon  which  are  at  once  the 
most  interesting  and  the  best  calculated  to  exhibit  the  traits  of 
character  which  the  writer  wishes  to  commend  to  the  reader's 
attention.  In  such  a  work,  while  we  look  for  reasonable  care, 
we  do  not  expect  the  same  minute  accuracy,  and  still  less  the 
same  complete  portraiture,  which  we  require  in  a  life  written 
with  a  purely  biographical  purpose.  The  intention  of  the 
author  affects  also  that  of  the  reader,  and  we  consult  books  of 
this  class,  not  for  information  about  successive  events,  but  for 
instruction  in  principles  affecting  life  and  character.  Now  the 
Fourth  Qospel  may  be  regarded  as  an  extreme  example  of  this 
kind  of  biography.  It  is  not  its  object  to  tell  us  all  that  can 
be  learned  about  the  life  of  Jesus,  but  to  awaken  or  strengthen 
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22  THE  PURPOSE  OF  THE  GOSPEL 

our  faith  in  him.  It  assumes  that  we  are  already  acquainted 
with  his  life,  and  the  writer  avowedly  lays  before  us  only  a 
portion  of  a  much  larger  mass  of  material  which  was  at  his 
disposal.  The  omission  of  the  parables  shows  that  he  did 
not  aim  at  giving  an  illustrative  picture  of  what  was  most 
characteristic  in  Jesus.  But  may  he  not  have  intended  to 
supplement  or  correct  the  deficiences  of  the  Synoptists,  and  to 
that  extent  have  been  governed  by  a  simply  biographical 
interest  ?  This  may,  I  think,  have  affected  to  some  extent  the 
execution  of  his  plan;  but  I  see  no  evidence  that  it  was  either 
the  initial  or  the  governing  motive  of  his  work.  He  himself 
gives  no  intimation  of  such  a  design,  and  the  book  has  not  in 
the  least  the  appearance  of  a  supplement.  It  is  not  a  collection 
of  fragments,  but  the  selected  materials  are  combined  into  a 
finished  structure,  and  the  several  parts  take  their  places,  nofc 
to  fill  up  the  gaps  in  another  plan,  but  to  subserve  the  total 
impression  of  the  composition  in  which  they  are  found.  I 
think,  therefore,  that  we  must  accept  fully  and  frankly  all 
that  is  involved  in  the  author's  own  statement  that  he  wrote 
in  the  interests  of  faith,  and  not  of  biographical  fact.  Of 
course,  incidents  recorded  in  this  way  may  be.  facts ;  but,  as 
bearing  on  our  judgment  of  some  difficult  questions,  it  is  most 
important  for  us  to  see  clearly  that  the  placing  of  mere  facts  on 
record  was  not  the  author's  primary  object. 

Now  if  the  book  was  written  to  promote  faith,  we  cannot 
help  asking,  whose  faith?  If  we  look  merely  at  the  pro* 
position  that "  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,"  we  might 
think  that  i^e  work  was  int^ided  for  unbelievers,  for  this 
surely  is  fundamental  in  Christian  belief.  But  as  some 
knowledge  of  the  evangelical  history  is  presupposed,  it  is 
evident  that  the  expected  readers  must  be  Christiana  Must 
we,  then,  think  of  some  heretical  sect,  and  suppose  that  we 
have  before  us  a  controversial  pamphlet?    Ancient  as  well  as 
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modem  writers  have  believed  that  Cerinthas  was  the  object  of 

attack,  and  others  have  had  recourse  to  the  Docet»  or  the 

Ebionitea    Without  entering  into  the  details  of  particular 

systems,  and    ccmsidering  how  far   the    Qospel    stands   in 

(^ypoeition  to  them,  I  think  we  may  fairly  say  that  at  all  events 

that  opposition  is  confined  to  very  few  passages,  that  it  is 

nowhere  explicit,  and  that  it  affords  no  explanation  even 

i^jHt>ximately    adequate   of    the    entire   oompositioa    The 

solution  of  the  di£Sculty  presented  by  the  last  verse  of  the 

twentieth  chapter  may  rather  be  found  in  the  high  sense 

which  the  author  attaches  to  the  word  faith.    He  does  not 

wish  only  to  persuade  men  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ ;  he  wants 

them  so  to  believe  as  to  have  life  in  his  name.    life  is  one  of 

the  notes  of  the  Gospel.    It  is  not  indeed  unknown  to  the 

Sync^tists,  for  Matthew  has  the  wcml  seven  times,  Mark  four 

times,  and  Luke  four  times.^    But  John  uses  it  thirty-six 

times,  and  it  clearly  contains  with  him  a  fundamental  thought. 

Now  the  faith  which  he  wished  to  promote  was  one  so  deep 

and  heartfelt  as  to  result  in  life,  life  inward  and  eternal,  as 

it  has  been  depicted  in  the  course  of  the  narrative.    A  man 

may  believe  and  be  free  from  the  seductions  of  any  heretical 

hypothesis;  and  yet  his  faith  may  be  constantly  worn  down 

by  the  friction  of  the  world  and  of  self,  and  need  renewal 

fr(xn  the  words  of  one  who  himself  lives  above  the  world,  and 

is  ccniscious  of  eternal  life  abiding  in  his  own  breast.    I  think, 

ih&a,  that  the  writer  stands  above  ephemeral  controversies, 

and  addresses  the  universal  Church,  and  that  his  Gospel,  far 

from  being  a  polemical  pamphlet,  is  the  utterance  of  one 

of  those  rare  souls  who  speak  with  timeless  voice  to  the 

permanent  needs  of  man. 

If  these  remarks  are  correct,  the  statement  that  the  book 
has  been  written  with  a  theological  interest  would  be  mis- 
^  Besides  onee  or  twice  in  a  lower  sense. 
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leading  tmless  we  took  into  account  the  character  of  the 
theology  which  it  represents.  Theology  suggests  intellectual 
forms,  worked  out  into  a  system,  and  supported  by  coherent 
argument.  But  this  is  not  what  we  find  in  the  Fourth 
Gospel  The  faith  which  it  wishes  to  create  is  spiritual 
rather  than  intellectual  It  is  not  systematic.  It  does  not 
present  its  propositions  in  a  regular  order  of  mutual  depen- 
dence, and  invite  our  acceptance  of  them  by  the  logical 
cogency  of  its  proofa  It  does  not  even  define  its  leading 
terms,  but  flings  them  out  in  a  sublime  vagueness,  and  allows 
them,  as  in  some  heavenly  trance,  to  pass  with  dim  majesty 
before  the  eye  of  the  soul,  so  as  to  make  their  own  impression 
according  to  the  spiritual  sensibility.  Neither  is  the  theology 
an  expression  of  the  philosophical  schools.  Some  of  the  terms 
and  ideas  remind  one,  indeed,  of  the  system  of  Philo,  and  a 
careful  study  of  Philo  is  of  great  service  in  enabling  us  to 
understand  the  Gospel  as  well  as  the  later  system  of  theology 
which  professes  to  interpret  it.  But  the  picture  of  Jesus 
himself  has  nothing  in  the  least  answering  to  it  in  Philo,  and 
the  very  ideas  which  have  most  appearance  of  being  derived 
have  been  brought  under  the  transfiguring  influence  of  an 
original  and  creative  mind,  and  turned  out  stripped  of  their 
philosophical  dress,  and  robed  with  a  new  spiritual  beauty  to 
captivate  the  world.  Nothing  indeed  can  well  be  more  unlike 
than  Philo  and  John,  the  bulky  and  difluse  rhetoric  of  talent 
and  the  brief  condensed  simplicity  of  genius.^    The  philo- 

1  M.  Jean  R^ville  regards  the  writer  througboat  as  a  man  imbued  with 
the  Alexandrian  philosophy,  which  is  embodied  in  the  works  of  Philo. 
His  view,  while  containing  an  element  of  truth,  appears  to  me  greatly 
exaggerated.  See  also,  on  the  same  side,  Anathon  Aall,  GeschichU  der  Logog- 
idee  in  der  chrietUchm  Litteraiwr^  1899 ;  and  Julias  Grill,  Untereuchungen 
iiber  die  Entetehung  de$  vierten  Evangdiwm^  Erster  Teil,  1902,  where  the  text 
of  Philo  bearing  on  the  subject  is  very  fully  given.  Against  the  hypothesis 
of  direct  literary  dependence  we  have  to  set  not  only  the  complete  difference 
of  style,  but  the  total  absence  of  Philo's  special  vocabulary,  not  only  in 
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Bophical  terms  are  like  soft  echoes  from  some  lower  world, 
and  the  whole  treatment  of  them  leaves  on  my  mind  the 
impression  of  one  who  did  not  belong  to  the  schools,  but  knew 
from  the  society  around  him  the  language  and  the  difficulties 
of  the  thoughtful  men  of  his  time,  and  sought  to  answer  their 
questionings,  not  by  sinking  into  the  wordy  dialectics  of  a 
sophist,  but  by  taking  up  the  current  terms,  and  transmuting 
them  with  the  fire  of  a  faith  which  was  more  akin  to  spiritual 
imagination  than  to  speculative  philosophy.  Hence  his 
replies,  though  tinged  with  the  colours  of  the  age  in  which  he 
lived,  are  in  substance  quite  independent  of  Ebionite  or  Gnostic 
controversies,  and  pierce  to  the  hidden  roots  of  faith  and 
unbelief  in  the  enduring  nature  of  man.  He  does  not  attempt 
to  dear  up  mere  intellectual  doubts  and  perplexities ;  for  these 
vary  from  age  to  age,  and  may  be  due  to  the  inward  striving 
of  the  spirit  towards  a  nobler  life.  He  saw  that  there  was 
more  faith  in  patiently  waiting  for  the  light,  which  will 
make  clear  the  things  that  we  understand  not  now,  than  in 
binding  up  the  soul  in  dogmatic  leading-strings.  The  un- 
belief which  is  of  the  earth,  and  cuts  men  off  from  God,  what- 
ever may  be  their  profession,  he  traces  to  the  unregenerate 
heart,  the  false  deference  to  a  dead  authority,  the  wishing  to 
agree  or  seem  to  agree  with  the  multitude  or  with  the  rulers 
and  the  learned,  the  seeking  of  glory  one  from  another,  and 
not  the  glory  that  comes  from  the  only  God.  These  are  the 
things  that  blind  men,  and  place  them  on  the  wrong  side  in 
the  great  crises  of  history,  when  individuals  and  nations  are 
sifted,  and  the  heralds  of  God  sound  an  alarm  to  a  world 
buried  in  spiritual  sleep.    And,  on  the  other  hand,  the  life  is 

relation  to  Qod,  but  in  regard  to  the  Logoe.  The  idea  of  the  Logos  itself 
had  long  been  a  commonplace  in  Philosophy,  and  the  adoption  of  it  no  more 
proves  a  phOoeopbical  education  than  the  nse  of  the  word  evolution  would 
do  80  at  tiie  present  day. 
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the  light  of  men,  and  he  who  seeks  not  his  own  will,  who 
desires  only  the  glory  of  Him  who  sent  him  Judges  justly  and 
his  heart  is  at  peace  amid  the  strife  of  tongue& 

There  is  one  other  characteristic  which  explains  those  that 
we  have  just  noticed :  the  author  writes  out  of  the  fulness  of 
his  own  inward  experience.     Passage  after  passage  might  be 
quoted  in  illustration  of  this  statement;  but  a  few  must 
suffice.    Interrupting  one  of  his  great  utterances,  he  exclaims^ 
"We  beheld  his  glory,  glory  as  of  an  only-begotten  from  a 
father."  ^    Am  I  wrong  in  saying  that  these  words  indicate  a 
profound  sense  of  having  received  a  veritable    revelation, 
opening  up  vistas  of  heavenly  glory  that  reached  the  very 
bosom  of  Qod  ?    "  He  declared  him  " :  ^  had  not  Christ  declared 
Him  to  the  heart  of  this  disciple,  and  made  him  realize  for  the 
first  time  what  it  was  to  live  in  communion  with  the  Father  ? 
The  author  teaches  at  length  the  doctrine  of  regeneration: 
had  he  not  experienced  a  vital  change  ?    It  is  possible  even 
that,  like  Nicodemus,  he  was  an  old  man  when  the  spirit, 
blowing  where  it  listed,  lighted  upon  him  with  a  new  power, 
and  showed  him  as  never  before  the  true  glory  of  his  master 
and  its  far-reaching  consequences.    Hence  he  knew  in  him* 
self  that  he  had  eternal  life,  that  he  had  passed  out  of  death 
into  lif e.^    "  If  the  Son  shall  make  you  free  ye  shall  be  free 
indeed."  ^    He  does  not  describe  this  freedom ;  but  did  he  not 
feel  within  him  the  freedom  of  a  child  of  God,  and  trace  it  to 
the  emancipating  power  of  him  who  was  ''  the  Son  "  ?    Finally, 
did  he  not  enjoy  the  exalted  communion  of  Love,  with  its  open 
vision  of  the  Beloved,  with  its  indwelling  of  the  Father  and 
the  Son,  with  its  Holy  Spirit  of  Truth,  which  the  world  in 
all  its  cleverness  and  knowledge  cannot  see  ?    Such  was  this 
"theologian,"  as  the  ancients  called  him;  not  the  framer  of 
bare  dogmas,  not  the  architect  of  a  system,  not  the  disputer 

^  L  14.  "  1.  18.  •  V.  24.  *  Tiii.  36. 
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of  this  world,  but  one  who  saw  the  heavens  opened,  and  the 
angels  of  Qod  ascending  and  descending  upon  the  Son  of  Man, 
who  walked  with  the  rapt  face  of  one  whose  faith  had  sub- 
dued the  world,  and  who,  out  of  the  depths  of  his  loving 
heart,  told,  not  only  to  his  own  generation,  but  to  generations 
far  distant  in  time  and  country,  where  he  had  found  the 
secret  of  eternal  life. 
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CHAPTER  IV 

HOW  FAB  IS  THE  GOSPEL  HISTORICAL? 

If  the  purpose  of  the  book  has  been  correctly  described,  we 
cannot  but  ask  whether  its  contents  may  not  have  been  very 
largely  coloured  by  the  idiosyncrasies  of  the  writer's  mind. 
This  is  the  point  which  must  next  engage  our  attention.  It 
is  one  which  might  seem  to  depend  on  the  question  of 
authorship ;  but  in  fact  it  has  to  be  determined  to  a  consider- 
able extent  upon  other  grounds,  and,  in  the  present  state  of 
inquiry,  it  has  become  one  of  the  most  important  items  of 
evidence  through  which  a  conclusion  respecting  the  author- 
ship is  reached.  The  relation  between  those  two  inquiries 
must  be  considered  farther  on;  at  present  we  must  try  to 
estimate  the  historical  character  of  the  book  by  a  just  criticism 
of  the  contenta  That  thisisa  very  difficult  task  to  accomplish 
without  bias  I  am  well  aware ;  and  I  fully  admit  that  com- 
petent and  impartial  men  may  differ  from  the  conclusion 
which  forces  itself  on  my  own  mind,  though  I  think  opinion 
is  steadily  growing,  among  both  opponents  and  defenders  of 
the  Johannine  authorship,  in  the  direction  in  which  the 
facts  seem  to  me  to  point,  so  that  the  contest  between  opposite 
camps  is  one  rather  of  degree  than  of  principle. 

First  of  all  let  us  guard  against  an  error  into  which  a 
modem  and  western  investigator  is  peculiarly  apt  to  faU. 
To  ask  whether  a  work  is  historical  or  not,  is  not  the  same 
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thing  as  asking  whether  it  is  true  or  not;  for  truth  in  regard 
to  the  past  may  be  of  two  kinds.  This  is  an  age  of  research 
and  scientific  accuracy,  and  the  truth  which  we  demand  in 
history  is  truth  of  fact.  There  must  be  no  error  in  a  gene- 
alogy; nothing  must  be  said  to  have  happened  on  Monday 
if  it  really  happened  on  Tuesday ;  no  action  must  be  ascribed 
to  a  man  which  we  are  not  prepared  to  support  in  a  court  of 
justice.  AH  this  is  perfectly  right,  so  long  as  it  does  not 
blind  us  to  a  higher  truth*  The  facts  in  themselves  are 
utterly  barren.  In  history,  as  in  religion,  it  is  the  spirit  that 
quickens,  and  unless  we  can  penetrate  the  spirit  of  great 
historical  transactions,  interpret  the  principles  out  of  which 
they  sprung,  and  throw  ourselves  with  sympathetic  imagina- 
tion into  the  passions  which  animated  the  great  human  drama, 
we  miss  the  only  truth  which  is  worth  receiving.  Now  it 
is  possible,  and  it  was  far  easier  long  ago  than  it  is  now,  to 
think  less  of  the  facts  than  of  the  inner  meaning  of  the  facts, 
and  to  believe  that  the  highest  historical  truth  is  not  reached 
tiU  the  due  impression  is  made  upon  the  mind  of  the  reader, 
even  though  that  impression  cannot  be  made  until  the  facts 
are  cast  into  the  striking  forms  and  tinted  with  the  warm 
colours  of  historical  imagination.  I  may  illustrate  these 
remarks  by  a  quotation  from  Macaulay,  who  certainly  was 
not  a  sentimentalist.  In  speaking  of  Machiavelli's  History  of 
Florence  he  says, "  The  History  does  not  appear  to  be  the  fruit 
of  much  industry  or  research.  It  is  unquestionably  inaccurate. 
But  it  is  elegant,  lively,  and  picturesque,  beyond  any  other 
in  the  Italian  language,  The  reader,  we  believe,  carries  away 
from  it  a  more  vivid  and  more  faithful  impression  of  the 
national  character  and  manners  than  from  more  correct 
accounts.  The  truth  is,  that  the  book  belongs  rather  to 
ancient  than  to  modem  literature.  It  is  in  the  style,  not  of 
Davila  and  Clarendon,  but  of  Herodotus  and  Tacitus ;  and  the 
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classical  histories  may  almost  be  called  romances  toonded  in 
fact.  The  relation  is,  no  donbt,  in  all  its  principal  points, 
strictly  true.  But  the  numerous  little  incidents  which  heighten 
the  interest,  the  words,  the  gestures,  the  looks,  are  evidently 
furnished  by  the  imagination  of  the  author.  The  fashion  of 
later  times  is  different.  A  more  exact  narrative  is  given  by 
the  writer.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  more  exact  notions 
are  conveyed  to  the  reader.  The  best  portraits  are  those  in 
which  there  is  a  slight  mixture  of  caricature ;  and  we  are  not 
aware  that  the  best  histories  are  not  those  in  which  a  little 
of  the  exaggeration  of  fictitious  narrative  is  judiciously 
employed.  Something  is  lost  in  accuracy,  but  much  is 
gained  in  effect.  The  fainter  lines  are  neglected,  but  the 
great  characteristic  features  are  imprinted  on  the  mind 
forever."^  Earlier  in  the  same  essay  he  says:  "How 
Philip  disposed  his  troops  at  Chseronea,  where  Hannibal 
crossed  the  Alps,  whether  Mary  blew  up  Damley,  or  Siguier 
shot  Charles  the  Twelfth,  and  ten  thousand  other  questions  of 
the  same  description,  are  in  themselves  unimportant.  The 
inquiry  may  amuse  us,  but  the  decision  leaves  us  no  wiser. 
He  alone  reads  history  aright  who,  observing  how  powerfully 
circumstances  influence  the  feelings  and  opinions  of  men,  how 
often  vices  pass  into  virtues,  and  paradoxes  into  €txioms,  learns 
to  distinguish  what  is  accidental  and  transitory  in  human 
nature  from  what  is  essential  and  immutable."  Now  I 
suppose  we  may  safely  assume,  as  one  of  the  established 
results  of  criticism,  that  the  distinction  between  ancient  and 
modem  history  which  is  pointed  out  in  the  former  of  these 
passages  is  exemplified  at  least  as  fully  by  the  narratives  of 
the  Old  Testament  as  by  the  histories  of  Greece  and  Rome. 
We  must  add  that  the  Hebrew  writers  had  a  motive  which 
was  foreign  to  the  classical,  or  present  in  a  very  subordinate 
^  Essay  on  Machiavelli,  near  the  end. 
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degree.  They  saw  a  divine  meaning  in  the  history  of  their 
feople,  and  they  were  anxious  not  only  to  make  their 
narrative  vivid,  but  to  show  how  Ood  had  acted  and  spoken 
through  the  heroes  of  the  olden  time.  A  history,  however 
accurate,  which  did  not  present  this  clearly  to  the  popular 
mind  would  not  have  been  to  them  a  true  history.  The  facts 
were  the  drap^y  in  which  the  word  of  Ood  clothed  itself; 
and  as  things  heard  are  not  so  vivid  as  things  seen,  it  was 
necessary  to  enlarge  the  forms  and  heighten  the  colours  in 
order  to  produce  truth  of  impression.  This  tendency  is 
especially  appctrent  in  the  adoption  of  Haggadah  by  the 
Rabbinical  schoola  The  object  of  Haggadah  was  illustration 
and  edification,  and  the  method  was  about  as  remote  from 
modem  historical  criticism  as  it  is  possible  to  conceive ;  but 
probably  these  laborious  Rabbis  were  just  as  proud  of  it  as  the 
modem  critic  is  of  his  newly-found  instrument  of  research. 
In  this  form  of  exposition,  to  quote  the  words  of  Deutsch, 
"  The  persons  of  the  Bible  ....  became,  apart  from  their  pre- 
supposed historical  reality,  a  symbol  and  an  allegory.  And 
what  the  narrative  had  omitted  the  Haggadah  supplied  in 
many  variations.  It  filled  up  these  gaps,  as  a  prophet 
looking  into  the  past  might  do ;  it  explained  the  motives ;  it 
enlarged  the  story."  ^  If  we  extend  our  view  beyond  Palestine, 
we  find  the  system  of  allegorical  interpretation  in  its  full 
development  among  the  Jews  of  Alexandria,  and  see  it  also, 
though  in  a  subdued  form,  in  the  writings  of  Paul  of  Tarsus. 
Nothing  could  be  more  ad^^ted  to  destroy  what  we  should 
call  the  historical  sense ;  for  in  it  the  whole  value  of  ancient 
facto  lay  in  their  embodiment  of  philosophical  or  religious 
ideas.  Men  like  Philo  had  no  interest  in  inquiring  whether 
an  incident  really  occurred  in  this  way  or  in  that,  and  what 
we  regard  as  the  exercise  of  the  first  duty  of  an  historian, 
^  lAUrary  RemoM^ -p,  4$, 
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they  would  probably  have  viewed  as  learned  trifling.  If 
we  would  understand  the  narratives  of  this  period,  we  must 
try  to  place  ourselves  within  its  mental  atmosphere,  and  not 
yield  to  that  narrowness  of  mind  which  judges  the  past  by  the 
current  phrases  of  its  own  day.^ 

These  observations  may  prepare  us  to  examine  without 
discomposure  the  allegation  that  the  Fourth  Qospel  is  not  an 
historical  book  in  our  sense  of  the  word.  In  the  age  o£ 
Haggadah  and  allegory  it  is  conceivable  that  a  man  might  be 
found  who  had  a  dreamy  perception  of  external  things,  but 
entered  with  his  whole  soul  into  the  divine  meaning  which  lay 
behind  nature  and  human  life.  Such  a  one  might  conceivably 
throw  some  of  his  ideas  into  the  form  of  allegory,  and  re- 
present as  spoken  by  Christ  on  earth  what  in  reality  his 
Spirit  had  been  saying  to  the  world  since  he  was  hidden  from 
the  eyes  of  men.  In  writing  a  history  of  this  kind  he  might 
expect  his  contemporaries  to  understand  him,  and  to  extract 
the  essence  of  his  spiritual  thought  without  dwelling  too 
much  on  the  casket  which  contained  it.  There  is  an  interest- 
ing item  of  evidence  that  this  was  the  earliest  view  which 
was  taken  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  It  has  been  preserved  by 
Eusebius  ^  from  the  lost "  Outlines  "  *  of  Clement  of  Alexandria. 
The  fragment  professes  to  give  the  tradition  of  the  Presbyters 
from  the  first,*  and  says,  among  other  things,  **that  John, 
however,  last,  having  observed  that  the  bodily  things  had  been 
exhibited  in  the  Gospels,  being  exhorted  by    his    friends, 

1  An  interesting  illustration  is  afforded  by  **  The  Holy  Life  and  Death  of 
the  Lady  Letece,  Vi-Countess  Falkland,  etc.,  by  John  Duncan  Parson." 
This  work  contains  letters,  ostensibly  of  Lady  Falkland's,  together  with  the 
answers,  which  are  really  composed  by  the  author,  giving,  as  he  says,  "  not 

^  a  strict  relation,  but  a  representation."  See  the  account  in  Tulloch's  BakUmal 
Theology  and  ChrMan  PhUowphy  in  England  in  the  Smmteenih  OmUwry, 
1872,  i.  p.  88,  note  i. 

2  Hist.  Ee,y  vi  14.  »  'TirorvnicTf*,. 
4  itap^oviP  rmv  MnaBw  wp*vfiur4pm¥. 
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inspired  by  the  Spirit,  produced  a  spiritual  Gospel"  ^  Now  in 
the  language  of  Alexandria,  *"  that  which  is  bodily  "  ^  denoted 
the  literal  sense  of  Scripture,  while  "  that  which  is  spiritual "  • 
signified  the  higher  figurative  or  allegorical  meaning.^ 
Clement's  statement,  therefore,  would  not  mean  that  the  other 
Qospels  told  more  about  the  bodily  life  of  Christ,  and  the 
Johannine  more  about  his  teaching,  but  that  the  former  were 
literal  histories,  whereas  John,  under  the  influence  of  a 
special  inspiration,  set  forth  his  higher  and  more  secret 
doctrine  in  the  form  of  allegory.  The  correctness  of  this 
interpretation  is  confirmed  by  the  very  plain  statements  of 
Origen.  In  connection  with  the  visit  to  Capemamn  in  John 
iL  12,  he  shows  at  length  that  the  fourth  evangelist  is  not  in 
historical  agreement  with  the  others,  and,  as  this  is  only  one 
out  of  several  instances,  he  declares  that,  if  all  four  Gospels 
are  to  be  received,  it  can  only  be  through  the  recognition  "  that 
their  truth  is  not  in  the  bodily  (or  literal)  characters,"  ^  and  he 
lays  down  the  somewhat  startling  rule,  that,  where  the  writers 
were  unable  to  speak  the  truth  "at  once  spiritually  and 
corporeally"  (or  allegorically  and  literally),®  it  was  their 
purpose  "to  prefer  the  spiritual  to  the  corporeal,  the  true 
spiritual  being  often  preserved  in  the  corporeal  falsehood,  as 

*  rbr  fjJrrot  ^Itfdtfnip  Kaxarw  ffv¥iZ6vra  tri  tA  o'«/ion'(ic&  ip  rots  *harfy%\ioiS 
Z^Z^iXmraii  wporpawdrra  (nrh  r&p  yvmplfimp,  •rvtC/Aari  Bto^pmOhrra^  irrtvfittruciw 
woi^fftu  €hayy4\top, 

*8ee  especially  Origen,  De  Prvnoipiiij  iv.  11  sqq.^  where  it  is  pertinent  to 
obaerve  that  he  gives  an  aUegoricsd  explanation  of  the  vessels  of  water  at 
Cana.  Farther  on  he  says  that  the  Gospels  are  full  of  things  that  are  said 
to  have  happened,  bat  did  not  happen  literally,  and  that  with  literal 
narratives  innumerable  things  are  mixed  up  which  did  not  reaUy  happen,  %b, , 
16.  See  also  Clem.  AL,  iSf«rom.,  vL  15  «g.,  p.  807,  Potter,  who  describes  as 
T^  emfia  rSy  ypaipAp  t^  xi^us  Koi  rk  Mfiara,  Philo  had  already  compared 
the  literal  sense  to  the  body,  the  symbolical  to  the  soul, — x^  ravra  fihp 
aS/utri  49uc4pai  pofilCtw,  ^vxf  S^  ^icctya  {De  Migrat.  Ab,,  §  i6,  i  450). 

*  ttpm  iiXriBkt  tdrrmp  •^k  4p  rois  (rmfiarueois  XApo'cr^P^i''*     Com,  in  Joan,j  X.  2. 
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one  may  say."^  There  is  an  echo  of  this  view  even  in 
Epiphanius:  ''for  most  of  the  things  spoken  by  him  were 
spiritual,  the  fleshly  things  being  already  certified."  *  If  this 
belief  prevailed  at  all  widely  in  the  second  century,  it  would 
account  for  the  comparative  neglect  of  the  Gospel  by  an 
apologist  like  Justin  Martyr,  who  would  derive  his  own 
doctrines  from  it,  but  would  appeal  to  it  very  sparingly  as  an 
evidence  of  facts.  On  the  other  hand  the  tendency  to  accept 
it  as  veritable  history  would  naturally  grow  as  time  parsed  on, 
and  the  first  impression  made  by  its  publication  gave  way  to 
a  lifelong  familiarity  with  its  contents.  Indeed,  the  common 
mass  of  Christians  would  soon  receive  it  in  its  most  literal 
sense ;  for  the  very  object  of  allegory  was  to  accommodate  itself 
to  the  duller  apprehension  of  less  advanced  minds,  and  under 
the  semblance  of  facts  to  infuse  as  large  an  amount  of 
spiritual  truth  as  each  man  was  able  to  assimilate. 

Does,  then,  the  character  of  the  Fourth  Gk)spel  afibrd  any 
sanction  to  this  ancient  account  of  its  purpose  ?  Undoubtedly 
its  avowed  theological  aim  and  its  general  tone  are  calculated 
to  suggest  something  of  the  kind,  and  may  induce  us  to 
scrutinize  the  matter  more  closely.  We  will  look  first  at  the 
speeches  and  then  at  the  events. 

In  the  speeches  no  one  who  was  not  committed  to  the  old 
idea  of  infallibility  would  expect  to  find  verbal  exactness^ 
On  any  hypothesis  they  were  not  written  in  the  Oospel  till  at 
least  fifty  or  sixty  years  after  they  were  spoken ;  and  although 
certain  expressions  might  fix  themselves  indelibly  in  the 
memory,  the  speeches  as  a  whole  could  not  be  communicated 
after  that  lapse  of  time  with  the  accuracy  of  a  modem  news- 


^  wpQKpCwtuf  rh  itytvfiartKhtf  rod  vrnfiarucov,  vmiofu^yov  woXXdicts  roD  AXigOovs 
irr€viiariKov  iv  r^  amfiarix^,  its  &y  cfvoi  rif,  tffc^ct.     lb,  4,  p.  282,  Lom. 

^  nvf vMOTucA  T^p  ^p  Tk  irXciora  *»'  oJbxQv  Xty^/itva,  r&p  eapKUcUp  ffSi| 
iwmv^tJavBirrmv,    Haer,y  li  19.    vrcv/Mircicdfssallegorically  (i6.  32). 
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paper  report.  The  memory  might  indeed  have  retained  them 
with  a  great  degree  of  correctness  if  through  all  that  time 
they  had  been  made  the  subject  of  catechetical  ^instruction ; 
but  if  that  had  been  the  case,  they  would  surely  have  blended 
with  the  synoptic  tradition,  and  not  have  stood  apart  in  their 
present  strange  singularity.  From  this  consideration  it  seems 
probable  that  no  more  can  be  justly  claimed  for  them  than 
that  they  are  genuine  reminiscences,  called  up  after  the  lapse 
of  many  eventful  and  exciting  years,  and  consequently  liable 
not  only  to  be  conveyed  in  the  author's  peculiar  manner,  but 
to  have  their  substance  affected  by  the  intermingling  of  his 
own  feelings  and  experiencea  We  find,  accordingly,  that  the 
style  of  the  speeches  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  Evangelist. 
In  the  address  to  Nicodemus  it  is  by  no  means  evident  where 
the  language  of  Christ  is  supposed  to  end  and  that  of  the 
Evangelist  to  begin;  and  so  slight  is  the  historical  interest 
that  we  are  told  nothing  of  the  end  or  the  result  of  the  inter- 
view. John  the  Baptist  also  speaks  the  language  and  the 
thoughts  of  the  writer,  so  much  so  that  many  suppose  that 
the  address  at  Aenon  loses  itself  and  disappears  in  the  author's 
reflectiona  At  xii  36  there  is  a  pause  in  the  narrative,  and 
Jesus  withdraws  into  concealment.  Then  come  reflections  of 
the  author  upon  unbelief  and  upon  cowardly  belief.  These 
are  succeeded  by  a  speech  from  Jesus,  to  which  no  place  is 
assigned;  and  it  seems  to  be  the  author's  way  of  smnming 
up  the  teaching  contained  in  the  former  part  of  his  work. 
When  we  add  that  the  style  of  Christ's  teaching  is  different 
from  that  in  the  Synoptics,  we  have  a  body  of  evidence  which 
has  convinced  some  of  the  ablest  defenders  of  the  Johannine 
authorship  that  the  speeches  have  been  very  deeply  coloured 
in  their  passage  through  the  writer's  mind 

But  can  we  go  further,  and  find  any  traces  of  a  later  date 
than  the  time  of  Christ?    The  universalism  of  Christianity 
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is  explicit  in  the  teaching  of  Jesus.  He  speaks  with  the 
consciousness  of  a  world-wide  mission.  He  refers  to  the  law 
as  "your  law,"  "their  law,"^  as  though  he  and  his  followers 
were  quite  independent  of  and  above  it.  Faith  in  himself  was 
the  one  all-sufficient  ground  of  life,  and  it  was  only  a  mistaken 
opinion  of  the  Jews  that  life  was  to  be  found  in  the  Scriptures.* 
The  true  worshippers  must  worship  in  spirit  and  in  truth.* 
He  had  other  sheep  which  were  not  of  the  Jewish  fold,  and 
these  he  was  to  bring  so  that  there  should  be  one  flock,*  Now, 
if  this  teaching  had  been  really  so  clear,  the  great  Pauline 
controversy  about  the  obligation  of  the  law  could  hardly  have 
arisen.  Paul,  being  unable  to  appeal  to  any  express  teaching 
of  Christ's,  relies  on  the  significance  of  his  person  and  his 
work;  and  this,  which  is  avowedly  interpretation  in  Paul, 
becomes  in  John  a  constituent  portion  of  Christ's  doctrine. 
This  seems  to  show  that  the  writer  was  guided  in  his  thoughts 
by  the  circumstances  of  his  own  time,  and  was  carrying  back 
into  the  words  of  Jesus  what  had  indeed  resulted  from  the 
whole  spirit  of  his  life  and  teaching.  This  consideration  is 
hardly  qualified  by  the  fact  that  in  some  passages  Jesus 
speaks  in  closer  agreement  with  the  Synoptica  He  calls  the 
Temple  his  Father's  house.^  He  declares  that  salvation  is 
from  the  Jews.*  He  says  that  the  Scripture  cannot  be 
broken.^  But  this  does  not  alter  the  fact  that  he  sets  up 
faith  in  himself  as  a  new  and  all-sufficient  principle  of  life,  in 
opposition  to  Judaism ;  and  the  historical  correctness  of  some 
passages  does  not  disprove  the  presence  in  others  of  the  inter- 
preting thought  of  a  later  time.  The  same  reflection  of  later 
ideas  is  suggested  by  the  controversy  with  the  Jews.  In 
the  other  Gospels  the  main  points  of  attack  are  the  formalism 
and  hypocrisy  of  the  Pharisees.     But  in  John  the  controversial 

1  viii  17,  X.  34,  XV.  25.    See  also  vii.  19.  «  v.  39. 

5  iv.  23,  24.  ♦  X.  16.  *  ii.  16.  •  iv.  22.  ^  X.  35. 
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opponents  as  a  role  appear  simply  as  ''the  Jews/'  and  the 
object  of  attack  is  their  unbeliei  This  points  rather  to  the 
Church's  controversy  with  the  rabbinical  schools  than  to  the 
experiences  of  Jesus  himself.^  Again,  the  confident  claim  to 
be  the  Messiah  from  the  very  first,  making  indeed  the 
proclamation  of  his  Messiahship  the  central  purpose  of  his 
mission,  is  so  unlike  the  teaching  described  especially  by  Mark, 
that  it  is  difiicult  to  believe  that  they  are  both  historical  I 
do  not  wish  to  exaggerate  this  difiference.  Even  in  the  earlier 
portion  of  the  Synoptics  a  profound  sense  of  greatness  and 
authority  may  be  traced  in  the  teaching  of  Jesus ;  but  what 
at  most  is  implied  in  this  part  of  the  Synoptics  has  become 
explicit  and  doctrinal  at  the  very  opening  of  Christ's  ministry 
in  John.  Surely  the  former  representation  is  the  more  likely 
to  be  historical,  and  our  author  carries  back  into  the  earthly 
life  of  Jesus  what,  through  the  Spirit  and  through  the  Church, 
he  had  been  declaring  to  the  Jews  ever  since  they  had  rejected 
and  crucified  him.  This  argument  is  not  weakened  by  an 
appeal  to  x.  24,  where  the  Jews  say,  **  If  thou  art  the  Christ, 
tell  OS  plainly,"  as  though  he  had  not  yet  done  so ;  for  Jesus 
replies,  "I  told  you,  and  ye  did  not  believe,"  showing  that 
their  unbelief  was  not  from  any  want  of  explicit  declaration 
on  his  part.  Once  more,  the  complete  spiritualizing  of  the 
eschatology,  though  we  would  so  gladly  trace  it  back  to  Jesus 
himself,  is  so  wide  a  deviation  from  the  other  Gospels,  and  is 

^  See  these  conaiderationB  treated  at  length  in  Weizsacker,  Da$  apatt. 
ZeUaUer^  2nd  edition,  1890,  p.  539  iqq.  Quite  in  accordance  with  the 
Synoptical  account^  however,  the  PhariBees  appear  seventeen  times  as  the 
active  enemies  of  Jesus.  The  Jews  are  mentioned  sixty-six  times,  and  in 
more  than  forty  they  are  the  people  who  dispute  the  claims  which  Jesus 
puts  forward.  This  curious  fact  has  no  parallel  in  the  Synoptics.  In  all 
three  **  the  Jews''  are  mentioned  only  sixteen  times,  chiefly  in  the  phrase 
"  the  king  of  the  Jews."  They  are  referred  to  very  rarely  by  the  historians 
themselves  :^nce  in  Mt  xxviii.  15  ;  onoe  in  Mk.  vii.  3  ;  twice  in  Lk.  vii. 
3,  xxiiL  51.    The  party  antagonistic  to  Jesus  is  nowhere  so  described. 
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so  easily  explained  by  the  transforming  influence  of  time,  that 
we  seem  to  hear  rather  what  Christ  had  spoken  through 
history  and  inward  experience  to  the  hearts  of  his  disciples 
than  the  words  which  he  had  addressed  to  them  on  earth. 

There  is  one  other  aspect  of  the  speeches  on  which  we  must 
touch.  Their  egotism  has  led  to  a  charge  of  arrogance  against 
Jesus  on  the  assumption  of  their  genuineness,  and  to  an 
assertion  of  their  falsity  on  the  assumption  that  Jesus  had 
really  a  noble  and  devout  mind.  I  confess  I  am  not  at  present 
able  to  feel  the  validity  of  the  ethical  rule  which  renders 
these  judgments  necessary.  It  seems  to  me  to  rest  on  the 
tacit  supposition  that  Jesus  filled  no  providential  place  in  the 
spiritual  history  of  the  world,  and  that  we  must  reduce  him 
to  the  level,  not  only  of  humanity,  but  of  ordinary  humanity. 
When  his  high  claims  offend  us  we  are  saying  in  our  hearts, 
"Is  not  this  the  son  of  Joseph?  What  business  has  he  to 
talk  in  this  fashion  ? "  But  disregarding  particular  views  of 
Christ's  person,  can  we  not  conceive  a  man  set  apart  to  be  the 
organ  and  leader  of  a  world-wide  spiritual  movement,  and 
becoming  conscious  in  himself  that  it  was  so  ?  Can  we  not 
conceive  him  under  the  burden  of  his  great  message,  rapt  into 
a  communion  in  which  he  felt  that  he  was  interpenetrated 
with  the  life  and  word  of  God,  and  that  it  was  laid  upon  him 
to  communicate  these  to  mankind,  to  draw  to  him  disciples 
who  would  trust  him  to  the  uttermost,  and  to  marshal  the 
consecrated  host  who  were  to  save  the  world  by  suffering  and 
by  love  ?  And  ought  such  a  one  to  teach  nothing  but  abstract 
truth  ?  Ought  he  never  to  cry,  as  he  looked  with  profound 
compassion  upon  the  wants  and  woes  of  his  brethren,  "  If  any 
man  thirst,  let  him  come  unto  me  and  drink ;  if  any  man  is 
sleeping  in  the  death  of  sin,  let  him  hearken  unto  my  voice  and 
live ;  if  any  man  is  groping  after  God  in  ancient  parchments, 
and  title-deeds  of  law,  let  him  look  to  me,  for  the  Father  is 
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here,  living  in  me,  and  I  in  him  ?  "  Surely  to  be  silent  would 
be  to  hide  his  light  under  a  bushel  and  to  be  false  to  the  trust 
that  was  laid  upon  him ;  and  it  seems  to  me  a  strangely 
external  way  of  judging  of  conceit  to  be  offended  at  such 
utterances,  without  considering  the  greatness  and  providential 
position  of  him  who  uttered  them,  as  though  self-complacency 
might  not  lurk  under  a  careful  abstinence  from  egotism,  and 
the  deepest  humility  accompany  the  loftiest  claim&  But 
having  said  this,  I  am  prepared  to  admit,  on  historical  grounds, 
that  the  personal  claims  of  Jesus  were  probably  less  plain, 
direct,  and  frequent  than  the  Fourth  Qospel  would  lead  us  to 
suppose.  Other  indications  have  shown  us  that  the  speeches 
have,  to  say  the  least,  been  coloured  in  their  passage  through 
the  writer's  mind ;  and  here,  too,  the  Synoptics  are  probably 
nearer  to  the  historical  facts.  The  writer  had  felt  the 
quickening  influence  of  Christ  with  such  a  rare  power,  that  in 
part  he  is  setting  forth  all  that  Jesus  had  been  to  himself ; 
and  ascribing  to  him  words  which  he  had  heard  in  the  spirit 
rather  than  with  his  fleshly  ears. 

I  must  refer  here  to  an  argument  in  favour  of  the  strict 
authenticity  of  the  speeches,  to  which  Bleek^  attaches  the 
greatest  importance.  He  thinks  the  prophetical  utterances 
of  Christ,  especially  those  relating  to  his  own  approach- 
ing fate,  are  clearly  more  historical  than  those  in  the 
Synoptica  The  latter  declare  the  coming  events  quite  ex- 
plicitly and  fuUy,^  and  yet  we  are  told  that  the  disciples  did 
not  understand  what  was  said,  and  the  catastrophe  came  upon 
them  as  a  surprise.  It  is  therefore  likely  that  Jesus  really 
gave  more  figurative  intimations  of  his  death  and  resurrection, 

1  EwleU,  in  das  N.T.,  4th  ed.,  1886,  pp.  327  tqq.  This  argument  had 
already  been  used  by  Bertholdt^  EirdeU,,  pp.  1305  9qq,  (quoted  by 
Bretschneider,  Probabilia^  p.  14). 

'  See  Matt  xyL  21,  xvii.  22  $q,j  zx.  18  8q,;  Mk.  viii.  31,  iz.  31,  x.  33  sq,; 
Lk.  ix.  22,  44,  xviii.  31  tqq. 
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and  these  we  find  in  the  Fourth  Gospel^  The  same  facts 
make  curiously  different  impressions.  To  me  it  seems  that 
the  Synoptical  account  has  a  much  more  historical  air  than 
the  Johannine.  The  words  have  very  likely  been  made  a 
little  more  explicit,  from  the  writers'  knowledge  of  their  ful- 
filment: but  that  Jesus  should  be  impressed  by  the  judicial 
murder  of  the  Baptist,  and  by  the  growing  opposition  to  him- 
self, and  should  declare  his  conviction  that  the  Jewish  authori- 
ties would  compass  his  death,  and  even  do  so  by  giving  him 
up  to  the  Romans,  and  should  further  assert  his  faith  that 
neither  he  nor  his  cause  could  be  destroyed, — all  this  falls 
within  the  bounds  of  historical  probability.  The  Messianic 
hopes  and  the  mistaken  affection  which  led  Peter  to  rebuke 
him  would  account  for  the  inability  of  the  Apostles  fully  to 
apprehend  his  meaning.  But  the  predictions  in  John  are 
anticipations,  not  of  seeming  disaster  coming  from  the  violence 
of  men,  but  of  the  fulfilment  of  a  voluntarily  accepted  mission. 
"  The  Father  loves  me  because  I  lay  down  my  life  that  I  may 
take  it  again :  no  one  takes  it  from  me,  but  I  lay  it  down  of 
myself," — surely  these  are  not  words  that  merely  contain  a 
dark  intimation  of  having  to  sacrifice  life  in  the  struggle 
against  sin ;  and  for  my  part  I  cannot  see  the  historical  prob- 
ability of  their  having  been  uttered  by  Jesus  himself.  They 
are  rather  his  reply,  through  his  disciple,  to  the  objection  of 
the  Jews  that  they  had  baffled  him  by  the  crucifixion,  and 
proved  that  he  was  not  from  God.  So  little  was  this  the  case, 
that  he  met  his  death  in  voluntary  submission  to  a  divine 
command,  and  thus  death,  instead  of  showing  that  he  was 
deserted  of  God,  secured  him  in  the  Father's  love.  This  was 
a  great  truth,  and  the  writer  saw  that  it  lay  deep  in  the  heart 
of  Christ,  and  sustained  him  on  the  Cross ;  and  yet  the  words 

*  viL  33  «g.,  viii.  21,  x.  11,  17  «g.,  xiL  23  <?.,  xiv.  1-4,  18  sqq.,  28,  xvL 
16. 
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may  not  fit  naturally  into  the  historical  situation  in  which  he 
has  placed  them. 

On  the  whole,  then,  I  am  unable  to  regard  the  speeches  as 
strictly  historical  It  has  indeed  been  contended  with  much 
force  that  there  must  have  been  a  speculative  side  to  the 
teaching  of  Christ,  else  Christianity  could  never  have  had 
such  an  influence  on  the  world  of  thought.  This  is  well 
worthy  of  consideration;  and  I  am  far  from  denying  that 
there  may  be  in  the  Gospel  a  large  admixture  of  genuine 
reminiscence,  especially  of  the  substance  of  the  teaching ;  but 
I  do  not  think  our  critical  appliances  will  enable  us  to  detach 
it^  except  perhaps  in  the  case  of  some  short  and  striking 
sayings,  where  the  writer  expressly  adds  his  own  interpre- 
tation.^ The  writer  himself  probably  could  not  have  told  us 
in  the  case  of  the  longer  speeches  that  this  was  said  in  the 
flesh  and  that  in  the  spirit,  nor  did  he  care  to  make  such  an 
analysis.  Christ  was  always  speaking  these  things  to  his 
listening  soul,  and  what  did  it  matter  if  he  had  not  heard 
these  precise  words  in  Palestine,  when  they  came  to  him 
straight  out  of  the  heart  of  the  Beloved  ?  We,  too,  may 
well  withhold  our  hands  from  the  seamless  robe.  The 
book  is  religious,  giving  us,  not  a  photograph,  but  an 
interpretation  of  a  great  life;  and  it  ia  more  important 
for  us  to  understand  the  inner  meaning  of  Christ's 
message  to  the  world,  and  to  hear  with  the  spirit  his 
words  of  life  and  consolation,  than  ^  to  know  the  precise 
phrase  which  once  for  a  moment  ruffled  the  air  of 
Palestine, 

Turning  to  the  events,  we  will  notice  first  some  striking 
differences  between  the  Synoptics  and  John,  in  regard  to 

*  See.  ii.  21,  viL  39,  xiL  33.  This  fact  was  uaed  by  Henke,  in  1798, 
as  an  evidence  that  John  recorded  the  very  words  of  Jesus.  Bretschneider 
replies  (Probdbili^if  pp.  22  $qq,). 
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which  some  able  critics  have  discerned  in  the  latter  a  closer 
adherence  to  history. 

Bleek  argues  with  great  force  that  historical  probability- 
is  altogether  on  the  side  of  the  Fourth  Qospel  in  its  account 
of  the  journeys  to  the  feasts  at  Jerusalem.*  Men  were 
required  by  the  law  to  present  themselves  at  Jerusalem  three 
times  a  year;  and  even  if  Christ's  ministry  did  not  last  a 
full  year,  it  is  not  likely  that  he  never  made  his  appearance 
in  the  capital  Still  more  important,  according  to  Bleek,  are 
the  indications  which  the  Synoptics  themselves  contain  that 
Jesus  had  been  several  times  in  Jerusalem  before  the  last 
Passover,  and  endeavoured  to  convert  the  inhabitants  of  the 
city.  He  relies  especially  on  the  appeal  in  Luke  xiii  34  «g.,  Mt 
xxiii.  37  sq,,  "  0  Jerusalem,  Jerusalem  ....  how  often  would 
I  have  gathered  thy  children  together,  ....  and  ye  would 
not."  He  thinks  also  that  Joseph  of  Arimathsea  must  have 
become  attached  to  Jesus  duringa  visit  of  the  latter  to  Jerusalem, 
and  that  the  acquaintance  with  Mary  and  Martha  points  in 
the  same  direction.  Finally,  he  contends  that,  if  the  accepted 
tradition  did  not  admit  of  these  repeated  journeys  to  the 
capital,  the  author  could  have  had  no  motive  for  altering 
the  history  in  a  way  which  would  at  once  create  objections 
to  his  work ;  for,  even  if  he  thought  it  necessary  to  transfer 
the  chief  controversy  to  Jerusalem,  he  might  have  escaped 
such  a  glaring  violation  of  fact  by  prolonging  the  visit  which 
was  known  to  be  historical  These  arguments  are  certainly 
not  without  weight;  but  there  are  considerations  on  the 
other  side  which  greatly  weaken  their  force.  The  negative 
evidence  of  the  Synoptics  is  not  easily  set  aside.     It  is  really 

1  Einl,,  p.  298  sqq.  Professor  H.  H.  Wendt  takes  the  same  view,  bat 
discusses  the  question  inadequately:  Das  Johannesevangeliwn,  Eine 
Untertuchung  seiner  Entstehung  u.  seines  gesckichtUchen  Weries^  1900,  pp- 
8  sqq. 
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a  threefold  evidence,  for  both  Matthew  and  Luke  have  much 
material  peculiar  to  themselves,  so  that  one  or  other  of  them 
might  very  well  have  introduced  some  notice  of  the  visits  to 
Jerusalem.  This  unanimity  of  silence  is  the  more  remarkable 
when  we  remember  that  the  parent  church  was  established 
in  Jerusalem,  where  the  Apostles  would  most  naturally  press 
upon  the  attention  of  their  converts  some  of  the  teaching 
which  had  been  given  in  their  own  city,  especially  as  it  was 
of  such  a  doctrinal  and  fundamental  character.  Whatever 
origin  we  may  assign  to  the  Synoptics,  they  probably  rest  in 
the  last  resort  on  the  oral  teaching  of  the  first  circle  of  disciples, 
and  thus  their  silence  about  the  visits  to  the  feasts  is  very 
difiicult  to  explain  except  by  tjie  supposition  that  these  visits 
never  took  place.  But  it  is  important  to  observe,  further,  that 
the  evidence  is  not  wholly  negative,  for  there  are  certain  sayings 
which  seem  to  imply  that  the  writers,  at  all  events,  believed 
that  the  last  public  visit  was  also  the  first.  After  the  con- 
fession of  Peter,  Matthew  relates  that  "  from  that  time  Jesus 
began  to  show  his  disciples  that  it  was  necessary  for  him  to 
go  away  to  Jerusalem,^  and  suffer  many  things."*  These 
words,  which  are  not  in  the  parallel  accounts,  surely  indicate 
the  belief  of  the  evangelist  that  a  visit  to  Jerusalem  was  a 
new  incident  in  the  ministry  of  Christ.  Farther  on  we  are 
told  that  on  the  way  to  Jerusalem  Jesus  took  the  Twelve,  and 
said  to  them, ''  Behold,  we  are  going  up  to  Jerusalem,  and  the 
Son  of  Man  shall  be  delivered  to  the  Chief  Priests  and 
Scribes,"  etc  ^  Luke  varies  the  subsequent  words,  but  retains, 
**  Behold,  we  are  going  up  to  Jerusalem."  *  Mark  adds  "  that 
the  disciples  followed  him  with  amazement  and  fear,"  ^  showing 
their  vague  anticipation  of  some  crisis  far  other  than  they 
desired.    It  might  be  said  that  this  state  of  mind  would  be 


1  A«*  abrhp  iLWf\0t7p, 

*  xvi  21. 

»  Mt.  XX.  17-18. 

•xviii  31. 

^  X.  32-33. 
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more  intelligible  if  they  had  already  experienced  the  hostility 

of  Jerusalem ;  but  if  this  were  intended,  we  should  probably 

read,  "Behold  we  are  going  up  again  to  Jerusalem."    The 

passages  as  they  stand  leave  a  decided  impression  that  this 

was  a  new  enterprise,  beset  with  new  danger&    There  is 

another  passage  of  a  similar  kind  in  Luke,^ — "  When  the  days 

were  being  fulfilled  that  he  should  be  received  up,  he  set  his 

face  steadfastly  to  go  to  Jerusalem."    This  statement  implies 

that  a  journey  to  Jerusalem  demanded  unusual  resolution,  and 

we  may  find  here  the  reason  why  Jesus  refrained  from  going 

up  to  the  feasts.     He  may  have  felt  all  along  that,  if  he  went, 

he  must  take  his  life  in  his  hands,  and  that  the  time  was  not 

come  for  the  death-struggle.    He  who  gave  such  offence  by 

breaking  the  law  of  the  Sabbath  would  have  no  scruple  in 

keeping  away  from  one  or  two  feasts,  and  this  is  all  that  we 

have  to  account    for    within    the    period    allowed    by  the 

Synoptists.     He  might  naturally  seek  to  establish  his  position 

in  Galilee  before  venturing  to  assail  the  capital,  and  it  is 

doubtful  whether  the  hierarchy  would  have  submitted  so 

long  to  the  vehement  attacks  which,  according  to  the  Fourth 

Gk>spel,  he  made  upon  their  authority.     All  these  indications 

are  confirmed  by  the  evident  belief  of  Matthew  that  Jesus  was 

not  known  in  Jerusalem  except  by  repute;  for  he  tells  usiJiat, 

"  when  he  entered  Jerusalem,  all  the  city  was  moved,  saying, 

Who  is  this?  and  the  multitudes  [that  is,  those  who  were 

coming  up  to  the  feast,  and  escorting  him]  said.  This  is  the 

prophet  Jesus,  he  from  Nazaxeth  of  Galilee."^    It  appears, 

then,  that  although  the  Synoptical  accounts  do  not  actually 

contradict  the  Fourth  Gospel,  they  belong  to  a  circle    of 

tradition  in  which  it  was  believed  that  Jesus  paid  only  one 

public  visit  to  Jerusalem,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  explain  the 

existence  of  this  tradition  except  on  the  supposition  of  its  truth. 

'ix.  51.  ^xxi.  lo-ii. 
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But  how  are  we  to  explain  the  statements  which  seem  to 
nm  counter  to  this  evidence  ?  Christ's  acquaintance  with 
people  in  or  near  Jerusalem  presents  no  difficulty  whatever ; 
for,  to  say  nothing  of  the  fact  that  people  from  Jerusalem 
visited  Galilee  for  the  express  purpose  of  hearing  Jesus,^  he 
himself  must  have  been,  and  probably  was,  often  in  Jerusalem 
before  his  public  ministry.  The  only  semblance  of  evidence 
is  contained  in  the  exclamation,  ''How  often  would  I  have 
gathered  thy  children  together."  *  Of  this  some  rather  forced 
explanations  have  been  suggested.  Some  understand  by  the 
children  of  Jerusalem  the  Jews  generally ;  but  I  think  Bleek 
justly  considers  this  inconsistent  with  the  context.  Others 
think  that  the  repeated  attempts  may  have  been  made  during 
the  final  visit  to  Jerusalem,  or  during  the  visit  in  JudsBa 
mentioned  in  Matthew  xix.  i  and  Mark  x.  i ;  but  the  exclama- 
tion surely  implies  a  yearning  and  an  opposition  extending 
over  a  longer  time.  Another  suggestion  is  that  the  words  are 
a  quotation  from  a  lost  book  called  "  The  Wisdom  of  God," 
which  is  mentioned  in  Luke  xi.  49  as  the  source  of  the  words 
which  in  Matthew  precede  the  appeal  to  Jerusalem.*  But  if 
a  book  is  really  referred  to,  which  seems  very  doubtful,  the 
quotation  appctrently  ends  before  the  appeal,  for  the  latter  is 
placed  by  Luke  in  a  different  connection.  But  may  we  not 
find  the  real  solution  in  a  proper  interpretation  of  the  words  ? 
Jesus  does  not  say.  How  often  have  I  come  up  hither,  and 
appealed  to  you  in  vain,  but.  How  often  did  I  wish  to  gather 
thy  children  together,  and  ye  did  not  wish  it.  Need  this 
imply  more  than  that  he  often  wished  to  come  to  Jerusalem 
and  save  its  people  from  the  impending  ruin,  but  he  knew 
that  there  was  no  willingness  to  receive  or  follow  him  ?    And 

1  Mt.  iv.  25,  XV.  I.  *  Mt  xxiii.  37  ;  Lk.  xiii.  34. 

'This  view  ia  adopted  by  Dr  Martineau,  The  Seat  of  Authority  in 
Bdigion,  1890,  pp.  342-3. 
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now  he  was  coming,  aware  of  the  opposition  that  awaited  him, 
but  resolved  to  make  his  protest,  and  incur  no  blame  for  the 
approaching  desolation.  I  am  afraid,  then,  that  the  symptoms 
of  a  hidden  agreement  between  the  Synoptics  and  John  vanish 
on  a  closer  scrutiny. 

We  have  still  to  observe  that  early  ecclesiastical  tradition, 
though  not  unanimous,  still  to  a  great  extent  favours  the 
synoptical  view.  The  Valentinians  confined  the  ministry  of 
Christ  to  one  year,  although  they  made  use  of  the  Fourth 
Gk>spel.  Irenaeus  entirely  dissents,  appealing  to  John  and  to 
the  Johannine  tradition.^  The  Clementine  Homilies  ^  assxuned 
that  Christ  associated  with  his  disciples  for  a  whole  year, 
which  the  writer  is  contrasting  with  a  brief  appearance  in  a 
vision,  so  that  a  longer  time  would  have  suited  him  still  better. 
Tertullian  ^  says  that  Christ  suffered  in  the  fifteenth  year  of 
Tiberius,  when  he  was  about  thirty  years  old,  thus  completely 
departing  from  the  view  of  Irenaeua  Clement  of  Alexandria,^ 
assiuning  that  he  preached  only  a  year,  shows  how  this  was 
agreeable  to  the  prophecy,  "  He  sent  me  to  preach  the  accept- 
able year  of  the  Lord."  Origen  ^  says  that  he  taught  a  year 
and  a  few  montha^  The  tradition  that  he  was  crucified  in 
the  fifteenth  year  of  Tiberius,  in  the  consulship  of  the  Gemini, 
is  found  as  late  as  Lactantius^  and  Augustine.^    Now  this 

*  I.  iii  3,  II.  XX.  I,  xxii  i-6.  'xvii.  19  ;  also  the  Recogn.  iv.  35. 

*  Adv.  Jud,  viii.  *  Str<mi.y  i  p.  407,  Potter. 

*  De  Prwicip.,  iv.  5. 

^  In  Contra  Celsum^  u.  12,  he  seems  influenced  by  the  Johannine 
chronologj, — 6  8^  *loiZas  vapk  t$  *lii<rov  Ml  rpia  9t4rptr^9v  (frri.  He  says, 
'*  fere  annos  tres,"  in  the  Series  vetem  interpretaUcmts  cormnentanorum  in 
M<U,y  §  40.  But  in  In  Levit,  Hom^^  ix.  5,  p.  351,  he  says, ''  per  totum  annum 
erat  cum  populo,"  explaiulDg  it  to  be  the  year  which  he  himself  called 
^  the  acceptable  year  of  the  Lord."  I  owe  these  references  to  Dr  Abbot, 
as  below. 

^  Imt,  Din^y  iv.  10 ;  De  Mori.  Pen.,  2, 

*  De  Civ,  Deiy  x  viil  54.  Elsewhere  Augustine  appears  to  accept  a  ministry 
of  some  years'  duration, — *'  postea  [i.«.,  after  the  baptism]  quot  annos  in  hac 
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view  is  in  such  obvious  contradiction  to  the  Fourth  Grospel 
that  we  are  obliged  to  assume  the  existence  of  a  tradition 
which  was  too  well  grounded  to  be  easily  displaced,  and  it  is 
one  more  evidence  that  men  who  fully  accepted  the  Johannine 
authorship  of  that  Gospel  still  believed  that  its  statements 
were  not  always  to  be  understood  literally.'  On  the  whole, 
then,  I  am  obliged  to  conclude  that  in  regard  to  this  marked 
divergence  from  the  older  accounts,  the  historical  balance 
inclines  against  the  Gospel  of  John.  If  the  writer  himself 
intended  his  work  to  be  interpreted  in  the  spirit  and  not  in 
the  letter,  he  would  have  no  hesitation  in  departing  from  the 
tradition,  and,  indeed,  may  have  thought  that  the  more  he  ran 
counter  to  it,  the  less  likely  was  he  to  be  misunderstood. 
Prom  this  point  of  view  there  would  be  an  obvious  propriety 
in  removing  the  chief  controversies  to  Jerusalem. 

The  next  point,  in  which  many  critics  believe  that  the 
Fourth  Gospel  has  a  decided  advantage  over  the  Synoptics, 
relates  to  the  date  of  the  Last  Supper  and  of  Christ's  death. 
It  has  been  the  prevalent  opinion  that,  whereas  the  Synoptists 
represent  Jesus  as  partaking  of  the  regular  Passover,  and 
therefore  place  the  crucifixion  on  the  15th  of  Nisan,  John 
transfers  the  death  to  the  14th,  and  consequently  does  not 
describe  a  Passover  meaL  The  decisive  passage  for  the 
Johannine  view  is  xviii  28, "  They  themselves  did  not  enter 
into  the  Prsetorium,  that  they  might  not  be  defiled,  but  might 
eat  the  Passover."^  Eating  the  Passover  is  a  phrase  which 
cannot  be  legitimately  extended  to  the  feast  of  unleavened 

vita  egerit,''  may  be  known  from  the  record  of  hia  actions :  De  Doct,  Christ,^ 
xxviii  A  great  number  of  references  to  other  writers  who  limited  the 
minisdy  to  one  year  are  given  by  Dr  Ezra  Abhot,  The  Authorship  of  the 
Fourth  Goipd :  ExUmal  Evidence,    Boston,  1880,  p.  73,  note. 

>  Eeim  lays  great  stress  on  the  ecclesiastical  tradition,  and  gives  the 
references,  Oeseh.  Jenty  iii.  495  sqq. 
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bread,  and  therefore  marks  a  time  before  the  Paschal  lamb 
was  slain — ^that  is,  not  later  than  the  14th  Nisan.  This 
statement  must  determine  the  meaning  of  the  expression,  "*  the 
preparation  of  the  Passover."  ^  The  words,  considered  apart 
from  the  context,  might  mean  "  Friday  (the  day  of  preparation 
for  the  Sabbath)  in  the  Passover  week";  but  the  general 
tenor  of  the  narrative  shows  that  they  referred  to  the 
day  of  preparation  for  the  Passover.  Moreover,  it  would 
have  been  quite  sufficient  to  say  that  the  day  was 
Friday  without  any  reference  to  the  Passover,  and, 
indeed,  there  seems  no  reason  for  specifying  the  day  at 
all  in  this  particular  passage,  except  to  indicate  the  co- 
incidence of  the  crucifixion  with  the  slaughter  of  the 
Paschal  lamb. 

Bretschneider  thinks  that  the  statement  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel  is  a  pure  blunder,  due  to  the  writer's  ignorance  of  the 
Jewish  mode  of  reckoning  daya  With  the  Jews,  day  began 
at  sunset;  and  accordingly  the  Paschal  lamb  was  eaten  in  the 
evening  of  the  15th  day  of  the  month,  which  with  us  is  the 
evening  of  the  14th.  The  writer  reckoned  the  day  as 
beginning  at  midnight  or  sunrise;  and,  accordingly,  if  the 
crucifixion  took  place  on  the  15  th,  and  the  Passover  was  eaten 
on  the  1 5th,  the  latter  event  must,  in  his  opinion,  have  come 
after,  and  not  before,  the  crucifixion.  This,  he  admits,  is 
conjecture,  but  it  is  a  conjecture  which  simply  and  entirely 
removes  all  difficulties.^ 

Westcott  endeavours  to  harmonize  the  Synoptics  with  John 
by  suggesting  that  they  used  the  word  "  preparation  "  in  the 
same  sense;  that  it  was  on  the  evening  of  the  13th  of  Nisan, 
which,  with  the  Jews,  .was  the  beginning  of  the  14th,  that 
the  disciples  asked  Jesus  where  they  should  make  ready  the 
Passover;  and  that  they  then  went  immediately,  and 
John  xix.  14.  ^  Probabiliaf  pp.  106  iqq. 
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prepared  a  meal  which  was  partaken  of  that  same  evening, 
and  which  "  became  the  Paschal  meal  of  that  year,  when  the 
events  of  the  following  morning  rendered  the  regular  Passover 
impossibla"  In  regard  to  several  expressions,  however,  it  is 
conceded  that  "if  these  words  stood  alone,  there  can  be  no 
donbt  that  we  should  explain  them  of  the  Paschal  meal  taken 
at  the  legal  time."  ^ 

Among  other  attempts  to  bring  the  Synoptical  Gospels,  or  at 
least  their  source,  into  agreement  with  John,  the  most  striking 
is  that  of  Chwolson.'  He  takes  as  the  fundamental  passage 
Mt  xxvi  17,  "On  the  first  day  of  unleavened  bread,  the 
disciples  came  to  Jesus,  saying.  Where  wilt  thou  that  we  pre- 
pare for  thee  to  eat  the  Passover  ? "  He  points  out  that  this 
statement  contains  an  impossibility,  for  the  first  day  of  un- 
leavened bread  was  the  1 5th  of  Nisan,  whereas  the  preparation 
for  the  Passover  was  on  the  14th.  This  difficulty  is  removed  by 
the  plausible  supposition  that  the  error  arose  from  overlooking 
the  repetition  of  four  letters  in  the  original  Aramaic  Gospel, — 
a  sort  of  oversight,  with  which  those  who  are  acquainted  with 
manuscripts  are  quite  familiar.  The  effect  may  be  presented  to 
the  English  reader  thus :  "  The  first  day  of  unleavened  bread 
drew  near,  drew  near  the  disciples  to  Jesus."  '  In  reading  there 
should  be  a  pause  after  the  first  " drew  near" ;  but  where  no 
punctuation  was  used,  this  might  be  overlooked.  If,  then,  we 
omit  ihe  first  "drew  near,"  we  have  the  exact  statement  of  the 
Greek  Matthew,  "The  first  day  of  unleavened  bread  drew 

*  IfUrodudion  to  the  Study  of  the  OospeU,  p.  339  sqq, 

*  Das  IdseU  Pastamahl  Chritti  u.  dor  Tag  seines  Todes^  nach  den  in 
Udfereinttimmung  gdrachkn  Beriehten  der  SynopHker  n.  des  Evangdiwm 
Johannis.  Published  in  the  M4movres  de  PAcad^mie  imp&iale  des  sciences  de 
8t  Pdersbourgy  vii*  S^rie,  Tmne  xli.,  no.  i,  1892.  There  is  an  excellent 
aecoimt  of  this,  with  some  criticism,  in  the  Jewish,  Quarterly  Review,  1893, 
pp.  680  sqq. 

*  The  Aramaic  suggested  runs  thus : — m*f  wtd^ii  ynpy  Tip  Mn»on  K»Dip  kdv 
:rBi«i  snw 
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near  the  disciples  to  Jesus."  ^  This  conjecture  removes  one 
great  difficulty ;  but  in  order  to  reconcile  the  Synoptics  with 
John,  it  is  necessary  to  suppose  that  this  primary  error  has 
affected  Mark  and  Luke,  which  were  altered  by  a  Gentile 
Christian,  who  was  unacquainted  with  Jewish  usage&^  The 
original  view  of  the  writers  appears  in  the  determination  of 
the  authorities  not  to  kill  Jesus  during  the  festival.^  It  is 
not,  however,  necessary  to  follow  this  subject  here  into 
greater  detail  Sufficient  has  been  said  to  show  that  the 
representation  in  the  first  three  Gospels  is  not  altogether 
above  the  reach  of  criticism.  The  impossibility  involved  in 
the  statement  of  Matthew  xxvi.  17  is  removed  by  Belser  in 
another  way.  He  thinks  that  the  Greek,  under  the  influence 
of  a  Semitic  original,  was  intended  to  mean  "on  the  day 
before  the  feast  of  unleavened  bread,"  that  is,  on  the  13th  of 
Nisan,  and  quotes  Euthymius  in  support  of  this  interpretation.* 
Chrysostom,  again,  understands  Luke's  ^06  Se  fi  ^/mcpa  as 
meaning  that  the  day  was  at  hand,  and  this  view  is  supported 
by  the  Sahidic  translation.^  These  interpretations  seem  forced, 
and  could  be  resorted  to  only  as  desperate  expedients  for  the 
removal  of  a  difficulty.  They  are  followed  by  the  further 
improbability  that  Jesus  deliberately  partook  of  the  Paschal 
meal  on  the  wrong  day,  and  that,  accordingly,  the  lamb  must 
have  been  slain  privately,  and  not  in  the  Temple.*  Chwolson's 
suggestions,  the  soundness  of  which  must  be  determined  by 
rabbinical  scholars,  completely  remove  the  latter  difficulty. 
Having  cited  the  authorities,  he  concludes  that  at  the  time  of 

^  Chwolson  thinks  that  the  sentence,  having  become  faulty,  was  emended 
by  prefixing  3  to  Kor  ;  but  perhaps  this  was  not  required  any  more  than  in 
English  :  see  the  Jewish  Quarterly,  Ic,  p.  682. 

'  P.  12.  '  Mt  xxvL  5,  Mk.  xiv.  2. 

*  See  his  article,  ^  Der  Tag  des  letzten  Abendmahls  u.  des  Todes  Jesu  "  in  the 
Theologitche  Quartalschrift,  1896,  viertes  Quartalheft,  pp.  566  iqq, 

*  iWrf.,  p.  570  tq.  •  Ihid,f  p.  572  9qq, 
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the  crucifixion  the  lamb  was  offered  between  sunset  and  dark 
The  Sabbath,  he  thinks,  extending  from  Friday  evening  to 
Saturday  evening,  included  the  hours  for  the  offering  of  the 
lambs.  According  to  the  Halacha  of  that  time,  the  Passover 
gave  way  to  the  Sabbath,  and  not,  as  at  a  later  period,  the 
Sabbath  to  the  Passover ;  that  is  to  say,  as  the  lambs  could 
not  be  offered  at  the  legal  time,  on  Friday  evening,  they  were 
offered  on  Thursday  evening.  Then  the  question  arose.  When 
should  the  lamb  be  eaten?  Nothing,  according  to  the  law, 
was  to  be  left  till  the  morning.  But  this  might  be  differently 
interpreted.  Some  might  understand  the  morning  to  be 
always  that  of  the  15th ;  so  that  the  lamb,  though  it  had  to 
be  prepared  in  anticipation,  might,  nevertheless,  be  eaten  at 
the  right  time.  This  rule,  Chwolson  thinks,  was  followed  by 
the  authorities,  so  that  their  festival  had  not  begun  at  the 
time  of  the  crucifixion,  and  nevertheless,  the  priests  were  at 
liberty,  since  the  lamb  had  been  already  offered.  Others 
supposed  that  the  lamb  must  be  eaten  on  the  night  which 
immediately  followed  the  offering,  and  so  Jesus,  who  adopted 
this  view,  ate  the  Passover  on  the  Thursday  evening.^    These 

1  Pp.  32  sqq,  Iken  adopted  the  view  that  there  was  a  double  celebration 
that  year,  owing  to  a  difference  in  reckoning  the  day  of  the  month.  This 
is  pronounced  by  Schtlrer,  without  discussion,  to  be  an  **  immogliche 
Ansichf  (Ueber  ^aTtir  rhw^x*-  Giessen,  1883,  p.  9).  He  does  not,  how- 
ever, touch  on  the  reason  for  a  double  celebration,  which  is  suggested  by 
Chwolson.  Josiah  Pratt  also  advocated  the  hypothesis  of  a  double  cele- 
bration, based  on  the  uncertainty  of  the  first  day  of  the  lunar  month.  See 
his  articles  in  the  Jowmal  of  Sacred  Literature  (md  Biblical  Beccrd^  Jan.  and 
Oct  1863,  and  Jan.  1866.  The  Rev.  J.  C.  Lambert  (in  an  article  on  ''  The 
P^Msover  and  the  Lord's  Supper,"  in  the  Jowmal  of  Theological  StudieSy  Jan. 
1903)  refers  to  another  form  of  this  view.  The  Bev.  Matthew  Power,  S.J., 
he  says,  has  a  theory  that  there  was  a  hidden  rule  of  the  Jewish  Calendar- 
ists  which  Ib  known  as  **  Badhu,**  according  to  which  the  Passover  never  falls 
on  a  Friday  (i.«.,  it  was  not  eaten  on  Thursday  evening,  when  the  Jewish 
Friday  be^)  ;  and  when  it  was  foreseen  that  the  Passover  would  fall  on  a 
Friday,  one  day  was  added  to  the  eighth  month  of  the  preceding  year. 
This  happened  in  the  year  of  Christ's  death,  but  Christ  chose  to  keep  the 
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suggestions  certainly  render  the  course  of  events  quite  intelli- 
gible, and  add  greatly  to  the  weight  of  the  arguments  in 
favour  of  the  Johannine  chronology.^ 

The  best  attempts  which  I  know  to  faring  John  into 
harmony  with  the  Synoptists  are  made  by  Norton  ^  and  J.  R 
M'CleUaa*  The  same  view  is  supported  by  Edersheun,  who 
states  that,  though  entering  the  PrsBtorium  would  have  made 
a  man  unclean  till  the  evening,  it  would  not  have  disqualified 
him  for  partaking  of  the  Paschal  Supper,  which  was  eaten 
when  a  new  day  had  begun,  but  that  it  would  have  disqualified 
him  for  eating  of  the  sacrifice  called  Chagigah,  which  was 
offered  on  the  first  Paschal  day  immediately  after  the  m<niiing 
service.  He  states  that  the  term  Pesach  was  applied  not  only 
to  the  Paschal  Lamb,  but  to  all  the  Passover  sacrifices, 
especially  to  the  Chagigah.*  It  is  di£Scult  to  see,  howevw, 
why  a  writer  should  choose  so  misleading  a  phrase,  and  the 
weight  of  opinion  among  Talmudic  scholars  seems  decisively 
against  this  interpretation.*^  Chwolson,  referring  to  Eirchner, 
says  that  the  latter  has  misinterpreted  the  passages  in  the 
Talmud  which  he  dtes  to  show  that  riDD  is  used  of  other  offer- 
ings than  the  lamb.^    He  further  states  that  it  is  incorrect 

Passover  on  the  proper  Scriptural  day  (p.  192).  On  this  suggestion  I  can 
offer  no  opinion. 

^  A  thoughtful  paper  bj  the  Rev,  Q.  H.  Box,  read  before  the  Society  of 
Historical  Theology  in  1901,  suggests  that  the  last  supper  was  not  a  Pass- 
over, but  the  ceremony  of  Kiddfish,  which  was  observed  before  the  Sabbath, 
and  also  in  preparation  for  the  great  festivals. 

<  A  TraniUUion  of  the  Ooepeh^  with  notet^  1855,  vol.  ii  ;  notes  on  John 
xviii.  28  and  xix.  14. 

*  The  New  Tutament  of  our  Lord  amd  Saviowr  Jesus  (^mst^  vol.  i  The 
Fowr  Ootpdiy  1875,  PP-  473  m- 

^  The  Life  and  Times  of  Jesus  the  MessiaKy  1883,  ii  pp.  565  sq.  On  the 
other  side,  see  Schtirer,  Ueber  ^ay^Tv  rh  wdtrxa, 

B  See  Belser,  ^c,  p.  539,  and  the  full  discussion  in  Schiixer,  where,  also, 
the  older  literature  of  the  subject  is  referred  to. 

•  L.C.,  p.  56. 
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to  sappose  that  the  undeanness  caused  by  entering  the 
PraBtorium  wonld  cease  in  the  evening.  Contact  with  or 
proziniity  to  a  grave  made  a  man  miclean  for  seven  days. 
The  dwellings  of  Qentiles  in  Palestine,  as  being  virtually 
foreign  soil,  rendered  unclean ;  and  since,  as  often  happened, 
a  child  prematurely  bom  might  be  buried  in  the  house,  the 
undeanness  lasted  for  seven  days,  unless  it  was  certainly 
known  that  there  was  no  hidden  grave.  This  rule  applies  only 
to  Palestine,  because  in  a  foreign  country  the  houses  were  no 
worse  than  the  entire  land.^ 

As  a  result  of  this  whole  investigation,  it  seems  to  me  to  be 
established  that,  if  the  Gospels  are  to  be  harmonized,  the 
Synoptics  must  yield  to  John,  and  not  John  to  the  Synoptica 
According  to  the  present  texts,  however,  they  present  us  with 
different  dates  for  the  last  supper,  and  both  dates  can  daim 
the  support  of  ardent  advocatea  Among  others  Bleek^ 
argues  with  great  force  and  earnestness  that  John's  account 
is  intrinsically  much  more  probable  than  that  of  the  other 
Gospels*;  and  Eeim,  who  takes  the  opposite  view,  replies 
with  care  and  learning.^  We  must  briefly  review  the  argu- 
ments on  each  side,  which  are  relied  upon  by  these  and  other 
writers. 

The  1 5th  Nisan  was  a  holy  day,  in  which,  as  on  the  Sabbath, 
no  work  was  to  be  done,  except  at  least  the  preparation  of 
f ood.^  AU  the  later  notices  show  that  this  law  was  strictly 
observed,  and  must  have  been  in  force  in  the  time  of  Jesus. 

^  Lx,^  pp.  57  «gr.  The  duration  of  the  undeamiefls  is  also  pointed  out 
by  Schtiier,  Z.c,  p.  33  «gr. 

*  JBinle%t.y  p.  503  iqq. 

*  More  recently  the  same  view  is  maintained  by  Wendt,  Das  Jokawnesev., 
pp.  II  9q^  and  by  F.  Spitta,  Die  wrdmst.  Tradiitionm  iHbtr  Ursprung  u. 
Sirm  da  AhendmahUj  1893,  in  Zwr  Oaek,  u.  Lit,  da  Urehrid.  I. 

*  QttcL  Jemy  iii  469  «grg.  J.  B^ville  also  argues  on  the  same  side,  Le 
quai,  ivang^  pp.  381  agr^. 

*  £z.  zii.  16 :  in  Lev.  xxiii.  7,  Num.  xzviii.  18,  no  exception  is  mentioned. 
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There  are,  therefore,  three  improbabilities  in  the  Synoptic 
narrative:  first,  that  the  Sanhedrim  should  send  an  armed 
band    against    Jesus    immediately   after    the    sacred    meal, 
especially  as  arms  might  not  be  carried  on  the  Sabbath; 
secondly,  that  the  meeting  of  the  Sanhedrim  should  be  held  in 
the  same  night,  for  it  was  not  allowable  to  hold  a  court  on  the 
Sabbath;  thirdly,  that  Jesus  should  be  crucified  on  the  15th, 
for  the  Jews  would  think  this  a  desecration  of  the  day.    In 
reply  to  this,  Eeim  points  out  that  according  to  ancient  law 
and  custom,  executions  for  the  honour  of  God  might  take 
place  on  a  Sabbath  day.    Matthew  and  Mark,  whether  their 
account  be  correct  or  not,  must  have  known  the   Jewish 
custom,  and  they  betray  no  consciousness  of  difficulty  in  their 
narrative.    This  is,  I  think,  Keim's  strongest  argument ;  but 
it  disappears  if  Matthew  and  Mark,  in  their  earliest  form, 
presented  a  different  chronology.    Some  others  are  not  quite 
accurate.    He  says  that  James  the  brother   of  John  was 
executed  at  the  Passover  by  command  of  the  Pharisaic  king 
Agrippa  I.^    But  Acts  gives  no  date  for  the  execution*    It 
only  says  that  when  he  saw  that  it  pleased  the  Jews,  he 
arrested  Peter  during  the  days  of  unleavened  bread,  and  put 
him  in  prison,  intending  to  bring  him  before  the  people  after 
the  Passover.    Notwithstanding  Eeim's  opinion,  I  think  the 
natural  inference  is  that  Agrippa  thought  the  feast  an  unsuit- 
able occasion  for  killing  Peter.    Eeim  also  states  that,  accord- 
ing to  the  testimony  of  Hegesippus,  James,  the  brother  of  the 
Lord,  was  slain  during  the  Passover.^    The  historian  says,  no 
doubt,  that  the  people  were  assembled  for  the  Passover,  but 
he  does  not  say  that  the  festival  had  actually  begun.     More 
important    is    the    statement    that    R.  Akiba,  referring  to 
Deuteronomy  xvii  13,  which  enjoined  publicity  in  the  case  of 
executions,  declared  that  certain  criminals  should  be  brought 
*  Acts  xii.  I  f^.  *  Eus.,  H.  E,,  ii.  23. 
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to  Jerusalem  at  one  of  the  three  great  feasts,  in  order  to  be 
executed  before  the  eyes  of  the  whole  assembled  people.  This 
shows  that  the  later  laws  had  not  driven  out  the  old  view  that 
such  proceedings  did  service  to  God ;  and  Eeim  thinks  that 
the  later  commands  in  the  Talmud  are  attempts  to  enforce  the 
stricter  requirements  of  Shammai  against  the  milder  practice 
of  Hillel,  which  prevailed  in  the  days  of  Jesua  But  it  is 
pointed  out  by  Chwolson  that  the  passage  in  the  Mishnah 
bearing  on  this  subject  refers  generally  to  the  festival,  and 
does  not  sanction  an  execution  on  the  first  or  the  seventh  day, 
which  were  peculiarly  holy.^  To  the  suggestion  that  the 
execution  of  Jesus  on  the  holy  day  may  have  been  due  to  an 
outbreak  of  fanatical  zeal,  Bleek  answers  that  this  will  not 
apply  to  the  case  of  the  two  thieves.  We  may,  however, 
suppose  that  they  were  crucified  by  the  Romans,  without  the 
interference  of  the  Jews ;  but,  then,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
not  likely  that  the  Romans  would  have  offered  such  a  needless 
insult  to  Jewish  feeling.  Eeim  further  contends  that  what- 
ever difficulty  may  still  remain  is  lightened  by  the  fact  that 
the  Passover  itself  was  finished,  and  the  night  was  less  sacred 
than  the  day ;  that  the  trial  was  hurried  through  very  early 
in  the  morning,  and  that  the  execution  itself  was  handed 
over  to  the  Romana  The  difficulty  stUl  remains  that  the 
Sanhedrim  would  not  have  met,  and  exercised  judicial 
functions,  on  the  morning  of  the  1 5th ;  for  even  if  men  were 
executed  for  the  glory  of  God  during  the  feast,  they  may 
have  been  condemned  beforehand.  But  it  is  evident  that  the 
authorities  were  driven  by  their  fears  to  carry  the  business 
through  with  unseemly  haste,  and  they  may  have  thought 
that  an  act  of  such  piety  and  necessity  would  justify  a 
proceeding  to  which  some  legal  objection  might  be  taken. 

^  See  Miflhnah,  Synedriony  x.  4  (in  Surenhusius,  Part  iv.,  p.  258),  where  the 
expression  is  simply  ^ri3. 
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R^ville  escapes  from  the  difficulty  by  supposing,  contrary  to 
the  text  of  all  three  Synoptics,^  that  there  was  not  a  regular 
assembly  of  the  Sanhedrin,  but  only  a  private  meeting  of  some 
priests  and  doctors  of  the  law.^ 

Bleek  further  thinks  it  improbable  that  the  spices  should 
be  prepared,  and  Jesus  buried,  on  the  15th;  but  these  might 
be  allowed  as  works  of  necessity.  His  reference  to  Simon 
of  Cyrene  as  returning  from  his  labour  in  the  field  is  an 
over-statement ;  for  we  are  only  told  that  he  was  coming  from 
the  country,  and  there  is  nothing  to  suggest  that  he  was 
engaged  in  labour.  The  allusions  to  the  day  of  the  crucifixion 
as  irapaaKcw^  in  Matt,  xxvii.  62,  Mark  xv.  42,  Luke  xxiii  54, 
cannot  be  used  in  evidence,  for  this  does  not  mean  the  pre- 
paration of  the  Passover,  but  the  preparation  for  the 
Sabbath,  as  Mark  indeed  takes  the  trouble  to  explain, 
o  ecmv  irpaa-dfifiarop.  Paul,  referring  to  the  Lord's  Supper, 
says  it  was  instituted  on  the  night  in  which  Jesus  was  betrayed, 
instead  of  mentioning  the  night  of  the  Passover;  but  his 
further  account  seems  to  accord  with  the  regular  Paschal 
meal.^  He  calls  Christ  "  our  Passover  "  * ;  but  he  might  use 
this  figure  even  if  the  crucifixion  took  place  on  the  15th. 
The  somewhat  confiicting  appearances  are,  however,  completely 
reconciled  by  Chwolson's  hjrpothesis.  The  Jewish  tradition, 
as  contained  in  the  Talmud,  is  that  Jesus  was  put  to  death 
on  the  day  before  the  Passover.  But  it  is  hard  to  say 
whether  this  is  independent  of  Christian  opinion ;  and  it  was  a 
very  common  opinion  among  Christians  that  Christ,  as  the 
true  Paschal  Lamb,  must  have  been  slain  on  the  i4tL  The 
authorities  will  be  given  when  we  deal  with  the  Paschal 
controversy. 

^  "OAor  rh  vvviZpiw,  Mk.  xiv.  55  ;  Mt.  xxvi.  59 ;  Lk.  zxii.  66. 

^  Le  qwfl,  Svang.f  p.  382. 

'  I  Cor.  xi.  23  9qq,  *  i  Cor.  ▼.  7. 
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Lastly,  Bleek  contends  that  an  error  on  the  part  of  the 
Syn<^tic8  is  easily  explained  If  Christ  made  use  of  the 
last  common  meal  for  the  institution  of  the  Lord's  Sapper 
in  memory  of  his  death,  and  brought  this  into  some  connec- 
tion with  the  Old  Testament  Passover,  the  supposition  would 
easily  arise  that  he  held  this  common  meal  on  the  legal 
Passover  evening,  though  in  fact  it  took  place  a  day  earlier. 
On  the  other  hand,  those  who  defend  the  synoptical  account 
maintain  that  the  author  of  the  Fourth  Qoepel  had  a  dog- 
matic reason  for  altering  the  day,  for  he  wished  to  dissociate 
the  Christian  festival  from  the  Jewish,  and  to  represent  Christ 
as  the  true  Paschal  Lamb.  To  this  it  is  replied  that  the 
writer  nowhere  speaks  of  Christ  as  the  Paschal  Lamb,  and 
certainly  gives  only  the  vaguest  and  most  uncertain  hints 
that  he  had  any*such  conception.  The  text  most  relied  upon  ^ 
may  refer  to  Psalm  xxxiv.  20,  and  not  to  the  law  against 
breaking  a  bone  of  the  Lamb.  This  view  is  favoured  by  the 
reading  of  the  Septuagint,  ov  (rwrpifiiia'eTcu,  whereas  the 
reading  in  Exodus  xii  46  is  ov  trwrpl^rrt,  and  in 
Numbers  ix.  12  01;  <nnrrpi\lroucriv.  We  have,  however,  seen 
that  Christ  was  regarded  as  the  Christian  Passover  (that  is, 
as  the  Paschal  Lamb)  as  early  as  the  time  of  Paul,  and  we 
know  that  this  view  prevailed  at  a  much  later  period,^  so 
that  the  writer  might  alter  the  day  of  crucifixion,  not  in  order 
to  establish  a  new  view,  but  to  adapt  his  picture  to  one  already 
prevalent.  If  this  was  the  case,  it  was  not  necessary  for 
him  to  be  very  explicit  in  his  language.  On  the  other  hand 
it  is  remarkable  that  he  lays  no  stress  even  on  the  date,  but 
allows  it  to  come  out  quite  casually,  so  that  it  might  without 
difficulty  escape  the  notice  of  an  ordinary  reader.    This  mode 

'  The  eridence  will  be  given  in  the  ehapter  on  the  Quartodeciman 
controveny. 
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of  treatment  suggests  rather  an  allusion  to  a  familiar  fact 
than  an  attempt  to  alter  the  accepted  history  in  a  dogmatic 
interest. 

Appeal  has  also  been  made  to  astronomical  calculationa 
The  time  of  appearance  of  the  new  moon,  which  fixed  the 
first  day  of  the  month,  can  be  ascertained  for  any  given  year. 
Now  it  appears  that  in  the  year  30  the  first  day  of  the  month 
was  Saturday,  the  moon  not  being  visible  till  Friday  even- 
ing, which  with  the  Jews  was  the  beginning  of  the  day. 
Accordingly,  if  the  crucifixion  took  place  in  that  year,  and  on  a 
Friday,  it  must  have  been  on  the  14th  day  of  the  month,  and 
the  Johannine  account  is  correct.  The  times  have  been 
calculated  for  the  years  27-36,  within  which  the  crucifixion 
must  have  taken  place;  and  out  of  these  there  is  only  one 
year,  34,  in  which  the  crucifixion,  if  on  a  Friday,  could  have 
been  on  the  15th ;  and  in  this  year  there  is  a  doubt  both  as  to 
the  Passover  month,  and  as  to  the  day  on  which  it  began,  for 
the  conjunction  of  the  moon  occurred  on  March  9,  which  may 
fix  the  month  too  early,  and  on  April  7  at  one  p.m.,  and  the 
hour  leaves  it  uncertain  whether  the  moon  would  be  first  seen 
on  the  evening  of  Thursday  or  Friday.^  I  think  we  may 
assume  that  the  day  of  the  crucifixion  was  Friday,  although 
Westcott  tries  to  prove  that  it  was  Thursday,*  but  our 
uncertainty  about  the  year  prevents  us  from  deciding  our 
question  by  astronomical  tables. 

If  we  endeavour  to  isolate  this  question,  and  settle  it  on  its 
own  merits,  I  cannot  but  think  that  the  balance  of  evidence  is 
distinctly  in  favour  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  The  narrative  of 
John,  if  taken  by  itself,  does  not  lie  open  to  objection,  nor 
does  it  exhibit  in  any  marked  degree  the  signs  of  theological 

^  See  Salmon,  Historical  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Books  of  the  New 
Testament,  pp.  315-17. 
^  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  OospelSj  pp.  344-5. 
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prepossession.  Indeed,  the  doctrinal  interest  is  absent  precisely 
where  we  might  most  reasonably  expect  to  find  it :  for  the 
writer  omits  an  account  of  the  last  sapper,  as  though  he  were 
quite  satisfied  with  the  histories  already  in  circulation, 
instead  of  modifying  the  accepted  narrative,  so  as  to  sever 
that  sacred  meal  from  the  Jewish  ritual,  and  impress  it  with 
an  exclusively  Christian  character.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  synoptical  record  is  not  without  difficulties,  which  them- 
selves suggest  the  alteration  of  an  earlier  account.  Chwolson 
shows  that  the  text  of  John  is  exactly  adapted  to  a  state  of 
things  which  came  to  an  end  about  60  A.D.,  or  after  the 
destruction  of  the  Temple,  and  which  were  not  likely  to  be 
known  at  the  end  of  the  first  century  to  a  writer  who  was 
not  a  member  of  one  of  the  rabbinical  schools.^  If  this  be 
correct,  the  evangelist  must  either  have  written  from  his 
personal  knowledge  of  the  circiunstances  or  have  had  access 
to  some  trustworthy  historical  source. 

The  picture  of  John  the  Baptist  differs  widely  from  that 
given  in  the  Synoptics.  There,  as  well  as  in  Josephus,*  he  is 
the  energetic  preacher  of  righteousness,  whereas  in  our  Gospel 
he  utters  the  familiar  sentiments  of  the  writer.  It  is  true 
that  several  features  of  the  synoptical  account  have  been 
preserved,  and  some  things  have  been  added,  which  present 
no  serious  difficulty.  The  difference  may  be  in  part  explained 
by  the  purpose  of  the  author,  which  is  to  record  the 
"testimony"  which  the  Baptist  bore  to  Christ.  But  the 
other  Qospels  are  not  silent  about  this  testimony,  and  it 
assumes  in  them  quite  another  character.  There  the  coming 
one  is  distinguished  by  his  superior  strength,  and  by  the  fan 

1  See  p.  59  for  the  preecriptions  about  cleanness  and  uncleanness,  and  pp. 
66  9q.  for  "  the  great  Sabbath,"  the  Sabbath  m  Easter  week,  so  called  at  a 
time  when  it  was  regarded  as  the  first  of  the  fifty  days  np  to  Pentecost. 

2  Ant.y  xvm.  ▼.  2. 
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with  which  he  will  cleanse  his  threshing  floor.  He  is  indeed 
of  far  higher  worth  than  John,  and  will  baptize  with  the 
Holy  Spirit;  but  nothing  is  said  of  his  person,  and,  though  it 
is  stated  that  John  recognized  his  superior  in  Jesus,  it  is  not 
alleged  that  he  made  any  explicit  declaration  of  belief  in  him. 
In  the  Fourth  Gospel,  on  the  other  hand,  Jesus  is  fully  made 
known  to  John  by  the  vision  of  the  Spirit  descending  upon 
him,  and  is  in  consequence  pronounced  to  be  the  Lamb  of  Qod 
that  takes  away  the  sin  of  the  world,^  and  also  the  Son  of 
Qod.^  In  the  other  accounts  the  designation  of  the  Son  of  God 
is  ascribed  to  a  voice  from  heaven,  but  is  not  put  into  the 
mouth  of  the  Baptist.  Now  it  is  quite  conceivable  that  a  few 
of  the  disciples  of  John  may  have  been  drawn  to  Jesus,  not 
only  by  their  own  intercourse  with  him  on  the  banks  of  tiie 
Jordan,  but  by  the  testimony  of  their  master,  who  recognised 
in  Jesus  a  grandeur  and  purity  of  character  which  might 
mark  him  out  as  the  future  Messiah;  and  one  of  these 
disciples,  looking  back  through  more  than  half  a  lifetime, 
might  gratefully  suppose  that  the  words  of  his  earliest 
teacher  must  have  been  far  more  explicit  than  they  really 
were,  and  contained,  at  least  in  germ,  all  that  had  since  grown 
to  maturity  in  his  thought  But  the  account,  as  it  stands,  is 
hard  to  reconcile  with  historical  probability;  for  if  John 
had  made  the  complete  declaration  of  faith  which  is  ascribed 
to  him,  he  would  have  become  a  disciple  of  Jesus,  instead  of 
continuing  his  labour  as  though  the  Messiah  had  not  really 
appeared,  and  it  would  scarcely  have  been  possible  for  a  body 
of  his  own  disciples  to  linger  on,  as  they  did,  for  a  considerable 
period  outside  the  Christian  fold.  I  am,  then,  driven  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  Baptist  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  who  is  so 
like  the  evangelist  in  his  thought  and  speech,  is  less  historical 
than  the  rugged  and  vigorous  denouncer  of  wickedness,  the 
^  i.  29,  36.  «  L  34, 
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declarer  of  a  mighty  Messiah,  who  would  winnow  out  men 
like  chaff,  the  marked  and  ascetic  personality  which  stands 
oat  in  such  bold  relief  in  the  short  record  of  the  other 
OoepelB. 

Another  prominent  difference  between  the  Johannine  Gospel 
azid  the  Synoptics  is  in  the  place  assigned  to  the  cleansing  of 
the  Temple.  Few,  I  suppose,  would  now  apply  the  remedy  of 
Uie  harmonists,  and  maintain  that  the  same  event  occurred 
twice ;  but  opinions  may  reasonably  diverge  as  to  the  prob- 
ability of  the  one  or  the  other  account.  To  me  it  seems  that 
the  historical  verisimilitude  is  wholly  on  the  side  of  the 
Syn<qptic8.  They  present  an  intelligible  picture  of  the  course 
of  events,  in  their  dependence  one  upon  another  as  effect  and 
cause.  The  opposition  between  Jesus  and  the  authorities  has 
been  growing  in  intensity,  and  he  goes  up  to  Jerusalem,  fully 
conscious  of  the  hazard  which  he  is  incurring,  to  bear  his 
testimony  against  mere  external  and  legal  righteousness,  and 
the  substitution  of  ritual  for  holiness.  His  reputation  as  a 
great  prophet  has  preceded  him,  and  he  enters  the  city 
escorted  by  an  exulting  multitude.  In  these  circumstances 
he  assumes  the  right  of  a  prophet,  or  of  a  greater  than  a 
prophet,  and  clears  the  Temple  of  its  profane  traffic,  and 
apparently  no  resistance  is  offered,  for  his  right  to  command 
is  for  the  moment  recognized,  and  the  temper  of  his  followers 
is  not  yet  known.  The  authorities  are  paralyzed,  for  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  multitude  runs  high,  and  violent  measures 
might  be  dangeroua  So  they  try  to  bring  him  into  discredit 
by  proposing  ingenious  and  difficult  questiona  Foiled  in  this, 
th^  engage  the  services  of  the  traitor,  seize  Jesus  in  the 
middle  of  the  night,  hurry  through  a  sort  of  trial,  and  per- 
suade Pilate  to  send  him  off  to  execution  before  the  city  was 
well  awake  and  aware  of  what  was  being  done, — for  the 
multitudes  of  which  we  hear  were  doubtless  partisans  of  the 
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Sanhedrim.    Thus  we  have  a  coherent  succession  of  events 
leading  to  the  final  catastrophe.    But  it  is  most  improbable 
that  Jesus  could  have  succeeded  in  cleansing  the  Temple,  if  he 
had  appeared  there  as  an  utterly  unknown  youth,  with  no 
following  but  one  or  two  obscure  frienda     Even  if  we  can 
imagine  something  so  commanding  and  impressive  in  his 
personal  appearance  and  manner  that  the  traders  would  slink 
away  for  shame,  and  offer  no  resistance  to  the  overthrow  of 
their  money-tables  (and  this  is  very  hard  to  imagine),  would 
not  the  authorities  have  at  once  arrested  him,  instead   of 
placidly  asking  for  a  sign,  and  being  quite  content  when  none 
was  exhibited?    If  it  be  said  that  it  is  very  difficult  to 
account  for  the  transference  of  this  incident  from  the  end  to 
the  beginning  of  Christ's  ministry  except  by  the  supposition 
that  that  is  its  true  historical  place,  it  is  equally  difficult  to 
account  for  its  improper  transference  from  the  beginning  to 
the  end.     The  latter  can  hardly  have  arisen  from  mere  mis- 
take, for  the  fact  must  have  been  perfectly  well  known  to  the 
first  group  of  disciples,  and  the  last  visit  to  Jerusalem  is 
precisely  the  part  of  Christ's  life  that  is  related  with  the 
fullest  detail,  and  with  the  most  obvious  signs  of  adequate 
information.    But  neither  is  there  any  discoverable  motive  for 
such  a  modification  of  the  genuine  tradition.     On  the  other 
hand  we  have  already  seen  reason  to  believe  that  the  writer 
of  the  Fourth  Gospel  was  not  wholly  guided  by  historical 
considerations,  and  he  may  have  wished  to  impress  his  readers 
from  the  first  with  the  Messianic  authority  of  Jesus,  and  his 
resistance  to  the  corruption  of  the  national  worship.     He 
may  also  have  felt  that  this  incident  would  be  a  disturbing 
element  in  the  later  portion  of  his  narrative,  for  he  there 
gives  a  completely  new   representation    of    the    course   of 
events.    Thus  we  are  brought  to  the  question  of  the  raising 
of  Lazarus. 
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We  need  not  concern  ourselves  here  with  the  question  of 
miracle,  but  confine  ourselves  to  purely  historical  considers- 
tiona  Negative  evidence  is  proverbially  weak,  and  every 
student  wiU  come  across  very  curious  instances  of  omission 
which  are  not  due  to  ignorance,  and  are  very  difficult  to 
explain*  But  while  fully  aware  of  this,  I  always  find 
myself  strongly  impressed  by  the  silence  of  the  Synoptics 
respecting  this  greatest  of  the  miracles.  In  regard  to 
particular  narratives,  we  may  sometimes  treat  the  Synoptics 
as  practically  one  witness,  but  we  cannot  do  so  in  the  case 
of  omissions,  because  each  evangelist  communicates  facts 
which  are  omitted  by  the  others.  We  have  therefore  three 
independent  omissions  of  a  miracle,  which,  though  not 
included  in  the  last  visit,  is  closely  connected  with  it,  and 
prepares  the  way  for  the  closing  scene.  Luke's  omission 
is  the  more  noticeable  because  he  is  acquainted  with  Mary 
and  Martha,  and  bestows  particular  attention  on  the  journey 
to  Jerusalem.  The  accounts,  though  to  a  certain  extent 
fragmentary,  nevertheless  present  a  sufficiently  connected 
and  intelligible  picture,  and  leave  no  large  empty  space  for 
the  insertion  of  this  crowning  and  decisive  sign.  This  silence 
may  have  had  some  good  reason  with  which  we  are  not 
acquainted,  but  I  cannot  think  of  any  which  to  my  mind 
appears  at  all  satisfactory.  If  this  miracle  of  the  resurrection 
and  the  life  was  really  wrought,  it  was  wrought  as  a  sign 
to  the  world,  and  would  have  been  proclaimed  on  the  house- 
tope  wherever  Christianity  uttered  its  voice.  But  setting 
the  Synoptics  aside,  John's  account  does  not  fall  in  with  the 
probabilities  of  history.  If  men  had  really  witnessed  this 
stupendous  exercise  of  supernatural  power,  and  not  doubted 
its  reality  (for  no  such  doubt  is  suggested),  would  they  still 
have  withheld  even  a  formal  belief  from  Jesus  ?  Would  they 
have  gone  off  to  tell  the  Pharisees  ?    Would  the  Pharisees, 
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believing  that  Jesus  had  actually  raised  the  dead,  have 
determined  on  that  account  to  kill  him  ?  Still  more,  would 
they  have  intended  to  put  Lazarus  also  to  death,  to  punish 
him  for  being  raised,  and  thereby  causing  so  many  Jews  to 
believe?  All  this  is  more  like  a  land  of  dreams  than  of 
waking  reality ;  and  when  we  remember  that  it  is  practicaUy 
-a  repudiation  of  the  older  story,  it  is  difiBicult  to  suppose  that 
we  have  an  actual  history  before  ua  But  if  it  be  designed 
to  set  forth  in  a  vivid  and  picturesque  form  the  truth  that 
Jesus  is  the  resurrection  and  the  life,  and  by  his  commanding 
spiritual  authority  raised  the  dead  from  the  grave  of  moral 
corruption,  and  released  them  from  the  stifling  grasp  of 
Pharisaic  teaching,  then  history  returns  in  a  new  guise. 
This  deeper  spirit  of  life  in  Christ,  this  power  of  kindling 
other  souls,  was  precisely  what  the  Pharisees  most  feared 
and  hated.  It  was  this  that  men  could  witness  with  hearts 
still  untouched,  and  they  could  not  but  desire  to  lay  their 
benumbing  influence  once  more  on  those  who  had  risen  into 
the  new  life  of  the  sons  of  Qod,  and  were  the  living 
proofs  of  Christ's  transcendent  power.  Thus  we  have,  if 
not  history  in  the  ordinary  sense,  an  interpretation  of 
history  which  pierces  into  the  hidden  thoughts  and  motives 
of  men.^ 

On  a  survey,  then,  both  of  the  speeches  and  the  events,  I 
cannot  help  siding  with  those  who  attribute  a  lower  historical 
value    to    the    Fourth  Gospel  than  to  the  Synoptics,  and 

1  In  addition  to  works  already  mentioned,  the  reader  may  consult  Dr 
Paul  Ewald*s  Das  Hauptprohkm  der  Evangelienfrage  und  der  Weg  zu  seiner 
L(kung,  1890.  This  little  work  attempts  to  explain  why  so  much 
Johannine  material  is  omitted  in  the  synoptical  account,  on  the  supposition 
that  both  alike  are  historical.  In  my  opinion  it  fails  to  explain  why  the 
collective  tradition  of  the  primitive  Church  was  so  exclusively  Galilean, 
and  why  Luke,  who  confessedly  goes  beyond  the  two  early  souicee,  is  so 
fdlent  about  events  and  teaching  recorded  in  John. 
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beUeying,  with  the  earlier  tradition,  that  it  is  to  be  accepted 
more  in  the  spirit  than  in  the  letter.  And  indeed  I  am  not 
sore  that  we  do  not  all  so  accept  it  to  a  much  greater  extent 
than  we  are  aware.  As  mere  outward  marvels  its  events 
have  little  interest  for  us,  and  we  should  miss  its  deepest 
lessons  if  we  did  not  penetrate  to  the  spiritual  meaning  which 
the  events  are  intended  to  embody.  Nor  should  we  be  content 
with  this  biography  if  it  stood  alone.  To  those  of  us  who 
prize  it  most  it  is  an  interpretation  of  a  life  already  known 
from  other  sources.  It  contains  profound  and  grandly 
spiritual  suggestions,  and  exhibits  ideas  and  motives  and 
principles ;  but  if  we  ask  for  a  justification  to  ourselves  of  the 
high  claims  made  by  Jesus,  and  consider  why  his  loving  words 
affect  us  so  strongly,  I  think  we  find  the  answer,  not  in  the 
book  itself,  but  in  the  Synoptica  Throughout  a  large  part 
of  the  work  we  seem  to  wander  amid  majestic  thoughts  and 
expositions,  but  hardly  to  come  into  contact  with  a  living  man ; 
and  if  we  analyse  our  own  state  of  mind  as  we  read,  we 
discover  that  he  who  is  present  to  us,  and  whose  grace  and 
truth  we  feel,  is  the  speaker  of  the  parables  and  the  beatitudes ; 
the  friend  of  publicans  and  sinners ;  the  man  who  proffered 
tender  encouragement  to  the  penitent,  and  rebuked  self- 
satisfied  hypocrisy;  who  went  about  doing  good,  careless 
of  his  own  ease  and  comfort;  who  prayed  alone  upon  the 
mountains ;  who  loved  the  fields  and  the  flowers ;  who  blessed 
the  little  children,  and  sympathized  with  the  falling  sparrow. 
It  is  to  him  that  we  cheerfully  accord  the  greatness  and  the 
high  communion  in  which  our  Qospel  finds  the  secret  of  his 
power ;  it  is  with  him  that  we  wish  to  be  in  vital  union,  that 
we  too  may  have  the  spirit  of  a  divine  humanity;  it  is  as 
coming  from  him  that  his  words  of  promise  and  of  peace  so 
deeply  move  us,  and  it  is  because  he  has  made  his  way  into 
our  hearts  that  we  are  not  offended  at  hearing  that  he  is  the 
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light  of  the  world,  and  the  giver  of  life,  for  so  our  illumined 
and  quickened  hearts  have  said.  Thus  this  Qospel  supplements 
the  others,  not  so  much  by  correcting  or  amplifying  their 
record,  as  by  tracing  the  eternal  laws  of  spiritual  life  which 
they  exemplify,  and  bringing  the  life  of  Christ  into  its  world- 
wide relations. 
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AUTHORSHIP 


INTRODUCTION 

The  traditional  view  of  the  authorship  of  the  Qospel  is  that 
it  was  composed  and  published  by  the  Apostle  John  in  his 
old  age  at  Ephesus.^  If  we  except  a  few  insignificant  ob- 
jectors, this  view  was  held  with  undonbting  confidence  from 
the  closing  years  of  the  second  century  (if  not  earlier)  down 
to  modem  times.  The  earliest  formal  attack  was  made  by 
Edward  Evanson  in  1792,  in  his  work  entitled,  The  Dissonance 
of  the  fowr  generally  received  Evangelists  and  the  Evidence 
of  their  respective  aiUhenticity  exa/mined.  This  was  followed 
in  Germany  by  some  works  on  the  same  side,  which  obtained 
no  lasting  celebrity.  The  first  serious  and  able  criticism, 
maintaining  the  negative  view,  is  to  be  found  in  Bret- 
schneider's  Probahilia  de  Evangelii  et  Epistola/rvm,  Joannis 
Apostoli  Indole  et  OrigimCy  published  in  1820,  and  written  in 
Latin,  as  the  author  assures  us,  that  he  might  not  give  any 

^  Several  manuscripts  append  a  note  that  it  was  written  thirty  or  thirty- 
two  years  after  the  ascension  (see  Tischendorf).  But  no  such  precise  state- 
ment occurs  in  our  ancient  authorities,  and  we  can  hardly  attach  any  weight 
to  it 
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offence  to  the  "  unlearned  plebe/'  and  that  his  book  might  be 
read  by  foreign  theologians.^  In  this  work  all  the  main  lines 
of  attack  are  already  laid  down,  and  the  conclusion  is  reached 
that  the  Gkwpel  was  fraudulently  written  by  a  Gentile  in  the 
name  of  John  in  the  beginning  or  middle  of  the  second  century, 
and  that  the  author  most  probably  lived  in  Egypt,  whence  the 
Gospel  was  brought  to  Rome  by  Gnostica  The  arguments 
were  deemed  sufficiently  formidable  to  call  forth  a  number  of 
replies ;  and,  as  Bretschneider  himself  retracted  his  objections,' 
this  encounter  ended  with  the  complete  triumph  of  the  tra- 
ditional view.  The  judgment  of  Schleiermacher  was  naturally 
given  in  favour  of  the  apostolic  origin  of  a  Gospel  which 
seemed  to  show  the  deepest  insight  into  the  thought  and 
character  of  Christ^;  but  what  is  more  remarkable,  so  cool 
and  advanced  a  critic  as  Credner  also  pronounced  decisively 
on  the  same  side.^  In  this  connection  we  must  notice  also 
the  important  commentary  of  Lucke.^ 

The  next  treatise  of  primary  importance,  adverse  to  the 
claim  of  apostolical  authorship,  proceeded  from  F.  C.  Baur.  His 
views  were  stated  first  in  the  Theologiache  Jcbh/rbilcher,  1844, 
and  then  in  his  Kritische  Untersuchvmgen  ilber  die  kanon. 
Evangeiien,  1847.  He  endeavours  to  show  that  the  entire 
Gospel  is  an  unfolding  of  the  dogmatic  idea  of  the  Logos, 
which  is  formulated  in  the  Proem,  and  that  in  subservience  to 
this  plan  the  traditional  material  is  treated  without  any 
regard  to  historical  accuracy.  The  deviations  from  the 
Synoptics  are  due  to  this  cause,  and  are  at  the  same  time 

*  PrstfaJtM^  pp.  ▼  <g. 

>  See  Lilcke,  (hmmmia/r  uber  das  EvangeUum  des  Johannes,  3rd  ed^  1840, 
i.  p.  100.    A  history  of  the  controyersy  up  to  that  time  is  given,  pp.  89  sqq. 

*  In  Redm^ErlduUrungmzurfUnften  Rede,  14  ;  and  in  his  VoHesungen  uber 
Einleit,  ins  N.T. 

« In  his  EMei^ung  ins  N,T^  1836. 

^  Commentar  uber  das  EvangeUwn  des  Johannes,  1820  ;  3rd  ed.,  1840. 
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deviations  from  fact  It  follows  that  the  Gospel  is  not  the 
work  of  an  apostle.  It  is  distinguished  by  Gentile  and  oni- 
versal  tendencies  which  we  cannot  ascribe  to  John.  It  pre- 
8iq)poees  the  reconciliation  of  Jewish  Christianity  and  Paulin- 
ism  in  the  unity  of  the  Catholic  Church.  It  transports  us  into 
the  times  of  Gnosticism,  Montanism,  and  the  Paschal  contro- 
versy. Consequently,  it  cannot  be  of  earlier  date  than  the 
second  half  of  the  second  century.  This  view  was  so  extreme 
tiiat  it  was  unable  to  secure  any  very  wide  acceptance,  and 
for  about  twenty  years  those  who  denied  the  Johannine 
authorship  were  to  be  found  almost  exclusively  among  pupils 
of  Baur  or  those  who  had  been  strongly  influenced  by  his 
general  theory.  Among  German  writers  on  that  side,  the  best 
known  are  Schwegler,  Eostlin,  Zeller,  Hilgenf  eld,  and  Volkmar. 
In  Holland,  Scholten  maintained  that  no  trace  of  the  Gospel 
could  be  found  till  170.^  In  England  I  must  mention  J.  J. 
Tayler,  who  in  1867  published  An  Attempt  to  ascertain  the 
Cha/racter  of  the  Fov/rth  Goapdy  especially  in  its  relation  to 
thejiret  three.  He  allows  that  the  book  originated  at  Ephesus, 
and  thinks  the  most  probable  date  is  between  135  and  163,  that 
is,  between  the  destruction  of  the  Jewish  nation  by  Hadrian  and 
the  death  of  Papias.  The  book  largely  follows  the  lines  laid 
down  by  Baur,  but  it  is  the  result  of  an  independent  and 
careful  investigation,  and  I  need  hardly  say  that  it  is  marked 
by  accuracy  of  scholarship,  scrupulous  impartiality,  and 
spiritual  gentleness  and  insight^  Throughout  this  period  the 
defenders  of  the  Johannine  origin  of  the  Gospel,  among  whom 
may  be  mentioned  especially  Meyer,  Bleek,  and  Luthardt, 
maintained  at  the  same  time  its  historical  accuracy,  though 
the  subjective  colouring  of  the  speeches  was  to  some  extent 

1  Die  dUeden  Zeugwitie  h&treffend  die  Behrifkn  des  Neuen  TestammUs,  1867, 
p.  180^  in  the  German  tranalation  by  Dr  Manchot 
>  Second  ed.,  edited  by  Dr  Martinean,  1870. 
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recognized.  Weizsacker  ^  admits  more  freely  the  influence  of 
the  writer's  point  of  view  on  the  presentation  of  his  material ; 
but  while  defending  the  Johannine  origin  of  the  book,  he 
ascribes  its  literary  composition,  not  to  the  Apostle  himself, 
but  to  one  of  his  disciples,  who  had  made  notes  of  his 
teaching.^ 

The  appearance  of  the  first  volume  of  Eeim's  Oeschickte 
Jesu,  in  1867,  may  be  taken  as  marking  the  beginning  of  a 
new  period.  In  this  work  Eeim  proved  himself  one  of 
the  most  strenuous  assailants  of  the  genuineness  of  the  Qospel, 
but  at  the  same  time  he  made  a  very  long  retreat  from  the 
positions  of  Baur.  He  conceded  that  the  Oospel  was  used  by 
Justin  Martyr,  and  brought  back  its  date  to  the  days  of 
Trajan,  loo-i  17  A.D.*  He  thought  it  probable  that  the  author 
was  a  Jew  and  not  a  Qentile,  and  dismissed  as  without  weight 
some  of  the  arguments  which  had  been  considered  adverse  to 
this  view.  Thus  the  opponents  were  brought  much  nearer  to 
one  another,  and  those  who  were  not  under  Tubingen  influence 
began  to  feel  the  force  of  the  arguments  which  were  pressed 
against  the  apostolic  authorship ;  and  many  who  still  defended 
the  genuineness  conceded  that  the  author's  point  of  view  and 
purpose  in  his  composition  were  not  primarily  historical 
Thus,  in  Germany  at  least,  the  general  result  of  the  controvert 
has  been  to  extend  the  area  of  doubt  respecting  the  author- 
ship, or,  if  not  the  authorship,  the  historical  accuracy  of  the 
Qospel,  and  on  the  other  hand  to  bring  the  opponents  of  its 
genuineness  much  nearer  to  the  traditional  view. 

In  England  we  have  hardly  reached  this  position,  but  the 
defenders  and  impugners  of  the  Johannine  authorship  present 

^  In  his  Unteriitchungen  uber  die  evangelischc  OeschichUy  1864. 

^  He  maintains  this  view  of  the  composition  in  his  Dob  Apott,  ZeitaUer, 
1886 ;  2nd  ed.,  1890,  thoagh  with  such  modifications  that  he  most  now  be 
reckoned  among  the  opponents  of  the  genuineness. 

'  Afterwards  he  placed  it  about  130. 
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the  most  strongly  contrasted  views  both  of  dogma  and  of 
history,  which  are  reflected  in  their  judgment  of  the  Gospel 
Among  the  assailants  we  may  name  Dr  Davidson/  the  author 
of  Stupematv/ral  Bdigion,  and  Dr  Martineau.'  Among  the 
defenders  are  Bishop  lightfoot,*  Bishop  Westcott,*  Professor 
Sanday,^  Dr  Salmon,^  and  Archdeacon  Watkins.^  America, 
too,  has  contributed  a  valuable  work  on  the  conservative  side 
by  Professor  Ezra  Abbot.® 

Many  other  works  of  more  or  less  importance  might  be 
mentioned,  but  the  foregoing  sketch  may  be  sufficient  to 
indicate  the  general  drift  of  opinion.  Recent  views  may  be 
seen  in  M.  Jean  Beville's  Le  quatrihne  ^IvcmgUe,  Professor 
Wendt's  Das  Johavmeaevangdvwm,,  and  Professor  Grill's 
UrUersuchvmgen  vher  die  Entstehvmg  des  vierten  Evcm- 
gelivmis, 

^  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  New  Testcment,  1868  and  1882. 

*  The  Seat  of  Authority  in  BeUgion^  1890. 

s  Intemdl  Evidence  far  the  Authenticity  and  Genuinenees  of  St  John's 
Gatpely  a  Lecture  originally  prepared  eighteen  years  before  his  death,  and 
pablished  in  the  Expositor  in  1890 ;  and  also  passages  in  his  Eesaye  on 
Supernatural  Religion,  printed  first  in  the  Contemporairy  Beview,  and 
pablished  in  a  volume  in  1889. 

^  In  The  Gospel  according  to  St  John,  reprinted  from  The  Speaker's 
CfOmmentary,  ist  ed.,  1881. 

^  Authorship  and  Historical  Character  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  18729  besides 
yarious  articles. 

^  An  Historical  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Books  of  the  New  Testament, 
ist  ed.,  1885. 

^  Modem  Oriticism  considered  in  its  Relation  to  the  Fourth  (Tojptfl,  being  the 
Bampton  Lectures  for  1890. 

'  The  Authorship  of  the  Fourth  Gospel;  External  Evidences,    Boston,  1880. 

A  full  notice  of  the  literature,  up  to  the  date  of  their  publication,  is 
contained  in  the  Bampton  Lectures,  of  which  I  have  made  use  in  the  above 
sketch.  I  am  also  indebted  to  Schurer,  Ueber  den  gegenwdrtigen  Stand  der 
johanneischen  Frage,  in  the  VortrUge  der  theologischen  Konferenz  zu  Giessen, 
V.  Folge,  1889  ;  and  tp  introductions  to  the  New  Testament  or  to  John. 
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CHAPTER  I 

QENSRAL  STATE  OF  BELIEF  IN  THE  LATER  PART  OF  THE 
SECOND  CENTURY 

We  must  now  proceed  to  a  survey  of  the  evidence  bearing  on 
the  authorship  of  the  QospeL  It  is  usually  assumed,  though 
it  is  pure  assumption,  that  the  book  was  published 
anonymously.  For  anything  we  can  tell,  it  may  have 
appeared  from  the  first  with  its  existing  title.  We  do  not, 
however,  know  that  this  was  the  case,  and  it  is  certainly 
possible  that  the  title  was  not  prefixed  till  the  four  Qospels 
were  collected  into  a  single  composite  work.^  Moreover,  the 
title  ''according  to  John''  does  not  necessarily  imply  author- 
ship,, though  it  does  not  preclude  it,  and  was  commonly 
understood  of  authorship  in  the  early  Church,  the  titles 
signifying  the  Qospel-story  as  presented  by  different  writers, 
whose  names  are  attached.  In  this  state  of  uncertainty  we 
are  necessarily  dependent  on  the  readers  of  the  Qospel  for  our 
knowledge  of  the  author's  name,  and  therefore  our  first  duty 

1  This  supposition  would  sufficiently  explain  the  phrase  apparently 
quoted  from  the  Alogi  by  Epiphanius  (£«f.,  li  i8) :  rh  9k  €hayy4\im^  rh 
fit  iifofui  *Itkbvov. 
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is  to  estimate  the  value  of  their  teBtimony.  We  must  begin 
with  the  period  in  which  our  information  is  sufficiently  full 
and  dear. 

Irenffius>  a  native  of  Asia  Minor,  who  was  Bishop  of  Lyons 
in  the  last  quarter  of  the  second  century,  is  our  first  witness. 
He  says:  "Then  [that  is  after  the  publication  of  the  other 
three  Gospels]  John,  the  disciple  of  the  Lord,  who  also  leaned 
upon  his  breast,  himself  also  published  the  Qospel,  while  he 
was  dwelling  at  Ephesus  in  Asia,"  ^  and  he  remained  in  the 
church  at  Ephesus  till  the  times  of  Trajan.^  Alluding  to 
heretics,  he  tells  us  that  ''Others,  in  order  to  frustrate  the 
gift  of  the  Spirit,  which  in  most  recent  times  according  to  the 
pleasure  of  the  Father  has  been  poured  out  on  the  human 
race,  do  not  admit  that  form  which  is  according  to  the  Qospel 
of  John,  in  which  the  Lord  promised  that  he  would  send  the 
Paraclete;  but  they  reject  at  the  same  time  the  Gospel  and 
the  prophetic  Spirit"  '  We  must  observe  that  Lrenseus  does 
not  say  that  these  men  questioned  the  authorship  of  the 
Gospel  The  statement  implies  no  more  than  that,  for  dog- 
matic reasons,  they  did  not  receive  it  into  their  canon ;  and 
the  rejection  of  the  reputed  authorship  of  a  book,  and  the 
rejection  of  its  canonical  authority,  are  two  very  different 
things.  IrenaBUS  nowhere  asserts  that  anyone  denied  the 
Johannine  authorship  of  the  Gospel  He  always  assumes  the 
authorship,  just  as  we  assume  that  of  any  modem  work. 
There  is  no  evidence  that  he  ever  investigated  the  question, 
or  supposed  that  there  was  any  question  to  investigate.  The 
reasonable  inference  is  that  he  simply  repeats  the  opinion  with 
which  he  was  familiar  from  his  childhood  He  must  natur- 
ally have  known  many  men  much  older  than  himself,  who 
were  able  to  tell  him  about  the  state  of  things  before  he  was 
bom ;  and  this  probability  is  brought  more  vividly  home  to 
'  Hm^  m.  i.  1.  *  in.  iii  4.  « ni.  xL  9. 
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us  when  we  learn  that  in  his  youth  he  had  listened  to  the 
discourses  of  Polyeaxp,  whose  memory  went  back  into  the 
first  century,  and  that  he  succeeded  the  venerable  Pothinus 
in  the  bishopric.  Some  of  these  points  will  be  discussed  in 
another  connection. 

Tertullian's  testimony  is  similar  in  kind.  He  was  converted 
to  Christianity  some  time  before  the  end  of  the  second  century ; 
and  as  he  simply  assumes  the  genuineness  of  the  Oospel,  we 
may  fairly  suppose  that  he  represents  the  current  opinion  of 
the  time.^  He  made  himself  acquainted,  however,  with  some 
of  the  older  literature,  and  Justin  Martyr,  among  others,  is 
mentioned  as  a  writer  whom  he  particularly  wished  to  follow  * 
He  W8ts,  no  doubt,  in  spite  of  his  legal  knowledge,  a  man  of 
hasty  and  superficial  judgment,  but  he  was  honest  and  inde- 
pendent, and  of  a  temperament  that  would  have  made  him 
glory  in  attacking  anyone  who  denied  the  authenticity  of 
the  Gospel,  so  that  we  may  justly  conclude  that  for  him, 
as  for  IrensBUS,  there  was  no  Johannine  question  to  be 
considered. 

Clement  of  Alexandria,  one  of  the  most  thoughtful,  learned, 
large-minded,  and  dispassionate  of  the  early  Christian  writers, 
is  equally  free  from  doubts  of  his  own,  and  unaware  of  others' 
doubts.  Like  TertuUian,  he  was  a  convert  to  Christianity. 
But  he  was  not  content  with  the  wisdom  of  a  single  teacher. 
He  travelled  in  Greece,  Magna  Grsdcia,  Syria,  Egypt,  and  the 
East,  either  for  the  express  purpose  of  gaining  information 
about  Christian  teaching,  or  at  least  taking  advantage  of  his 
journeys  to  hear  the  most  remarkable  men,  and  pick  up  from 
them  the  apostolic  tradition.*  The  teacher  whom  he  found 
most  satisfactory  he  discovered  "concealed  in  Egypt,"  a 
"  Sicilian  bee,  gathering  the  spoil  of  the  flowers  of  the  pro- 

^  For  special  references,  see  Adv.  Mardonem^  iv.  2  and  5. 
*  Adv,  Valent,^  5.  '  Strom,,  i.  i. 
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phetic  and  apostolic  meadow."  This  was  probably  Pantsenos, 
the  head  of  the  Catechetical  School  at  Alexandria,  whom  he 
has  named  elsewhere  as  his  teacher.^ 

Theophilus,  Bishop  of  Antioch,  in  his  Apology  addressed  to 
Autolycns,  quotes  verbatim  the  opening  verses  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel,  and  ascribes  them  to  John ;  but  he  does  not  say  who 
John  was,  except  that  he  was  one  of  the  inspired,  ot 
7rv€VfxaTO(})6pot}  This  manner  of  reference,  however,  con- 
fessedly indicates  the  apostle. 

The  Muratorian  Fragment,  though  of  rather  uncertain  date, 
belongs  to  the  same  period,  and  contains  the  earliest  extant 
story  about  the  origin  of  the  Gospel : — ''  Of  the  fourth  of  the 
Crospels,  John,  one  of  the  disciples  [Johannis  ex  decipolis. 
Something  seems  wanting, — ^perhaps  /  John  is  the  author,'  or 
perhaps  the  words  are  a  sort  of  heading  of  a  separate  extract]. 
To  his  fellow-disciples  and  bishops  exhorting  [him]  he  said, 
Fast  with  me  for  three  days  from  to-day;  and  whatsoever 
shall  have  been  revealed  to  each,  let  us  relate  it  to  one  another. 
On  the  same  night  it  was  revealed  to  Andrew,  [one]  of  the 
apostles,  that,  all  reviewing,  John  should  write  down  all 
things  in  his  own  name.  And  therefore,  although  in  the 
single  books  of  the  Gospels  different  principles  [or,  beginnings] 
are  taught,  nevertheless  it  makes  no  difference  to  the  faith  of 
believers,  since  by  one  leading  spirit  all  things  are  declared  in 
all  concerning  the  nativity,  concerning  the  passion,  concerning 
the  resurrection,  concerning  the  intercourse  with  his  disciples, 
and  concerning  his  twofold  advent,  the  one  in  the  humility 
of  contempt,  which  [here  something  is  wanting,  equivalent  to 
*  has  taken  place ']....  the  second  glorious  in  regal  power 
which  is  future.  What  wonder  is  it  then  if  John  so  con- 
fidently produces  single  [circumstances]  even  in  his  epistles, 

^  In  tbe  Inditutumiy  according  to  Easebius,  H.  E,,  v.  ii,  vi.  13  ;  and 
Photins,  109.  ^  ii.  22. 
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saying  in  his  own  person, '  What  we  have  seen  with  our  eyes, 
and  heard  with  ears,  and  onr  hands  have  handled,  these  things 
we  have  written  to  yoit'  For  thus  he  professes  himself  not 
only  a  seer  and  hearer,  but  also  a  writer  of  all  the  wondearfol 
things  of  the  Lord  in  order." 

This  narrative  has  unquestionably  a  legendary  air,  and  is 
almost,  if  not  quite,  destitute  of  support  But  this  legendary 
account  does  not  prove  that  the  Gospel,  like  the  Shepherd  of 
Hermas,  had  only  appeared  very  recently,  VAiperrime  tempori- 
bu8  nostflris,  as  the  author  saya  Li  regard  to  the  recent  book, 
we  have  a  plain  matter-of-fact  statement;  and,  except  on  the 
supposition  of  deliberate  fraud,  the  legend  seems  to  show  that 
the  book  had  been  so  long  in  use  in  the  Church  that  the  real 
occasion  of  its  production  could  no  longer  be  ascertained.  The 
only  question  of  literary  importance  is  this, — ^is  there  any 
apparent  inconsistency  between  the  legend  and  the  Johannine 
authorship  of  the  book  ?  Admitting,  for  the  sake  of  argument, 
that  John  wrote  this  Gospel  in  his  old  age,  would  not  this 
fact,  combined  with  the  supplementary  character  of  the  work, 
give  rise  to  critical  conjectures  as  to  its  occasion  and  object  ? 
And  as  instances  might  be  produced  in  which  modem  criticism 
presents  conjectures  as  ascertained  facts,  is  it  not  probable 
that  in  that  very  uncritical  age,  the  second  century,  conjec- 
tures may  have  similarly  transformed  themselves  into  legends  ? 
The  legend,  again,  is  likely  to  form  itself  either  on  a  basis  of 
fact,  or  at  least  on  a  generally  accepted  belief.  Now,  if 
people,  when  this  canon  was  written,  did  not  generally  believe 
that  John  was  the  author  of  the  Gospel,  it  is  extremely 
difficult  to  explain  how  the  legend  could  have  arisen.  We 
must,  therefore,  suppose  that  the  canon  represents  the  pre- 
vailing belief  of  the  time  in  regard  to  the  authorship  of  the 
Gospel,  especially  as  it  is  so  candid  about  the  Shepherd,  and 
one  or  two  other  books.    But  let  us  suppose  that  the  belief 
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was  confined  to  the  writer  himself,  and  that  the  Qospel  had 
reaUy  appeared  later  than  the  middle  of  the  second  century ; 
how  is  it  to  be  explained  that  the  legend  seems  to  take  for 
granted  that  the  book  had  been  long  known  and  used,  and 
does  not  interweave  some  supernatural  reason  for  the  total 
concealment  of  an  apostolic  book  for  more  than  half  a  century 
after  the  writer's  death  ?  According  to  some  modem  theories 
the  Fourth  Qospel  was  first  published  Titejperrime  Ufm/p(ynhvij6 
nosftnris,  perhaps  later  even  than  the  Shepherd  itself ;  and  if  it 
was  so,  the  writer  of  the  canon  must  have  known  it ;  and  even 
if  he  was  the  most  stupid  man  that  ever  lived,  it  must  have 
struck  him  as  odd  that  the  Church  had  never  heard  of  it 
before.  Yet,  as  though  by  some  general  conspiracy,  this 
extremely  odd  circumstance  has  been  so  carefully  excluded 
both  from  history  and  legend  as  to  leave  not  a  trace  behind. 
On  the  whole,  then,  the  legend  appears  to  me  to  point  to  a 
date  for  the  book  considerably  earlier  than  the  middle  of  the 
second  century,  to  attest  virtually  the  general  belief  of  the 
time  soon  after  the  middle  of  the  second  century  that  John 
was  its  author,  and  to  contain  nothing  that  in  itself  tends  to 
throw  discredit  upon  that  belief. 

We  must  also  notice  the  statement  of  the  canon  that  the 
Gospels  contained  va/ria  principia.  Whatever  precisely  these 
words  may  mean,  they  show  that  the  critical  faculty  was 
sufficiently  awake  to  call  attention  to  apparent  inconsistencies 
among  the  Gospels.  It  seems  not  unlikely  that  some  of 
Epiphanius's  Alogi  are  the  persons  whose  objections  gave  rise 
to  this  remark.  Epiphanius's  statement,  Xeyova-t  Se  to  /cara 
^Iwawffv  evayyiXtov,  hreiSh  jxii  ra  avra  eipfi,  aStaOerov  etvai} 
represents  the  very  contention  which  is  here  repelled,  so  that 
probably  the  words  of  our  fragment  contain  the  earliest  reply 
to  the  Alogi.     Be  this  as  it  may,  the  fact  that  an  objection  is 

1  Few.,  11.  i8. 
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appended  to  the  notice  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  and  briefly- 
answered,  confirms  the  argument  used  above  in  regard  to  the 
late  appearance  of  that  Gospel ;  for  if  its  recent  publication 
had  been  urged  as  an  objection  against  its  Johannine  author- 
ship, or  its  credibility,  this  would  seem  a  most  fitting  place 
to  allude  to  it. 

It  was  suggested  by  Credner^  that  the  fragment  dis- 
tinguishes between  John  the  disciple,  the  author  of  the 
Gospel,  and  John  the  apostle,  who  wrote  the  Apocalypse  and 
the  tyro  short  epistles ;  and  in  support  of  this  suggestion  he 
points  out  that  Andrew,  and  not  John,  is  called  an  apostle, 
and  dwells  on  the  fact  that  Andrew  can  be  introduced  only 
to  give  apostolic  sanction  to  a  non-apostolic  work,  and  that 
it  was  necessary  to  prove  by  an  appeal  to  the  First  Epistle 
that  the  author  was  an  eye-witness  of  the  life  of  Christ, 
though  this  would  have  followed  as  a  matter  of  course  if  he 
was  one  of  the  apostles.  To  the  first  of  these  arguments  I 
think  Tregelles  gives  a  sufficient  reply.  He  says:  "There 
are  two  reasons  why  in  this  place  disciple  should  be  the 
designation  of  John:  first  (and  specially),  because  another 
John  had  been  mentioned  just  before  who  was  not  a  disciple 
of  our  Lord ;  and  thus  '  Johannes  ex  discipulis '  was  a  simple 
mode  of  distinguishing  him  from  the  Baptist;  secondly, 
disciple  is  the  habitual  term  used  by  John  himself  in 
speaking  of  himself  and  the  other  apostles  " ;  *  and  further  on, 
"Andrew  is  here  described  as  *ex  apostolis'  to  distinguish 
him  apparently  from  the  *  condiscipulis  et  episcopis'  from 
whom  the  request  had  come  to  John  that  he  would  write."  * 
It  may  be  added  that  had  the  author  of  the  fragment  intended 
to  draw  this  distinction,  he  would  hardly  have  left  it  to  a 
doubtful  inference.     As  we  do  not  know  the  origin  of  the 

^  Osaek.  de$  neutestamentUchen  Kanoriy  i860,  pp.  158  $q. 
^  Canon  MuratorianuSy  1867,  p.  33.  ^  Ib^^-p.  34. 
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story  about  Andrew,  we  cannot  attach  much  weight  to  the 
second  argument  The  supposition  may  have  been  suggested 
by  the  attestation  in  the  Gk)spel  itself,  "  We  know  that  his 
testimony  is  true,"  ^  which  seems  to  imply  the  sanction  of  an 
eye-witness  of  the  events  recorded,  and  Andrew  may  have 
been  selected,  as  Mr  Tayler  supposes,  because  he  is  mentioned 
in  the  Gospel  as  "  the  first  who  became  a  disciple  after  the 
recognition  of  Jesus  by  John  the  Baptist."*  The  inference 
from  these  facts  may  have  been  assisted  by  a  desire  to  confirm 
the  authority  of  the  Gospel  against  the  attacks  of  the  AlogL 
In  regard  to  the  third  argument,  we  must  observe  that  the 
Epistle  is  used  to  prove,  not  that  the  reputed  author  of  the 
€k)spel  was  an  eye-witness  of  the  circumstances  which  he 
relates,  but  that  the  author  of  the  Epistle  professes  to  have 
written  an  account  of  these  circumstances,  and  so  guarantees 
the  genuineness  of  the  Gospel.  We  need  therefore  have  no 
hesitation  in  regarding  the  fragment  as  a  testimony  that  the 
Gospel  was  believed  to  be  the  work  of  John  the  apostle. 

The  later  testimony  is  simply  confirmatory  of  that  which 
has  been  just  presented,  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  upon 
it  in  the  present  connection. 

We  have  now  seen  that  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  second 
century,  and  subsequently,  if  we  except  the  shadowy  Alogi, 
the  Gospel  was  universally  and  without  hesitation  received 
as  the  work  of  the  Apostle  John,  who  composed  it  at  Ephesus 
in  his  old  age,  after  the  publication  of  the  other  Gospels. 
Hiis,  then,  is  the  view  which,  foUowing  a  well-established 
rule  in  literary  questions,  we  are  to  accept  unless  adequate 
reason  can  be  shown  for  our  not  doing  so.  Undoubtedly  great 
and  surprising  mistakes  have  been  made  in  regard  to  author- 
ship ;  but  nevertheless  the  proportion  which  correct  judgments 
and  traditions  of  this  kind  bear  to  the  incorrect  is  so  over- 
1  xxL  24.  *  Theological  Beview,  July  1869,  p.  341. 
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whelming  that  we  always  assume  the  popular  belief  to  be 
sound,  and  accept  a  book  as  the  genuine  work  of  its  reputed 
author,  unless  convincing  arguments  can  be  advanced  for 
rejecting  it,  or  at  least  placing  it  under  suspicion.  Very  few 
of  us  could  prove,  without  reference  to  books,  that  Milton  was 
the  author  of  Pa/radise  Lost,  and  yet  we  are  so  sure  of  the  fact 
that  we  do  not  care  to  inquire  into  the  evidence.  Now  if 
only  fragments  of  the  literature  between  Milton's  and  our 
own  time  survived  the  ravages  of  the  next  seventeen 
centuries,  and  in  these  fragments  it  happened  that  there 
were  only  obscure  references  to  the  poem,  and  no  statement 
that  it  had  been  written  by  Milton,  some  critic  of  that  future 
period  might  say  that  our  statements  in  the  case  were  worth 
nothing,  for  we  had  never  examined  the  question,  and  had  no 
critical  grounds  to  go  upon.  This  would  be  perfectly  true, 
and  our  critic  would  dismiss  us  with  a  lofty  contempt  But 
we  who  are  now  living  are  aware  that  our  individual  weakness 
constitutes  the  very  strength  of  the  case.  For  we  are  not 
giving  an  opinion  of  our  own,  or  expressing  the  result  of  an 
investigation  in  which  we  might  have  made  mistakes;  we 
are  simply  giving  utterance  to  a  universal  belief,  which 
presumably  rests  upon  good  grounda  For  us  there  is  no 
question  requiring  critical  skill  to  decide,  and  it  is  this  &ct 
that  makes  our  testimony  of  weight  So  if  we  can  only  cease 
to  regard  Ireneaus,  Tertullian,  Clement,  and  their  con- 
temporaries as  abstract  symbols  of  credulity,  and  remember 
that  they  were  after  all  men  very  like  ourselves,  and  living 
in  communities  which  were  scattered  about  from  Oaul  to 
Syria,  and  round  through  Egypt  to  Africa,  I  think  we  shall  feel 
that  the  undoubting  and  uncritical  acceptance  of  the  Gospel 
as  John's  over  this  vast  area  is  a  very  significant  fact,  and 
furnishes  a  strong  evidence  of  the  genuineness  of  the  work. 
For  if  the  Qospel  be  genuine,  the  fact  is  accounted  for;  but  if 
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it  be  not  gentune,  the  fact  remains  as  a  riddle,  of  which  I  am 
not  aware  that  any  satisfactory  solution  has  ever  been  offered. 
Of  conrse  I  do  not  say  that  this  is  conclusive,  for  there  may 
be  an  explanation  which  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  discover ; 
but  I  do  say  that  the  argument  is  a  real  and  a  strong  one, 
and  that  those  who  can  see  nothing  in  it  simply  show  that 
they  are  uncritical,  and  unable  to  estimate  the  force  of 
evidenca  But  while  I  believe  that  the  wide  and  undoubting 
acceptance  of  the  Gk)spel  affords  a  strong  evidence  of  author- 
ship, I  think  it  affords  a  much  stronger  evidence  of  early 
date,  and  carries  us  quite  irresistibly  back  to  an  older 
generation.  To  revert  to  the  case  of  Pa/radiae  Lost,  I  might 
be  mistaken  in  supposing  it  to  be  Milton's,  for  there  might 
have  been  an  original  mistake  which  vitiated  the  whole 
tradition;  but  I  could  hardly  be  mistaken  in  thinking  that 
I  knew  it  when  I  was  a  boy,  and  that  older  people,  whose 
lives  went  back  into  the  previous  century,  took  it  for  granted 
that  it  was  Milton'a  Testimony  to  the  existence  of  the  poem, 
therefore,  which  was  tendered  in  1902,  would  be  valid  for 
1850,  and  would  afford  a  high  degree  of  probability  that  the 
work  was  known  at  least  forty  or  fifty  years  before  the 
latter  date.  In  the  same  way  the  testimony  to  the  presumed 
origin  of  the  (Jospel  which  we  meet  with  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  second  century  points  almost  with  certainty  to  its 
existence  a  generation  earlier,  and  takes  us  back  with 
considerable  probability  some  sixty  or  seventy  years.  It  is 
true,  no  one  says  expressly, "  I  knew  this  Gospel  when  I  was  a 
boy,  and  received  it  from  my  parents  " ;  but  the  total  impression 
of  the  evidence,  as  well  as  particular  statements,  lead  to  the 
condusion  that  it  had  been  handed  down  from  a  previous 
generation,  that  even  to  that  earlier  generation  it  was  not  a 
new  book,  and  that  it  had  been  for  a  considerable  period  in 

ecclesiastical  use.    This  conclusion  is  confirmed,  negatively, 
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by  the  absence  of  any  aUufdon  to  the  late  appearance  of  the 
Qospel,  even  for  the  purpose  of  reconciling  its  recent  publicatioii 
with  its  Johannine  authorship,  and  by  the  fact  that  even  the 
Alogi,  those  convenient,  but  in  this  case  unaccommodating^ 
friends  of  the  critics,  did  not  venture  to  deny  its  early  origin, 
but  ascribed  it  to  Cerinthus. 

We  are  not,  however,  without  an  important  link  of  con- 
nection between  the  end  and  the  middle  of  the  second 
century. 

The  case  of  Tatian  is  peculiarly  interesting,  because  we  know 
that  he  was  a  hearer  of  Justin  Martyr,  and  thus  he  serves  to 
bridge  the  gulf  between  that  writer  and  IrensBUS.  The  date 
of  his  Diatessa/ron  is  unknown,  and  it  may  be  as  late  as  170  or 
even  later ;  but  as  it  was  in  favour  in  the  orthodox  churches 
of  Syria,  it  is  perhaps  more  likely  that  it  was  composed  before 
he  became  an  avowed  teacher  of  heretical  doctrine.  Vigorous 
attempts  were  at  one  time  made  to  prove  that  the  traditional 
accounts  of  this  work  were  entirely  wrong;  but  it  may  now 
be  considered  as  established  that  the  "apologists"  were  the 
sound  critics,  and  that  the  Liaieaaa/ron  was,  on  the  whole,  a 
harmony  of  our  four  Gospela  Owing  to  the  nature  of  the 
composition,  it  gives  us  no  information  about  the,  authors  or 
the  dates  of  the  evangelical  narratives;  but  the  important 
point  is  established  that  our  canonical  Gospels  were  regarded 
as  the  authentic  records  of  the  life  of  Christ,  and  were  treated, 
just  as  IrensBUS  treats  them,  as  forming  one  fourfold  Goq)eL 
But  perhaps  more  important  for  our  present  purpose  is  the 
fact  that  Tatian  cites  the  Fourth  Qospel  in  his  Oratio  ad 
Oroscoa}  which  is  shown  by  the  evidence  to  have  be^i 
written  during  the  lifetime  of  Justin,  and  possibly,  in  accord- 

^  It  may  be  sufficient  to  say  Uiat  the  ooirectness  of  tills  statement  is 
admitted  by  Banr,  UnJUfnwih,^  p.  356  «g.,  and  only  a  very  unreasonable 
scepticism  can  call  it  in  question. 
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ance  with  some  slight  indications,  as  early  as  the  year  153.^ 
According  to  the  custom  of  apologists,  he  does  not  name  the 
author,  and  we  cannot  with  confidence  infer  more  than  that 
the  Gospel  was  then  in  use,  and  had  obtained  some  degree  of 
notoriely.  Bat  from  the  use  which  he  subsequently  made 
of  it,  I  think  we  are  warranted  in  believing  that,  when  he 
became  a  convert  to  Christianity,  he  found  it  already  estab- 
lished as  one  of  the  recognised  documents  of  the  religion. 

^  See  the  evidence  follj  given  by  Zahn  in  Fcrsdvwngm  zur  Chich.  de$ 
neut.  Kamom  u.  der  aUhMU.  Ltteraiwr,  L  Theil ;  TaHan'i  Diatmaron,  1881, 
pp.  274  sqq. ;  and  bj  Hamack  in  TexU  i«.  Untenueh.^  L,  1882,  pp.  196  sqq. 
The  resnlt  of  their  inquiry  is,  however,  disputed. 
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JUSTIN  MARTTB 

We  must  now  take  a  further  step  back  towards  the  first  century. 
The  evidence  hitherto  adduced  makes  it  unlikely  that  Justin 
Martyr  was  unacquainted  with  the  Gk)6peL  We  have  seen  that 
the  testimonies  about  the  end  of  the  second  century  are  valid 
for  a  space  of  time  reaching  at  least  as  far  back  as  Justin,  and 
that  his  own  disciple  quoted  the  book  while  his  master  was 
still  alive.  Further,  we  know  that  the  apologist  composed  a 
work,  which  has  been  lost,  against  all  the  heresies  that  had 
arisen.^  In  this  work  he  would  naturally  present  his  view 
of  the  Christian  Scriptures  much  more  definitely  than  he 
thought  suitable  to  apologetic  treatises.  At  a  later  time  this 
lost  refutation  of  heresies  was  held  in  high  esteem.  IrensBUS 
quotes  with  approval  the  Treatise  againefb  Mardon?  and 
Tertullian,  as  we  have  seen,  refers  to  him  as  one  whom  he 
wished  to  follow.*  His  lost  writings  would  hardly  have  en- 
joyed this  high  repute  if  they  had  exhibited  a  view  of  the 
Gospels  which  deviated  widely  from  the  orthodox  opinion. 
Justin  was  always  looked  upon  as  thoroughly  sound;  and 
those  who  had  far  better  means  of  judging  than  are  open  to 
us  breathe  not  the  slightest  suspicion  on  his  proper  use  of  the 
canon.  These  considerations  establish  an  historical  presump- 
tion in  favour  of  his  use  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  and,  if  the 
evidence  from  his  surviving  works  were  evenly  balanced, 

>  ilfoi.,  i.  26.  >  jffcBf.,  IV.  vi  2.  »  Adv.  VaUnt.^  5. 
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would  require  us  to  give  our  verdict  iq)on  that  side.  But  I  do 
not  think  that  the  evidence  is  evenly  balanced  I  believe  his 
extant  works  contain  indications  of  his  use  of  the  Gospel 
which  cannot  be  set  aside  by  any  just  criticism.  When  we 
place  these  two  lines  of  argument  together,  we  have  what,  to 
my  own  mind,  amounts  to  a  convincing  proof.  I  think  I  am 
correct  in  saying  that  this  conclusion  is  now  accepted  by 
many,  if  not  by  most,  critics  of  various  schools,  though  a  few 
very  able  men  still  believe  that  the  evidence  is  adverse.  The 
agreement  is  certainly  not  so  complete  as  to  render  the  f  oUow- 
ing  statement  of  the  evidence  superfluoua 

The  works  from  which  our  evidence  must  be  taken  consist 
of  a  long  Apology,  addressed  to  Antoninus  Pius;  a  shorter 
Apology,  addressed  to  the  Roman  Senate ;  and  a  Dialogue  with 
Tryphon,  a  Jew,  containing  an  elaborate  defence  of  Christian 
doctrine.  The  earliest  of  these  works  is  the  First  Apology. 
Its  publication  was  formerly  assigned  to  the  year  138 ;  but  a 
change  of  opinion  was  brought  about,  chiefly  by  two  articles 
of  Volkmar's,^  and  one,  written  independently,  from  the  pen 
of  Dr  Hort,^  the  former  placing  it  about  150,  the  latter  in 
145  or  146.  Dr  G.  Eriiger  defended  the  early  date  in  an 
article  which  appeared  in  1890,'  and  seems  to  have  retained 
the  same  opinion  when  he  published  his  Oeochickte  der 
otichnsilichen  lAtteratv/r}  Mr  F.  G.  Kenyon,  however,  has 
produced  what  appears  to  be  decisive  evidence  in  favour  of 
Volkmar's  conclusion.  In  chapter  29  of  the  Apology,  reference 
is  made  to  FeUx,  the  governor  in  Alexandria.  A  papyrus  in 
the  British  Museum  mentions  this  Felix  as  the  successor  of 
H.  Petronius  Honoratus,  who  is  shown  by  a  Berlin  papyrus  to 
have  been  prefect  in  148,  when  he  was  at  the  beginmng 

1  In  the  Th0ol,  Jah/rbh,^  1855. 

^  Jowmal  of  Ckuneal  and  Sacred  PkUologyy  m^  1857^ 

*  Jahrbb.f.  prot.  Thed.^  xvi.  *  1895,  p.  67. 
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of  his  term  of  office.  Another  papyrus  proves  ihai  Felix 
had  ceased  to  be  prefect  before  August  154.^  We  most 
accordingly  place  the  First  Apology  soon  after  150.  The 
Second  Apology  was  probably  written  not  very  much  later. 
The  Dialogae  is  placed  by  Volkmar  about  155,  but  it  is 
perhaps  not  quite  so  early.  These  writings,  theref<»e, 
represent  the  state  of  things  about  the  middle  of  the  second 
century.  How  long  Justin  had  been  a  Christian  we  do  not 
know,  but  it  is  evident  he  was  not  a  novice,  and  he  had 
ahready,  as  we  have  seen,  composed  a  treatise  against  heresieB. 
If  this  treatise  had  been  preserved,  it  would  probably  have 
cleared  up  many  questions  which  now  remain  in  uncertainty. 
All  the  surviving  works  are  defences  of  Christianity  against 
external  enemies;  and  it  was  the  purpose  of  apologists  to 
establish  the  truth  of  their  doctrines  by  arguments  which 
would  appeal  to  those  outside  the  Church.  The  infallibiliiy 
of  the  New  Testament  was  not  then  the  fundamental  dogma, 
and  books  of  evidences  were  not  intended  for  the  inf c»inataon 
of  modem  critics.  It  is  not  till  we  come  to  works  against 
heretics  that  we  meet  with  appeals  to  the  New  Testament  as 
authoritative,  and  learn  what  was  the  general  ecclesiastical 
belief  in  regard  to  it.  This,  I  think,  is  too  often  forgotten, 
and  much  critical  argument  depends  for  its  effect  up(m 
unreasonable  expectations. 

We  must  now  follow  the  indications  of  Justin's  acquaintance 
with  the  Fourth  Gospel* 

*  In  a  letter  in  The  Aeadany^  Feb.  i,  1896,  p.  98. 

*  The  following  treatment  of  the  evidence,  reaching  an  afBimatiTe 
conclusion,  was  originallj  published  in  three  articles  on  Justin  Martjr 
and  the  Fourth  Gospel  in  the  Theological  Beview  for  October  1875,  <^d 
April  and  July  1877.  It  is  now  presented  with  a  few  modifications  and 
additions.  I  maj  refer  also  to  Ezra  Abbof  s  AuihorMp  of  the  Fowrth  Qotpd^ 
pp.  20  tqq.  For  a  discussion  reaching  a  different  conclusion,  see  two  articles 
in  the  Modem  Review  for  July  and  October  1882,  On  Jwtbin'e  me  of  ^ 
Fowrth  Ooipel^  by  Dr  Edwin  A.  Abbott. 
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In  the  6ist  chapter  of  his  First  Apology,  Justin  Martyr 
gives  an  aeconnt  of  baptism  as  practised  among  the  Christians 
ci  his  time.  He  says  that  those  who  are  convinced  of  the 
truth  of  the  Christian  doctrine,  and  profess  their  ability  to 
live  in  accordance  with  it,  are  to  fast  and  pray  for  the 
forgiveness  of  their  past  sina  He  proceeds  thus :  ''  Then  they 
are  brought  by  us  to  a  place  where  there  is  water,  and  in  the 
nuumer  of  being  bom  again  in  which  we  ourselves  also  were 
bom  again,  they  are  bom  again^;  for  they  then  bathe  in  the 
water  in  the  name  of  the  Father  and  sovereign  God  of  the 
universe,  and  of  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  and  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  For  Christ  also  said,  Unless  ye  be  hotn  again,  ye  shall 
not  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  But  that  it  is  impossible 
for  those  who  are  once  bom  to  enter  into  the  wombs  of  those 
who  brought  them  iorth  is  evideiit  to  alL"*  It  cannot  be 
denied  that  this  passage  immediately  reminds  one  of  John  iii. 
3-5,  and  all  critics,  as  far  as  I  know,  acknowledge  that  there 
is  some  relation  which  is  more  than  accidental  between  the 
two  passagea  As  little  can  it  be  denied  that  it  is  not  quoted 
verbally  from  the  Fourth  Gk)spel,  but  has  variations  both  in 
language  and  meaning. 

Hilgenfeld,  in  his  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament,^ 
admits  the  possibility  of  Justin's  acquaintance  with  the  Fourth 
Oospel,  though  he  made  a  very  subordinate  use  of  it.  But  in 
regard  to  the  passage  under  consideration,  he  adheres  to  his 
f oraier  opinion,  that  it  wants  precisely  that  feature  which  is 
^uiracteristic  of  John  iii  3,  and  that  it  is  incomparably  more 
closely  related^  to  Matthew  xviii  3,  "  Except  ye  be  converted, 

^  KcU  rp6wow  h»aytPrliff€mSi  %w  kcX  iffitis  ainol  iaf9yrrfi$iifi%w,  ktfay^pvmvrai. 

>i  vol  &9^aror  fit  rks  fi'hrpas  rSiv  rticowrmp  robs  9f$ra^  ytwrnpAwovs  ififirjwcu, 
♦wf  pkr  wuffitf  iwTu 

'  BinUiiwng  indcuN.  T^  1875,  p.  67,  Anm.  i. 

*  Ungkieh  fUiher  verwandt  mii. 
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'  and  become  as  little  children,  ye  shall  not  enter  into  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,"  and  he  thinks  we  must  assume  a  Gospel 
akin  to  that  of  Matthew,  from  which  also  the  passage  in  the 
Clementine  Homilies,  to  be  presently  noticed,  is  drawn.  In 
his  earlier  work  on  the  Gospels  of  Justin,^  he  points  out,  in 
evidence  of  this  position,  the  following  obvious  deviations 
from  the  Johannine  text:  i.  It  has  not  the  solemn  intro- 
duction, "  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  thee."  2.  It  speaks  simply 
of  regeneration,  instead  of  birth  "from  above,"*  or  "from 
water  and  spirit."  3.  The  saying  ascribed  to  Christ  is  in  the 
second  person,  not  in  the  third.  4.  Instead  of  "  he  cannot  '* 
see  or  enter  the  kingdom,  Justin  has,  "ye  shall  not  enter." 
5.  Instead  of  "  the  kingdom  of  God  "  he  has  "  the  kingdom  of 
heaven"  From  these  facts  Hilgenfeld  concludes  that  "the 
whole  agreement  of  Justin  with  John  reduces  itself  to  the 
general  thought  of  the  necessity  of  baptism  to  salvation."  He 
points  out  that  Justin's  citation  agrees  verbally  with  Matthew 
xviii  3,  with  the  single  deviation  that  instead  of  "  Except  ye 
be  converted  and  become  as  little  children,"  which,  he  says, 
has  substantially  the  same  meaning,  Justin  has  the  simple 
"  Except  ye  be  bom  again."  He  admits,  however,  that  this 
deviation  proved*  that  he  did  not  take  the  words  from 
Matthew,  but  must  have  used  a  text  intermediate  between 
Matthew  and  John. 

Whatever  may  be  the  value  of  these  arguments,  their  force 
is  increased  by  the  occurrence  of  a  similar  passage,  marked 
by  similar  deviations,  in  the  Clementine  Homiliea'  The 
writer  is  insisting  that  baptism  is  necessary  to  salvation, 
even  if  you  were  more  pious  than  all  the  pious  men  that 

^  KrUiiche  Untermefwmgen  ub&r  d%$  Evangelien  JudinSj  1850,  p.  214. 
The  En^h  reader  maj  see  Svpematwral  Bdigion,  voL  iL,  pp.  306  jgg.,  in 
the  sixth  edition. 

*  ftrw^cv.  »  xi.  26. 
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ever  lived  Mentioning  its  advantages,  he  says  that  ''  being 
by  water  bom  again  unto  God/'  ^  we  change  onr  first  natnral 
birth,  and  so  are  able  to  obtain  salvation;  ''but  otherwise 
it  is  impossible ;  for  thus  the  prophet  swore  unto  us,  saying, 
Verily,  I  say  unto  you,  except  ye  be  bom  again  by  living 
water  into  the  name  of  Father,  Son,  Holy  Spirit,  ye  shall 
not  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven."  ^  It  will  be  observed 
that  this  passage  contains  Justin's  words  exactly,  but  has 
also  other  words  prefixed  or  inserted.  These  additional 
words  are  sufficient  to  show  that  we  are  not  dealing  with  two 
exact  quotations  from  a  common  source.  Volkmar,*  however, 
thinks  that  the  Homilies  do  not  give  us  the  correct  form  of 
the  Clementine  text  He  finds  a  nearer  approach  to  this 
in  the  Recognitions,  which  have  been  preserved  to  us  in  the 
translation  of  Rufinus.  There  the  passage  stands  thus  ^ :  "  For 
thus  the  true  prophet  testified  to  us  with  an  oath,  saying. 
Verily,  I  say  unto  you,  except  a  man  be  re-bom  again  from 
water,  he  shaU  not  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven."  This 
is  nearer  the  Johannine  text,  but  Yolkmar  thinks  that  the 
change  from  the  second  to  the  third  person  is  to  be  ascribed 
to  Rufinus.  This  is  not  improbable,  for  the  later  Epitome 
agrees  with  the  Homilies  in  the  use  of  the  second  person.  He 
then  contends  that  the  simpler  form  of  quotation  must  be  the 
more  original,  and  concludes  that  the  text  from  which  the 
quotation  was  taken  must  have  agreed  verbally  with  the 
form  which  it  assumes  in  Justin,  except  that  it  contained  the 
dause,  "  Verily,  I  say  unto  you,"  which  he  thinks  Justin  omits 

&y(ov  UTt^fiar*!,  oh  fiii  •U4\9fir€  tU  r^r  fiaaiXtUof  rmv  obpatf&w, 

'  Ueber  Juttin  dtn  Mdrtyrer^  pp.  14  tqq. 

*  **  Sic  enim  nobis  com  sacramento  vema  propheta  testatuB  est  dicens : 
amen  dico  vobis,  nisi  qnis  denao  renatot  faerit  ex  aqua,  non  intzoibit  in 
legna  cselonun." 
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as  unimportant  1^  additkn  of  the  words  ^from  water" 
he  ascribes  to  the  author  of  the  CSl^nentines^  and  thmks  that 
the  reviser  to  idiom  we  owe  the  HomilieB  inserted  the 
baptismal  f inrmnla  in  order  to  make  the  Teteanaoce  to  bqitism 
still  more  distinetu  This  may  be  a  oorreet  description  of  the 
goiesis  of  oor  presoit  text;  but  if  so,  it  only  illnstrates  the 
extrone  looseness  with  which  some  of  the  ancient  writors 
handled  qnotationa  Be  tins  as  it  may,  we  have  not  only  to 
aeeount  for  Justin's  deviations  from  the  Johannine  text,  bat 
to  explain  the  fact  that  another  writer  makes  several  of  tiie 
same  deviationa  We  cumot  aooonnt  for  this  identity  of 
variation  by  supposing  that  the  writer  of  the  Clementines 
copied  Justin,  for  the  passages  have  no  resemblance  beyond 
the  fact  that  they  both  treat  of  baptism,  and  in  doing  so  quote 
the  saying  in  question.  We  must  therefore  aideavour  to 
estimate  one  by  one  the  value  of  the  deviations,  in  ord^r  to 
judge  how  far  it  is  probable  that  two  independent  writers 
could  have  adopted  them  without  the  control  of  some  Gospel 
no  longer  extant. 

I.  The  omission  of  the  solemn  introduction  is  of  no  import- 
ance. For,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  frequentiy  omitted  in 
quotations  of  this  passage  by  writers  who  are  undoubtedly 
quoting  it  from  John;  IrensBUS,^  Tertullian^  (three  times), 
Cyprian,*  the  author  of  the  Homilies  on  Luke  (ascribed  to 
Origen),*  a  Docetist  in  Hippolytus,*  Athanasius,^  Chrysostom,' 
and  others.  Again,  this  introduction  to  important  sayings 
is  as  characteristic  of  Matthew  as  of  John ;  for  Matthew  uses 
it  thirty  times  against  John's  twen<y-five,  but  with  this 
curious  difference,  tiiat  John  alwajrs  has  the  afi^v  twice.    Now 


>  Fragment  xxxv.  in  Stieren.         *  De  BapL^  12,  13  ;  Ih  An/ima^  39. 
'  Adv.  JvdfBOij  L  12.  *  xiv.  •  Bef.  Omn.  JJiw.,  viii  10. 

*  De  Ineamatione  V§rbi  Dei^  p.  59,  B.  Bened.  edit 
'  Horn,  in  Johan.,  25  and  26. 
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the  Clementme  HomilieB  have  the  ofiiiy  only  once ;  but  it  will 
hardly  be  maintained  that  the  omission  of  the  second  a/Aifi/ 
might  not  be  accidental,  or,  indeed,  that  it  might  not  be  omitted 
on  purpose  as  unnecessary,  especially  as  pseudo-Athanasius,^ 
and  Chrysostom  in  one  of  his  quotations,^  have  the  same 
peculiarity.  This  first  deviation,  so  far  as  it  has  any  value, 
separates  the  Clementines  and  Justin. 

2.  The  change  from  "bom  from  above"  into  ''bom  again" 
is  not  unimportant.     While  the  former  includes  the  latter, 
the  latter  does  not  include  the  former,  and,  in  my  opinion, 
fails  to  express  adequately  the  deep  thought  that  belongs  to 
the  Fourth  Gospel.    Some  considerations,  however,  diminish 
the  importance  of  this  variation.    In  the  first  place,  Justin's 
context  needs  only  the  idea  of  regeneration,  and  suggests  the 
precise  word  which  he  uses.     In  the  second  place,  the  word 
Sam6ev  was  in  early,  to  say  nothing  of  later  times,  inter- 
preted in  the  sense  of  "  again  "  as  well  as  in  the  sense  of  ''  from 
above."     Chrysostom  '  expressly  tells  us  that  some  thought  it 
equivalent  to  €k  toS  oipavovi  and  others  to  c^  ^PX^*  which  I 
suppose  we  must  render  in  such  a  connection  by  the  phrase, 
"all  over  again."    The  Vulgate  renders  it  by  denuo  both  in 
the  third  and  the  seventh  verses ;  and  Nonnus,  in  his  metrical 
paraphrase,  represents  it  in  the  third  verse  by  to  Seirepov  (the 
second  time),  and  in  the  seventh  by  irepav  fioKfiiia  yeve^X^ 
(another  starting-point  of  birth).    It  is  possible  that  Justin 
may  have  understood  the  word  in  the  same  sense  as  Jerome 
and  Nonnus,  and  believed  that  his  own  expression  was  per- 
fectly synonymous  with  that  in  the  Gospel ;  or,  if  we  cannot 
suppose  him  ignorant  of  the  tme  sense  of  avtaOevt  he  may 
nevertheless  have  supposed  that  the  idea  which  it  contained 
was  adequately  preserved  in  the  single  word  *'  regeneration," 

*  QiuBiCiofMf  ad  AnHoclwm  ;  answer  to  question  loi. 

*  Horn,  tfi  Johan.^  25.  '  Horn,  in  Johan,^  24. 
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which  must  have  carried  to  Christian  ears  the  whole  doctrine 
of  baptismal  and  spiritual  birth.  But,  further,  the  passage  is 
actually  cited  with  the  reading  avayevyijO^  by  Irenseus  and 
Athanasiua  The  former  obviously  refers  to  the  fifth  verse, 
for  he  adds,  8i*  vSaTos  koi  irvev/jLaTo^^i  and  notwithstanding 
his  verbal  inaccuracy,  we  cannot  doubt  that  so  orthodox  a 
Father  believed  that  he  was  correctly  representing"  the  Fourth 
Gospel.  Athana^ius  is  content  with  a  very  vague  and  maccu- 
rate  reference,  but  in  the  case  of  so  late  a  writer  I  think  no 
one  will  be  disposed  to  call  it  in  question.  His  words  are : 
"  Whence  also  he  said  to  the  Jews,  Except  a  man  be  re-bom,* 
meaning  not  the  birth  from  women,  as  they  supposed,  but 
the  re-generated  and  re-created  souL"'  Had  this  been  in 
Justin,  it  would  have  been  easy  to  prove  that  it  could  not 
have  been  taken  from  our  present  Gospel.  Tertullian  also 
has  "  reborn  from  water  and  spirit "  in  one  of  his  quotations,^ 
and  the  same  text  is  presented  by  the  Homilies  on  Luke, 
published  among  the  works  of  Origen.^  This,  indeed,  is  the 
reading  of  the  Old  Latin  and  the  Vulgate  in  the  fifth  verse, 
as  though  from  a  MS.,  which  contained  amyeinnjdff^  and  C(hi- 
sequently  its  recurrence  in  Latin  writers  is  too  frequent  to 
require  any  further  citations. 

Now  at  this  point  the  Clementine  Homilies  break  com- 
pletely away  from  the  text  as  presented  by  Justin,  and  insert 
a  clause  consisting  of  several  words.  Let  us  grant  the  utmost 
weight  to  Volkmar's  argument  founded  on  the  reading  of  the 
Recognitions,  still  we  cannot  get  rid  of  the  reference  to 
"water";  and  this  one  word,  if  it  really  stood  alone,  would 
be  sufficient  to  prove  that  Justin  and  the  Clementines  do  not 
give  us  an  exact  reproduction  of  the  same  original  text^  but 
that  one  or  other,  if  not  both,  has  quoted  loosely.     The 

1  In  the  Fragment  *  4i»  ti4i  ns  AroTfmj^.  *  De  Incam^  Ix. 

*  *^  Benatus  f  uerit  ex  aqua  et  spiritu,"  De  Bapt,,  13.       ^  xiv. 
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allasion  to  water  brings  the  Clementmes  into  connection  with 
the  fifth  verse  in  John,  and  suggests  the  thought  that  the 
ia^ay€PPfjdijT€  does  not  represent  yewffiii  avtoOev,  but  is  as 
arbitrary  as  the  Vulgate's  ''renatus  fuerit," 

3.  The  change  from  the  third  to  the  second  person  makes 
no  difference  in  the  meaning.  As  Chrysostom  says/  Christ's 
words  are  equivalent  to  eav  arv  fih  yewfidfj^,  etc,  but  are  put  in 
the  indefinite  form  in  order  to  make  the  discourse  less  offensive. 
But  if  Justin  did  not  wish  to  make  his  discourse  aveirax' 
d&rrepov,  and  intended  only  to  give  the  meaning  without 
studying  verbal  accuracy,  it  is  quite  credible  that  he  might 
alter  the  words  in  this  way,  giving  the  force  of  the  indefinite 
Ti9  by  using  the  plural,*  and  especially  as  the  fourth  evangelist 
had  himself  led  the  way.  In  verse  7  we  read,  "  Marvel  not 
that  I  said  unto  thee,  Sei  vfiag  yewpfinvai  avcoOeVf"  a  quotation 
at  least  as  inexact  as  Justin's,  and  involving,  though  in  a 
different  form,  a  similar  change  of  person.  Here,  however,  we 
have  the  one  important  point  in  which  Justin  and  the 
Clementines  completely  agree,  in  opposition  to  all  the  other 
forms  in  which,  so  far  as  I  know,  the  passage  is  cited.  There 
is,  however,  a  curious  parallel  in  Clemens  Alexandrinus ' : 
nv  yap  fifi  aSdii  «9  TO.  iratSla  yeirqaeoBet  koi  ai^ayewfjOnre,  «j 
0if(r<i^  jj  ypa4>v>  top  ovtw^  ovra  TLarepa  ov  /j,rj  airoXa/Strrey  ovS^ 
ov  fifj  eltreXeifrrftrde  irare  eh  Ttfu  BatrCKeiav  twv  ovpavZv, 
Clement  is  quite  capable  of  quoting  from  extra-canonical 
sources ;  but  as  no  other  work  has  been  referred  to,  ij  ypa4>v 
must  be  understood  here  in  its  technical  sense  of  "  Scripture." 
It  seems  probable  that  Clement  purposely  mixes    up    the 

>  Horn,  in  Johan,^  24. 

'  How  easily  sach  a  change  might  be  made,  when  verbal  accuracy  was 
not  studied,  is  instructiyely  shown  in  Theopbylact's  paraphrase :  ^7^  s^ 
X^  0*01,  8ti  kqX  vh  ical  ftXXos  "bvricow^  4^  /lii  ftrw^cr  ftat  4k  ^c*S  y^wwn94vr*t  rV 
opoy  Ulw  vcpl  in»v  A^BocTc,  l|«  T^f  ^viK^las  iffrd, — Com.  On  Jobn. 

•  CoKort.  ad  QrcBC^  §  9. 
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sentiments  of  Matthew  xviii  3  and  John  iii.  3,  flinging  in  a 
little  explanation  of  his  own  by  the  way.  If  so,  we  have  an 
exact  parallel  to  the  change  made  by  Justin  and  the 
Clementines.  It  will  hardly  be  maintained  that  Clement  too 
is  quoting  from  the  same  unknown  Gospel,  for  his  other 
words  do  not  bear  out  such  a  supposition. 

4.  The  substitution  of  ''shall  not"  for  ''cannot"  is  another 
change  which  leaves  the  meaning  untouched.  It  is  found  not 
only  in  the  Clementines,  but  in  Irensus,  Tertullian,^  the 
Docetist  in  Hippolytus,^  the  Apostolical  Constitutions,'  and 
pseudo-Athanasius.^ 

5.  The  change  of  Oeov  into  ovpaviv  is  not  even  without 
manuscript  authority,  for  it  is  the  reading  of  m  in  verse  5. 
It  is  also  found  in  all  the  places  referred  to  under  the  last 
head,  except  the  second  passage  in  Tertullian.  Chrysostom^ 
has  ovpavwv  three  times,  though  the  verse  is  given  correctly  as 
the  heading  to  his  Homily,  and  his  recollection  of  it  must  have 
been  perfectly  fresh.  It  occurs  also  in  the  anonymous  tract, 
De  Rebdptismate.^  There  is  no  Johannine  usage  to  determine 
this  point,  for  the  expression  occurs  in  the  writings  ascribed 
to  John  only  in  the  passage  before  ua  I  think,  however,  that 
Tischendorf  is  critically  wrong  in  admitting  ovpavwv  into  the 
text  of  his  last  edition.  The  change  in  every  instance, 
combined  as  it  is  so  frequently  with  the  alteration  of  "he 
cannot"  into  "he  shall  not,"  probably  indicates  a  pre- 
ponderating reminiscence  of  Matthew  in  the  writer's  mind. 

V  In  all  the  later  authors  it  is  clear  that  Matthew  influenced  the 

Recollection  only  of    this   particular   phrase,  and   that   the 

intention  was  to  quote  from  John.    If  we  ask  which  passage 

in  ^Matthew  exercised  this  unconscious  influence,  we  may  as 

1  De  Bcvpt,,  13  ;  De  Anima^  39,  *  Be/.,  viiL  la 

»  vi  15.  *  QucBst.  ad  AfU^  loi. 

*  HofA,.  in  Johan,^  25.  •  Routh,  Bd,  Sac,^  ▼.  p.  297, 
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reasonably  say  v.  20  as  xviiL  3.  Justin  nowhere  quotes 
the  latter  verse,  but  he  cites  the  former  verbatim,  with  only  a 
transposition  of  vfiSw^ 

It  appears,  then,  that  Justin's  variations  from  the  Johannine 
text,  if  considered  singly,  are  open  to  a  simple  explanaticm ; 
and  most  of  them  have  ample  support  in  the  quotations  of 
later  writera  But  is  it  not  most  unlikely  that  we  should 
meet  with  all  these  changes  in  combination,  and  stiU  more  so 
that  we  should  find  them  repeated  in  another  independent 
writer?  In  order  to  judge  of  this,  we  may  observe  that 
six  of  the  authors  referred  to  above  have  three  of  these 
changes  in  combination,  while  one  Greek  writer,  IrensBus, 
and  one  Latin,  Tertullian,  have  f  our.^  Now,  the  Clementine 
Homilies  have  only  four  of  Justin's  variations,  and  of  these 
the  value  of  one  is  seriously  modified  by  the  insertion  of  words 
which  are  not  in  Justin.  In  view,  then,  of  all  the  above 
&ets,  I  am  unable  to  see  any  proof  that  there  is  more  than  a 
c(»ncidence  in  the  partial  agreement  between  Justin  and  the 
Clementinea 

Before  leaving  this  part  of  our  subject,  I  may  mention  a 

»  DidL,  105. 

*  These  quotations  in  full  are  the  following :    Irenseos,  4kw  n^  ns 

ohpw^w  (Fragment  xxxv.  in  Stieren's  ed.) ;  Tertullian,  "  Nisi  quis  renatus 
foerit  ex  aqua  et  spiritu,  non  intrabit  in  regnum  ccelorum"  (De  Bapt,^  13). 
The  great  similarity  between  these  extracts  and  the  quotation  in  the 
Becognitions  will  be  noticed  by  the  reader.  It  should  also  be  observed 
that  the  agreement  between  Iren^eus  and  Tertullian,  which  is  almost 
perfect,  is  far  greater  than  that  between  Justin  and  the  Clementines ;  and 
therefore  a  precise  parallel  to  the  argument  which  is  thought  so  conclusive 
in  the  case  of  Justin  might  be  used  with  greater  effect  in  the  case  of  these 
two  noted  defenders  of  the  canon.  No  doubt  the  ''water  and  spirit" 
bring  in  a  Johannine  element  which  is  not  in  Justin ;  but  the  Clementines, 
anxious  to  prove  that  baptism  is  indispensable,  have  the  ''water";  and 
the  omission  in  Justin  may  be  due  to  the  fejci  that  for  the  moment  he  is 
inflating  on  the  necessity,  not  of  baptism  but  of  regeneration.  Tertullian 
also  omits  the  "  spirit"  in  his  quotation  in  c  12. 
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professed  quotation  of  the  passage  under  discussion  which 
illustrates  the  laxity  of  ancient  writers  in  reproducing  the 
words  of  an  author  to  whom  they  appealed.  Tertullian  cites 
this  *'  pronuntiatio  domini/'  '*  Nisi  natus  ex  aqua  quis  erit,  non 
habet  vitam."  ^ 

In  order  to  see  how  the  evidence  stands  upon  the  other  side, 
we  must  examine  Justin's  context,  and  consider  what  ideas  his 
quotation  contains,  and  with  what  it  is  associated,  and  to  what 
extent  these  are  agreeable  to  the  thoughts  in  John  iil  and  in 
Matt,  xviii  We  may  thus  be  enabled  to  determine  how  far 
Hilgenf  eld's  representation  is  really  correct. 

1.  We  have,  first,  the  idea  of  birth  as  applied  to  spiritual 
change.  This  idea  occurs  nowhere  in  the  Synoptics ;  the  word 
yeppqiv  in  this  sense  being,  in  the  New  Testament,  peculiar  to 
John.2  The  compound  avayew^v  is  found  only  in  1  Peter.* 
Thus  the  central  thought  of  the  passage  is  one  pre-eminently 
and  characteristically  Johannine,  and,  so  far  as  I  know,  not 
foxmd  elsewhere  in  evangelical  literature,  apocryphal  or 
canonical     Certainly  it  is  not  in  Matthew  xviii 

2.  There  is,  in  the  second  place,  the  idea  that  this  birth  is  a 
re-birth,  one  in  addition  to  the  physical  birth.  No  such  idea 
is  implied  in  Matthew ;  but  it  is  clearly  implied,  and,  according 
to  some  interpreters,  clearly  expressed  in  John,  though  John, 
in  my  opinion,  expresses  more  than  thia 

3.  There  is,  thirdly,  the  idea  that  without  this  re-generation 
men  shall  not  enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  The  statement 
that  without  the  fulfilment  of  some  condition  men  shall  not 
enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  equally  explicit  in  both 
Gk)spels,  and  therefore  does  not  contain  any  characteristic  idea. 

4.  These  thoughts  are  expressly  connected  with  the  rite  of 

»  DeBapt^  12. 

*  See  i.  13,  iii  3,  5,  6,  7>  8  ;  I  John  ii  29,  iii.  9,  iv.  7,  v.  i,  4,  i8, 

•  i-  3i  23- 
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baptism.     So  they  are  in  John ;  but  of  such  a  connection  there 
is  not  a  trace  in  Matthew. 

5.  They  are  immediately  associated  with  the  statement  that 
"  it  is  impossible  for  those  who  are  once  bom  to  enter  into  the 
wcnnbs  of  those  who  brought  them  forth."  This  same  con- 
nection of  ideas  (which  will  presently  be  examined  more  fully) 
occurs  in  John,  but  not  in  Matthew. 

6.  A  reason  for  all  this  is  appended,  which,  Justin  says, "  we 
learned  from  the  apostlea"  The  reason,  which  is  obviously 
given  in  Justin's  own  words,  amounts  to  this :  that  we  had  a 
physical  birth,  according  to  which  we  are  the  children  of 
necessity  and  ignorance,  and  we  require  the  regeneration  that 
we  may  be  children  of  preference  and  knowledge.  Of  this 
there  is  not  a  vestige  in  Matthew;  but  John  also  gives  a 
reason,  and  though  the  words  bear  no  resemblance  to  Justin's, 
yet  these  latter  might  be  an  interpretation  of  the  statement, 
"  that  which  is  bom  of  the  flesh  is  flesh,  and  that  which  is 
bom  of  the  spirit  is  spirit."  The  idea  of  necessity  comes  in 
plainly  enough  in  the  impossibiUty  of  entering  the  kingdom 
of  God  without  a  spiritual  birth;  and  the  idea  of  preference, 
in  the  words, "  the  spirit  blows  where  it  listeth  {oirov  deXei) 
....  so  is  every  one  who  is  bom  of  the  spirit."  The 
igTwrance  also  of  Nicodemus  is  contrasted  with  the  hnow- 
ledge  of  Christ.  Perhaps  we  may  add  that  the  mention  of 
ipwTKriuLo^  as  the  name  of  baptism  falls  in  with  the  reference 
to  ipS>g  in  the  following  verses  in  John.^ 

We  may  add,  as  not  wholly  unimportant  in  this  connection, 
that  the  passage  in  John  is  traditionally  used  of  baptismal 
regeneration,^  whereas,  according  to  Clemens  Alexandrinus, 

1  Compare  Theophylacf  s  Commentary  on  the  passage :  ii  yh^  a<^  to5 
fiawri^fiaros  y4tnni<Fis,  t^cfrur/ibw  ifiwoiovtra  rf  ^xSf  k^t*^ 

*  As  Theodorus  of  Mopeaestia  says :  rh^  rp6irw  4^trri(raro  rris  Si^  t»v 
0tarrU/ueros  AyoTcrr^o-cwi.  See  the  fragments  of  his  Commentary  collected 
by  Fritzscbe,  p.  25. 
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that  in  Matthew  does  not  refer  to  regeneration  at  all,  but  only 
commends  to  our  imitation  the  simplicity  of  childhood.^ 

From  the  above  survey  we  may  judge  for  ourselves  whether 
Justin  is  ''incomparably  more  closely  related"  to  Matthew 
than  to  John.  He  agrees  exactly  with  Matthew  in  the  one 
very  ordinary  thought  which  Matthew  and  John  have  in 
common,  and  there  the  resemblance  ends.  In  all  that  is 
really  characteristic  of  the  passage  in  Justin  he  agrees 
substantially,  though  not  in  words,  with  John. 

We  must  now  notice  more  particularly  Justin's  added 
statement,  that  "  it  is  impossible  for  those  who  are  once  bom 
to  enter  into  the  wombs  of  those  who  brought  them  forth." 
This  statement  does  not  agree  verbally  with  the  question  of 
Nicodemus;  but  if  we  allow  for  a  very  natural  use  of 
synonyms,  it  corresponds  with  it  so  remarkably  that  we 
cannot  believe  the  resemblance  to  be  accidental.^  Hilgenfeld's 
notion^  that  Justin  and  John  have  here  quite  independently 
hit  upon  the  same  thought,  and  expressed  it  so  nearly  in  the 
same  way,  surely  violates  all  probability.  It  seems  to  me 
most  imlikely  that  Justin  should,  from  his  own  reflection, 
make  the  remark  in  question,  unless  the  thought  were  sug- 
gested to  him  by  the  context  of  the  passage  which  he  had 
just  quoted.  Hilgenfeld  thinks  that  in  Mrriting  to  a  heathen,  * 
to  whom  the  idea  of  regeneration  was  unfamiliar,  he  would 
naturally  subjoin  a  short  explanation ;  just  as  elsewhere  *  he 
explains  the  meaning  of  the  word  yeevva.  But  ihe  word 
7cei/va,  not  being  Greek,  required  an  interpretation.  The 
remark  in  the  passage  before  us  explains  nothing.  It  is»  as 
Justin  himself  says,  ^avepov  irSuri  \  and  the  real  explanation  is 

1  See  the  PcBdagogus,  lib.  L  c.  5,  p.  104,  Potter. 

*  The  change  from  r^r  icoiKitiy  to  riis  fi^rpat  is  not  to  be  wondered  at ; 
and  this,  being  adopted,  carries  with  it,  for  the  sake  of  euphony,  the 
substitution  of  an  equivalent  for  rris  niirp6s. 

*  Die  Ev,  Jutt.f  p.  216.  *  Ap,^  i.  c.  19. 
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given  farther  on.  In  its  present  position  it  is  simply  childish, 
and  I  cannot  suppose  that  it  would  occur  to  any  sensible 
writer  as  a  real  elucidation  of  his  thought;  but  it  might  very 
naturally  be  written  down  if  it  arose  in  the  mind  from  a 
familiar  association  of  ideas.  Add  to  this  the  great  im- 
probability that  if  Justin  had  wished  to  irradiate  the  stupid 
mind  of  Antoninus  Pius,  he  would  not  only  have  made  such  a 
bmigling  explanation,  but  have  expressed  it  in  words  so 
curiously  like  those  of  John,  and  I  think  we  must  agree  with 
Zeller^  that  Hilgenf eld's  notion  is  untenable.  Zeller,  it  is 
true,  rests  his  argument  chiefly  on  Justin's  appeal  to  the 
apostles,  which  is  made  a  little  farther  on ;  for  this,  he  thinks, 
proves  that  Justin  had  in  view  a  definite  writing.  I  cannot 
see,  however,  that  the  appeal  to  the  apostles  necessarily  covers 
this  particular  reflection;  but  the  above  more  general  con- 
siderations seem  to  me  quite  sujficient  to  establish  the 
existence  of  a  connection,  direct  or  indirect,  between  Justin 
and  John.  If  we  admit  this,  then  there  are,  as  Zeller  points 
out,  three  ways  of  explaining  the  connection:  Justin  may 
have  borrowed  from  John;  John  may  have  borrowed  from 
Justin;  both  may  have  borrowed  from  an  earlier  written 
source,  probably  a  writing  of  the  nature  of  a  GbspeL 
Volkmar,^  while  admitting  that  the  posaibUity  of  an  earlier 
Qospel  containing  this  peculiar  order  of  thought  is  incontest- 
able, is  nevertheless  fully  sensible  of  the  objection  that  its 
existence  is  quite  problematical;  indeed,  he  ''might  say, 
ghost-Uke."  The  fact  is  that,  except  the  supposed  indication 
in  Justin,  we  have  not  the  shadow  of  a  proof  that  any 
Qospel  but  the  Fourth  ever  existed  which  contained  this 
peculiar  vein  of  thought  It  may  be  very  convenient 
to  imagine  the   existence  of  some  accommodating  Gospel 

»  See  an  article  in  the  Theol  Jahrh.y  1855,  pp.  138-140. 
^  Judiriy  pp.  44-46. 
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whenever  we  are  in  a  diflScolty,  bat  I  find  it  hard  to 
believe  that  this  is  tme  criticism;  and  it  does  not 
seem  likely  that  a  (Jospel  of  this  peculiar  character,  when 
once  it  had  been  accepted  in  the  Church  as  an  apostolic  work, 
shonld  have  been  allowed  to  perish.^  Yolkmar,  therefore, 
boldly  adopts  the  idea  that  the  author  of  the  Fourth  Qospel 

^  Baur  (KrU.  UtUen.  uber  die  kem,  Ev^  p.  352)  and  others  believe  that 
the  Qospel  in  question  was  that  according  to  the  Hebrews ;  and  as  there 
really  was  such  a  Gospel,  this  conjecture  may  be  thought  to  relieve  the 
spectral  character  of  the  hypothetical  authority.  It  would  cany  us  too  far 
to  examine  fully  the  question  whether  Justin  used  this  Gospel,  but  the 
following  is  a  summary  of  the  evidence.  We  possess  thirty-three  quotations 
from,  or  references  to,  events  related  in  the  Gospel  according  to  the 
Hebrews.  (See  these  collected  in  Mr  E.  R  Nicholson's  The  Ocepel  aeoordmg 
to  Ihe  Hebrews,  1879,  and  in  Hilgenfeld's  Navwm  TedameiUvm  extra  Oanonem 
reeeptum,  1884,  fasc.  iv.)  Justin  has  somewhere  about  170  citations  from 
or  references  to  the  Gk)spels.  With  an  apparent  exception  to  be  noted 
presently,  not  one  of  the  quotations  from  the  lost  Gospel  is  found  among 
these  170.  But  this  is  not  all.  While  the  greater  number  deal  with  matters 
not  referred  to  in  Justin,  nine  admit  of  comparison ;  and  in  these  nine 
instances  not  only  does  Justin  omit  everything  that  is  characteristic  of  the 
Hebrew  Gospel,  but  in  some  points  he  distinctly  differs  from  it,  and  agrees 
with  the  canonical  Gk)8pels.  There  is  an  apparent  exception.  Justin  quotes 
the  voice  from  heaven  at  the  baptism  in  this  form,  **  Thou  art  my  Son  ; 
this  day  have  I  begotten  thee."  *'  This  day  have  I  begotten  thee  "  is  also 
in  the  Ebionite  Gospel ;  but  there  it  is  awkwardly  appended  as  a  second 
saying,  thus :  **  'Thou  art  my  beloved  Son  ;  in  thee  was  I  well  pleased' ; 
and  again,  'This  day  have  I  begotten  thee '" ;  so  that  the  passage  lb  quite 
different  from  Justin's,  and  has  the  appearance  of  being  a  later  patchwork. 
Justin's  form  of  quotation  is  still  the  reading  of  the  Codex  BezsB  in  Luke, 
and,  according  to  Augustine,  was  found  in  good  MSS.,  though  it  was  said 
not  to  be  in  the  older  ones.  (See  Tischend.,  m  loco.)  One  other  passage  is 
appealed  to.  Justin  says  that  when  Jesus  went  down  upon  the  water,  a  fire 
was  kindled  in  the  Jordan — xup  Mi4>$fi  h  r^  'l*pSi(rp.  The  Ebionite 
Gospel  relates  that  when  Jesus  came  up  from  the  water,  immediately  a  great 
light  shone  round  the  place— «^^f  vcpi^Aa/if  c  rhw  r^ew  ^s  n4y«u  This 
fact  IB,  I  believe,  the  main  proof  that  Justin  used  the  Gospel  according  to 
the  Hebrews,  and  that  we  may  therefore  have  recourse  to  it  whenever  he 
differs  verbally  from  the  existing  Gospels.  Considering  that  the  events 
recorded  are  not  the  same,  that  they  are  said  to  have  happened  at  different 
times,  and  that  the  two  quotations  do  not  agree  with  one  another  in  a 
single  word,  this  argument  cannot  be  considered  very  convincing  even  by 
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borrowed  immediately  £rom  Justin.^  I  suppose  the  poaaibility 
of  this,  as  of  the  existence  of  the  ghost-like  Gospel,  is  incon- 
testable, bat  this  oondnsion  narrows  onr  inquiry  to  the 
question,  Which  is  the  more  original,  Justin  or  John  ?  Now 
this  is,  to  a  great  extent,  a  matter  of  subjective  judgment ; 
and  very  likely  the  critics  might  be  as  much  astonished  at 
me  as  I  am  at  them.  But  it  does  seem  to  me  surprising  that 
anyone,  in  comparing  the  passages  in  Justin  and  John,  should 
doubt  for  one  moment  that  the  dependence  is  on  the  side  of 
the  former.  John  has  all  the  impress  of  original  genius,  and 
gives  his  thoughts  with  the  terse  suggestiveness  of  one  who 
for  the  first  time  commits  them  to  writing.  Justin  never 
rises  above  the  level  of  a  prosy  interpreter  of  other  people's 
ideaa  The  question  of  Nicodemus,  whether  we  understand 
it  as  pathetic,  or  scornful,  or  simply  perplexed,  is  at  least 
charged  with  meaning ;  whereas,  the  only  thought  the  corre- 
sponding words  in  Justin  suggest  is,  how  any  man  could 
be  80  foolish  as  to  put  them  on  paper.  Tet  it  is  precisely 
in  tiiis  question  that  Zeller  thinks  we  have  conclusive  proof 

thoee  who  do  not  require  perfect  verbal  accuracy  in  order  to  identify  & 
quotation.  But,  further,  the  author  of  the  anonymouB  Liber  de  BehaptumaU 
BBLjB  that  this  event  was  related  in  an  heretical  work  entitled  Pa%U% 
PrmdieaUOf  and  that  it  was  not  found  in  any  Qoepel:  *'Item  cum 
baptizaretur,  ignem  super  aquam  esse  visum ;  quod  in  evangelio  nullo  est 
scriptum  "  (Bouth,  BeL  Sac,^  v.  pp.  325, 326).  Of  course  the  latter  statement 
may  refer  only  to  the  canonical  Qoepels.  We  must  remark,  however,  that 
the  event  is  related  in  two  Old  Latin  manuscripts,  at  the  end  of  Matthew 
iiL  15 :  ''lumen  ingens  [t;.  r.  magnum]  ciroumfulsit  \v,  r,  fulgebat]  de  aqua" 
(see  Tischendorf).  This  suggests  at  least  the  possibility  that  Justin  may 
have  had  some  apocryphal  statements  in  his  codex  of  the  Gk)6pels. 

We  may  perhaps  add  that  if  the  passage  about  regeneration  had  been  in 
this  Gk)6pel,  there  is  some  little  probability  that  Jerome  would  have 
mentioned  a  fact  which  must  have  forcibly  struck  him. 

From  the  above  evidence  the  reader  may  judge  for  himself  whether  an 
appeal  to  the  Qospel  according  to  the  Hebrews  greatly  relieves  the 
difficulty  mentioned  in  the  text 

»  P.  46. 
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that  John's  account  is  derived,  not  indeed  from  Justin,  but 
from  some  earlier  source.  He  says  that  the  objection 
of  Nicodemus  applies  only  to  being  bom  again,  and  not 
at  all  to  being  bom  from  above;  and  therefore  it  must 
originally  have  belonged  to  a  connection  in  which  birth  from 
above  had  not  yet  taken  the  place  of  re-birth.  To  this  three 
different  replies  might  be  made.  In  the  first  place,  the 
evangelist  himself  may  have  used  the  word  avwOev  in  the  sense 
of  €^  apx^i  "  all  over  again/'  a  sense  which  would  suggest  the 
entering  a  second  time  into  the  mother's  womb  much  more 
forcibly  than  the  simple  "  again."  Or,  secondly,  not  taking 
into  account  that  the  conversation  must  have  been  carried  on 
in  another  language,  he  may  have  meant  that  Christ  used  it 
in  one  sense  and  that  Nicodemus  understood  it  in  the  other.^ 
But,  thirdly,  I  think  an  examination  of  the  passage  itself 
suggests  a  totally  different  meaning  from  that  which  is 
generally  accepted.  Nicodemus  does  not  ask,  ''How  can  a 
man  be  bom  again  ? "  but,  "  How  can  a  man  be  bom  when  he 
is  an  old  man?"^  The  introduction  of  the  word  yipon^  is 
surely  meant  to  add  something  to  the  sense,  and  is  not 
merely  equivalent  either  to  "a  second  time"  or  to  "f^dult" 
Nicodemus's  first  difilculty  is  not  that  a  man  cannot  be  liters- 
ally  bom  over  again,  but  that  old  age  stands  in  the  way  of 
such  spiritual  birth  as  Jesus  had  just  mentioned.  Feeling  the 
fascination  of  Christ,  and  a  want  within,  he  speaks  sadly;  he 
is  too  old  to  be  bom  from  above  and  to  thrill  with  the  pulses 

1  This   is    Cyril's   view  :    Xpurrhs  r^w  9iii  vv%6fiaros  hftpf^winifftv  Jhm9t9 

6wor6ini^€  ydwniciw,  4fs  M  cm/idrmif,  ^fiatwtffBM.  Com,  tfl  Joan,^  lib.  ii. ; 
Migne,  vol.  vi.  244.  So  also  Theophylact  says  that  Christ  used  the  word 
as  equivalent  to  4k  9<oD,  but  that  Nicodemus  understood  it  in  the  sense  of 
H  ^xv't  ^K  9€VT^pov,  Com.  in  loc.  Some  support  is  lent  to  this  view  by 
the  fact  that  John  here  only  uses  the  phrase  in  question  in  preference  to 
^«c  ftov,  which  occurs  in  i.  13,  and  nine  times  in  the  First  Epistle. 
•  y4pmp  Up, 
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of  a  higher  life.  This  would  be  as  hajrd  as  to  enter  again 
his  mother's  womb  and  be  bom.  So  understood,  the  passage 
is  full  of  meaning  and  pathos.  Meyer  ^  rejects  this  interpre- 
tation, and  considers  the  answer  of  Nicodemus  a  foolish  one, 
arising  simply  from  his  perplexity ;  but  I  see  no  reason  for 
adopting  his  view,  and  supposing  that  the  writer  meant  to 
ascribe  such  hopeless  silliness  to  ''the  teacher  of  Israel'' 
Jesus  pays  no  attention  to  the  question  of  Nicodemus  under- 
stood in  its  literal  sense,  but  he  does  address  himself  to  the 
spiritual  difficulty.  The  flesh,  it  was  true,  was  subject  to  the 
law  of  necessity ;  and  he  who  had  only  a  fleshly  lineage,  and 
had  experienced  no  higher  birth,  coidd  not  enter  the  kingdom 
of  God.  But  that  which  was  bom  of  the  spirit  was  spirit ; 
and  here  was  no  law  of  necessity  or  of  old  age,  for  the  spirit, 
Uke  the  wind,  breathed  where  it  would,  and  a  man  might 
hear  the  higher  voice,  he  could  not  tell  whence  or  whither. 
Nicodemus  still  feels  that  it  ccumot  be,  and  asks  how  it  is 
possible ;  and  this  leads  to  the  exposition  of  God's  love  in 
sending  his  Son,  evidently  as  the  great  instrument  for  effecting 
the  birth  from  above. 

I  am,  therefore,  unable  to  see  any  valid  reason  why  Justin's 
quotation  may  not  have  been  taken  from  the  Fourth  Gospel ; 
and  if  either  borrowed  from  the  other,  I  could  not  hesitate 
for  a  moment  in  pronouncing  Justin  the  dependent  author. 

In  regard  to  the  Clementine  Homilies,  the  word  vSarif 
representing  e^  vSaro^j  brings  in  another  feature  of  John ;  and 
the  epithet  ^covri,  though  it  is  not  applied  to  the  water  in 
the  conversation  with  Nicodemus,  is  quite  Johannine.  The 
baptismal  formula  has  probably  been  inserted  by  the  author 
deliberately ;  for  it  is  not  very  unusual  in  patristic  quotations 
to  find  the  author's  comments  interlarded  with  the  scriptural 
words.    When  the  view  that  Justin  did  not  use  the  Fourth 

*  Com.  in  loc. 
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Gospel  first  became  a  favourite  one  with  critics,  it  was  con- 
fidently maintained,  notwithstanding  some  indications  to  the 
contrary,  that  the  Mrriter  of  the  Clementines  also  was 
unacquainted  with  it.  Since  then,  the  second  part  of  the  nine- 
teenth book  and  the  whole  of  the  twentieth,  which  had  been 
previously  missing,  have  been  foxmd;  and  in  xix.  22  is  a 
reference  to  the  healing  of  the  blind  man  in  John  ix.  which  is 
generally  admitted  to  prove  conclusively  the  use  of  the  Gospel 
A  doubt,  however,  may  be  raised  on  two  groimds.  First,  there 
are  some  alterations  of  the  Johannine  text;  but  these,  in  the 
part  that  professes  to  be  quoted,  are  few  and  slight,  certainly 
no  more  than  we  repeatedly  find  in  quotations.  The  chief 
variation,  the  use  of  Triy/M)?  for  ti;0Xo9,  does  not  occur  within 
the  limits  of  the  quotation.  The  moment  that  is  introduced, 
the  writer  abandons  the  word  of  his  own  choice,  and  adopts 
the  Johannine  ti/0Xo9.  The  fact  that  the  same  word  is  once 
used  by  Justin  in  connection  with  €k  yeverij^  seems  to  me  no 
more  extraordinary  than  that  two  men  should  prefer  the 
expression  "  bom  mute  "  to  "  bom  dumb."  The  other  difficulty 
is  that  the  writer  draws  from  the  event  an  inference  which 
was  clearly  not  in  the  mind  of  John.  He  represents  it  as  an 
instance  in  which  "the  power  of  God"  was  "healing  the 
sins  of  ignorance."  The  argument,  however  opposed  to  the 
intention  of  John,  follows  easily  enough.  Suffering  is  an 
evidence  of  something  wrong  somewhere.  Now  as  the  blind 
man  was  not  suffering  for  any  sin  on  the  part  of  himself  or 
his  parents,  his  affliction  must  have  been  due  to  that  ignorant 
and  reckless  self-indulgence  of  mankind  to  which  the  author 
ascribes  premature  death  and  other  evils:  they  came  e^ 
ayvoia^i  not  €k  irovrjpov  eipycur/xeuov.  It  seems  to  me,  then, 
that  his  inference,  however  strange,  is  founded  strictly  on  the 
passage  as  it  stands  in  John,  and  I  think  we  are  not  justified 
in  resorting  to  a  "  ghost-like  "  Gospel  as  its  source.     One  other 
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point  deserves  notice :  the  author  refers  to  this  event  in  a  way 
which  shows  that  he  expected  his  readers  to  be  familiar  with 
it  He  mentions  ''  the  man  blind  from  birth/'  as  though  every 
one  would  know  at  once  what  man  was  intended.  From  this 
I  should  conclude  that  the  narrative  was  taken  from  a  book 
generally  known  and  accepted  in  the  Church,  and  not  from 
some  work  which  is  so  obscure  that  its  very  existence  is 
hypothetical  It  appears  to  me,  therefore,  to  be  the  most 
reasonable  and  legitimate  conclusion  that  the  author  of  the 
Clementine  Homilies  was  acquainted  with  the  Fourth  Gospel.^ 
But  if  so,  the  most  natural  supposition  is  that  the  passage 
about  regeneration  is  dependent  on  the  same  source,  and  the 
weightiest  argument  against  the  position  that  Justin  quoted 
from  John  thereby  disappears;  and  the  arguments  above 
advanced  in  defence  of  that  position  remain  with  unimpaired 
force. 

One  other  argument  remain&  It  is  urged  by  Volkmar* 
that  only  men  who  elevate  their  fleshly  wishes  above  truth 
and  history  can  find  it  anything  but  unintelligible  that  Justin 
should  not  have  made  an  especial  use  of  John's  Gospel,  if  he 
knew  it.  When  critics  begin  to  bully,  ordinary  mortals  are 
apt  to  suppose  that  their  argument  is  not  of  much  weight 
At  the  risk  of  being  thought  very  carnal-minded,  I  would 
suggest  in  the  first  place,  that  if  we  admit  that  Justin  did  use 
the  Fourth  Gospel,  then,  though  he  has  quoted  little,  he  has 
made  a  very  abundant  use  of  its  thought  in  his  doctrine 
of  the  Logos.  This  point  will  be  examined  further  on. 
Secondly,  it  does  not  seem  so  incredible  to  me  as  it  does  to 
Volkmar  that  Justin  did  not  consider  the  Fourth  Gospel  so 
well  suited  to  his  apologetic  writings  as  the  Synoptics,  and 
may  intentionally  have  kept  that  higher  and  more  spiritual 

^  Against  this  view,  see  Svpematwal  ReUgion,  ii.  pp.  341  aqq. 
«  P.  21. 
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GJospel  in  reserve.  Volkmar  thinks  it  terribly  strange,  that 
if  he  knew  the  Gospel,  he  could  appeal  in  proof  of  Christ's 
pre-existenee  to  the  adoration  of  the  Magi,  and  pass  over, 
"  before  Abraham  was,  I  was."  ^  This  criticism  only  shows  that 
the  critic  can  misquote  as  well  as  Justin,  and  is  unable  to 
understand  an  argument.  The  authority  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel  was  of  course  not  admitted  by  Tryphon ;  and  to  appeal 
to  a  saying  of  Christ's  in  proof  of  the  truth  of  that  very 
saying  itself,  though  apparently  not  impossible  for  a  modem 
critic,  would  have  been  a  mistake  into  which  Justin  was  not 
likely  to  fall.  On  the  other  hand,  the  appeal  to  the  authority 
of  the  Magi,  whatever  we  may  think  of  its  value,  was  quite 
in  point,  because  Tryphon  did  not  dispute  the  historical  fact. 
If  this  is  the  strongest  sample  of  the  "  innumerable  passages  " 
which  Justin  might  have  used,  I  think  the  less  that  is  said 
about  them  the  better.  But,  lastly,  if  Justin  did  use  the 
Fourth  Gospel,  it  is  by  no  means  correct  to  say  that  this  is 
the  only  thing  he  cites  from  it.  At  least  a  few  other  passages 
naturally  point  to  John,  though  they  might  not  be  sufficient 
to  prove  that  that  Gospel  was  used,  especially  if  the  "  ghost- 
like "  Gospel  be  at  hand  in  every  emergency. 

Let  me  endeavour  to  sum  up  this  portion  of  the  argument 
in  a  few  words.  There  are  two  hypotheses  by  which  to 
account  for  the  quotation  in  Justin;  i,  that  a  Gospel  which 
in  the  generation  after  Justin  was,  as  we  know,  confidently 
believed  to  have  been  in  existence  for  the  greater  part  of  a 
century,  was  really  in  existence  sufficiently  early  to  be  used 
by  Justin ;  and  2,  that  a  Gospel  with  a  precisely  similar  vein 
of  thought,  a  Gospel  which,  in  the  generation  after  Justin,  had 
passed  out  of  ecclesiastical  use,  and  the  very  existence  of 
which  is  only  inferred  from  the  present  quotation,  was  cited 
by  Justin  as  an  apostolical  authority.  The  latter  hypothesis* 
*  •*  Ehe  Abraham  war,  war  ich,"  p.  20 ;  see  Dial.^  87,  88. 
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being  framed  for  the  express  purpose,  will,  of  course,  explain 
the  phenomenon.  If  the  reasoning  in  this  chapter  be  correct, 
the  former  hypothesis,  framed  not  for  the  purpose,  but  on 
the  ground  of  historical  probability,  also  affords  an  adequate 
explanation  of  the  facts.  Surely,  then,  it  is  the  part  of  sound 
criticism  to  accept  an  explanation  which  is  founded  upon  what 
we  know,  instead  of  resorting  to  the  boimdless  field  of  con- 
jedwre,  where  the  severity  of  scientific  study  is  in  danger  of 
being  sacrificed  to  the  facUe  pleasure  of  piling  up  shifting 
and  unsubstantial  hypotheses. 

The  solution  of  the  question  whether  Justin  Martyr  made 
use  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  must,  in  the  absence  of  indisputable 
citations,  depend  to  a  large  extent  on  his  doctrine  of  the 
person  of  Christ.  If  it  could  be  shown  that  this  was  less 
developed  than  that  of  the  Qospel,  we  should  naturally  assign 
it  to  an  earlier  stage  in  the  formation  of  ecclesiastical  dogma ; 
but  if  it  appear  to  be  more  developed,  we  shall  as  naturally 
assign  the  priority  to  the  teaching  of  the  evangelist.  In 
comparing  Justin's  with  the  Johannine  doctrine,  we  have  to 
consider  their  relations  in  substance  and  in  phraseology.  The 
evidences  on  these  points  must,  to  a  certain  extent,  be  pre- 
sented concurrently,  though  they  may  afterwards  be  made  the 
subject  of  separate  remark. 

First,  then,  we  must  observe  that  Justin  uses  the  word 
Xoyo9  in  its  special  theological  sense.  Here  we  may  notice 
some  curious  facts,  which,  if  they  do  not  seem  to  have  any 
immediate  bearing  upon  our  question,  are  useful  as  showing 
how  necessary  it  is,  in  judging  of  a  writer's  mode  of  express- 
ing an  opinion,  to  bear  in  mind  the  nature  of  the  works  in 
which  that  opinion  is  advocated.  In  the  First  Apology  the 
word  Xoyo9>  in  the  singular  or  plural,  is  used  altogether  67 
timea  It  is  employed  27  times,  including  two  or  three  doubt- 
ftd  cases,  in  its  peculiar  theological  acceptation.    The  other 
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senses  in  which  it  occurs  are:  reason^  a/rgwrneTU^  doctrvne^ 
wordy  diacowrse,  accovmi,  and  quasi-theologically  as  a  designa- 
tion of  Hermea  Of  28  instances  of  its  use  in  the  short  Second 
Apology,  no  fewer  than  16,  again  including  two  or  three  un- 
certain cases,  exhibit  the  theological  meaning.  Here  its  other 
significations  are :  reaeon,  a/rgwmentf  doctrine,  method,  word. 
In  the  Dialogue  with  Tryphon  it  is  found  no  less  than  235 
times ;  and  yet  its  theological  use  is  represented  by  only  seven 
instances,  of  which  two  axe  doubtful.  It  is  applied,  in  a  sense 
unknown  to  the  Apologies,  62  times  to  the  Scriptures  or 
Scriptural  passages.  It  is  most  frequently  employed  simply 
in  the  meaning  of  words,  passing  off  into  that  of  utterance  or 
dedcmition,  discussion,  curgv/m&rvt,  doctrine,  system.  In  the 
signification  of  reason,  where  it  most  nearly  approaches  the 
theological  use,  it  occurs  only  13  times,  against  16  in  the 
Apologies.  We  thus  learn  that  the  term  Xoyoy  exhibits  its 
theological  colouring  about  once  in  33  times  in  the  Dialogue, 
against  nearly  once  in  every  two  instances  of  its  use  in  the 
Apologies ;  or  if  we  add  the  signification  reason,  the  propor- 
tion is  about  I  in  12  in  the  Dialogue  against  considerably 
more  than  i  in  2  in  the  Apologies.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the 
Dialogue  it  is  employed  in  more  than  a  quarter  of  the  in- 
stances in  a  meaning  of  which  the  Apologies  furnish  no 
example.  The  reason  is  sufficiently  obvious.  In  addressing 
the  cultured  emperor  of  the  Romans,  Justin  naturally  resorted 
to  a  more  philosophical  phraseology,  while  in  curguing  with 
Jews  he  felt  this  to  be  less  appropriate,  and  in  citing  the 
Scriptures  adopted  a  description  which  expressed  the  rever- 
ence entertained  towards  them  no  less  by  his  opponents  than 
by  himself.  We  may  learn  from  these  facts  that  Justin, 
whether  consciously  or  unconsciously,  largely  modifies  his 
language  according  to  the  object  which  he  has  in  view  and 
the  persons  whom  he  seeks  to  influence,  and  that  therefore 
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we  must  not  attach  any  importance  to  the  silence  of  apolo- 
getic writings  upon  points  which  would  be  more  fitly  discussed 
in  works  dealing  with  the  internal  controversies  of  Christians 
themselvea^ 

We  must  now  proceed  to  unfold  the  contents  of  Justin's 
doctrine,  and  compare  it  with  the  Johannine.  In  doing  so  we 
shall  follow  the  order  in  which  the  several  topics  appear  most 
logically  to  succeed  one  another. 

According  to  the  Fourth  Gospel,  "  The  Logos  was  God,"  Oeo^ 
?v  0  Xoyoj.*  Now  this  statement,  though  apparently  so  clear, 
contains  an  ambiguity.  Did  the  writer  use  Oeo^  in  its  highest 
acceptation,  and  mean  to  assert  that  the  Logos,  which  in  one 
sense  was  an  eternal  attribute  of  God,  was  in  another  aspect 
God  himself,  regarded  in  his  relation  to  the  universe  and  to 
inan  ?  Or  did  he  intend  to  affirm  the  distinct  personality  of 
the  Logos,  and  in  doing  so  to  ascribe  to  him  a  divine  nature  ? 
Both  these  views  may  be,  and  have  been,  maintained.  If  the 
second  be  accepted  as  correct,  then  the  question  arises.  What 
is  implied  by  Oeog  ?  Is  it  merely  a  figurative  expression,  de- 
signed to  convey  the  idea  of  exalted  dignity,  as  in  the  passage 
qnoted  by  the  author  himself,  "  I  said  ye  are  Gods"?*  Or  does 
it  denote  a  special  divine  nature,  such  as  could  not  be  predi- 
cated of  angels  or  of  men  ?  In  Justin's  doctrine  there  is  none 
of  this  ambiguity.  On  each  point  he  is  perfectly  explicit; 
and  the  whole  subject  seems  to  have  passed  through  the 
ftinufcce  of  controversy,  and  to  have  worked  itself  out  into 
clear  and  formulated  expression.  Before  citing  the  evidence 
in  support  of  this  statement,  we  must  observe  that  we  may 
tably  adduce  passages  in  which  the  special  term  Xoyo?  is  not 
adopted,  because  Justin  identifies  the  Logos  with  the  Son  of 

^  The  aboTe  facts  are  gathered  from  a  table  which  I  have  prepared  of 
all  the  paesagea  ui  Justin  in  which  the  word  \6yos  occurs. 
*  i.  I.  *  X.  34. 
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God  and  with  Christ :  tov  \6yov  ....  09  ecrri  Xpitrrcfc,^  and 
^pioTO^  .  .  .  vioy  T(p  Oe^  .  .  .  Xoyof  avrov.^ 

Justin  applies  the  word  Oeog  to  the  Logos  or  Christ  once  in 
the  Apologies,  and  a  great  number  of  times  (I  have  counted 
upwards  of  thirty-four)  in  the  Dialogue.  The  term,  not  v^y 
distinctive  in  its  use  by  heathens,  became  important  in  con- 
troversy with  Jewa  The  following  may  serve  as  examples  of 
the  mode  in  which  it  is  introduced:  "For  Christ  has  been 
preached  as  king  and  priest,  and  Qod  and  Lord,  and  angel 
and  man  ....  as  I  demonstrate  from  all  the  Scripturea"' 
"I  am  now  going  to  prove  that  the  revelation  in  the  time 
of  Jesus,  who  was  a  priest  among  your  people  in  Babylcm, 
was  a  prediction  of  the  things  that  were  to  be  done  by  our 
priest  and  God  and  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  Father  of  the 
universe."*  Having  alluded  to  the  history  of  Jacob,  Justin 
concludes,  0eo9  KokeiTCu  koi  Oeo^  itm  Koi  ecrrai.^ 

How  it  is  that  the  Logos  comes  to  be  deoj  is  very  clearly 
explained.  His  divine  nature  depends  on  the  peculiarity  of 
his  Sonship ;  "  who,  as  being  Logos  and  first-bom  of  God,  is 
also  God."  *  "  God,  in  consequence  of  his  being  [ck  tov  etvcu] 
a  child  first-bom  of  all  created  things."  ^  From  these  passages 
it  is  evident  that  Oeog  is  applied  to  Christ,  not  as  a  title  of 
dignity,  but  as  a  description  of  his  nature.  This  inference  is 
confirmed  by  the  different  way  in  which  Justin  uses  the  term 
ayycXoy  in  reference  to  Christ.  He  borrows  this  designation 
from  certain  passages  in  the  Old  Testament,  in  which  he  iden- 
tifies "  the  angel  of  the  Lord  "  with  the  Logos ;  but  he  usee  it 
with  an  explanation,  and  always  as  a  title,  never  as  indicating 
the  possession  of  an  angelic  nature.    Thus  we  find  in  the  First 

*  ApoLj  ii.  c.  10.  *  Apol.,  i  c.  23.  •  DiaLj  c.  34. 

*  D%al.y  c.  115.  *  Dial,  c.  58. 

*  *Ot  K6yos  icoi  wpmr6TQKQt  t^y  rod  9tov  koX  9§hs  6wdpxtt»     Apol.^  i.  c.  63. 
'  IHal,,c.  125. 
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Apology,^  ayyeXoy  Se  KoXeirai ....  aiJroy  yap  airayyeWei  oira 
Sei  yvwcrd^vcu,  and  in  the  Dialogue,^  S9  koi  ayycXoy  KoXeirai,  Sia 
TO  ayyeXXeuf  roh  avOpdiroig,  k,t.\.  In  speaking  of  the  three 
supernatural  visitors  to  Abraham,  he  draws  a  clear  distinction 
between  the  one  whom  he  identifies  with  the  Logos  and  the 
other  two.  First  of  all  Tryphon  admits,  under  pressure  of 
Justin's  argument,  that  he  had  been  mistaken  in  supposing 
that  all  three  were  angela  Justin,  without  remarking  upon 
this  admission,  proceeds  to  emphasize  his  belief,  on  eh  tZv 
TpiS>v  €K€iva>v  KOI  6  Oco^  ioTi  KOI  oyyeXo?  KoXeirai,  and  says  that 
he  appeared  in  the  form  of  a  man,  like  the  two  angels  who 
came  with  him.^  Farther  on  the  objection  is  raised  that  these 
visitors  ate  what  was  set  before  them.  In  his  reply,  Justin 
makes  use  of  these  words :  ''  If  we  heard  that  the  three  were 
said  to  have  eaten,  and  not  only  the  two  who  were  really 
angels "  (olrive^  ayyeXoi  T(p  oirri  ^ai/).*  Elsewhere  he  marks 
the  difference  between  the  angelic  title  and  the  divine  nature 
of  the  Logos  thus :  ayycXoy  KaKoifievo^  kcu  Qeoq  iirapxi^^v.^  It 
is,  therefore,  abimdantly  proved  that  the  Logos  is  regarded  as 
a  super-angelic,  and,  in  the  strictest  sense,  a  divine  being. 

Justin  is  no  less  explicit  in  insisting  on  his  distinction  from 
the  Father,  and  his  separate  personality.  One  of  the  points 
(as  stated  by  Tryphon)  which  he  undertakes  to  prove  is,  that 
"there  is  another  God  besides  the  Creator  of  the  universe."® 
This  proposition  is  more  fully  stated  farther  on :  '*  There  is  a 
different  [ercpoy]  God  from  the  God  who  made  all  things,  in 
namber,  I  mean,  but  not  in  sentiment "  [aptO/j^  Xey«  oXX'  ov 
ytwjjLoy  But  more  important  is  the  fact  that  he  expressly 
controverts  the  opinion  of  those  who  maintained  that  the  Logos 

»  c  63.  *  c.  56.  Dial,,  c.  56. 

*  Dial,  c  57.  *  Dial.,  c.  60. 

^  Dial.,  c  50 :  iwos  9Us.    Elsewhere,  tripos  $*6$,  c  55.    See  also  c.  56. 
^  C.  56.     See  alao  C  62,  &pfO^  6yra  frcpoK. 
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was  an  inseparable  power  of  the  Father's,  which  the  latter  pat 
forth,  like  a  ray  of  the  sun,  whenever  he  desired  it,  and  again 
at  his  will  withdrew  into  himself.  In  opposition  to  this  view, 
Justin  contends  that  the  Logos  does  not  mark  a  mere  nominal 
distinction,  but  is  numerically  something  different :  ovx  «?  to 
Tov  J7X/01/  05?  ovoiMLTi  /JLOPOP  apiOficiTai,  aXXa  koI  apiQfi^  erepov 
Tieo'Ti  ^ ;  and  that  the  thing  begotten  is  numerically  different 
from   him   who  begets:  to  yevvdfievov  tov  ycvmvro^  apiOfif 

9*  /         » 9 

€T€pOV  eOTl* 

While  assigning  this  distinct  personality  and  exalted  rank 
to  the  Logos,  Justin  is  careful  to  insist  on  his  subordination 
to  the  Father.  In  the  Fourth  Gospel,  the  subordination  of 
the  Son  during  his  earthly  existence  is  clearly  asserted ;  but 
that  of  the  pre-existent  Logos  can  only  be  inferred  from  the 
use  of  the  preposition  Sia  in  i.  3.  This  proposition  may  be 
made  to  appear  consistent  with  the  doctrine  of  the  co-equality 
of  the  Father  and  the  Son ;  but  no  ingenuity  of  interpretation 
can  force  this  doctrine  upon  Justin.  The  purest  monotheistic 
doctrine  is  asserted  near  the  beginning  of  the  Dialogue  in 
terms  to  which  a  Jew  could  take  no  exception:  "Neither 
will  there  ever  be  another  God  [aXXo?  Ocoj],  Tryphon,  nor  was 
there  from  eternity  (I  thus  said  to  him),  except  Him  who 
made  and  ordered  this  universe.  Nor  do  we  suppose  that 
there  is  one  God  of  ours  and  another  of  yours,  but  [we  esteem 
as  God]  that  very  one  who  led  your  fathers  out  of  the  land 
of  Egypt  with  a  mighty  hand  and  a  high  arm ;  nor  have  we 
hoped  on  some  other  (for  there  is  not  one),  but  on  Him  on 
whom  you  also  [hoped],  the  God  of  Abraham  and  Isaac  and 
Jacob."®  This  statement  verbally  contradicts  passages 
already  quoted,  in  which  the  existence  of  "  another  God "  is 

»  DitU.y  c.  128.  *  c  129. 

'  DiaLy  c.  II.    In  Apol^  i.  c.  13  :  rod  &^«s  9co0  may  stand  in  oppositioii 
to  polytheism. 
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asserted ;  and  we  can  find  a  reconciliation  only  in  supposing 
that  Justin  regarded  the  Father  and  Creator  of  the  universe 
as  the  sole  fountain  of  divinity,  self -existent  and  eternal,  and 
that  in  rejecting  the  notion  of  "  another  God  "  he  meant  that 
no  other  could  bear  this  title  in  the  same  supreme  sense,  or 
stand  upon  the  same  line  of  underived  and  independent  being. 
This  conclusion  is  amply  confirmed  by  the  most  direct  assevera- 
tiona     Our  apologist  speaks  of  the  Logos  as  ranked  under 
the  Father,  and  as  serving  His  will :  iirfiperowra  tw  tS>v  oKaou 
iraTpi^  and  inro  r^  Trarpi  koi  Kvpiw  reray^ivo^  koi  {fjrffperw 
Tff  fiovX^  avTov.^    He  says  this  in  reference  to  Old  Testament 
times,  and  therefore  there  can  be  no  allusion  to  the  human 
nature  of  Christ.     He  contrasts  the  Father  and  the  Son  by 
declaring  that  there  is  another  Qod  under  the  Creator,  and 
that  above  the  latter  there  is  no  other  Qod :  itrri  koi  Xeyerai 
Oeoy  Koi  tcvpiog  erepo^  viro  rov  irotifrfiv  tcov  oXcov,  ....  virep  tp 
SWo^  Oeo^  ovK  €<m.*    Again,  while  insisting  that  the  Logos 
appeared  to  Abraham  and  others,  he  considers  it  preposterous 
to  suppose  that  the  Father  could  have  manifested  himself  in 
this  way.    He  presses  upon  Tryphon's  attention  the  fact  that 
the  angel  who  appeared  to  Moses  in  the  bush  called  himself 
the  Qod  of  Abraham;  and  hence  he  argues  that  this  angel 
was  Qod     Tryphon  objects  that  there  were  really  two  persons, 
and  that  though  an  angel  appeared,  yet  it  was  Gbd  himself 
(that  is,  the  supreme  Qod)  who  conversed  with  Mosea     Justin, 
admitting  for  the  sake  of  argument  that  there  may  have  been 
two  persons,  proceeds:  "Even  if,  as  you  say,  it  can  be  the 
case  that  there  were  two,  both  angel  and  Qod,  yet  no  one 
whatsoever,  if  he  have  even  a  little  sense,  will  dare  to  say 
that  the  Creator  and  Father  of  the  universe,  having  left  all 
the  things  above  heaven,  has  appeared  in  a  little  particle  of 


»  Dial,,  c.  58.  «  Dial.,  c.  126. 

3  Dial,,  c.  56,  p.  180,  Otto,  2nd  ed.    See  also  p.  184. 
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eartL"^  It  would  be  difficult  to  mark  more  strongly  the 
subordination  of  the  Logos  as  the  minister  of  the  Highest 
But  still  further,  the  Son  is  represented  as  dependent  on  the 
Father  both  for  his  being  and  his  rank.  He  derives  all  his 
exalted  appellations,  &  re  rod  VTrfipereiv  t^  irarpiK^  fiovX^fiari 
Koi  €K  Tov  airo  rod  irarpo^  dcXjJo^i  yeyevrjcrBcu?  and  he  received 
them  from  the  Father  [airo  rod  irarpo^  cXajSc],  as  all  who 
were  called  kings  and  anointed  derived  their  titles  from  him- 
self.* Justin  speaks  of  him  as  tov  Kara  ^ovXiju  rhv  eKclvov  iccu 
Oeov  ?Kra,  vlov  avrovy  koi  ayyeXov  €k  tov  vinjpeTeiv  t^  yvififi 
avTov,^  and  describes  the  Father  as  oItio^  t€  airrw  tov  etvai  irai 
Swarw  Koi  Kvplui  koi  Oe^.^  But  among  subordinate  beings  the 
Logos  takes  the  first  place,  another  point  not  decided  by, 
however  it  may  be  inferred  from,  the  Fourth  Gospel  Justin's 
words  are  unequivocal :  jj  Se  wpwrfj  Svvajuu^  fiera  tov  vaTcpa 
irdvTcov  ...  6  Xoyoj  eoTiv.^ 

In  place,  then,  oE  the  simple  proposition  of  the  Gospel  that 
"  the  Logos  was  God,"  we  have  in  Justin  a  series  of  elaborate 
and  clearly  formulated  doctrines,  supported  by  argument  and 
comment,  and  accompanied  by  a  conscious  rejection  of  an 
antagonistic  view.  In  this  point,  accordingly,  the  Justinian 
doctrine  is  not  only  more  copious  than  the  Johannine,  but 
presents  the  appearance  of  a  true  development,  an  unfolding 
of  the  implicit  contents  of  the  brief  and  pregnant  statement  of 
the  Gospel  And  if  it  be  said  that  thus  far  Justin  is  indebted 
to  Philo,  still  the  incorporation  of  the  Alexandrine  Uieology 
with  Christianity  must  itself  have  required  time,  and  its  more 

iJWot,  c.  60.    Seealaoc.  127.  ^DiaL,  c.  61.        »  Dial,  c.  86. 

*  Dial.,  c.  127.  «  Dial,,  c.  129. 

•  Apol,  L  c.  32.  Domer  endeavonTB  to  reduce  the  subordination  to  a 
minimum,  but  in  doing  so  leaves  unnoticed  some  of  the  most  conclusiTe 
passages :  EtUwuMungsgesch.  der  Lehre  von  der  Penon  ChrtsU,  I.  S.  425  9qq^ 
2nd  ed.  Dr  Donaldson  frankly  admits  the  subordination  :  Orit.  Hist,  of 
Christian  lAteraiure  and  Doctrine,  1866,  vol  iL  pp.  218  and  229  sqq. 
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abundant  admixture  in  the  writings  of  the  Apologist  than  in 
that  of  the  Evangelist  betrays,  if  not  a  later  date,  at  least  a 
more  advanced  post  on  the  march  of  dogmatic  formulation. 

We  arrive  at  a  very  similar  result  when  we  examine  more 
fully  the  doctrine  that  the  Logos  is  the  Son  of  Qod.  Here 
again  the  Christian  faith  is  sketched  in  grand  but  dim  out- 
lines in  the  Gospel,  admitting  more  or  less  of  poetic  or  ideal 
interpretation;  but  in  Justin  it  is  sharply  defined  in  unmis- 
takable ecclesiastical  prose.  The  Oospel  nowhere  asserts  that 
the  Logos  is  the  Son  of  God.  This  title  is  always  applied  to 
Jesus;  but  Jesus  is  never  called  the  Logos,  and  their  identi- 
fication, however  certain  it  may  appear  to  most  people,  is 
nevertheless  the  result  of  interpretation.  Then  in  what  sense 
is  Jesus  the  Son  of  God?  Is  the  relationship  spiritual  or 
essential,  such  as  others  may  in  their  inferior  degree  enjoy, 
or  grounded  in  the  peculiarity  of  his  being  ?  Again  the  answer 
must  be  left  to  the  interpreter.  Further,  did  Christ  pre-exist  ? 
A  few  intimations  may  seem  to  answer  this  question  with 
sufficient  distinctness  in  the  affirmative;  yet  they  are  not 
such  that  it  is  impossible  to  explain  them  away.  And,  lastly, 
if  the  Logos  was  the  Son  of  God,  nothing  whatever  is  said  as 
to  the  mode  and  method  of  this  Sonship,  and  its  duration  is 
indicated  only  by  the  obscure  ev  apxOf^  ®^d  perhaps  by  vpo 
Tov  Tov  Kwrfiov  eXvcu?  On  almost  all  these  points  Justin's 
language  is  full  and  explicit. 

First  of  all  he  expressly  asserts  that  "  the  Logos  of  God  is 
his  Son."'  The  Logos,  the  Son,  and  Christ,  are  identified  by 
the  statement,  vloq  deov  koi  aTrocrroXoj  1i^roi/j  o  X/wtrroy  €<m, 
irp^epop  Xoyoi&Vf  ....  iwie  ...  .  avOpwiro^  yevofuvo^.^ 

1  i  I.  «  xvii.  s. 

>  ApoL,  L  C  63,  ^  Xiyos  hh  tov  tfcoO  iffrir  6  vlhs  ainov.     See  alflO  C.  32, 
Apol^  iL  c  6  ;  Dial,,  c  48, 100,  and  many  other  passages. 
<  ApoLf  i  C63.    Sec  also  c  23. 
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The  Sonship  of  Christ  or  of  the  Logos  was  peculiar  in  its 
kind.  Justin  recognizes  the  possibility,  and  indeed  admits  the 
existence,  of  two  views  on  the  subject.  "Jesus,"  he  says, 
"  being  called  a  Son  of  God,  if  even  he  be  only  a  man  in  the 
common  way  [koivw^  fiovov  ai/0/>a)7roy],  is  on  account  of  his  wis- 
dom worthy  to  be  called  a  son  of  God.  .  .  ,  But  if  we  say  that 
in  a  peculiar  way  [Wtlwy],  contrary  to  the  common  birth,  he  was 
sprung  from  God  as  the  Logos  of  God,"  etc.^  He  states  else- 
where that  some  Christians  believed  Christ  to  be  of  purely 
human  birth  [avQfmirov  e^  hvOpwirwv  yev6fievov\  but  that  he  did 
not  agree  with  them.^  He  refers,  in  the  former  of  these  pas- 
sages, not  to  the  pre-mundane  generation  of  the  Logos,  but  to 
his  miraculous  birth  into  the  world ;  but  the  rejection  of  the 
idea  that  Christ  was  a  mere  man  is  a  necessary  preparation  for 
his  own  view  of  the  divine  Sonship.  Li  unfolding  this  view 
he  maintains  that  Christ, "  being  God,  pre-existed  [•jrpowT^/>x«'] 
as  Son  of  the  Creator  of  the  universe."  *  His  Sonship  was  of 
a  special  kind,  and  limited  to  himself  alone :  *ln(rovi  XpKrro^ 
fiovov  iSlte^  woy  t^  Oe^  yeyewtjraiy  Xoyoj  airov  iirapxiiop,^  and  6  Se 
W09  eKeivov,  6  /jlovo^  Xeyo/jLcvo^  Kvplta^  viog,  6  Xoyoy.^  The  peculi- 
arity of  his  Sonship  depends  on  the  manner  of  his  generation. 
Here  it  ia  curious  to  observe  that  Justin,  though  of  course  he 
does  not  use  all  the  language  of  a  later  controversy,  is  clearly 
homoousian  in  his  view.  He  maintains  that  "  this  power  has 
been  generated  from  the  Father  by  his  power  and  will,  but 
not  by  way  of  amputation,  as  though  the  substance  of  the 
Father  [t5j  rod  irarpo^  owr/aj]  were  detached."  He  uses,  to 
illustrate  his  meaning,  the  example  of  fire,  which,  without 
diminution  to  itself,  kindles  another  fire,  and  also  our  produc- 

*  Apol^  i.  c  22.  «  DiaL^  c.  48. 

'  DiaL^  0.  48.     So  earlier  in  the  c.,  TpoXhcdpxiHf  ^c^  ivra^  said  by 

Tryphon  5  and  again,  Ot^  tMhv  irpofhrdpxovra  \4y^iSf  said  by  Tiyphon, 
0.87. 

*  Apoly  L  c  23.  6  Apoly  IL  c  6. 
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tion  of  speech  [Xoyoy],  which  leaves  unimpaired  the  reason 
[Xoyoy]  within  tis.^  Had  he  believed  that  the  Logos  was 
ereated  out  of  nothing,  or  out  of  any  pre-existent  material  dif- 
ferent from  Ood;  he  could  not  have  used  these  comparisons, 
nor  need  he  have  sought  to  prove  that  his  opinion  did  not 
imply  any  division  or  diminution  in  the  substance  of  the 
Father.  He  must  have  held,  therefore,  that  the  Logos  was  not 
created,  like  the  world,  but  generated  out  of  the  divine  sub- 
stance, or  in  the  Nicene  phraseology,  yewtfievra .  . .  eic  r??  ovtrla^ 
Tov  irarpo^.  Agreeably  to  this  view  we  are  told,  o  Qeo^  yeyiwtiKe 
Svpafilv  Tiva  i^  eavrov  Xoyiicriv?  and  the  Son  is  called  fjLovoyevii^ 
.  .  .  Tw  irarpi  tSv  oXmv  . . .  iSui^  e^  avrov  Xoyoy.*  Though  we  do 
not  find  the  express  contrast  of  the  Nicene  Creed,  yevwfiivra^ 
ov  iroiffihfTCL,  Justin's  own  language  is  quite  in  harmony  with 
this  distinction.  He  does  not  speak  of  the  Son  as  created,  but 
as  begotten  [y«/i^06t5]i*  as  an  offipring  [yivpfiiJLa\^  as  projected 
[irpopXjffihf]  from  the  Father,*  and  as  having  come  forth  [TrpoeX- 
e6^a\  from  the  Father.^ 

Two  passages  are,  however,  adduced  to  show  that  Justin 
regarded  the  Logos  as  a  creature.  Semisch  asserts  that  he 
onoe  calls  him  ifyyouricu^  He  ought  to  have  added  that  this 
statement  is  founded  on  a  conjectural  reading.  In  the  place 
alluded  to,^  our  apologist  has  just  pointed  out  that  for  the  due 
comprehension  of  certain  passages  in  the  Old  Testament,  it  is 

^  Dial,f  c  128.  See  aLso  e.  61.  In  the  above  passage  we  have  ikirh 
T«v  rarrfi6s  instead  of  the  Nicene  U  rod  fo/rpisy  but  the  difference  is 
onimportant,  as  in  c.  61  we  have  i^  kavrw.  In  c.  129  we  find 
^wh  rw  9«rp6s. 

s  Dial.t  c.  61. 

'  DiaLf  c.  105.     Again  compare  the  Nicene  ywpri$4pra  ix  rod  wttrphs 

^  DieU^  c.  61.  ^  Di<iLy  cc  62  and  129.    ApoL^  L  c.  21. 

•  Dtal^  c.  62.  ^  Dial,y  c  100. 

0  Jiutin  Martyr^  his  Ltfe^  etc. ;  translated  by  J.  E.  Ryland,  1843,  ^ol*  u. 
p.  185. 

•  JHdl.f  c  114. 
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necessary  to  bear  in  mind  the  art  [rixv^v]  adopted  by  the 
Holy  Spirit,  according  to  which  some  incidents  were  typical, 
and  sometimes  future  events  were  spoken  of  as  though  they 
were  either  present  or  past     Having  quoted  a  few  examples, 
he   proceeds:  "And  again  when  he  says,  *I  will  see  the 
heavens,  works  of  thy  fingers,'  if  I  do  not  hear  the  workman- 
ship of  his  words  [iav  fiii  oucovm  rwv  \6ycov  avrov  Tfjv  eff^a<rioai\, 
I  shall  hear  unintelligently,  as  your  teachers  require,  suppos- 
ing that  God  the  Father  of  the  universe  and  unbegotten  has 
hands  and  feet  and  fingers  and  a  soul,  like  a   composite 
animal."    I  quite  agree  with  Dr  Donaldson  that  the  above, 
which  is  the  reading  of  the  manuscripts,  furnishes  a  good 
sense,  and  that  epyacrla  is  equivalent  to  the  previous  rrxw;.^ 
The  meaning  is,  that  if  we  do  not  attend  to  the  figurative 
character  of  the  words,  we  shall  form  a  very  absurd  opinion. 
Otto's  conjecture,  roS  Xayov,  does  not  appear  so  suitable  to  the 
context;    for  with  this  change  the  passage  ceases  to  be  an 
illustration  of  Justin's  remark.     The  reading  suggested  by 
Maranus,  rov  \6yovy  on  which  alone  the  statement  of  Semisch 
can  be  founded,  seems  utterly  devoid  of  meaning;  for  how 
could  it  possibly  be  inferred  from  the  verse  in  question  that 
the  Logos  was  the  work  of  Gtod  ?    The  avroS,  moreover,  natu- 
rally refers,  not  to  God,  about  whom  Justin  has  not  been 
speaking,  but  to  to  ayiov  irvfvfiay  a  reference  which  is  duly 
preserved  by  the  reading  of  the  manuscripta    The  statement, 
therefore,  that  Justin  calls  the  Logos  ipyaala,  is,  to  say  the 
least,  extremely  questionable,  and  cannot  fairly  be  CMimitted 
in  evidence.    The  other  passage  to  which  appeal  is  made  is 
one  in  which  Tryphon  speaks  of  the  Jews  as  worshippers,  roS 
0€ov  Tov  Koi,  avTov  TovTOv  (that  is,  Christ)  •jroii/cravTO?.*     This 
expression  Justin  allows  to  pass  without  remark ;  and  there- 
fore, it  is  said,  he  must  have  considered  it  unobjectionabla 
*  Hist.  cfOh/ruHan  LiL  cmd  Dodrim^  ii.  pp.  223-^  *  Dial^  c  64. 
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The  idea,  however,  that  Christ  was  created  is  not  made  the 
sabjeet  of  a  distinct  proposition,  but  occurs  incidentally,  and 
accordingly  does  not  demand  a  reply.  The  plea  which 
Tryphon  nrges  is,  that  the  Jews,  being  worshippers  of  God, 
did  not,  like  the  Oentiles,  require  to  acknowledge  and  worship 
Christ.  It  is  to  this  plea  that  Justin  addresses  himself,  and 
it  may  not  have  occurred  to  him  to  turn  aside  from  his  main 
purpose  in  order  to  correct  a  casual  expression  chosen  by  the 
Jew  with  the  object  of  depreciating  Jesua  He  would  natu- 
rally put  into  the  mouth  of  Tryphon  such  language  as  a  Jew 
was  likely  to  employ;  and  this  passage  may,  at  the  most, 
occasion  some  little  surprise  that  he  has  nowhere  taken  the 
opportunity  of  formally  objecting  to  the  use  of  a  phrase  which 
he  ascribes  to  an  opponent.  This  omission,  however,  in  a 
writer  so  little  systematic  may  be  accidental,  and  certainly 
cannot  set  aside  the  conclusion  at  which  we  have  abeady 
arrived,  founded  as  it  is  on  his  own  positive  and  unambiguous 
assertions.^ 

With  this  exalted  view  of  his  nature,  it  is  not  surprising 
that,  as  we  have  already  observed,  Justin  assigns  to  the  Logos 
the  second  place  in  the  universe  of  being.  He  is  the  TrpSn-ov 
ymnj/Aa  tov  Oeov?  the  irporroTOKo^  T(p  ayewojrw  Betf?  and 
4  irpwTfi  Sivayn^  fiera  tov  irarepa  iravrtav}  Agreeably  to 
this  belief,  the  Christians,  in  their  religious  services,  assigned 
to  him  the  second  place,  «/  Sevreptji  X^P9  c^ovTey.* 

1  Is  it  not  also  possible  that  though  Justin  never  employs  the  expression 
in  Ms  own  person,  he  may  have  thought  that  it  could  be  looselj  appHed 
to  the  fact  of  generation  as  well  as  to  that  of  creation  ?  The  contrast, 
though,  I  think,  evidently  in  his  mind,  is  not  yet  clearly  formulated. 
Can  he  have  been  influenced  by  Acts  iL  36  ? 

«  Apolt  i.  c.  21. 

s  Apol.f  L  c  53.  nporr^oicot  is  applied  to  him  ten  times  elsewhere : 
ApoLy  i.  cc  23,  33,  46,  63 ;  Dial.^  cc  84,  85,  100,  116,  125,  138.  Once 
-rpmrArwos  is  used  instead,  Apol.^  i  58. 

♦  ApoLy  L  c.  32.  *  Apol^  i.  c  13.    See  also  AfoL^  ii  c  13. 
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Whether  the  Log08  was  co-etemal  with  the  Father,  Justin 
nowhere  expressly  says,  and  very  different  opinions  have  been 
held  as  to  the  view  which  he  entertained.  The  controversy 
turns  upon  the  meaning  of  two  passages,  one  of  which  is 
certainly  open  to  the  charge  of  obscurity.  Before  we  refer  to 
these,  it  will  be  advantageous  to  consider  what  we  can  learn 
from  expressions  used  elsewhere.  That  Justin  ascribed  a 
beginning  to  the  personal  existence  of  the  Logos  may  be  in- 
ferred with  some  probability.  He  says  that  he  came  forth 
from  the  Father  by  the  power  and  will  of  the  latter  (Swofiei 
avTou  Koi  /SovX^V  ^^^  represents  his  existence  and  divinity  as 
dependent  on  the  will  of  God :  ix  tov  hiro  toS  irarpo^  OeXiicrei 
yerfeufjo'Ocu,^  and  top  Kara  ^ovXifv  riiv  ixeivov  koi  deov  ovra.^ 
These  expressions  can  hardly  be  reconciled  with  the  idea  of 
co-eternity.  Nevertheless,  since  Justin  nowhere  asserts  ex- 
pressly, as  Tertullian  does,^  that  there  was  a  time  when  the 
Son  did  not  exist,  we  may  suppose  that  his  thought  upon  this 
subject  had  not  yet  cleared  itself  into  dogmatic  distinctness. 
He  was  anxious  rather,  in  opposition  to  the  simple  humani- 
tarian view,  to  carry  back  the  existence  of  the  Son  as  far  as 
possible,  and  represent  him  as  the  earliest  of  dependent  beinga 
The  Logos  is,  as  we  have  seen,  the  Trpc&riy  Suvafxig,  the  irpSurov 
yewfifia.  He  pre-existed  as  God  before  the  ages :  Qeov  ovra  irpo 
cudvcov,^  "Qod  has  begotten  him  as  a  beginning  before  all 
created  things  "  [apxh^  Tfpo  iravrwv  tZv  KTio-fiaroDv].^  The  Son 
of  God  existed  before  the  morning  star  and  the  moon :  Oeov 
vlov,  89  Kcu  irpo  €wn/>6pou  koi  (tcXjJw/j  ^v^  He  was  the  **  first- 
bom  of  all  creation  "  [w/oarraroicoy  iraaij^  rr/treo)?],®  an  expres- 
sion which  must  be  explained  by  those  abeady  quoted.     We 

*  DioLy  c.  100.  *  DM,,  c.  61.  '  Dial^  c.  127. 

*  Ad/v,  Hermog,,  c  3.         ^  DiaL,  0.  48,  quoted  by  Tryphon  from  Justin. 
^  DiaL^  c  61.    See  also  100  and  129 ;  and  vph  vdrrmr  irru,  c.  96. 

»  DiaLy  c  45,  8  Dial,  cc  85  and  138.    Compare  84  and  125. 
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learn  from  these  citations  that  the  Logos  was  regarded  as 
having  had  a  distinct  personal  existence,  and  as  having  been 
generated  before  the  creation. 

Bearing  in  mind  the  result  which  we  have  thus  reached,  we 
may  proceed  to  the  examination  of  the  two  more  ambiguous 
passages.  The  first  is  the  following:  "But  his  Son,  who 
alone  is  called  Son  in  the  literal  sense,  6  \6yoq  irpo  rHv 
iroirifiaTWv  kcu  avmv  Koi  yewwfjievo^y  ore  Tfiv  apxh^  Si  avroO 
trairra  eicTure  koi  eKoo'/uujo'e,  is  called  [Xeyerou]  Christ  in  relation 
to  his  having  been  anointed,  and  God's  having  ordered  every- 
tiiing  through  him.'' ^  The  second  is:  TOT^ivTiaTrorovTrarpog 
irpopKvfiev  yhnnj/uLa  irpo  iravrwv  t&v  iroififiarwv  awfjv  Tip  irarpL^ 
Semisch,  who  is  followed  by  Otto,  says  that  "  in  these  two 
passages  the  words  and  ideas,  aweivai  and  yewatrdai,  form  a 
contrast.  ....  The  avvetvai  is  by  the  clause  irpo  irdvrwv  rwv 
iroitjfjLCLTwv  placed  beyond  all  time ;  the  yewacrdcu,  on  the  con- 
trary, although  it  has  a  share  in  this  clause  is,  by  the  addi- 
tional indication  of  time,  ore  rifv  apyjjv  Si  avroO  Travra  €tcTi<r€f 
placed  so  nearly  contemporary  with  th^  creation  of  the  world, 
that  it  approaches  time  itself."  Accordingly  he  thinks  that 
ammvai  is  applied  to  the  Logos  as  an  impersonal  attribute  of 
God,  and  that  its  coming  forth  as  an  hypostasis  or  person, 
described  by  yewdfiei/o^y  is  represented  as  taking  place  at  the 
epoch  of  the  creation.^  To  this  interpretation  there  are  several 
aerious  objection&  The  word  "<rwwv'*  as  Dr  Donaldson  re- 
marks,^ "is  not  the  proper  word  for  an  attribute,  eviv  or 
vpoariv  being  the  words  used  for  it ;  arvvei/jn  implies  '  existence 
along  with,'  and  therefore  separate,  distinct  existence."  Again, 
to  make  the  generation  of  the  Logos  contemporaneous  with 
the  creation,  is  in  complete  contradiction  of  Justin's  view. 
Semisch,  being  quite  aware  of  this«  has  to  regard  the  events  as 

*  ApoLf  iL  c  6.  *  DicU.^  c  62, 

*  Juitin  Mairtyr^  etc,  ii.  pp.  181  at^.  *  P.  222. 
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"nearly  contemporary";  but  the  passage  either  makes  them 
absolutely  contemporary,  or  says  nothing  whatever  on  the 
subject.  And  lastly,  there  is  nothing  in  the  structure  of  the 
words  to  suggest  the  contrast  on  which  Semisch  dwells.  In 
the  Apology  it  is  impossible  to  justify  the  division  of  the  two 
expressions  of  time  between  the  two  participles;  and  in  the 
Dialogue  it  seems  perfectly  dear  that  it  was  the  yen^/cui^ 
and  not  the  impersonal  attribute,  that  was  with  the  Father. 
Semisch,  however,  contends  that  on  any  other  interpretation 
of  the  pass€kge  in  the  Apology,  yevvw/Acvo^  ought  to  precede 
(rwwv.  But,  we  may  add,  in  that  case  we  ought  to  have  the 
perfect  participle  instead  of  the  present.  The  word,  as  it 
stands,  may  be  regarded  as  descriptive,  not  of  the  generation 
of  the  Logos  once  for  all,  but  of  his  permanent  nature ;  and 
therefore  it  is  not  necessary  for  it  to  be  placed  first  The 
subordinate  difficulty  which  its  use  in  this  manner  entails  is 
certainly  not  sufficient  to  outweigh  the  very  grave  objections 
to  Semisch's  view  which  have  been  already  indicated.  We 
must  therefore  seek  for  some  other  construction  of  the  pas- 
sage. Domer  wishes  to  escape  the  difficulty  which  it  presents 
by  substituting  Sri  for  ore}  But  beisides  the  general  objection 
against  all  needless  resort  to  conjecture,  this  change  would 
reduce  the  clause  to  mere  tautology,  the  same  reason  for  the 
name  Christ  being  given  in  the  very  next  line.  Dr  Donald- 
soii*s  suggestion  that  we  should  connect  the  clause  introduced 
by  St€  with  what  follows  instead  of  with  what  precedes, 
appears  to  me  to  afford  the  most  reasonable  solution  of  our 
problem.  This  clause  would  then  no  longer  seem  in  contra- 
diction to  the  previous  statement,  but  would  acquaint  us  with 
the  time  when  the  name  of  Christ  was  bestowed  upon  the 
Son.  It  would  thus  be  brought  into  its  natural  relations 
with  the  context ;  and  instead  of  appearing  like  a  superfluity 
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flung  in  without  distinct  purpose,  would  make  an  important 
addition  to  the  sense  of  the  passage.  The  only  objection  that 
occurs  to  me  lies  in  the  use  of  the  present  Xiyerai  after  the 
aorists  etcTia-e  and  cKoa-fitja-e,  but  this  may  perhaps  be  suflBi- 
ei^itly  explained  by  the  permanence  of  the  title,  and  by  the 
want  of  literary  finish  in  Justin's  style. 

On  the  whole,  then,  the  evidence  before  us  warrants  this 
conclusion:  Justin  believed  that  the  Logos  existed  an  in- 
definite time  before  the  creation ;  but  nevertheless,  while  avoid- 
ing dogmatic  precision  in  his  statements,  he  ascribed  a  com- 
mencement to  his  personal  being.^ 

In  concluding  this  survey  of  the  doctrine  of  the  divine  Son- 
ship  of  the  Logos,  we  may  notice  the  title  which  is  applied  to 
him  in  conformity  with  it :  deo^  deov  woy,*  and  more  fuUy,  deov, 
Tov  lAovov  KOI  ayevvrfTov  koi  h^pf^ov  deov  viov.^ 

We  come  now  to  the  work  of  the  Logos  previous  to  his 
incarnation.  The  Johannine  doctrine  may  be  stated  as  follows : 
The  work  of  creation  was  effected  through  the  Logos.  He  was 
in  the  world,  giving  light  to  all  men ;  but  the  world  did  not 
know  him  or  receive  him.  Some,  however,  did  receive  him, 
and  to  them  he  gave  power  to  become  children  of  Qod.  All 
these  points  make  their  appearance  in  Justin,  and  the  work  of 
the  Logos  in  the  world  is  presented  with  elaborate  explanation 
and  with  amplitude  of  detail. 

The  whole  creation  was  made  through  the  agency  of  the 
Logos;  Sxrre  Xoytp  deov  .  .  .  yeyevrjtrdai  tov  irdvra  koo'^iov^ 
where  \oyoy  is  most  probably  used  in  its  special  sense ;  tov 

^  It  is  instnictive  to  compare  the  more  explicit  statement  of  Theophilos 
of  Antioch  :  "Y.xt^P  otp  6  9*bs  rhw  kavrov  \6yop  Mtd0§rw  ip  rots  Won  ffirKdy 

XF^*  iy^ppyi<r%p  ain^tp wph  r&p  tKmp  (Ad,  Autol,^  ii.  lo)  ;  rhp  xiyop  rhp 

6pTa  9ik  wtunhs  Mt^B^rop  Ip  ttap^i^  9%ov,  .  .  .  iirir%  8i  ^BiKuffw  6  $*hs  wotiiffat 
tea  ifiovKt^aro,  tovtop  rhp  xAyop  iyippfifftp  wpo^opiK^p  (ibid,,  c.  22).  Here  the 
neparate  existence  of  the  Logos  dates  from  the  divine  purpose  of  creation. 
With  his  view  Justin's  is  not  inconsistent. 

*  DuU.^  c  128.  ^  Dio/.,  c.  126.  *  ApoLj  i.  c.  59. 
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deov  Sia  \6yov  tov  KocrfjLov  iroitf(r€u}  where  the  theological 
meaning  is  fixed  by  the  context ;  and  SI  avrov  iravra  eicTure.^ 
There  is  here  no  room  for  advance  upon  the  view  contained  in 
the  Qospel. 

The  work  of  the  Logos  in  the  world  is  described  with 
greater  fulnesa  All  races  of  men  partook  of  him;  oS  irav 
yevo9  hvQpwirwv  (xer&rxe^  and  he  was  in  every  one :  o  hf  irairri 
eSi/.*  A  seed  of  the  Logos  was  innate  in  every  race :  to  e/uL^vrov 
iravTi  yevei  hiSpcoTrwv  airepfML  rod  Xoyoi;.*  But  even  phil- 
osophers could  attain  to  only  a  partial  discovery  and  contem- 
plation of  him :  Kara  \6yov  fxepo^  evpicredn^  kcu  6&apla9*^  They 
did  not  know  everything  of  his  [Trdvra  ra  tov  Xoyoi/],^  but 
saw  only  what  was  kindred  to  themselves:  dxo  fiipov^  tov 
crirepfjLaTiKov  Oeiov  \oyov  to  tniyyevh  opSaif^  Some  men  lived 
with  the  Logos  [pi  fiera  \6yov  /Siftxravrey],  and  were  Christians, 
even  though  they  were  supposed  by  their  contemporaries  to  be 
atheists.  Such  among  the  Qreeks  were  Socrates  and  Hera- 
clitus,  and  similar  men,  and  among  the  barbarians  Abraham 
and  many  others.  But  those  who  lived  without  the  Logos 
were  enemies  of  Christ's,  and  murderers  of  those  who  lived 
with  him.^  Accordingly  the  Christians  themselves  were  men 
"  in  whom  the  seed  from  God,  the  Logos,  dwella"  ^^  We  ought 
to  observe  that  the  liberal  view  of  Qentile  philosophy  is  not 
consistently  held  by  Justin;  for  he  elsewhere  advocates  the 
notion  that  the  philosophers  borrowed  their  ''  seeds  of  truth '' 
from  the  Hebrew  prophets.^^ 

1  Apol,y  L  c.  64.  '  ApoL^  ii.  c  6.  •  iljM)2.,  L  c.  46. 

^  Apol,y  IL  c  10.  ^  Apcl,^  ii.  c.  8.  See  also  13. 

•  ApoLy  ii.  c.  10.  ^  Ibid,  ^  Apol.,  ii.  c.  13. 

•  Apolf  i.  c  46. 

^®  ApoLf  i.  c  32,  ohct7  rh  wapit  rov  Otov  inr4pfiat  6  \6yos.  Compare  with 
this  I  John  ill.  9,  citipiuL  ainov  ip  adr$  m^fci,  in  connection  with  John  ▼.  38, 
rhp  xiyw  ainov  •&«  tx*r%  iiiwopra  4p  ifiip,  from  which  I  cannot  help  thinking 
thatJnstin's  expression  is  derived. 

"  Apol^  i.  c  44. 
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The  Logos  played  an  important  part  in  the  history  of  the 
Israelitea  This  sabject  is  only  once  touched  upon  in  the 
Gospel,  in  the  obscure  words,  '*  Abraham  rejoiced  to  see  my 
day ;  and  he  saw  it,  and  was  glad."  ^  The  appearance  to  Abra- 
ham is  treated  at  great  length  by  Justin,^  and  is  alluded  to 
several  timea  He  is  also  said  to  have  appeared  to  Jacob,' 
to  Moses,^  to  Joshua,^  to  the  other  patriarchs,®  and  to  the 
propheta^  He  was  the  king  and  lord  of  Samuel  and  Aaron 
and  Moses  and  of  all  the  others.^  It  was  he  who  shut  up 
Noah  in  the  ark,  and  came  down  to  view  the  tower  of  Babel.® 
And  finally  it  was  he  who  led  the  Israelites  out  of  Egypt.^® 

We  see,  then,  that  in  regard  to  the  work  of  the  pre-existent 
Logos,  both  the  dear  doctrine  and  the  obscure  intimation  of 
the  Fourth  Gospel  are  unfolded  with  greater  amplification  and 
precision  by  Justin.  The  philosopher,  who  may  have  been 
versed  in  the  writings  of  Philo,  adds  the  philosophical 
comment  which  the  Gospel  suggests,  but  does  not  supply. 

We  have  now  reached  the  point  where  the  Jewish- Alexan- 
drine and  the  Christian  doctrines  of  the  Logos  definitely  part 
company,  namely,  the  incarnation.  The  whole  of  the  Johannine 
doctrine  is  contained  in  the  few  words, "  The  Logos  became  flesh, 
and  tabernacled  among  us,"  ^  and  we  are  not  told  how  or  when 
he  became  incarnate,  or  whether  he  dwelt  in  the  human  body  as 
its  animating  soul,  or  was  in  mysterious  union  with  a  complete 
man.  Here  again  Justin,  though  not  quite  distinct  in  every 
particular,  largely  supplements  the  deficiencies  of  the  Gospel. 

Christ,  in  contradistinction  from  the  philosophers,  who  had 
only  a  portion  of  the  disseminated  Logos,  was  himself  the 
whole  Logos : — rov  iravT09  Xoyoi/,  o  etrrt  Xpitrroi;.^    The  term 

*  viii.  56.  *  Dtal^  cc.  56,  57.        '  Dial.^  c.  58. 

*  DitU^  cc.  59, 6a  Apol^  i.  62  al.    •  Dial,  c  61.  •  Dial,f  c.  1 13. 
^  ApoLf.  i.  c  63.                              *  IHcU.^  c.  37.  •  IHal.y  0.  127, 

M>  Dial^  c  120.  "  i.  14.  "  Apol.f  ii  c.  8. 
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Logos  does  not,  however,  describe  his  whole  personality.  This  is 
completed  only  by  the  union  of  the  divine  and  human  naturea 
Christ  is  deo^  koi  avdpooiro^}  The  former  of  these  terms 
has  been  already  considered.  That  the  latter  implies  a  real 
humanity,  exposed  to  the  same  kind  of  sufferings  as  all  men  have 
to  endure,  is  unequivocally  asserted: — avOpwwo^  o/ioioiraOifi 
Tracriv,^ — aXi/dSy  yeyovev  aifQpoyjra^avriKfiimKo^  iraQSov? — ({Kffim^ 
iraOriTo^  avOpooiro^.^  The  two  natures  were  united  into  one 
person.  This  is  not,  indeed,  categorically  stated  by  Justin; 
but  it  is  implied  in  his  whole  treatment  of  the  subject,  and 
the  following  passage,  in  which  the  agony  in  Oethsemane 
is  ascribed  to  the  Son  of  Gbd,  evidently  in  the  highest  sense 
of  that  term,  appears  conclusive : — ^this  occurred ''  that  we  may 
know  that  the  Father  has  wished  his  own  Son  to  be  truly  in- 
volved even  in  such  sufferings  on  our  account,  and  that  we  may 
not  say  that  he,  as  being  the  Son  of  God,  did  not  feel  the  things 
that  were  done  and  occurred  to  him.''  ^  This  sentence,  though 
primarily  intended  to  assert  the  reality  of  Christ's  human 
nature  in  opposition  to  the  Docetsd,  would  entirely  lose  its 
force  if  Justin  could  have  admitted  the  supposition  that  the 
sufferings  of  the  body  were  felt  only  by  the  man,  and  did  not 
extend  themselves  to  the  incarnate  Logoa  This  complete 
incorporation  of  the  divine  Sonship  with  suffering  humanity 
is  well  expressed  in  Justin's  two  favourite  phrases,  av6p^nr(K 
y€v6fi€vo9  (or  variations  of  these  words)  *  and  <rapKoiroiffi&^? 
Whether  Justin  believed  that  the  humanity  of  Christ  included 
the  highest  as  well  as  the  lowest  elements  of  human  nature 
has  been  disputed.    In  one  passage  he   casually  describes 

*  DtoL,  c.  71.  *  Dial^  c.  57,  quoted  by  Tryphon  from  Justin. 

*  Dial,,  c.  98.  *  DM^  c.  99.  •  Dial^  c.  103. 

*  Ajpcl^  i.  cc  5,  23  (twice),  32,  42,  50,  53,  63  (twice) ;  ^poi.,  IL  c  13 ; 
Dioi.,  cc.  48,  57,  64,  67,  68  (twice),  76,  85,  100,  loi,  125  (twice). 

^  AfdL^  L  cc  32,  66  (twice) ;  Dial,^  cc.  45,  84,  87,  100.    Compare  rov 
«'i»/t«roiroi40'a<r9ai  mniPf  Dial,^  c  yo. 
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Christ  as  consisting  of  koi  <rS>ixa  koi  \6yoy  koi  yjr\r)(Tiv}  Accord- 
ing to  one  interpretation  of  these  words,  he  here  teaches  the 
doctrine  which  in  later  times  was  maintained  by  Apollinaris, 
that  in  the  triple  division  of  human  nature  into  (r£/ua,  yfnr)(ri, 
and  vov^  or  irpevfia,  the  place  of  the  last  in  Christ  was  supplied 
by  the  Logos.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  Justin  uses  yfn/xv 
in  a  wider  sense  as  comprehending  the  whole  of  the  vital  and 
mental  principle  in  man,  as  in  speaking  of  the  future  life  he 
is  content  with  a  reference  to  crSofia  and  yfnrxri?  and  as  Apol- 
linaris  himself  allows  to  the  word  this  larger  significance  in 
one  of  the  surviving  fragments  of  his  writinga*  We  must 
not  omit  to  notice  that  the  Fourth  Gospel,  though  not  in  any 
doctrinal  passage,  ascribes  both  irvevjuia^  and  \ln/xn^  to  Christ 
To  this,  however,  no  more  dogmatic  significance  can  be  attached 
than  to  Justin's  ascription  of  spirit  [TrvevjuLo]  to  him  when  he 
says  that  he  gave  up  the  spirit  on  the  cross.®  On  the  whole, 
it  appears  to  me  most  probable,  in  the  absence  of  any  indubit- 
able statements  to  the  contrary,  that  Justin  quietly  assumed 
the  completeness  of  Christ's  humanity,  but  that  he  did  so 
without  a  conscious  rejection  of  the  particular  form  of  doctrine 
which  seated  the  Logos  in  the  place  of  the  human  vov^. 

On  the  question  how  and  when  the  incarnation  took  place, 
the  Fourth  Qospel  not  only,  as  I  have  said,  maintains  an 
absolute  silence,  but  allows  the  objection  of  the  Jews, — "Is 
not  this  Jesus  the  son  of  Joseph,  whose  father  and  mother  we 
know  ?" — ^to  pass  without  correction ;  and  it  gives  no  answer 
to  their  inquiry,  "  How  then  does  he  say,  I  have  come  down 
out  of  heaven  ? "  ^  If  the  writer  had  any  answer  except  that 
this  was  a  spiritual  mystery,  credible  to  those  who  had  tasted 

*  ApoUy  ii  c  10.  *  ApoL<t  i.  c.  8. 
'  Quoted  by  Qieseler,  Kirchengesch.,  §  83,  note  3a 

*  ».  33>  "ii-  21,  xix.  30.  •  X.  15,  17. 

*  Dial^  c.  105.  ^  vi.  42. 
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the  bread  of  life  that  came  down  from  heaven,  but  moompre- 
hensible  to  others,  his  silence  is  most  difficult  to  explain. 
Justin,  however,  is  not  so  reticent.  The  incarnation  took  place 
by  means  of  the  miraculous  conception  and  the  birth  from  a 
virgin.  He  refers  to  this  subject  upwards  of  thirty  times; 
but  it  will  be  sufficient  for  our  purpose  to  notice  those 
passages  in  which  the  Logos  doctrine  and  the  birth  from 
a  virgin  are  brought  into  the  closest  connection.  This  is 
done  in  the  very  first  allusion  to  the  subject: — ^"When  we 
say  that  the  Logos,  which  is  the  first  offspring  of  Grod,  has 
been  begotten  without  intercourse,  namely,  Jesus  Christ 
our  teacher,"  etc.^  Again,  "  The  first  power  after  the  Father 
...  is  the  Logos;  and  in  what  way  he  being  made  flesh 
became  man  we  shall  tell  in  what  follows.  .  .  .  He  was 
bom  through  a  virgin,  .  ,  .  through  the  power  of  (Jod."* 
"...  a  Son  to  the  Father  of  the  universe,  who  being 
Logos  and  first-bom  of  God  is  also  Qod.  .  .  .  And  now  in 
the  times  of  your  empire  having  become  man  through  a  virgin 
according  to  the  counsel  of  the  Father,"  etc.*  So  in  the 
Dialogue: — ^"Through  a  virgin's  womb  the  first-bom  of  all 
created  things  being  made  flesh  became  truly  a  child."  *  "  This 
Son  of  Qod  and  first-bom  of  all  creation,  bom  through  a 
virgin,  and  become  man,"  etc.^  "  You  say  that  he  pre-existed 
as  Qod,  and  that  according  to  the  counsel  of  Qod  having  been 
made  fiesh  he  was  bom  as  man  through  the  virgin." •  "He 
was  only-begotten  to  the  Father  of  the  universe,  having  sprung 
in  a  peculiar  manner  from  him  as  Logos  and  power,  and  after- 
wards having  become  man  through  the  virgin."  ^  Li  one  pas- 
sage Justin  expresses  himself  differently,  and  says  that  Jeeus 
was  bom  "  through  the  power  of  the  Logos  [Sia  Swa/uL&io^  tou 

*  ApoLf  i  c  21.        '  Apolj  L  c  32.  *  Apol.,  I  c  63, 

*  c  84.  *  c.  85  ;  see  also  100.        •  Said  by  Tryphon,  c.  S7. 
^  c  105. 
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Xoyov],  .  .  .  through  a  virgin."  ^  But  this  simply  implies  that 
Uie  Logos,  as  the  agent  through  whom  the  Father  carried  on 
his  operations,  was  himself  active  in  the  miraculous  conception, 
and  ia  therefore  not  inconsistent  with  the  other  statementa 

We  have  thus  compared  the  doctrines  of  the  Fourth  Gospel 
and  of  Justin  step  by  step,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  the  state- 
ment of  the  latter  is,  beyond  all  question,  in  a  more  developed 
form  than  that  of  the  Qospel.  Not  only  is  every  point  in  the 
Johannine  doctrine  contained  in  Justin's,  but  almost  every 
portion  of  it  is  presented  with  amplifications,  its  ambiguous 
statements  are  resolved  into  the  requisite  number  of  definite 
propositions,  and  questions  which  it  suggests,  but  does  not 
answer,  are  dogmatically  settled.  It  cannot  well  be  main- 
tained that  the  Qospel  represents  in  a  condensed  form  the 
same  phase  of  ecclesiastical  thought;  for  then  it  would  not 
exhibit  the  ambiguities  or  raise  the  unanswered  questions  to 
which  I  have  alluded,  or  omit  altogether  the  method  of  the 
incarnation.  In  short,  while  Justin's  doctrine  may  be  used 
as  a  commentary  on  the  Johannine,  the  latter  cannot  be  re- 
garded as  a  summary  of  the  former.  Whatever,  therefore, 
may  be  the  date  of  the  Qospel,  it  represents  an  earlier  stage 
of  ecclesiastical  dogma. 

Most  striking  is  the  way  in  which  Justin  brings  the  synop- 
tical tradition  of  the  miraculous  birth  into  connection  with 
the  Logos  doctrine.  Here  the  phenomena  are  precisely  what 
we  should  expect  if  it  was  thought  necessary  to  harmonize 
the  Fourth  Qospel  with  the  Synoptics ;  and  if  we  arrange  the 
three  views,  miraculous  birth  without  Logos  doctrine.  Logos 
doctrine  without  miraculous  birth,  and  Logos  doctrine  along 
with  miraculous  birth,  and  remember  that  the  last  is  the  per- 
manent ecclesiastical  dogma,  I  do  not  see  how  it  is  possible 
to  believe  that  the  middle  one,  the  Johannine,  is  the  latest  of 

^  Apol,^  L  c  46. 
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the  three,  or  that  a  Gospel  containing  it  was  likely  either  to 
be  written  or  to  force  its  way  into  universal  acceptance  as  an 
apostolic  work  at  a  time  when  the  enduring  dogma  of  the 
Church  had  been  already  formulated.  All  difficulty  vanishes 
if  we  suppose  that  the  beliefs  exhibited  respectively  by  the 
Synoptics  and  the  Fourth  Qospel  existed  at  first  in  their  de- 
tached form,  and  then,  on  account  of  the  authority  of  the 
writings  in  which  they  appeared,  were  held  to  be  equally 
binding  on  the  faith  of  Christendom,  and  were  harmonised 
accordingly. 

We  may  notice  here,  as  illustrating  the  relation  of  ecclesias- 
tical writers  to  the  Scriptures,  an  apparent  contradiction 
between  Justin  and  John,  which  is  pointed  out  by  Dr  Abbott^ 
as  an  objection  to  the  view  here  put  forward.  The  former 
says  that  to  the  Father  of  all,  as  being  unbegotten,  no  name 
(ovoim)  is  given,'  whereas  the  latter  says  that  Christ  mani- 
fested Qod's  name  to  his  disciples.'  Here  there  is  indeed  a 
verbal  contradiction,  but  surely  none  in  meaning.  Are  we  to 
suppose  that  Justin  was  ignorant  of,  or  rejected,  also  the 
Lord's  prayer?  It  is  obvious  that  by  ovofia  he  means  a 
proper  name,  like  Peter  or  Paul  For  he  says  that  "  FaUier 
and  Qod  and  Creator  and  Lord  and  Sovereign  are  not  ovofuxra 
but  irpoa-piio'ei^.**  John  also  gives  no  prc^r  name.  It  is 
dear  that  by  ovofia  he  refers  to  a  word  descriptive  of  the 
essential  nature  and  character  of  God;  and  that  word  is 
irarnp-  Justin's,  which  was  the  common  philosophical  view, 
was  held  by  later  writers,  whose  knowledge  of  the  Fourtii 
Gospel  will  not  be  called  in  question.  The  martyr  Attains 
declared  o  Oeo^  ovofia  ovk  exe«  i>9  avQpt^iro^,^  Theophilus  of 
Antioch  teaches  the  same  lesson  when  he  says  to  SSo^  toS 
deov    afipffrov    kglL    iveKippcurrov   hmv^  and  almost  verbally 

*  Encyd.  Biblf  ii.  1836.  *  Apol,  ii.  6.  *  xviL  6,  13,  26. 

*  In  the  Letter  from  Lyons  and  Yienne,  Eusebins,  H.  E^v,  i. 
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oontndicta  John  L  18  when  he  says  that  Qod  is  oycjcJiif/ifTOf.^ 
Clement  of  Alexandria  gives  the  philosophical  explanation 
when,  having  pronounced  Ood  to  be  avmvofiavriw,  he  declares 
of  such  egressions  as  Father,  or  Ood,  or  Lord,  oi^  if  ovofia 
avToS  irpo<r<l>€p6fuvoi  Xeyo/uieut  inro  Se  airopla^  ovofMuri  KcXoif 
^potrxpmfjLedot  V  exff  i  StOMOiOt  mv  ^^/><  aXXa  trXcuw/ie^, 
irifmSmrOai  rouroig.^  Lactantins  teaches  the  same  doctrine, 
quoting  Trismegistns  in  its  support.'  The  simple  fact  is  that 
no  acceptance  of  revelation  could  stop  the  onward  flow  of 
philosophical  speculation,  and  writers  who  undoubtedly 
aoeepted  the  divine  authority  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  surround 
its  thoughts  with  a  vast  mass  of  philosophical  language  and 
doctrine,  which  is  entirely  foreign  to  the  Gospel  itsell  A 
useful  example  is  furnished  by  Theophilus  of  Antioch. 
Critics  might  prove  to  their  entire  satisfaction  that  he  could 
not  have  known  the  Fourth  Gospel,  were  it  not  that  in  a 
single  passage  he  happens  to  quote  the  Gospel  under  the 
name  of  John,  after  stating  his  Logos  doctrine  in  most 
nn-Johannine  language.^ 

So  far  our  examination  of  Justin's  doctrine  has  not  furnished 
immediate  evidence  that  he  was  acquainted  with  the  Gospel 
Its  value  in  this  direction  has  been  chiefly  negative.  It  has 
removed  the  objection  that  Justin's  doctrine  belongs  to  an 
earlier  period  than  the  Johannine,  and  shown  that  it  really 
represents  a  later  phase  of  development;  and  to  this  extent  it 
favours  the  hypothesis  that  the  Gospel  is  the  earlier  composition. 
There  are,  however,  certain  features  in  Justin's  way  of  unfold- 
ing his  subject  which  afford  some  positive  evidence, — evidence, 
indeed,  of  a  delicate  character,  and  not  placed  beyond  the  reach 

*  Ad  Autol^  i  3.  '  Stnm,  v.  12,  p.  695.    Potter. 

'  Intt,  Div.f  L  6.  The  above  are  referred  to  in  the  note  in  Heinichen's 
BoaebiiiB. 

*  Ad  AutoL^  il  22. 
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the  three,  or  that  a  Gospel  containing  it  was  likely  either  to 
be  written  or  to  force  its  way  into  universal  acceptance  as  an 
apostolic  work  at  a  time  when  the  enduring  dogma  of  the 
Church  had  been  already  formulated.  All  difficulty  vanishes 
if  we  suppose  that  the  beliefs  exhibited  respectively  by  the 
Synoptics  and  the  Fourth  Qospel  existed  at  first  in  their  de- 
tached form,  and  then,  on  account  of  the  authority  of  the 
writings  in  which  they  appeared,  were  held  to  be  equally 
binding  on  the  faith  of  Christendom,  and  were  harmonised 
accordingly. 

We  may  notice  here,  as  illustrating  the  relation  of  ecclesias- 
tical writers  to  the  Scriptures,  an  apparent  contradiction 
between  Justin  and  John,  which  is  pointed  out  by  Dr  Abbott  ^ 
as  an  objection  to  the  view  here  put  forward.  The  former 
says  that  to  the  Father  of  all,  as  being  unbegotten,  no  name 
(opona)  is  given,'  whereas  the  latter  says  that  Christ  mani- 
fested Qod's  name  to  his  disciples.'  Here  there  is  indeed  a 
verbal  contradiction,  but  surely  none  in  meaning.  Are  we  to 
suppose  that  Justin  was  ignorant  of,  or  rejected,  also  the 
Lord's  prayer?  It  is  obvious  that  by  ovo/uLa  he  means  a 
proper  name,  like  Peter  or  Paul  For  he  says  that  "^  Father 
and  Qod  and  Creator  and  Lord  and  Sovereign  are  not  ovofurra 
but  irpo(rpff<rei9.*'  John  also  gives  no  proper  name.  It  is 
dear  that  by  ovofia  he  refers  to  a  word  descriptive  of  the 
essential  nature  and  character  of  Qod;  and  that  word  is 
iromip.  Justin's,  which  was  the  common  philosophical  view, 
was  held  by  later  writers,  whose  knowledge  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel  will  not  be  called  in  question.  The  martyr  Attains 
declared  o  0«o9  ovofia  ovk  ex«  tt>9  avQpt^iro^.^  Theophilus  of 
Antioch  teaches  the  same  lesson  when  he  says  ro  etSo^  rcS 
Oeov    afifitfTOP    koi    bviKfj^paxxrov  e^rtv,  and  almost  verbally 

*  Encyd.  Bt6L,  ii.  1836.  *  Apol,  il  6.  '  xviL  6,  13,  26. 

*  In  the  Letter  from  Lyons  and  Yienne,  Busebios,  H,  E^r,  i. 
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ocmtradicta  John  L  18  when  he  says  that  Qod  is  aveKStnyrrof.^ 
CSlement  of  Alexandria  gives  the  philosophical  explanation 
when,  having  prononnoed  God  to  be  cumvofia^rw,  he  declares 
of  such  e:q>res8ions  as  Father,  or  God,  or  Lord,  ovx  »9  ivofia 
avraS  'M'po0'i/>€p6/iAevoi  Xiyofieu,  viro  Si  airopia^  oyofMuri  kcXoi^ 
^pofrxpifAtdot  V  €XJO  n  Stca^ota^  fiii  irepi  aXXa  wXatw/ie^, 
irepeiS&rOai  rouroig.'^  Lactantins  teaches  the  same  doctrine, 
quoting  Trismegistos  in  its  support'  The  simple  fact  is  that 
no  acceptance  of  revelation  conld  stop  the  onward  flow  of 
philosophical  speculation,  and  writers  who  undoubtedly 
accepted  the  divine  authority  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  surround 
its  thoughts  with  a  vast  mass  of  philosophical  language  and 
doctrine,  which  is  entirely  foreign  to  the  Gospel  itself.  A 
Tiseful  example  is  furnished  by  Theophilus  of  Antioch. 
Critics  might  prove  to  their  entire  satisfaction  that  he  could 
not  have  known  the  Fourth  Goq)el,  were  it  not  that  in  a 
single  passage  he  happens  to  quote  the  Gospel  under  the 
name  of  John,  after  stating  his  Logos  doctrine  in  most 
nn-Johannine  language.^ 

Sofar  our  examination  of  Justin's  doctrine  has  not  furnished 
immediate  evidence  that  he  was  acquainted  with  the  Gospel 
Its  value  in  this  direction  has  been  chiefly  negative.  It  has 
removed  the  objection  that  Justin's  doctrine  belongs  to  an 
earlier  period  than  the  Johannine,  and  shown  that  it  really 
represents  a  later  phase  of  develc^ment;  and  to  this  extent  it 
favours  the  hypothesis  that  the  Qc^l  is  the  earlier  composition. 
There  are,  however,  certain  f eatiires  in  Justin's  way  of  unfold- 
ing his  subject  which  afibrd  so»  positive  evidence, — evidence, 
indeed,  of  a  ddicate  character,  ^d  not  placed  beyond  the  reach 

»  Ad  Autol^  i.  3.  /       «  Strwn.  v.  12,  p.  695.    Potter. 

'  Itut.  Dv9,y  i.  6.  The  above  arf  referred  to  in  the  note  in  Heinichen's 
EntebiTia.  t 

*  Ad  Avtol.,  ii  22.  \ 
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of  doubt,  but  valuable  to  the  really  critical  mind,  which  is  con- 
tent patiently  to  weigh  probabilities,  and  does  not  impetuously 
thrust  aside  as  worthless  every  argument  which  falls  short  of 
demonstration.    To  these  we  must  now  address  ourselves. 

It  seems  most  probable  that  some  evangelical  document 
esteemed  authoritative  by  Christians  contained  a  doctrine  of 
the  Logos  which  Justin  believed  to  be  substantially  identical 
with  his  own.  In  the  absence  of  express  quotation,  and  with 
our  author's  want  of  strictness  and  accuracy  in  the  use  of 
language,  there  is  room  for  uncertainty;  but  the  following 
indications  point  in  this  direction. 

Justin  apparently  assumes  throughout  that  he  is  def  ending, 
not  some  new  opinions  of  his  own,  but  the  faith  of  the  great 
body  of  Christian  believers.  He  candidly  admits  that "  some  " 
did  not  entertain  the  same  opinion  as  himself  in  regard  to  the 
divine  nature  of  Christ;  but  this  word  *' some " implies  that 
the  majority  of  Christians  were  on  his  side.  He  adds :  "  With 
these  I  do  not  agree ;  nor  should  I  even  if  most  who  thought 
as  I  do  [that  is,  most  Christians]  should  affirm  it  [Christ's 
natural  human  descent],  since  we  have  been  ordered  by  Christ 
himself  not  to  believe  human  doctrines,  but  those  which  were 
preached  through  the  blessed  prophets  and  were  taught  through 
him."  ^  Here  again  it  is  clearly  implied  that  Justin,  in  his  own 
conception,  represented  the  opinion  of  ''  most** 

Further,  it  is  evident  from  the  last  quotation,  unless  its 
solemn  appeal  is  quite  irrelevant,  that  he  supported  his  doc- 
trine of  the  supernatural  senship  of  Jesus  by  the  authority 
of  the  Master  himself;  and  therefore  there  must  have  been 
some  evangelical  document  which  put  into  the  mouth  of 
Christ  some  statements  in  regard  to  his  own  divine  and  pre- 
existent  nature.  This  document  can  hardly  have  been  one  of 
the  Synoptics ;  for  the  simple  title  "  Son  of  Qod "  would  not, 

*  Dial.^  c  48. 
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according  to  Justin's  own  admission/  have  been  sufficient  to 
establish  his  conclusion,  and  we  cannot  well  suppose  that  this 
title  was  rejected  by  the  party  who  maintained  the  simple 
humanity  of  Jeeua  But  discourses  similar  to  some  of  those 
m  the  Fourth  GhDspel  would  have  supplied  him  with  the  needed 
element  in  Christ's  teaching.  This  casual  allusion  is  of  con- 
siderable importance,  because  Justin  nowhere  quotes  any 
words  of  Christ's  in  support  of  his  position,  and  from  this 
iaet  it  has  been  inferred  that  he  knew  of  none  to  quote.  Here, 
however,  unless  his  language  is  strangely  irrelevant,  he  implies 
that  he  was  ready  on  occasion  to  appeal  to  Christ's  teaching 
in  opposition  to  some  of  his  fellow-Christians ;  and  the  reason- 
able conclusion  seems  to  be,  that  he  fails  to  quote  that  teaching 
because  it  would  not  help  an  argument  which  was  intended 
to  establish  the  truth  of  Christianity  against  unbelievers,  and 
not  to  maintain  the  correctness  of  a  particular  conception  of 
Christianity  against  those  who  admitted  the  authority  of 
ihe  same  Christian  documenta  In  fact,  critics  expect  from 
Jnstin's  Aj>clogie8  what  they  have  no  right  to  expect  except 
from  his  lost  works  against  heretics. 

We  are  not,  however,  without  direct  evidence  that  Justin 
spoke  as  a  representative  of  his  fellow-Christians.  We  find, 
for  instance,  the  following  passage : — '*  When  we  say  [tw  .  .  . 
i^K€tv  J7M^f]  that  the  Logos,  which  is  the  offipring  of  Qod,  has 
been  begotten  without  intercourse,  Jesus  Christ  our  teacher, 
and  that  he  having  been  crucified,  and  having  died  and  risen 
again,  ascended  into  heaven,"  etc.*  That  this  "  we  "  is  not  the 
mere  plural  of  authorship  is  evident  from  the  previous  chapter, 
where  he  obviously  speaks  in  the  name  of  Christians,  asking, — 
"  If  we  say  some  things  similarly  to  poets  and  philosophers, 
.  .  .  why  are  we  unjustly  hated  beyond  all  men  ?  "  In  another 
place  he  says, — ''  We  have  been  taught  \iSiSax6m€v\  and  de- 
^  Afol.y  i.  c.  22.  ^  ApoLi  i.  c  21. 
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clared  before,  that  Christ  is  the  iirst-bom  of  God,  being  the 
Logos,  of  which  the  whole  race  of  men  partook."  ^  Here  the 
derivative  character  of  his  Logos  doctrine  is  unequivocally 
asserted — asserted,  too,  in  combination  with  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  ideas  of  the  Fourth  Gospel. 

In  this  connection  we  must  notice  the  following  passage : — 
"  For  that  he  was  only-begotten  [Movoyei^yap  Sri  ^v]  to  the 
Father  of  the  universe,  being  sprung  in  a  peculiar  manner 
from  him  as  Logos  and  power  [Svvafits],  and  afterwards  having 
become  man  through  the  virgin  [avdpanro^  .  .  .  yevofievo^],  as  we 
learned  from  the  memoirs,  I  declared  before." '    The  natural 
inference  from  this  passage,  taken  in  connection  with  the 
previous  probabilities,  is,  that  Justin  found  the  titles  /Aovoyevi^ 
and  Xoyo?  applied  to  Christ  in  one  of  his  Gospela    The  clause, 
^  as  we  learned  from  the  memoirs,"  might  possibly  refer  only  to 
the  birth  from  a  virgin ;  but  there  is  nothing  in  the  structure 
of  the  passage  to  suggest  such  a  limitation;  and  even  if  we  admit 
it,  still  avOpwjTQ^  yevofievo^  points  to  the  Fourth  Gk)spel  rather 
than  the  Synoptics.    We  must,  however,  take  a  wider  survey; 
and  I  think  that  a  careful  consideration  of  the  context  in  the 
midst  of  which  this  sentence  occurs,  tends  to  prove  that  the 
word  /jLovoyev^  was  applied  to  Christ  in  the  memoirs.    The  pas- 
sage  is  part  of  a  very  long  comparison  which  Justin  institutes 
between  the  twenty-second  Psalm  and  the  recorded  events  of 
Christ's  life.    For  the  purposes  of  this  comparison  he  refers  to 
or  quotes  "the  Gospel"  once,  and  ''the  memoirs"  ten  times, 
and  farther  refers  to  the  latter  three  times  in  the  observa- 
tions  which  immediately  follow.    This  is  the  only  place  in 
the  Dialogue  where  "  the  memoirs  "  are  mentioned.    They  are 
appealed  to  here  because  they  furnish  the  successive  steps  of 
the  proof  by  which  the  Psalm  is  shown  to  be  prophetic    Though 
the  argument  occasionally  rambles,  its  main  purpose  is  neve^ 
^  ApoL^  i.  c.  46.  *  DiaLf  c.  105. 
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forgotten,  and  the  proofs  from  the  memoirs  are  all  in  point. 
We  are  therefore  furnished  with  a  rale  by  which  to  judge  of 
the  passage  before  ua  The  memoirs  must  in  this  case  also 
have  contained  something  which  indicated  the  prophetic  char- 
acter of  the  Psalm.  What,  then,  are  the  words  in  the  Psalm 
which  have  to  be  illustrated? — ^"But  thou,  O  Lord,  remove 
not  thy  help  far  from  me ;  attend  unto  my  succour.  Deliver 
my  soul  from  the  sword,  and  my  only-begotten  [rifv  fiopoyevJi 
fHw]  from  the  hand  of  the  dog.  Save  me  from  the  mouth  of 
the  lion,  and  my  humiliation  from  the  horns  of  unicorns.'' 
These  words,  it  is  added,  "*  are  again  in  a  similar  way  a  teach- 
ing and  prophecy  of  the  things  that  belong  to  him  [r^i^  ovrtap 
airr^  and  were  going  to  happen.  For  that  he  was  only-be- 
gotten,'' etc.  There  is  here  no  ground  of  comparison  whatever 
except  in  the  word  fiovoyey^^.  Whether  we  adopt  or  not  the 
conjecture  of  Maranus^  that  Justin  read  in  the  Psalm,  top 
tumryeinj  trov,  it  is  evident  that  he  understood  fiovoyepij  as 
leforring  to  Christ;  and  accordingly  he  places  the  same  word 
emphatically  at  the  beginning  of  the  sentence  in  which  he 
proves  the  reference  of  this  part  of  the  Psalm  to  Jesus.  For 
ttie  same  reason  he  refers  not  only  to  events,  but  to  ra  Svra 
airi.  These  are  taken  up  first  in  the  nature  and  title  of 
fiovoyemi^,  which  immediately  suggests  Xayo9  and  Svvafjug,  while 
the  events  are  introduced  and  discussed  afterwarda  The  allu- 
non  here  to  the  birth  through  the  virgin  has  nothing  to  do 
witti  the  quotation  from  the  Old  Testament,  and  is  probably 
introduced  simply  to  show  how  Christ,  although  the  only-be- 
gotten and  Logos,  was  nevertheless  a  man.  If  the  argument 
were, — ^These  words  allude  to  Christ,  because  the  memoirs  tell 
ns  that  he  was  bom  from  a  virgin, — ^it  would  be  utterly  in- 
coherent. If  it  were, — ^These  words  allude  to  Christ,  because 
the  memoirs  say  that  he  was  the  only-begotten, — ^it  would  be 
1  See  (Hto'B  note. 
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perfectly  valid  from  Justin's  point  of  view.  It  would  not, 
however,  be  suitable  for  a  Jew,  for  whom  the  fact  that  Christ 
was  fiovoy&ni^f  not  being  an  historical  event,  had  to  rest  upon 
other  authority,  and  therefore  Justin,  changing  his  usual  form, 
says  that  he  has  already  explained  to  him  a  doctrine  which 
the  Christians  learned  from  the  memoirs.  It  appears  to  me, 
then,  most  probable  that  the  peculiar  Johannine  title  fiovoyei^ 
existed  in  the  Qospels  used  by  Justin. 

It  is  alleged,  however,  that  even  if  we  grant  that  the  clause 
about  the  memoirs  applies  to  the  whole  sentence,  and  not 
merely  to  the  words  immediately  preceding,  still  the  previous 
statement  in  c.  lOO,  to  which  Justin  refers,  completely  disposes 
of  the  apparent  allusion  to  the  Fourth  Qospel.  It  is  there 
asserted  that  on  account  of  his  exposure  to  dishonour  and 
suffering,  Christ  called  himself  the  Son  of  Man,  sjid  that  he  gave 
Simon  the  surname  of  Peter  for  having  by  the  revelation  of  the 
Father  recognized  him  as  the  Son  of  Qod.  In  evidence  of  the 
first  statement  a  passage  is  quoted : — "  The  Son  of  Man  must 
suffer  many  things,"  etc.  The  confession  of  Peter  is  men- 
tioned, but  not  formally  quoted;  and  Justin  then  proceeds: — 
**  Having  it  written  in  the  memoirs  of  his  Apostles  that  he  is 
the  Son  of  God,  and  calling  him  Son,  we  have  understood 
that  he  is  so  {yeifo^Kafiep  ovra],  and  that  he  came  forth  before 
all  created  thmgs  from  the  Father  by  his  power  sjid  will, 
who  also  has  been  called  in  the  words  of  the  Prophets  in 
various  ways  both  wisdom  and  day  and  dawn  and  sword  and 
stone  €uid  staff  €uid  Jacob  and  Israel,  and  [we  have  understood] 
that  he  became  man  through  the  virgin."  On  this  passage 
Thoma  remarks  that  Justin  can  allege  only  Matt,  xvi  i6 
from  the  memoirs  in  proof  of  the  divine  sonship  of  Christ.^ 
Now  Justin  is  not  professing  to  give  a  list  of  passages  where 

'  JwUm  literariachet  VerlUtitwiii  xu  Pa%Uui  u.  Bum  Johannes-Bvamg.^ 
ii.  p.  552,  in  the  Zeitickr,  fur  wisi.  TKeol^  1875. 
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Jesos  is  called  the  Son  of  Qod.  If  so,  he  wonld  have  cited 
Lake  i  35,  which  he  quotes  for  a  different  purpose  a  little 
farther  on.  For  each  of  the  titles  which  he  mentions  he 
selects  bat  one  illostrative  statement.  For  the  designation 
'*Son  of  Man"  he  naturally  chooses  one  connected  with 
Ghrist's  suffering  ajid  death.  For  the  other  he  adopts  one  in 
which  Christ's  own  approval  of  the  title  is  most  emphatically 
marked,  and  in  which  the  recognition  of  his  higher  nature  is 
ascribed  to  a  revelation  from  Gkxl ;  and  I  know  not  that  one 
more  suited  to  the  purpose  could  be  found  even  in  the  Fourth 
GospeL  This  argument  from  silence,  therefore,  has  no  weight 
Thoma  saj^  further  in  relation  to  this  passage,  that  that  in 
which  Justin  agrees  with  John  he  has  not  found  writteUy  but 
has  tmderstood,^  namely  from  the  prophetical  writings.  But, 
in  the  first  place,  the  Logos  does  not  appear  by  name  in  this 
passage  at  alL  In  the  second  place,  Justin  does  not  say  that 
he  has  understood  anything  from  the  Prophets.  In  the  third 
place,  Thoma's  distinction  is  artificial,  and  in  part  founded  on 
a  mistranslation.  He  omits  Spra  in  his  rendering.  If  this  be 
retained,  the  first  thing  which  Justin  says  that  he  vmderstood 
is  the  very  thing  that  he  has  just  said  was  turitten;  and  more- 
over the  assertion  about  the  birth  through  the  virgin,  which 
was  contained  in  the  memoirs,  is  also  only  vmderstood.  But, 
Thoma  proceeds,  how  these  things  were  understood  is  expressly 
declared,  '"for,'  says  Justin  immediately  before,  'as  he  promised 
in  the  Qospel  (Matt  xi.  27)  he  has  revealed  to  us  everything 
which  we  have  understood  from  the  Scriptures  (of  the  Old 
Testament)  through  his  grace,  while  we  recognize  him  as 
first-bom  of  God  before  all  creaturea* "  Now  here  Thoma 
has  conveniently  omitted  a  /cot/.  Justin  really  says,  "  He  re- 
vealed to  us  therefore  all  things,  as  many  as  we  have  under- 
stood also  from  the  Scriptures  through  his  grace."  In  other 
1  ^  Erkannt " ;  but  I  retain  my  translation  of  ycro^Ko^cr. 
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words,  Justin  believed  that  he  had  learned  his  doctrines  on 
distinct  Christian  authority  which  went  back  to  Christ  himself, 
although  he  likewise  found  proofs  of  them  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment Thoma  also  remarks  upon  the  fact  that  in  the  later  of 
the  two  passages  (c  105)  the  words  are  not,  **  as  we  rtad  in  the 
memoirs,"  but,  "  as  we  leoAmed  "  from  them,  as  though  what  is 
learned  were  only  a  matter  of  inference.  In  reply  to  so 
strange  a  criticism  we  need  only  ask,  Did  Justin  merely  vrifer 
that  Jesus  uttered  the  words,  "  Father,  into  thy  hands  I  com- 
mend my  spirit,"  since  he  only  learned  [e/uadoi/]  the  fact  from 
the  memoirs  ?  ^  Or  did  he  intend  the  emperor  merely  to  infer 
[ivvatrBe  fiaQeiv]  the  events  at  the  crucifixion  from  the  Acts 
of  Pilate,^  or  that  the  ruler  of  the  demons  was  called  Satan 
from  the  Christian  writings?*  We  cannot,  therefore,  accept 
Thoma's  conclusion  that  Justin's  whole  Christology  is  simply 
developed  from  the  confession  of  Peter;  for  on  examination 
it  proves  to  be  a  groundless  hypothesia  On  the  other  hand, 
we  have  to  remark,  in  comparing  the  earlier  and  later  passages 
on  which  we  have  been  commenting,  that  the  former  has  an 
express  reference  to  the  Prophets  as  the  warrant  for  a  number 
of  epithets  which  are  not  in  the  Gospels,  and  for  nothing  else ; 
and  that  in  the  latter  there  is  no  reference  to  the  Prophets, 
and  there  is  no  statement  which  is  not  contained  either  ex- 
pressly or  by  evident  implication  in  our  present  Qospela  It 
is  also  a  mere  assumption  that  Justin  refers  by  his  irpoei^wra 
to  the  passage  in  chapter  100,  in  which  the  Logos  is  not  men- 
tioned, and  in  which  there  is  nothing  to  imply  the  idea  expressed 
here,  and  here  only,  by  fi,ovoyeuM'  Why  should  we  not  rather 
have  recourse  to  c  61,  in  which  the  Logos,  accompanied  as  here 
by  the  name  Svvafiig,  is  mentioned  for  the  first  time,  and  to  other 
passages  in  which  similar  views  are  unfolded  ?  I  think,  there- 
fore, it  is  not  wholly  unreasonable  to  believe  that  Justin  in- 
*  Dial.,  c  105.  *  Apol.<t  i.  cc  35,  48.  '  Apol^  L  c  28. 
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tended  to  assert  the  existence  of  his  Logos  doctrine  in  the 
memoirs,  and  that  he  did  not  consider  it  a  mere  inference  from 
the  confession  of  Peter,  to  which  there  is  no  allusion  whatever 
in  the  sentence  under  examination. 

From  all  these  considerations  I  cannot  but  deem  it  highly 
probable  that  Justin  had  an  authoritative  Christian  source 
for  his  doctrine  of  the  Logos,  and  probable,  though  perhaps 
not  in  such  a  high  degree,  that  this  source  was  one  of  the 
memoirs. 

There  is  one  other  point  of  some  importance.  The  source 
irom  which  the  Logos  doctrine  was  drawn  did  not  contain  an 
wocnmt  of  the  miraculous  birth.  This  is  proved  not  only 
hy  the  absence  of  all  allusion  to  such  an  account,  while  the 
synoptic  narrative  is  fully  referred  to  and  quoted,  but  from  the 
bet  that  the  Logos  is  brought  into  this  connection  only  by 
&  process  of  inference,  identifying  him  with  the  Spirit  which 
overshadowed  Mary.  "  The  Spirit,  then,  and  the  Power  from 
God,"  it  is  said,  in  reference  to  the  narrative  in  Luke, ''  it  is 
impious  to  suppose  to  be  cuiything  else  but  the  Logos."  ^  This 
is  in  significant  agreement  with  our  Fourth  Qospel,  and 
betrays  the  process  by  which  Justin  harmonized  its  doctrine 
with  that  of  the  Synoptics. 

Now  when  we  remember  that  Justin's  doctrine  of  the  Logos 
18  a  developed  form  of  the  Johannine,  that  it  harmonizes  the 
Johannine  doctrine  with  that  of  the  Synoptics,  that  this  har- 
monizing is  the  only  impressive  feature  which  it  adds  to  the 
Johannine,  that  probably  it  rested  on  the  authority  of  some 
evuigelical  source,  and  that  this  source  probably  did  not 

'  ApoL^  i  c.  33.  It  isidgnificant  also  that  in  DiaLy  c.  100^  where  he  draws 
a  ptzaUel  between  Eve  and  Marj,  he  says  that  Ere  oonceiyed  the  Logos 
from  the  serpent,  and  brought  forth  disobedience  and  death ;  but  in  the 
<Me  of  Mary  he  contents  himself  with  referring  to  the  narrative  contained 
in  Loke,  and  does  not  venture  to  say  in  express  terms  that  she  conceived 
tbe  Logos  of  Ood. 
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€ontam  an  account  of  the  miraculous  birth,  and  further  that 
we  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  such  a  source  ever  existed 
except  the  Fourth  Gospel,  we  can  hardly  help  concluding 
that  Justin  must  have  been  acquainted  with  that  Qospel, 
and  have  relied  upon  it  as  a  basis  of  Christian  dogmatics. 

We  must  next  consider  the  language  in  which  the  doctrine 
of  our  apologist  is  expressed,  €uid  how  far  it  coincides  with 
that  of  the  Qospel.  As  he  nowhere  quotes  the  proem  of  the 
Gospel,  it  might  be  supposed  either  that  he  has  on  inde- 
pendent grounds  adapted  the  doctrine  of  Philo  to  Christianity, 
or  that  he  has  embraced  ideas  which  were  indeed  current 
among  Christians,  but  were  not  yet  incorporated  in  any  autho- 
ritative writing.  If  our  previous  judgment  has  been  correct, 
neither  of  these  suppositions  can  be  accepted.  We  have  seen 
reason  to  believe  that  he  had  a  written  Christian  source ;  and 
whatever  this  may  have  been,  he  has  nowhere  professedly 
quoted  it.  This  fact  need  occasion  no  difficulty ;  for  though, 
for  various  purposes,  he  repeatedly  quotes  his  Gospels,  he  is 
also  fond  of  employing  his  own  language  to  describe  the  facts 
and  doctrines  recorded  in  them,  and  it  is  not  his  habit  to 
state  in  the  form  of  aji  evangelical  quotation  a  doctrine  which 
he  wishes  to  prove,  and  then  proceed  to  his  demonstration. 
Rather  is  it  his  custom  to  present  the  Christian  dogmas  in 
his  own  style,  or  sometimes  indeed  in  words  which  remind 
one  of  the  consecutive  clauses  of  a  creed.^  In  regard  to  the 
proem  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  supposing  him  to  have  had  it  be- 

>  Take  as  an  example  the  following,  which  may  haye  been  a  formula 
of  exorcism :  "  For  by  the  name  of  this  very  Son  of  Qod,  both  fint-bom 
of  all  creation,  and  bom  through  a  virgin,  and  become  man  liable  to 
suffering,  and  crucified  under  Pontius  Pilate  by  your  people,  and  having 
died,  and  risen  &om  the  dead,  and  ascended  into  heaven,  every  demon 
being  exorcised  is  overcome  and  brought  into  subjection"  [ZHoi.,  c  85]  ; 
or  this:  ''Whom  also  we  recognized  as  Christ  the  Son  of  Qod,  crucified 
and  risen  and  ascended  into  the  heavens,  and  to  come  again  as  judge  of  all 
men  without  exception  down  to  Adam  himself"  [Dial,,  c.  132]. 
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fore  him,  two  causes  may  have  operated  to  prevent  him  from 
qaotmg  it.  That  proem,  as  we  have  seen,  is  not  so  explicit 
as  to  betray  its  full  meaning  to  every  casual  reader.  Justin's 
doctrine  stands  to  it  in  the  relation  of  a  commentary,  and 
no&ing  could  be  more  natural  than  that  in  apologies  addressed 
to  persons  who  did  not  admit  the  authority  of  the  Qospels  he 
diould  present  his  commentary  without  the  text.  The  proem, 
moreover,  does  not  form  a  part  of  the  evangelical  history,  and 
does  not  repeat  the  words  of  Christ  himself :  and  as  it  is  no 
part  of  Justin's  plan  to  establish  the  dogmatic  authority  of  the 
Apostles,  he  only  follows  his  usual  practice  in  failing  to  appeal 
to  it.  In  one  place  he  apologizes  for  citing  even  Christ's 
words: — ^"For  since,  Tryphon,  you  read,  as  you  yourself 
acknowledged,  the  things  taught  by  that  Saviour  of  ours,  I  do 
not  think  that  I  have  acted  strangely  in  mentioning  also  brief 
oracles  of  his  in  addition  to  those  of  the  Prophets."^  One 
other  consideration  remains.  We  know  that  Justin  made  use 
of  the  Apocalypse,  and  ascribed  it  to  the  Apostle  John.^  He 
expressly  refers  to  this  work  as  containing  the  doctrine  of 
the  millennium;  yet  he  does  not  quote  it,  but  immediately 
dtee  a  saying  of  Christ's  instead.  Notwithstanding  his  belief 
in  its  apo6tx)lical  origin,  and  his  acceptance  of  it  as  a  real 
revelation,  he  nowhere  else  refers  to  it  and  never  quotes  it ; 
and  were  it  not  for  this  one  casual  allusion,  there  would  be 
nothing  to  show  that  he  had  ever  heard  of  it.  From  this 
exaxaple  we  may  learn  how  very  fallacious  are  arguments  built 
upon  the  absence  of  evidence.  But  what  I  wish  chiefly  to 
notice  is  this :  the  Apocalypse  contains  the  very  title  which 
Justin  wanted  as  a  basis  for  his  dogma, — KaXeirai  to  ovojxa 
auTov,  *0  Xoyoy  rod  Qeov.^  Whatever  may  be  the  opinion  of 
the  modem  interpreter,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  Justin 
would  have  explained  this  title  in  its  metaphysical  sense.  We 
*  Dia,  c.  18.  *  I>ial.,  c  81.  »  xix.  13. 
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have,  therefore,  direct  and  positive  proof  that  he  had  one  Logos 
Bouroe,  which  he  attributed  to  the  Apostle  John,  €uid  which 
nevertheless  he  neglects  to  quote.  From  the  foregoing  con- 
siderations we  are  justified  in  concluding  that  the  argument 
against  the  use  of  the  proem  from  the  failure  to  cite  it  is 
destitute  of  force.  \ 

It  remains,  then,  for  us  to  inquire  whether  Justin's  language 
is  sufficiently  near  to  that  of  the  Qospel  to  be  regarded  as  the 
language  of  a  man  who  sought  to  express  the  doctrine  of  the 
proem  in  his  own  words,  and  in  a  way  adapted  to  the  require- 
ments of  his  particular  controversy.  The  answer  to  this 
question  will  be  best  given  by  exhibiting  the  language  of  the 
two  writers  side  by  side,  so  far  as  they  can  be  brought  into 
comparison. 


John. 
'El'  apxff  ^v  6  Xoyoy, 
Ml  6  Xoyoj  ^v  irpog 
TOP  deov,  Koi  deog  ^v 
o  Xoyor,  i.    i.      Cf, 

^TXOV    irpO     TOV     TOV 

Koa/Aov     etvai,     €md 
pLOv,  xvii.  5,  24. 


irdarra  Si  avrov  eye- 
pero,  i  3.  o  Kocfio^ 
ci  avTou  eyeverot  L 
10. 


Justin. 
6  Xoyoy  .  .  .  awiovt  .  .  .  ore  rijv  ifixh*' 
.  .  .  ScTitre  [Apol,  ii.  c.  6].  [T^  ipXT*^ 
is  in  John  viii.  25,  and  is  often  used  by 
Justin  instead  of  iv  apxih  ^  Ajpcl,,  i  c 
59,  he  uses  it  to  represent  ev  apxo  of 
Qen.  i  I.]  awfjv  rtp  irarpi  [DiaLf  c.  62. 
Justin  may  have  preferred  ownv  as  less 
suggestive  of  an  attribute  than  ^i;  irp6^\ 
TOV  Koi  irpo  iroiiio'ew^  Koa-fxov  oirra  Qeov 
[Dial.,  c.  56,  p.  276  d].  deo?  etrri  koi  €<rrcu 
[Dial,,  c  58.  As  we  have  seen,  the  title 
deo^  is  used  repeatedly]. 


Si  avTOv  irdvTa  ScTctrc  .  .  .  Koa-fAfja-cu  tcl 
iravra  Si  avrov  [Apol.,  ii  c  6].  axrre  Xoy^ 
$€ov  .  .  .  yeyevfja-dai  top  iravra  Koafiov 
[Apol,  i.  c.  59].  TOV  0€6v  Sta  Xoyow  rav 
kSc/mv  iroiija'ai  eyvwo'av  [Apol.,  i.  c  64]. 
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h  avTw  (mtf  ^p,  i.  4- 


ijr  TO  4^  '^^  aXffOi- 

WW,   L    9-        T.   ^.   TOV 

Koa-fjLOVy  viii  12,  ix.  5. 


irriyii  vSarof  ^iirrof  .  .  .  cLP€/3\u(r€P  oSro9 
6  Xpurro^  [Dial.,  c  69;  cf.  John  vii  38, 

39]- 


TOV  fiovov  a/A(ifjLOV  Koi  Sucaiov  0arro9y  rocp 
caSpwTToi^  ir€fi<l>d€irro9  [Dial.,  c  17J. 
oSto^  €<TTiv  6  €P  lepoi/troX^/u  alwviov  if>co^ 
Xifivetv  jULeWwv  [Dial.,  c  1 1 3]. 


0  ^oonri^ei  iravra  av 
BfMrrov  ipxo/J^ov  elg 
TOV  Koa-fiov,  i  9. 


6  (f>am^6/uL€vo^  [Apol.,  i  c  61 ,  of  one  who  is 
baptized].  X6yo9  yap  ^v  koi  eairiv  6  iv 
ircarri  &i/  [Apol.,  iL  id],  to  efi^vTov 
nrauTi  yevei  avOptHnnav  a-trepfxa  tou  \6yov 
[Apol.,  ii.  c  8].  off  irav  yivo^  avOpooirwv 
luL€T€<rx€  [Apol.,  i.  c.  46]* 


otroi  Se  eXafiov  avTOv, 
i&mcev  avToig  e^ov 
(Tiav  rejo/a  Beov  ye- 
jmrOai,  T019  irt^eu- 
owrty  ei(  to  Spofia 
avTW,  i  12- 


01  fiera  \6yov  fiiuxravTe^  XpioTiavoi  euri 
[Apol.,  i.  c.  46].  oi  iritrrtuovTe^  avT(p 
.  .  .  avQpwiroi,  hf  ofy  oiKel  to  irapa  tov 
deov  (TiripfjLa,  6  Xoyoy  [Apol.,  i.  c.  32]. 


0  Xoyo?  cap^  eyeuero, 

1  14. 


o  Xoyo?  .  .  .  (rapKoiroiffiei^  avOpcoiro^ 
yeyovev  [Apol.,  i  c.  32.  We  have  seen 
how  often  similar  expressions  occur. 
Compare  the  (rapKODOevTa,  evavdpwTr^ 
a-avTa,  of  the  Nicene  and  other  Creeds], 
a-apKa  €xu>v  [Dial.,  c  48]. 


fiovoyanlfff  i  18,  etc    '  /jLovoyemi^  [Dial.,  c  105]. 

Though  this  comparison  cannot  prove  that  Justin  made  use 
of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  his  language  is 
sufficiently  like  the  Johannine  to  be  quite  consistent  with  a 
rdationdiip  of  dependence  between  them.  We  find  in  the 
Apologist  four  characteristic  Johannine  expressions,  Xoyo?,  if>wg, 
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(rdp^  in  (rapKoiroiffOeU,  and  fiovoyevii^.  We  have  an  almost 
identical  statement  of  the  creation  of  the  Kotrfio^  and  nrmrra  81 
avTov,  the  very  similar  aw^v  r^  irarpl  and  ripf  apx^^  used  of 
the  Logos,  €uid  one  or  two  other  less  marked  resemblances. 
The  phraseology,  then,  in  which  Justin  propounds  his  doctrine 
is  not  incompatible  with  our  previous  conclusion. 

This  conclusion  does  not  seem  to  me  in  any  way  invalidated 
by  Dr  Abbott's  perfectly  just  remark,  "  That  the  multiplicity 
of  names  given  to  the  Logos  (Tryph.,  56,  6i,  100,  etc.) — Son, 
Wisdom,  Angel,  Day,  East,  Sword,  etc. — suggests  Philo's  (1. 427) 
'  many-named '  Logos  rather  than  that  of  John."  ^  For  what 
could  be  more  natural  than  that  Justin  the  philosopher  should 
philosophise  about  the  doctrine  of  the  Gospel,  and  borrow 
many  an  interpreting  hint  from  Philo  ?  The  notion  that  the 
early  Fathers  were  severely  critical  in  doctrinal  matters,  and 
confined  themselves  rigidly  to  the  exact  meaning  and  language 
of  the  Scriptures,  seems  to  me  quite  contrary  to  the  evidence. 
The  fundamental  doctrine  which  Justin  wishes  to  establish  is 
in  John,  €uid  not  in  Philo ;  €uid  he  seeks  to  support  it  and  give 
it  its  complete  dogmatic  setting,  by  a  long  course  of  argument 
which  is  not  in  the  Gospel.  This  method  is  to  my  mind  a 
mark  of  the  later  writer,  ajid  corresponds  with  the  method 
which  has  been  largely  pursued  by  theologians  who  were  well 
acquainted  with  the  canonical  Scriptures.  Justin,  in  short, 
ranks  with  the  long  line  of  ecclesiastical  controversialists  and 
commentators,  €uid  not  with  the  men  whose  inspiration  pro* 
duced  in  holy  Scriptures  the  formative  ideas  of  Christianity. 

We  must  now  proceed  to  notice  certain  forms  of  expression 
and  modes  of  thought  of  a  more  miscellaneous  character,  which 
remind  one  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  Some  of  these,  it  will  be 
observed,  are  so  similar  to  the  Johannine  language,  that  they 
might  be  treated  as  quotations;  but  I  shall  reserve  for  the 
1  Encycl.  Bibl^  iL  1837. 
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latter  head  only  those  passages  in  which  Justin  is  unques* 
tionaUy  borrowing  from  an  earlier  writer.  The  following 
i^parent  allusions  have  nothing  in  their  context  to  indicate 
their  dependent  origin. 

The  first  expression  which  demands  our  attention  borders 
closely  on  exact  quotation.  It  is  found  in  the  first  Apology,^ 
where  it  is  said  that  the  Christians  "  honour  Jesus  Christ,  who 
both  became  our  teacher  of  these  things  sjid  was  bom  to  this 
end  [eiV  tovto  yeyytjOevra],  who  was  crucified  under  Pontius 
Pilate."  Here  not  only  do  the  words  point  to  John  xviii  37, 
«V  TOVTO  yeycm/rifjLai,  but  the  perfectly  needless  reference  to 
PUate  reminds  us  that  it  was  before  the  Roman  governor  that 
this  expression  was  used. 

We  may  next  observe  a  few  phrases  descriptive  of  Christ's 
coming  into  the  world.  Justin,  like  John,  regards  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  brazen  serpent  in  the  wilderness  as  typical  of  the 
crucifixion,^  and  in  speaking  of  it  he  sajrs  that  it  denoted 
salvation  to  those  xpocr^euYourc  r^  tov  itrravpwixevov  vlov  avTov 
vefAyfrcarri  ek  tov  Koafiov.^  Now  this  idea  of  God's  sending  his 
Son  into  the  world  occurs  in  the  same  connection  in  John  iii. 
17,  and,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  it  is  an  idea  which,  in  the 
New  Testament,  is  peculiar  to  John.  Outside  the  Johannine 
writings,  there  are  only  two  passages  in  which  the  expression 
€19  TOV  Koerfxov  is  used  in  relation  to  Christ,^  and  there  it  is 
connected  with  his  comimg,  not  with  his  being  sent;  within 
these  writings  it  occurs  no  fewer  than  eleven  times.  It  is 
remarkable,  however,  that  in  the  four  instances^  in  which 
John  speaks  of  Christ's  being  sent  into  the  world,  he  prefers 
the  word  aTro<rT€KKa>,  so  that  Justin's  phrase  is  not  entirely 
coincident  with  the  Johannine.    But  the  use  of  ve/xirw  itself  is 

ic.  13.  «  iljjof .,  i.  c  60.    I>iai.,  CC91,  94and  131. 

»  Dialf  c.  91.  *  I  Tim.  L  15  and  Heb.  x.  5. 

*  I  include  the  First  Epistle,  iy.  9. 

10 
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cnrioua  Except  by  John,  it  is  applied  to  Christ  in  the  New 
Testament  only  twice,^  whereas  John  uses  it  twenty-five  times. 
Justin's  language,  therefore,  in  the  thou^t  which  it  expresses, 
in  the  selection  of  words,  and  in  its  connection,  is  closely 
related  to  John's,  and  has  no  other  parallel  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment. A  similar  remark  will  apply  to  another  phrase  used 
by  Justin,  tov  irap  avrov  vlov  iXdovra,^  which  finds  its  parallel 
in  John's  eyi  irapa  tov  6ew  e^XOov,^  and,  as  regards  the  irapa, 
in  other  parts  of  the  Qospel,  but  nowhere  else  in  the  New 
Testament.  Again,  Justin  speaks  of  Christ  as  Beov  avaOeif 
irpoeXdovra,^  and  with  this  we  may  compare  John's  o  Samdev 
ipxofievo^,^  an  expression  characteristic  of  himself. 

One  of  the  passages  in  which  Justin  uses  the  Johannine 
irefiirw  forms  a  transition  to  cuiother  mode  of  thought  which 
occurs  with  great  frequencgr  in  the  Foiurth  Qospel.  The 
words  are,  Kara  to  OiXr/fia  tov  xc/ti^ovroj  avriv  Tcrrpoy  tcdu 
BetriroTov  /c.t.X.*  Compare  with  this  John's  to  deX^ifia  tov 
irejuL'^VTog  fue^  and  tov  x€/u^^vT<fc  fie  irarpo^?  expressions 
quite  characteristic.  Elsewhere  Justin  speaks  of  things  as 
happening  to  Christ  KaTa  to  tov  irarpo^  OeX^f/Aaf^  and  of 
grace  as  coming  from  him  icara  to  deX.  tov  tt.^®  He 
repeatedly  says  that  the  incarnation  took  place  according  to 
the  will  of  the  Father,  but  generally  uses,  not  the  Johannine 
BeXfffxa,  but  fiovXi^  or  fiovXtitri^'  Once,  however,  he  says,  ios 
TOV  cufiaTO^  avTov  ovk  i(  avOpaoirelov  trirepp^TO^  yeyevtuuJvov 
aXX'  €K  6eXi]/jLaTo^  deov.^  This  may  be  a  reminiscence  of  John 
i  13,  a  text  which,  we  know,  was  applied  to  Christ  by  Irenssus^ 
and  Tertullicui,^  who  for  the  genuine  reading  substituted  $9  .  .  . 

'  Luke  zx.  13  and  Rom.  yilL  3.  '  Apol,  n.  c.  6. 

*  zyi.  27 ;  see  also  28  and  xvii.  8.  ^  DtoZ.,  c  64. 

*  iii  31.  •  DicU^  c.  140.  ^  iv.  34,  v.  30,  vl  38,  39,  4a 

*  xiv.  24 ;  ef,Y,  37,  vi.  44,  viii  i6>  18,  xii.  49. 

»  Dial,  c  102.       *o  Dial,  c  116.  "  Dial,  c  63. 

1'  Hear,,  m.  xvi.  2  and  xix.  2.  ^  Dt  Came  OhritU,  cc  19  and  24. 
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rf€9¥0fi.  The  Johannine  doctrine  of  Christ's  dependence  on 
the  Fatiier  is  clearly  set  forth,  though  without  much  similarity 
of  language,  in  the  statement^ — **  I  affirm  Uiat  he  never  did 
anything  exc^  those  things  which  the  Maker  of  the  universe, 
above  whom  there  is  no  other  God,  wished  him  both  to  do  and 
to  say/'^  With  this  we  may  compare  John's  statements, — 
''the  Son  can  do  nothing  of  himself,"^  and,  ''I  speak  not  of 
myself,  but  the  Father  who  sent  me  himself  gave  me  a  com- 
mandm^it  what  I  should  say  and  what  I  should  speak." ' 
More  remarkable  is  an  appended  clause  which  occurs  after  a 
reference  to  Christ's  resurrection,  S  airo  tov  trarpo^  avrov  Xixfiwv 
€X€t.^  On  account  of  the  pres^it  ^ei,  the  0  apparently  refers 
to  the  permanent  risen  state  implied  in  the  previous  clause ; 
bot  ibe  thought  may  have  been  suggested  by  John's  ravrtiv  rhp 
hrro^jy  eXafiov  irapa  tov  irarpog  fAov^  which  is  introduced  in  a 
similar  connection. 

Justin's  aUufflons  to  the  brazen  serpent  as  typical  of  the 
cmcifibdcai  constitute  another  parallel  between  him  €uid  the 
writer  of  the  Gospel,  but  can  hardly  prove  his  dependence  on 
the  latter,  as  he  seized  with  avidity  every  type  which  a 
torturing  exegesis  could  extract  from  the  Old  Testament. 
We  may,  however,  compare  his  statement  that  this  particular 
type  indicated  awrtipia  roh  intrreuovo'i  hri  rovrov  k.tX»?  with 
John's  Xva  xay  o  iriarevwv  €iV  cwJroi'  /a^  airoXvp-ai  k.t.X''' 

More  imp(»rtant  is  his  account  of  the  significance  of  the 
dem^its  in  the  Lord's  Supper.  He  says,  "We  were  taught 
that"  the  bread  and  wine  "were  the  flesh  [o-apica]  and  blood 
of  Jesus  who  was  made  flesh  "  [(TapKOTrouidevro^y  Now,  not 
only  are  we  r^ninded  of  John  by  ^apKoirouffiivTOi,  but  still 
more  by  the  use  of  o-a/Mca  to  describe  the  bread  In  the  New 
Testament  the  word  employed  is  invariably  awficu    Justin 

*  DiaL^  c.  56,  p.  276  D.      *  V.  19.  3  xii  49.        «  Dial^  c.  100. 

*  X.  18.  •  Diai,^  c.  94.       ^  iii  15.        «  A^.^  L  c  66. 
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had  not  forgotten  this ;  for  as  soon  as  he  quotes  the  account 
of  the  institution  of  the  Eucharist,  he  cites  this  term  correctly. 
Nor  can  we  say  that  the  adoption  of  trdp^  was  forced  on  him 
by  his  reference  to  the  incarnation ;  for  elsewhere  he  allows 
his  usual  language  respecting  the  incarnation  to  be  modified 
by  a  reference  to  the  Eucharist, — row  aprov,  ov  irapi&wKev  .  .  . 
eiV  apa/JLvtf(nv  rod  re  (rwfKxTOirovia'atrdai  avrou  ic.t.X.^  In  John, 
however,  the  word  a-dpi  is  used  repeatedly,  not  indeed  in 
connection  with  the  last  supper,  but  in  a  passage  which  was 
inevitably  applied  as  a  commentary  on  its  meaning.'  Justin's 
use  of  the  term,  therefore,  is  distinctively  Johannine. 

There  are  a  few  other  expressions  of  less  moment  which  may 
be  briefly  referred  to  in  the  order  in  which  they  occur  in 
Justin's  writings.  He  says  that  Christians  honour  God  and 
the  Son  and  the  Spirit  \6yq>  kcu  aXffdeia}  Compare  John's 
TrvevfjLari  koi  ahiOeiff}  Justin  might  naturally  substitute  Xoy^ 
for  irveufiaTi,  as  he  has  a  moment  before  included  the  mmfia 
among  the  objects  of  worship.  We  may  observe  in  passing 
that  we  have  here  another  instance  of  doctrinal  expansion ;  for 
the  Gospel  strictly  confines  to  the  Father  the  spiritual  worship 
which  it  commenda  Again,  the  statement  that  the  prophets 
spoke  only  those  things  &  fJKovcrav  koi  &  etSov,^  suggests  S  itopaice 
Koi  IJKovae,  tovto  jmaprvpel^  The  reminder  that  "  the  elements 
do  not  idle  or  keep  the  sabbath,"  ^  and  that  "  God  has  instituted 
the  same  administration  of  the  universe  on  this  and  on  all 
other  days,"  ®  is  a  commentary  on  John's,  "  my  Father  worketh 
hitherto."®  The  argument  against  the  observance  of  the 
sabbath  from  the  fact  that  circumcision  was  permitted  on  that 
day,^^  is  found,  though  with  more  point,  in  the  Gospel^  The 
declaration  that "  those  who  in  circumcision  come  to  him  [irpoir^ 

^  Dial^  c.  70.        «  vi.  51-56.  '  ApoL^  Led.         *  iv.  23. 

«  DM^  c  7.         •  John  iiL  32.         ^  Dial^  c.  23.  •  Dtal^  c  29. 

•  V.  17.  w  Dial^  c.  27.         "  vii.  22,  23. 
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lovra;  1 ...  he  will  receive  and  bless/'  ^  is  similar  in  sentiment 
to  the  evangelist's  ''  him  that  oometh  [epxofievoy]  to  me  I  will 
not  cast  out"  '  The  expression  ^wv  vSaop,  and  the  idea  of  this 
water's  gashing  up  in  the  heart,^  recall  the  narrative  in  John 
iv.  And,  lastly,  the  assertion  that ''  to  us  it  was  given  ...  to 
know  all  the  things  of  the  Father,"^  reminds  us  of  the 
Johannine, ''  all  things  that  I  have  heard  from  my  Father  I 
have  made  known  unto  you.*  * 

We  have  still  to  refer  to  three  passages  which  appear  to  me 
to  be  quotations  from  the  Fourth  QospeL  The  most  celebrated 
of  these,  that  relating  to  the  new  birth,  has  already  been  fully 
discussed;  and  if  our  reasoning  has  been  correct,  it  renders 
probable  the  use  of  the  (Gospel  by  Justin.  The  two  remaining 
passages  must  be  considered  here.  Bef erring  to  the  testimony 
of  John  the  Baptist,  Justin  says : — *'  Men  supposed  him  to  be 
the  Christ;  to  whom  even  he  himself  cried,  om  eifii  6  Xpifrro^, 
aXXa  4>09vii  fiowvrog,  for  there  shall  come  he  who  is  stronger 
than  I,  whose  sandals  I  am  not  worthy  to  carry."  •  The  former 
part  of  this  testimony  is  found  only  in  John,^ — ovk  eifu  iyo)  6 
HpuTTo^n  .  .  .  'Ey«  ijwvh  fiowvTog  ic.t.X.  The  entire  passage 
as  it  stands  does  not  occur  in  any  of  our  existing  (Gospels,  but 
is  made  up  out  of  John,  Luke  and  Matthew ;  and  it  may  there- 
fore be  contended  that  it  is  borrowed  from  some  unknown 
source.  To  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  phenomena  of 
Justin's  quotations  from  the  Old  Testament,  and  who  know 
how  easily  parallel  passages  become  mixed  together  in  mem- 
oriter  citation  (to  say  nothing  of  the  fact  that  an  author  might 
intentionally  combine  the  passages  best  suited  to  his  purpose), 
this  supposition  will  not  appear  necessary;  and  if  it  is  not 
necessary,  it  is  more  critical  to  explain  the  facts  by  reference 
to  known  sources  than  to  have  recourse  to  purely  imaginary 

>  DiaLf  c.  33.       *  vi.  37.  *  IHal,y  c.  114.         *  Dial^  c.  121. 

*  XV.  15.  •Diflrf.,  c.  88.       'i,  20  and  23. 
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documents.  The  third  apparent  quotation,  so  far  as  I  am 
aware,  was  first  noticed  in  the  present  discussicm,  and  indeed 
it  was  generally  classed  among  the  proofe  that  Justin  made 
use  of  an  apocryphal  QoepeL  In  the  larger  Apology,^  the 
following  words  are  quoted  from  Isaiah,'  cuTov<ri  fie  nhr  Kpiaiw ; 
and  in  evidence  that  this  prophecy  was  fulfilled  in  Christy 
Justin  asserts,  Siaavpovre^  airrov  €Ka0i(rav  iirl  fiiifAOTO^  tcoi 
ehroy'  Kpivov  fifuv.  Now  this  event  is  nowhere  reoOTded  in  our 
Qospels;  yet  the  most  important  of  the  words  in  which  it  is 
described  occur,  with  the  alteration  of  a  single  letter,  in  the 
Fourth  (Jospel,*  6  odv  ILXaTO?  .  .  .  ffyayev  ?^  rov  *I»i<rovp  /ecu 
€Ka$i(r€v  eiri  fiiifiaro^.  'Eicadxcrev  here  is  generally  understood 
in  its  intransitive  sense;  but  what  more  natural  than  that 
Justin,  in  his  eagerness  to  find  a  fulfilment  of  the  propheqr, 
should  take  it  transitively  ?  ^  He  might  then  add  the  state- 
ment that  the  people  said  Kpivov  fijuv  as  an  obvious  inference 
from  the  fact  of  Christ's  having  been  placed  on  the  tribunal, 
and  to  bring  the  event  into  a  closer  verbal  connection  with  the 
prophe<^,  just  as  in  an  earlier  chapter*  he  appends  to  the 
synoptic  account  the  circumstance  that  the  ass  on  which 
Christ  rode  into  Jerusalem  was  bound  to  a  vine,  in  order  to 
bring  the  event  into  connection  with  Genesis  xlix.  ii.*    We 

*  c.  35. 

>  Iviii.  2,  which,  by  the  way,  is  represented  as  belongiDg  to  Ixv.  3. 
8  xix.  13. 

*  It  is  so  used  by  Joeephns,  who  says  that  Ananus  tuMC^i  ^w4lpt/9w 
Kptr&p,  and  again  Kaei^cu  wwi^ptw  {AiUiq.^  zx.  iz.  i).  It  is  intransitive  in 
the  only  other  passage  where  it  is  used  in  John  xii  14.  ElBewheie 
Ktii4(9ff$tu  is  Qsed,  iv.  6^  xi.  ao^  xz.  la.  The  transitiTe  use  is  fonnd  in 
I  Cor.  vL  4  and  Eph.  L  20.  Dr  A.  Roberts  ably  defends  the  transitive 
meaning  in  John  xix.  13  (Bapotitor^  4th  Series,  viii.,  1893,  pp.  296 19.). 

*  c.  33. 

*  It  is  conceded  by  EUlgenfeld  [Di$  Evang.  Justing  p.  224]  that  this 
circumstance  was  drawn  from  Justin's  own  imagination  under  the  influenoe 
of  the  prophecy.  His  notion  that  it  is  the  mere  inconsistency  of  an  apologist 
to  allow  such  influence  in  one  instance  and  yet  not  concede  that  tha 
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have  thus,  aa  I  eonceive,  an  adequate  explanation  of  the  origin 
of  this  apocryphal  narrative.  On  the  other  hand,  it  does  not 
seem  likely  that  the  agreement  between  Justin  and  John  is  a 
mere  coincidence,  though  of  course  the  poaoibility  of  this 
ttnnot  be  denied.  It  cannot  in  this  instance  be  maintained 
thst  John  borrowed  from  Justin,  because  the  words  of  the 
latter  are  quite  unambiguous,  and  could  not  have  suggested 
tbe  event  related  in  the  Gospel ;  and  the  supposition  that  they 
bo&  used  a  common  source  is  precluded  by  the  different  uses 
of  the  verb,  and  by  the  want  of  agreement  in  the  general  sense 
(rf  the  two  passages. 

The  discovery  of  a  fragment  of  the  Gospel  according  to 
Prter  in  1892,  containing  the  account  of  the  passion  and 
wsurrection,  reopened  the  question,  and  it  was  triumphantly 
asserted  that  Justin  was  now  proved  to  have  derived  his 
^t^tement  from  this  apocryphal  source.  The  evidence  seems 
to  me  wholly  adverse  to  this  conclusion.  The  text  of  Peter 
nms  thus : — **  But  they,  having  taken  the  Lord,  pushed  him 
i^Qiuung,  and  said  evpwfMu  ^  rov  viov  rod  deoS,  having  got  power 
over  him,  and  they  arrayed  him  in  purple,  kcu  iKaOiaav  ovrov 
^<  KoBeSpav  Kpi(rm09i  Xeyon-e?  Aucauo^  /c/on/e,  ficLoriXeS  toS 
'l^fHsiKJ'  Here  the  same  apocryphal  incident  is  referred  to, 
^  there  is  some  resemblance  of  language  between  the  two 
•ceounts.  There  are,  however,  also  considerable  differences; 
^  it  is  strange  that  those  who  think  the  slightest  deviation 
from  a  canonical  text  sufficient  to  prove  that  it  was  not  used, 
•J^ould  be  so  confident  that  Peter  must  be  the  source  from 
which  Justin  borrowed  this  account  In  comparing  the 
sevenJ  texts,  we  observe  that  after  eKadia-av  Justin  has  the 
Johamiine  M  fiv/^aro^f  and  not  the  Petrine  iiri  KadiSpav 

epithet  fAwoy^wis  was  borrowed  from  the  22nd  Psalm,  is  sofficientljr  refuted 
Vy  our  previous  investigation. 
'  The  reading  of  the  MS^  generally  given  as  Hpmii%v. 
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Kpltrew^i  and  he  omits  Sucalw^,  and  fiaa-iKev  T<ni  'la-pai^k.     But 

certainly,  it  is  thought,  Siaavpovre^  must  be  taken  from  the 

Petrine  avpt»fiaf.    Unfortunately  avpwfiev  is  only  a  conjectural 

reading,  the  word  in  the  manuscript  being  eupwfiev.    The  word 

is  probably  wrong;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  (rvpo9fA€P  is 

right.    Other  suggestions  are  evpo/Mvl  apwjMv,  as  in  Isaiah  iii. 

10,  as  Justin  once  quotes  it^;  and  (very  plausibly)  (rrpwfjLey, 

an  abbreviation  for  (rravpwfjLev.^    But  even  if  a-vpwfiev  be  the 

right  reading,  it  does  not  explain  Justin's  Siaavpovre^,  for  the 

former  word  signifies  ''let  us  drag,"  while  the  latter  means 

"mocking "or  "slighting,"*  a  sense  which  entirely  suits  the 

context,  and  is  indeed  required  by  it,  to  show  that  the  demand 

for  judgment  was  an  act  of  mockery.    The  Petrine  text, 

therefore,  fails  to  explain  Justin's. 

Here  we  might  pause,  if  our  attention  were  limited  to  the 

present  passage ;  but  as  we  have  at  last  a  (Gospel  which  is  no 

longer  "ghost-like,"  it  is  important  to  consider  whether  the 

Gospel  of  Peter  was  one  of  Justin's  memoirs.    The  only  other 

passage  which  can  be  supposed  to  favour  an  affirmative  reply 

is  one    describing  the  partition  of   Christ's  clothing.    The 

following  are  the  words  in  Peter : — koi  redeucoref  ra  evSvuara 

eturpoiTdey  avrov  Sie/JLeplcavro,  koi  Xax/J^ov  SfiaXov  iir  ain-019. 

Justin's  are  as  follows: — oi  (rrca/pwrcarreg  avrov  ifiepkrap  ra 

ifnarta  avrov  eavroh,  Xax^ov  fioKKoirre^  isKatrro^  Kara  rifP  rov 

Kknpov    iinfioKnv,    o    €K\iia(rdai    efiefiovX^rro.       It    will    be 

observed  that  the  two  statements  are  very  far  from  coincident. 

Justin  omits  the  first  part  of  Peter,  and  Peter  does  not  contain 

1  DiaL^  136.  In  17  he  has  the  usual  reading,  Havfi^v, 
^  See  The  Oospd  aeeording  to  Peter  and  ths  Revelation  of  Peter ^  by  J.  A. 
Robinson  and  M.  R.  James,  1892,  p.  17,  for  the  first  two  suggestions.  The 
last  was  proposed  by  the  Master  of  St  John's  College,  Cambridge,  At  a 
meeting  of  tiiie  Philological  Society,  May  1 1,  1893  >  ^^  ^^  Academijf  for 
June  3,  1893,  p.  486. 

'  We  may  illustrate  this  sort  of  change  of  meaning  by  our  own  words 
"treat"  and  "intreat" 
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the  explanation  of  the  proceeding  which  Justin  adds  to  the 
aeconnt  in  the  Gospels,  and  which  looks  like  an  attempt  to 
bannonise  the  Synoptics  and  John.  Jusfcin  has  the  canonical 
l/iOTiaf  not  the  Petrine  evSvfioTOy  and  resembles  John  in  using 
€KaaT09>  In  Apology  i.  35  he  refers  more  simply  to  the  same 
events  and  uses  the  words  efiaXov  KXijpov,  following,  in  common 
with  the  Synoptics,  the  reading  of  the  LXX.  in  Psalm  xxi. 
[xxii]  19.  The  connection  with  Peter,  therefore,  turns  entirely 
cm  the  use  of  the  phrase  \ax/i6v  BoKKeiv.  This  phrase  is  used 
also  by  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  in  relation  to  the  same  event,^  and 
by  no  other  writer,  ''as  far  as  we  know."*  Cyril,  however, 
does  not  follow  Peter,  for  he  limits  the  Xaxjuos  to  the  x«twi/, 
of  which  no  notice  is  taken  in  the  apocryphal  Gospel.  The 
word  must  in  his  time  have  been  a  rare  one,  for  he  adds  the 
explanation,  irX^po?  Se  tjy  6  Xaxfio^,  and  the  natural  inference 
is  that  there  must  have  been  some  authority  for  using  the 
word  in  connection  with  this  particular  event.  The  Fourth 
Oospel  does  not  use  the  noun,  but  represents  the  soldiers  as 
^y^^»  i^  reference  to  the  x^'^^'^*  ^^X^M^  ''''^P'  avrov,^ 
Nonnus,  in  his  paraphrase  of  this  verse,  twice  uses  Xax/iAog, 
but  not  the  phrase  Xctx/Aov  fiaXXeiv.^  Dr  Swete  conjectures 
that  there  may  have  been  a  version  of  the  22nd  Psalm  which 
read  efiaXXov  or  e/SaXov  XaxMw-*  However  this  may  be,  the 
deviation  of  Justin,  and  still  more  of  Cyril,  from  Peter  is 
against  the  supposition  that  the  phrase  is  due  to  the  use  of 
the  apocryphal  Gospel,  to  which  Cyril  certainly  was  not  likely 
to  attach  any  authority. 

We  must  now  briefly  notice  the  evidence  against  Justin's 
UBe  of  this  Gospel    Dr  Swete  enumerates  eighteen  circum- 


'  CaUeh^  xiiL  26. 

'  See  Dr  Swete's  The  Akhmlm  Fragment  of  the  Apocryphal  Gospel  of  i 
PeUr^  1893,  p.  zxxiv  and  p.  6. 
'  xix.  24.  *  Swete,  p.  zxxiv.  ^  Ih, 
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stances  in  Peter  which  are  not  in  any  of  the  canonical  Qoqpek.^ 
Of  these  the  only  one  in  Justin  is  that  relating  to  the  jndg- 
ment-seat»  which  we  have  already  examined.  On  the  other 
hand,  Justin,  in  his  casual  references  to  the  part  of  the  history 
covered  by  the  Fragment,  has  six  circumstances  which  are  not 
in  Peter;  and  it  deserves  especial  notice  that  four  of  these  are 
among  the  incidents  which,  owing  to  their  deviation  from  the 
canonical  Oospels,  have  suggested  the  use  of  an  apocryphal 
source.  Two  of  these  passages  refer  to  the  words  and  the 
manner  of  the  mocking.'  A  third  contains  the  statement 
that  after  the  crucifixion  of  Christ  all  his  acquamtances  with* 
drew,  having  denied  him.'  Another  asserts  that  after  the 
crucifixion  his  disciples  who  were  with  him  were  scattered 
until  he  rose  from  the  dead.*  The  cry,  "Father,  into  thy 
hands  I  commend  my  spirit,"  which  Justin  expressly  says  he 
has  learned  from  the  memoirs,^  is  in  Luke,  but  not  in  Peter. 
The  statement  that  there  were  nails  in  the  hands  and  feet  of 
Jesus  ^  is  agreeable  to  the  canonical  account,  but  opposed  to 
the  Petrine,  which  refers  only  to  the  hands.'  Peter  represents 
Jesus  as  silent  at  the  moment  of  crucifixion,  "  as  being  without 
pain,"  wf  fuiihf  irovov  fx'^^'^  Justin,  on  the  other  hand,  asserts 
the  reality  of  his  suffering  in  the  strongest  way.^  Finally, 
Peter  gives  a  curious  turn  to  the  cry  from  the  cross,  jy  8vvafU9 
fioVf  jy  SvvajjLi^,  /icoTeXei^a?  fie}^  Justin,  agreeably  to  Matthew 
and  Mark,  has  o  deo^,  6  dcoy,"  ha  ri  eyKarikiiri^  m«"  Theeib 
facts  seem  to  demonstrate  that  the  Gospel  of  Peter  was  nob 
one  of  Justin's  principal  sources ;  and  even  if  he  read  it  (and 

*  Pp.  xiii.  iqq.  «  ^JM^>  i.  3^  ;  DM,^  loi.  •  ^pol^  i.  5a 

*  Dial^  53.  »  DtoL,  105. 

*  Apol^  L  35  ;  JWaZ.,  97.  ^  tL 

^  iv.    This  can  hardly  mean,  ^  as  if  he  felt  no  pain,''  though  he  was 
really  sufiering  acutely. 
»  Dial.,  57,  98,  99,  103.  w  T. 

u  Matt,  9*4  f^v.    Mark  also  inserts  /mv.  ^  Dial^  99. 
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as  an  assailant  of  heresies  he  may  very  probably  have  done  80> 
if  it  was  extant,  which  is  doubtful),  and  if  a  phrase  or  two 
remained  in  his  memory,  and  got  mixed  up  with  his  recoU 
leciicHis  of  other  sources,  it  would  by  no  means  follow  that  it 
was  one  of  his  acknowledged  Gospels. 

By  the  foregoing  investigation  one  point  appears  to  me  to 
be  ecHnpIetely  demonstrated,  namely,  that  if  Justin  had  the 
Fomth  Gospel,  he  did  not  treat  it  with  entire  neglect,  but 
allowed  it  a  very  important  place  in  the  construction  of  his 
theology,  and  in  the  general  colouring  of  his  thought  and 
language.  More  than  this,  however,  may  be  reasonably 
inferred.  Several  separate  lines  of  inquiry  have,  if  my 
judgment  be  not  at  fault,  established  a  probability  that  Justin 
was  in  possession  of  the  Gospel  The  probability  may  in  each 
instance  be  slight,  and  it  is  always  possible  for  a  critic  to 
object  that  the  phenomena  may  be  susceptible  of  some  other 
explanation;  but  several  weak  probabilities,  all  converging  on 
the  same  result,  may  constitute  a  very  strong  argument,  and 
nothing  can  be  more  utterly  uncritical  than  to  reject  a  large 
mass  of  evidence  because  its  details  fall  considerably  short  of 
demonstration.  We  must  remember,  moreover,  that  the 
evidence  afforded  by  Justin's  writings  is  not  in  favour  of 
something  quite  unexpected,  and  opposed  to  our  best  historical 
information.  On  the  contrary,  it  simply  coincides,  as  we  have 
seen,  with  a  legitimate  historical  presumption  furnished  by 
the  writings  of  L:en»us,  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  Tertullian, 
and  Theophilus,  to  say  nothing  of  later  authors;  and  it  points 
to  a  plain  matter  of  fact  which  in  itself  is  entirely  credible. 

We  must,  however,  notice  an  objection  which  is  urged  as 
taAal  to  the  supposition  that  Justin  was  acquainted  with  the 
Gospel  It  is  said  that  he  gives  a  particular  description  of  the 
character  of  Christ's  teaching,  and  that  this  is  exactly  suited 
to  the  style  of  the  Synoptists,  but  wholly  inapplicable  to  the 
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protracted  argumentation  of  the  Johannine  GoepeL    Justin's 
statement  is  the  following:  Bpax^i^  Se  koi  avvrofioi  irap  avrw 
Xoyoi  yeyovaanv  ov  yhp  <ro<t>urnfi  xnrnpOC^,  o>CKa  Svvafui^  OeoO  6 
Xoyo9  avTov  ^v}    Now  there  are  several  objections  to  the 
Application  which  is  sometimes  made  of  this  passage.    In  the 
first  place,  I  do  not  think  the  Greek  asserts  what  is  ascribed 
to  it.    Mr  J.  J.  Tayler  translates  it  as  follows:  "His  words 
were  brief  and  concise ;  for  he  was  no  sophist :  but  his  word 
was  a  power  of  God."*    I  dissent  with  great  diffidence  from 
so  high  an  authority ;  but  surely  the  words  irap  aurov  Xoyoe 
Are  not  identical  in  meaning  with  oi  \6yoi  avroS.    Ought  not 
the  passage  to  be  rendered,  "  Brief  and  concise  sayings  have 
proceeded  from  him"?'    If  so,  Justin  is  describing,  not  the 
universal,  but  only  the  prevailing  and  prominent  character  of 
Christ's  teaching.^      As  it  is  his  purpose  to  furnish  some 
examples  for  the  benefit  of  his  readers,  he  very  naturally 
and  properly  selects  short  passages  which  are    inteUigible 
without  their  context:  and  he  introduces  the  clause  under 
consideration  simply  to  explain  why  he  can  illustrate  Christ's 
teaching  without  undue  prolixity.     He  accordingly  follows 
for  the  most  part  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  but  adds  some 
other  sayings  which  were  easily  suggested  by  the  topics  with 
which  he  was  dealing.    But  again,  the  description  is  not 
really  appropriate  to  all  the  teaching  in  the  Synoptica     It 

1  Apol^  ii  c.  14, 

*  An  AUempt  to  ascertcdn  the  Character  of  the  Fou/iih  Qoepd^  1867,  p.  64. 

*  I  am  leminded  of  Euripides,  Eippolytue^  478,  EMr  J*  4'w^^  «cal  x^^o* 
^cXicT^pioi,  which  means,  not  <*  Charms  and  words  are  soothing,"  but 
'*  Hiere  are  such  things  as  charms  and  soothing  words." 

^  Even  if  the  article  were  used,  it  would  surely  be  hypercritical  to  insist 
on  the  uniyersality  of  the  statement,  which  would  be  sufficiently  accurate 
if  it  described  the  general  impression  of  Christ's  teaching  derived  from  the 
four  Gospels  collectively.  Certainly  in  none  of  them  is  found  the  connected 
and  argumentatiye  discourse  of  a  ao^nr-His,  and  we  need  not  except  the 
Fourth  Qospel  if  we  say  that  Christ^s  teaching  is  not  iro4>la  itMBpAvrnw,  but 
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excludes  the  longer  parables;  and  if  the  latter  part  of  the 
Dialogue  had  been  lost,  it  would  probably  have  been  used  as 
a  conclusive  proof  that  Justin's  failure  to  refer  to  the  parables 
was  due  to  their  absence  from  his  Memoirs.  It  is  not  till 
towards  the  dose  of  the  Dialogue^  that  we  at  last  meet  with 
an  abstract  of  the  parable  of  the  Sower.  And  lastly,  the 
description  is  not  so  inapplicable  to  the  Fourth  Gospel  as  is 
sometimes  alleged.  The  book  contains  in  reality  very  little 
connected  argumentation;  and  even  the  longest  discourses 
consist  rather  of  successive  pearls  of  thought  strung  on  a 
thread  of  association  than  of  consecutive  discussion  and  prool 
Li  a  previous  chapter  I  have  collected  a  large  number  of 
/S/Kzx^'V  f^cu  ovvTOfAoi  \6yoi,  sayings,  that  is,  which,  however 
closely  some  of  them  may  be  connected  with  their  context, 
contain  in  themselves  complete  and  satisfying  thoughts.  The 
objection,  therefore,  appears  to  me  to  rest  on  a  misunder- 
standing of  Justin's  Qreek  and  on  erroneous  criticism,  and  to 
be  consequently  destitute  of  force. 

But  why,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  has  Justin  not  quoted  the 
Fourth  Gtospel  at  least  as  often  as  the  other  three  ?  I  cannot 
tell,  any  more  than  I  can  tell  why  he  has  never  named  the 
supposed  authors  of  his  Memoirs,  or  has  mentioned  only  one 
of  the  parables,  or  made  no  reference  to  the  apostle  Paul,  or 
nowhere  quoted  the  Apocalypse,  though  he  believed  it  to  be  an 
apostolic  and  prophetical  work.  His  silence  may  be  due  to 
pure  accident,  or  the  book  may  have  seemed  less  adapted  to 
his  apologetic  purposes;  but  considering  how  many  things 
there  are  about  which  he  is  silent,  we  cannot  admit  that  the 
a/rgv/mentv/m  a  sUentio  possesses  in  this  case  any  validity.' 


'  c.  125. 

'  An  instructiye  inataace  of  the  danger  of  arguing  from  what  Ib  not  told 
is  fdrmshed  by  Theophilos  of  Antioch.  He  does  not  mention  the  names  of 
the  writers  of  the  Qospela,  except  John ;  he  does  not  tell  ns  anything  about 
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I  think,  therefore,  that  the  evidence  as  a  whole,  though 
falling  short  of  demonstration,  is  sufficient  to  authcnnze  a 
reasonable  confidence  that  Justin  Martyr  was  acquainted  with 
the  Fourth  Gk)6peL 

Three  questions  which  still  remain  may  be  very  briefly  dis- 
<;ussed.  Did  Justin  include  the  Fourth  Gospel  among  his 
Memoirs?  Thoma,^  though  admitting  that  our  Apologist 
made  ample  use  of  the  Qospel,  yet  for  no  very  obvious  reason 
pronounces  in  the  negative.  But  if  our  examinaticm  of 
Justin's  use  of  fiovoyevM  ^  correct,  and  if  the  passages  which 
we  have  regarded  as  quotations  from  the  Gospel  be  really 
«uch,  the  question  must  be  answered  in  the  affirmative.  The 
second  question  is,  Did  he  regard  the  book  as  historical? 
This  also  is  answered  in  the  negative  by  Thoma,^  who  believes 
that  the  Gospel  was  employed  as  a  doctrinal  commentary  on 
the  historical  tradition  and  ecclesiastical  usagea  If,  however, 
the  Gospel  was  one  of  the  Memoirs,  it  must  have  been  regarded 
as  historical,  at  least  to  a  considerable  extent ;  and  the  three 

any  of  them ;  he  says  nothing  about  the  origin  or  the  date  of  the  QoBpehi 
themselves,  or  about  their  use  in  the  Church.  He  quotes  from  them 
-extremely  little,  though  he  quotes  copiously  from  the  Old  Testament. 
But  most  singular  of  all,  in  a  defence  of  Ohristianity  he  tells  us  nothing 
■about  Christ  himself ;  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  he  does  not  so  much  as  name 
him  or  allude  to  him ;  and,  if  the  supposition  were  not  absurd,  it  might 
be  aigued  with  great  plausibility  that  he  cannot  have  known  anything 
about  him.  For  he  undertakes  to  explain  the  origin  of  the  word  Christian ; 
but  there  is  not  a  word  about  Christ,  and  his  conclusion  is  J^Mcti  r^irvy 
•^UtKtv  KaKo^ti96a  Tipiffriwl  Urt  xp^f^^  IXmoy  9«ov  [Ad  AuiUiL^  L  1 2]. 
In  the  following  chapter,  when  he  would  establish  tiie  doctrine  of  the 
resurrection,  you  could  not  imagine  that  he  had  heard  of  the  resurrection 
•of  Christ ;  and  instead  of  referring  to  this,  he  has  recourse  to  the  ^hi^wging 
seasons,  the  fortune  of  seeds,  the  dying  and  reappearance  of  the  moon,  and 
the  recovery  from  illness.  We  may  learn  frx>m  these  curious  facts  that  it 
is  not  correct  to  say  that  a  writer  knows  nothing  of  certain  things,  simply 
because  he  had  not  occasion  to  refer  to  them  in  his  only  extant  writing, 
•or  even  because  he  does  not  mention  them  when  his  subject  would  seem 
Aaturally  to  lead  him  to  do  so. 

»  Ztitm^.fwr  wi$$.  Theol,  1875,  pp.  SA9-SS3*  *  Pp.  553-56o. 
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quotatioiis  from  it  prove  that  Justin  was  willing  to  use  it  as 
an  anthoiity  for  historical  statements.  Nevertheless,  its 
reception  as  a  ''spiritual"  or  aUegorieal  Qospel  may  have 
indnced  him  to  rely  chiefly  on  the  Synoptics  for  his  history, 
and  may  help  to  explain  his  manner  of  using  it.  Our  last 
question  is,  Did  Justin  ascribe  the  Qospel  to  the  apostle  John 
as  its  author  ?  To  this  question  also  Thoma  ^  gives  a  negative 
r^Iy.  His  arguments,  however,  are  founded  entirely  on  the 
silence  of  Justin.  The  Apologist,  he  thinks,  could  not  have 
failed  to  name  the  auUior  of  such  a  work,  had  he  supposed 
him  to  be  one  of  the  Twelve.  But  he  has  failed  to  name  the 
authors  of  his  Memoirs,  though  he  attributed  to  them  an 
apostolic  authority.  I  must  again  repeat  that  it  is  only  in  the 
most  casual  way  that  he  has  named  John  as  the  author  of  the 
Apocalypse.  So  far  from  assuming  that  the  celebrity  of  that 
apostle  must  have  reached  the  ears  of  Tryphon,  he  introduces 
him  as  "  a  certain  man  [ainip  rig]  among  us  whose  name  was 
John" ;'  and  so  far  from  insisting  on  his  merits  as  author  of 
the  Apocalypse,  he  does  not  even  say  that  such  a  book  was  in 
existence,  but  only  that  in  a  revelation  made  to  him  he 
prophesied.  For  whatever  reason,  Justin  nowhere  dwells 
upon  the  origin  or  authenticity  of  Christian  writings,  and  Uie 
little  that  we  can  glean  about  them  is  brought  in  quite 
incidentally.  We  have,  therefore,  no  ground  whatever  f or 
assuming  that  if  he  regarded  John  as  the  author  of  the 
Gospel,  he  would  have  said  so.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is 
nothing  in  his  own  writings  to  show  that  he  did  so  regard 
him.  The  most  that  can  be  alleged  is,  that  his  affirmation 
that  the  Memoirs  **  were  composed  by  his  [Christ's]  apostles 
and  their  followers,"'  quite  coincides  with  the  traditional 
view.  I  think,  indeed,  that  Hilgenfeld's  criticism  upon  the 
use  of  the  articles  in  this  passage,  tw  airoairoKtov  avrov  koi 
»  Pp.  560-563.  *  DiaL,  c.  81.  >  DiaLf  c  103. 
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tS>v  €K€ivoi^  TrapoKoKovOfiaavTdDVt  is  substantially  correct* 
Justin  refers  to  the  apostles  and  their  followers  as  two  classes, 
each  of  whom  had  taken  part  in  the  production  of  the 
Gospels ;  but  he  does  not  say  whether  one  or  more  from  each 
class  engaged  in  the  labours  of  authorship,  or  whether  the 
same  Qospel  was  or  was  not  composed  partly  by  an  apostle 
and  partly  by  a  follower.  His  object  is  not  to  describe  the 
origin  of  the  several  Gtospels,  but  to  exhibit  the  kind 
of  authority  which  he  claimed  for  their  narratives.  Has 
language,  however,  though  inadequate  to  prove  that  he 
possessed  at  least  four  Gospels,  two  of  them  written  by 
apostles  and  two  by  their  followers,  is  precisely  such  as  he 
might  have  used  if  he  held  the  later  traditional  view;  and 
as  evidence  in  this  direction,  it  is  surely  not  without 
significance  that  he  appeals  to  the  authority  of  followers  of 
the  apostles  precisely  in  a  passage  where  he  alludes  to  an 
event  recorded  only  by  Luke,  and  that  he  describee  these 
followers  precisely  by  the  term  which  Luke  applies  to  himself 
in  the  preface  to  his  Gospel  We  are,  then,  entitled  to  assert 
that  as  he  claimed  an  apostolic  origin  for  at  least  one  of  his 
Gospels,  and  as  he  uses  language  quite  consistent  with  the 
traditional  belief  and  curiously  conforming  to  it  in  two 
particulars,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  he  attributed  to  the  FourUi 
Gospel  an  authorship  which  was  so  confidently  and  generally 
ascribed  to  it  some  thirty  years  later.  Thoma's  supposition 
that  the  Gospel,  though  known  to  Justin  and  his  church,  was 
believed  by  them  to  be  of  other  than  apostolic  origin,*  pre- 
supposing as  it  does  that  in  the  next  generation  a  vast 
revolution  in  opinion  took  place  among  Catholics  and  heretics 
alike,  and  proceeded  so  silently  as  to  leave  not  a  trace  in 
history,  appears  to  me  in  the  highest  degree  improbable.  I 
must  conclude,  therefore,  as  best  satisfying  on  the  whole  the 
»  Die  Evang.  J%idtn\  pp.  12  $qq,  "  P.  563. 
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oonditiaDS  of  the  case,  not  only  that  Justin  regarded  the  Fourth 
Qoflpel  as  one  of  ihe  historical  Memoirs  of  Christ,  but  that  it  is 
not  improbable  that  he  believed  in  its  Johannine  authorship.^ 
If  the  condusicm  which  we  have  now  reached  be  correct,  it 
is  one  of  the  highest  importance ;  for  the  testimony  of  Justin, 
though  not  so  full  as  we  could  wish«  falls  in  so  completely 
with  the  later  view  tiiat  we  can  hardly  help  believing  that 
tlie  tradition  relied  upon  by  Irenseus  and  his  contemporaries 
was  already  a  tradition  in  the  middle  of  the  century.  The 
Apologist  betrays  no  misgiving  as  to  the  credibility  and 
cwly  origin  of  the  "  memoirs,"  but  treats  them  throughout  as 
the  acknowledged  authorities  for  Christ's  life  and  teaching, 
^ey  were  known  by  the  name  of  Gospela*  They  were  read 
in  the  churches.*  They  were  the  work  of  Apostles,  or,  more 
exactly,  of  the  Aposties  of  Christ  and  their  companions.^ 

'  Dr  Ladvig  Fftnl  has  discnased  the  relation  between  the  Foorth  Gospel 
sad  Justin  in  three  articles,  ZJe&^r  die  Logoslehre  bei  Jwtiniu  Martyr* 
He  admits  the  close  doctrinal  relation  of  the  two  writers,  and  reaches  the 
condiuion  that  they  were  contemporary,  and  wrote  independently  of  one 
■Bother.  He  bases  this  conclusion  on  the  apparent  fact  that  in  some  few 
poiats,  especially  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Spirit,  the  Gospel  is  clearer  and 
nu)re  definite  than  Justin.  The  positive  arguments  advanced  in  the 
pKsent  chapter  are  not  noticed,  and  I  do  not  think  my  own  investigation 
is  in  any  way  affected  by  Dr  Paul's  treatise.  That  in  some  of  his  thoughts 
the  author  of  the  €k)Bpel  should  have  reached  a  more  advanced  stage,  if 
that  be  really  the  case,  can  surprise  no  one  who  is  acquainted  with  both 
inters.  That  in  the  £ace  of  his  conclusion  Dr  Paul  can  speak  of  Justin  as 
''the  first  Christian  writer  of  his  time ''  f  indicates  such  an  enormous  differ- 
^  of  literary  judgment  from  my  own  that  perhaps  I  am  unable  to  enter 
into  his  arguments.  I  should  have  said  that  the  author  of  the  Gospel  was, 
^ond  all  comparison,  the  greatest  spiritual  genius  of  his  time,  and  for 
^^■^toies  afterwards  ;  and  how  this  great,  deep  soul  can  have  been  utterly 
noknown  amid  the  struggling  and  persecuted  ChristianB,  and  why  his  work 
should  have  been  ascribed  to  an  ignorant  and  narrow-minded  fishenmm 
(to  80  the  '^  critics"  think  of  John),  who  died  at  least  half  a  century  before 
^  was  published,  remains  without  any  explanation. 

*  ApoLf  i.  66 ;  DioZ.,  lo  and  loo.  '  Apoly  i.  67.  *  Dial,  103. 

♦  Jahrhb./,  prot.  Theol.,  1886^  1890,  1891. 
t  Der  er$U  ehrittUehe  iSekriftt^Uer  sevner  Zeit,  1891,  p.  145. 
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This  evidence  is  all  the  stronger  because  it  is  given  quite 
casually,  and  not  in  defence  of  some  opinion  which  the  writer 
wished  to  establish,  and  there  is  no  reason  for  supposing  that 
it  represents  any  belief  but  that  which  was  current  at  the 
time.  But  at  that  time  men  were  still  living  whose  memories 
could  recall  the  closing  years  of  the  apostolic  age ;  and  it  is 
therefore  difficult  to  suppose  that  any  of  the  books  which 
were  used  by  the  Church  as  resting  on  apostolic  authority 
had  only  just  been  published.  The  natural  inference  is  that 
they  had  been  long  in  circulation,  and  that  the  great  mass 
of  Christians  saw  no  reason  for  doubting  their  authenticity. 
And  here  it  may  be  well  to  remark  that  the  fact  thus  arrived 
at  is  nothing  strange  or  improbable.  From  the  herculean 
efforts  which  have  been  made  to  get  rid  of  it,  one  would 
suppose  that  it  was  something  too  horrible  to  be  believed. 
But  surely  the  state  of  facts  which  has  been  imagined  by 
some  critics  is  the  one  which  would  require  the  most  un- 
questionable testimony  to  render  it  credible.  That  the 
Christians  should  have  a  set  of  documents  which  they  regarded 
as  apostolic,  and  on  which  they  based  their  religion,  and 
should  incorporate  with  these,  as  undoubtedly  apostolic, 
another  work  which  no  one  had  heard  of  for  fifty  years 
after  the  last  apostle  was  in  his  grave,  and  should  enter  into 
a  spontaneous  conspiracy  of  silence  as  to  its  late  appearance, 
and  this  not  in  one  country,  but  in  France,  Italy,  Greece,  Asia 
Minor,  Syria,  Egypt,  and  Africa,  seems  to  me  to  be  a  fact 
which  would  need  a  very  remarkable  attestation  to  compel  us 
to  accept  it.  But  that  the  Christian  churches  should  have  the 
same  set  of  Gospels  in  the  middle  of  the  second  century,  and 
at  the  end  of  the  second  century,  is  what  we  should  expect 
antecedently  to  testimony ;  and,  therefore,  when  testimony  is 
forthcoming  which  points  to  this  state  of  things,  we  see  no 
occasion  to  apply  the  bludgeon  to  get  rid  of  our  witness. 
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CHAPTER  m 

THE   GOSPEL  AND  THE  FIRST  EPISTLE  OF  JOHK 

We  must  now  endeavour  to  estimate  some  earlier  evidence, 
even  though,  on  the  most  favourable  view,  it  is  not  of  primary 
importance,  for  it  relates  directly  to  the  First  Epistle  of  John, 
and  not  to  the  (Gospel.  If,  however,  it  can  be  shown  that  in 
all  probability  the  two  works  proceeded  from  the  same  author, 
and  nearly  at  the  same  time,  whatever  indicates  an  early 
date  for  the  one  must  help  to  establish  the  early  date  of  the 
other.  We  must  therefore  see  whether  there  are  indications 
of  this,  on  which  we  may  reasonably  depend.  The  evidence 
is  of  course  disputed  at  every  point,  and  it  will  be  impossible 
to  do  more  here  than  sketch  the  broad  outlines  of  the  con- 
troversy. Our  first  question  relates  to  the  identity  of  author- 
ship of  the  Gk)6pel  and  Epistle ;  and  to  this  subject  the  present 
chapter  must  be  devoted. 

The  Epistle  is  one  of  those  that  were  universally  received 
by  the  early  Church,  and  it  was  ascribed  without  hesitation 
to  the  Apostle  John.  At  present  we  have  to  consider  only, 
whether  this  judgment  was  right  in  regarding  the  Epistle 
as  the  work  of  the  Evangelist.  The  general  opinion  may  be 
briefly  expressed  in  the  words  of  Westcott :  "  The  writing  is  so 
closely  connected  with  the  Fourth  Gospel  in  vocabulary,  style, 
thought,  scope,  that  these  two  books  cannot  but  be  regarded 
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as  works  of  the  same  author."  ^  This  opinion,  however,  not- 
withstanding the  strength  of  the  evidence,  has  not  been 
universally  accepted,  and,  among  others,  Dr  Martineau  has 
pronounced  against  it.  •  He  says  that  ''  though  long  held  in 
suspense  by  the  apparent  equipoise  of  the  evidence  for  and 
against  their  identity  of  origin,  I  am  at  last  more  impressed 
by  a  few  fundamental  differences  of  religious  conception  per- 
vading the  two  writings  than  by  several  agreements  in  ter- 
minology and  secondary  categories  of  thought,  which  point  to 
some  common  relation  to  the  same  school."  ^  He  believes  that 
"the  antitheses  and  syzygies — light  and  Darkness,  Truth 
and  Falsehood,  Love  and  Hate,  life  and  Death,  God  and 
Devil — are  so  akin  to  the  elements  thrown  into  the  gnostic 
speculations,  one  type  of  which  (the  Docetic)  the  writer  of 
the  Epistle  encounters  in  a  passionate  polemic,  that  they  may 
weU  be  regarded  rather  as  the  common  vocabulary  of  theo- 
sophic  criticism  in  a  given  area  and  age  than  as  characteristics 
of  personal  thought  and  taste."  ^  On  this  judgment  two 
observations  may  be  made.  First,  where  there  is  anything 
like  equipoise  of  purely  literary  evidence,  it  seems  only  reason- 
able to  allow  the  external  evidence  to  decide.  Dr  Martineau 
apparently  regards  this  as  worthless,  because  it  is  sometimes 
mistaken.  I  have  already  explained  why,  in  spite  of  its 
occasional  errors,  I  cannot  help  attaching  to  it  considerable 
weight.  Secondly,  I  think  the  resemblances  between  the  two 
works  are  closer  than  Dr  Martineau  indicatea  They  are  con- 
nected not  only  by  terms  and  antitheses  and  certain  turns  of 
thought,  but  by  that  all-pervading  structure  and  spirit  of 

1  The  EpitUes  of  St  Johuy  1883,  Introduction  to  the  First  Epistle,  p.  zxz. 
These  points  are  fully  illustrated  in  this  introduction,  to  which  it  may  be 
sufficient  to  refer.  See,  on  the  other  side,  the  elaborate  investigation  by 
Holtzmann :  Das  Problem  det  entm  johanneitchen  Bribes  in  Mtnem  Fer- 
JUUMbs  mm  Evangelimf^  in  the  Jahrhiichm'  /.  protestant.  I%eologUy  1881-^2. 

'  Seat  of  Authority  in  Beligion,  p.  509.  >  P.  512. 
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ittgiu^  and  reflectkm  which  is  known  as  style,  and  which  it 

is  ezeeedingly  difficult  to  describe  and  tabulate.    This  is  so 

Bttked,  that  if  the  auth<»:s  are  different^  we  must  suppose 

that  cm  saturated  his  mind  with  the  work  of  the  other,  so 

^  he  became  an  uno(»iscious  imitator,  and,  without  any 

Appearance  of  borrowing,  appropriated  whole  phrases  to  which 

be  supplies  a  different  setting  and  application.    Perhaps  this 

Knot  impossible;  but  when  identity  of  style  thus  expresses 

itself  through  an  unconstrained  blending  of  resemblance  and 

diftreiice,  and  when  two  writings,  in  their  0(nnbined  simplicity 

^  depth,  stand  apart  frcmi  all  the  surviving  literature  of  the 

period,  it  is  easier  to  believe  in  the  cdleged  unity  of  author- 

^  tiian  that  one  writer  had  so  strange  a  double,  who  cast 

this  one  little  effort  of  genius  into  the  stream  of  time,  and 

'OQuuned  himself  unknown. 

To  set  aside  this  evidence,  the  differences  of  religious  con- 
^^ption  must  be,  as  Dr  Martineau  says,  '"fundamental" 
I^i^^rences  of  more  or  less  are  unimportant,  for  a  man  does 
Qot  embody  the  whole  of  his  thought  in  a  few  pagea  Shades 
^  variation  are  also  unimportant ;  for  one  seldom  succeeds  in 
expressing  the  whole  even  of  a  single  spiritual  thought  at  one 
^e,  but  now  one  aspect  and  now  another  of  a  many-sided 
tnith  comes  up  for  consideration,  according  to  the  object  in 
new.  We  must  also  guard  against  attributing  to  these  early 
writers  a  dogmatic  fixity  which  could  hardly  exist  so  long  as 
tile  mind  was  more  interested  in  the  spiritual  and  practical 
^application  of  the  truth  than  in  its  intellectual  formulation. 
Still  there  might  be  differences  which  would  be  decisive.  For 
iQstance,  if  a  letter  which  professed  to  have  been  written  by 
Paul  in  the  later  period  of  his  life  insisted  that  all  Qentiles 
most  be  circumcised  and  keep  the  law  on  pain  of  damnation, 
we  should  reject  it  without  any  misgiving  as  an  impudent 
forgery ;  for  such  a  difference  from  the  genuine  letters  would 
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Are  ^iwre 

"""^"^     ^  ,«idL*ie:i^nia.*eoQWiiot  co-exist 

S:  my  »  saSoBBL  f or  w  to  notice 
--«;   »  ^-  icr.nn-«  i«m=»  ihafi  c«  be  produced. 

^^v-    *Tbii3».^3««BH«««iForgiTeiie88are 

--^.^  ^  -^  ...^mr^ufic^  53«cck.L  o£  the  lelrtioo  between 

^^    ^  _-;^  -Mn«*  n«sr     In  the  EzMsUe 

.    ^   .    «^,^    :r«»r«i«»*»  sin^wedecdve  our- 

^  «s«x^.n=ii^3.n:*^»^    E  «  €«&»  oor  sins,  he 

^  >..:.:=.  «i   «  ^  i^^T-i  »  ^  ^^'^  ^^  ^^^•^  ^ 
^  '  r    E^  i  i  soelT  noc  snflBcient  to 

"^  -I"^«J--  n>^:«  £«-  nr  the  ifc*  of  repentance 
J. -..^.^     t  M«  2*  -acwrr  liK  ifi  is  Mtagonistic  to 

^  .^    :S  m  ^n«  i«  ri*  5«»?    We  mi«  observe,  in 
.  ,  t^  r*c^  ui^ii:  ::!«  j:ofo^  ^  iSciic  srren  times  as  long  as 
:-'   i  ^:r.  V    :t:%=  ^ll  ^x  ^ac  tSi?  iiaa  of  sin  is  foreign 
-^    :>,"  5  :w:i-  -c     ioi  j^  ^^  wcpi  K  «M=»i  otwnor  in  the 
i.  :^<:=   :r;»u  n  ->:  .o^wv     T^  aj-im  xcBES  seventeoi  times 
-  «L-     x^  "r->  --^^m»»ii  tirt  GoepjLtm  times  in  the 
i  -^-.     rS:    ;i^^xr   :a«c-6.^.  »  3:  rccporoon  to  its  balk 
^x-..  .-^  *  .  t   :^  xk*  :c  iiii  :iiiw  ^inii»  »3W  than  the  former. 
-^  ^  >.  ,BS. '    ,  - -.5».u«^  >y-  :t5j^  »n?i  rr*rcacal  and  hortatory 
.  ^-«.'^r     --^.^    ^  '•ruivvTe:  ,nnr  «rjc«  thitt  some  aspects  of 
X  ^    ^^ V-  »4:r*  -wi^uvx^  ^-V^a  iw  Tuct  ia  the  Gospd.     Again, 
:>.  V  x-c^     -v^-iv  *  Am£  '-*«nisifl«*  apt  as  foreign  to  the 
vn  %-  ..^«:^v    :^,^i^  iaa»^wi=L^theprecarioasne88 
X       >.  X.  .r^  .  V  *rctntvec»  I  Tttrv  nmcknx  that  the  same  words 
^^  ^-<.v.  r-«  iJ  >ut  -ii«  ,c  tM  Fte:i»  Kpi^tks— Bomans, 
^-^  :^  .•  •„:v.;»iX5viu^  :5j*i  r^mvrcix.     It  is  ik«  repentance,  bat 
.-.'   vcs5-^,*    -.^1,  ^--:vc**^>.>  ia  tit  Ep«i^;  and  this  re£^ 
>.  ..»*«^    V  ^    .'tfv^^     :;»  iSt  vV,^«^t  ic  ^  chsdnate  persistence  in 
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sin  that  keeps  men  from  Christ,  and  the  confession  of  Christ 
is  tantamount  to  the  confession  of  personal  sin,  for  without  that 
confession,  involving  faith,  men  will  die  in  their  sins  (viii.  24). 
This  is  also  the  doctrine  of  the  Epistle.  It  is  on  account  of 
Christ's  name  that  men's  sins  are  forgiven  (ii  12),  and  those 
who  confess  Christ  abide  in  Qod,  and  cannot  sin  (ii.  23,  iv.  2, 
15,  iii  6, 9,  V.  18).  Lastly,  the  forgiveness  of  sins  is  not  absent 
from  the  Gospel.  Christ  is  represented  as  saying  to  his 
Apostles,  after  the  resurrection,  "  Whose  soever  sins  ye  forgive, 
they  are  forgiven  "  (xx  23).  It  may  be  said  that  the  idea  of 
forgiveness  is  involved  in  the  words,  "The  wrath  of  God 
aUdeth  on  him  "  (iii.  36),  for  this  is  equivalent  to  "  he  shall  not 
be  forgiven";  and  to  say  that  he  who  does  not  believe  shall 
not  be  forgiven  implies  that  he  who  believes  shall  be  forgiven. 
I  am  unable,  therefore,  to  recognize  here  a  fundamental 
difference. 

(2)  It  is  said  that  "  the  gospel  knows  nothing  of  an  atoning 
or  propitiatory  efficacy  in  the  blood  of  Christ  The  Epistle 
says,  'the  blood  of  Jesus  his  Son  cleanseth  us  from  all  sin' 
(i  7).  'I  write  unto  you,  my  little  children,  because  your 
sins  are  forgiven  you  for  his  name's  sake'(ii  12).  'Herein 
is  love,  not  that  we  loved  God,  but  that  he  loved  us,  and  sent 
his  Son  to  be  the  propitiation  for  our  sins'  (iv.  10)."  Dr 
Hartineau  might  have  added  ii.  2,  where  also  Christ  is  called 
"a  propitiation  for  our  sina"  The  term  "propitiation"  is 
peculiar  to  the  Epistle,  and  this  and  kindred  words  are 
exceedingly  rare  in  the  New  Testament.  Still  their  occurrence 
can  hardly  prove  a  difference  of  authorship,  if  we  may  judge 
from  the  example  of  Paul,  who  once^  speaks  of  Christ  as 
^(umipiov,  but  nowhere  else  uses  this  term  or  any  of  its 
Agnates.  Further,  we  must  observe  that  it  is  Christ  himself, 
and  not  his  blood,  that  is  called  an  tXacTMoV  His  blood  is  not 
*  Rom.  iii  25. 
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be  fundamental.  Are  there  any  such  differences  in  the  case 
before  us?  Dr  Martineau  indicates  five  ''characteristic  features 
in  the  two  productions  which,"  he  thinks,  "  could  not  co-exist 
in  the  same  mind."  It  may  be  sufficient  for  us  to  notice 
these,  as  the  strongest  instances  that  can  be  produced. 

(i)  He  says :  "  The  idea  of  Repentance  and  Forgiveness  are 
foreign  to  the  evangelist's  conception  of  the  relation  between 
God  and  man,  and  the  words  never  occur.  In  the  Epistle 
(i.  8,  9)  we  read, '  If  we  say  we  have  no  sin,  we  deceive  our- 
selves, and  the  truth  is  not  in  ua  If  we  confess  our  sins,  he 
is  faithful  and  just  to  forgive  us  our  sins,  and  to  cleanse  us 
from  all  unrighteousness.' "  ^  But  it  is  surely  not  sufficient  to 
allege  that  the  Gospel  does  not  dwell  on  the  idea  of  repentance 
and  forgiveness ;  it  must  be  shown  that  it  is  antagonistic  to 
this  idea.  Now,  what  are  the  facts  ?  We  must  observe,  in 
the  first  place,  that  the  Gospel  is  about  seven  times  as  long  as 
the  Epistle.  No  one  will  say  that  the  idea  of  sin  is  foreign 
to  the  Evangelist ;  and  yet  the  word  is  found  oftener  in  the 
Epistle  than  in  the  Gospel.  The  noun  occurs  seventeen  times 
in  each ;  the  verb  three  times  in  the  Gospel,  ten  times  in  the 
Epistle.  The  latter,  therefore,  is  in  proportion  to  its  bulk 
occupied  with  the  idea  of  sin  nine  times  more  than  the  former. 
This  is  easily  explained  by  its  more  practical  and  hortatory 
character;  but  it  removes  our  surprise  that  some  aspects  of 
the  subject  are  presented  which  are  not  in  the  Gospel  Again, 
the  words  "repent"  and  "repentance"  are  as  foreign  to  the 
one  writing  as  to  the  other ;  and  as  showing  the  precariousness 
of  this  kind  of  argument,  I  may  mention  that  the  same  words 
are  absent  from  all  but  three  of  the  Pauline  Epistles — Romans> 
2nd  C!orinthians  and  2nd  Timothy.  It  is  not  repentance,  but 
confession,  that  is  referred  to  in  the  Epistle ;  and  this  reference 
is  made  only  once.    In  the  Gk)spel  it  is  obstinate  persistence  in 

>  P.  509. 
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sin  that  keeps  men  from  Christ,  and  the  confession  of  Christ 
is  tantamount  to  the  confession  of  personal  sin,  for  without  that 
confession,  involving  faith,  men  will  die  in  their  sins  (viii.  24). 
This  is  also  the  doctrine  of  the  Epistle.  It  is  on  account  of 
Christ's  name  that  men's  sins  are  forgiven  (ii  12),  and  those 
who  confess  Christ  abide  in  God,  and  cannot  sin  (ii.  23,  iv.  2, 
1 5,  iii  6, 9,  V.  18).  Lastly,  the  forgiveness  of  sins  is  not  absent 
from  the  QospeL  Christ  is  represented  as  saying  to  his 
Apostles,  after  the  resurrection,  "  Whose  soever  sins  ye  forgive, 
they  are  forgiven  "  (xx«  23).  It  may  be  said  that  the  idea  of 
forgiveness  is  involved  in  the  words,  "The  wrath  of  God 
abideth  on  him  "  (iii.  36),  for  this  is  equivalent  to  "  he  shall  not 
be  forgiven";  and  to  say  that  he  who  does  not  believe  shall 
not  be  forgiven  implies  that  he  who  believes  shall  be  forgiven. 
I  am  unable,  therefore,  to  recognize  here  a  fundamental 
difference. 

(2)  It  is  said  that  "  the  gospel  knows  nothing  of  an  atoning 
or  propitiatory  efficacy  in  the  blood  of  Christ.  The  Epistle 
says, '  the  blood  of  Jesus  his  Son  cleanseth  us  from  all  sin ' 
(i  7).  'I  write  unto  you,  my  little  children,  because  your 
sins  are  forgiven  you  for  his  name's  sake'(ii.  12).  'Herein 
is  love,  not  that  we  loved  God,  but  that  he  loved  us,  and  sent 
his  Son  to  be  the  propitiation  for  our  sins'  (iv.  10)."  Dr 
Martineau  might  have  added  ii.  2,  where  also  Christ  is  called 
"a  propitiation  for  our  sina"  The  term  "propitiation"  is 
peculiar  to  the  Epistle,  and  this  and  kindred  words  are 
exceedingly  rare  in  the  New  Testament.  Still  their  occurrence 
can  hardly  prove  a  difference  of  authorship,  if  we  may  judge 
from  the  example  of  Paul,  who  once^  speaks  of  Christ  as 
iXaairnpiov,  but  nowhere  else  uses  this  term  or  any  of  its 
cognates.  Further,  we  must  observe  that  it  is  Christ  himself, 
and  not  his  blood,  that  is  called  an  iXcurjuLog-     His  blood  is  not 

*  Rom.  iii  25. 
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said  to  propitiate  God,  but  to  cleanse  us ;  and  in  the  Gospel 
eating  his  flesh  and  drinking  his  blood  is  represented  as  the 
source  of  eternal  life  (vi  53-56).  Again,  the  doctrine  that 
Christ  takes  away  sin,  and  that  his  death  confers  a  benefit 
upon  the  world,  is  very  distinctly  laid  down  in  the  Gospel, 
and  sometimes  in  language  cJmost  identical  with  that  of  the 
Epistle.  He  is  called  ''  the  lamb  of  God  that  takes  away  the 
sin  of  the  world"  (L  29).  So  in  the  Epistle  it  is  said  that 
"  he  was  manifested  to  take  away  sins  "  (iii.  5).  In  the  Gospel 
Christ  declares  that  he  will  give  his  flesh  "for  the  life  of  the 
world"  (vi  51);  "the  good  shepherd  lays  down  his  life  for 
the  sheep,"  and  "  I  lay  down  my  life  for  the  sheep  "  (x.  1 1  and 
15).  With  these  expressions  we  may  compare  the  statement 
of  the  Epistle  that  "he  laid  down  his  life  for  us''  (iii  16). 
In  the  Gospel  the  high-priest,  by  virtue  of  his  office,  makes 
the  true  assertion  that  Jesus  should  die  for  the  nation,  and 
the  Evangelist  adds,  "and  not  for  the  nation  only,  but  that 
also  he  may  gather  into  one  the  children  of  God  who  are 
scattered  "  (xi  49-52,  xviii  14X  With  this  we  may  reasonably 
compare  the  doctrine  of  the  Epistle  that  Jesus  is  a  propitiation 
not  for  our  sins  only,  but  for  the  whole  world  (ii  2).  Here, 
then,  I  think  the  Gospel  and  the  Epistle  supplement  rather 
than  contradict  one  another,  and  I  cannot  see  why  the  several 
thoughts  might  not  co-exist  in  the  same  mind 

(3)  "  The  word  Paraclete  is  used  in  the  Gospel  exclusively 
of  the  Holy  Spirit;  in  the  Epistle,  of  Jesus  Christ."  It  is 
applied  to  Jesus  Christ  in  the  sense  of  advocate,  but  in  the 
Gk)spel  Jesus  declines  this  intercessory  character, — ^"In  that 
day  ye  shall  ask  in  my  name ;  and  I  say  not  unto  you  that  I 
will  pray  the  Father  for  you ;  for  the  Father  himself  loveth 
you,  because  ye  have  loved  me,  and  have  believed  that  I  came 
forth  from  the  Father  (xvi.  26,  27)."  At  first  sight  we  seem 
to  have  here  a  real  difference  of  an  important  kind ;  but  there 
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are  certain  things  which  Dr  Martineau  has  failed  to  notice 
which  go  far  towards  making  the  two  views  supplementary 
instead  of  contradictory.  When  Jesus  first  speaks  of  the 
Paraclete,  he  says,  "  I  will  ask  the  Father,  and  he  will  give 
you  a/noiker  Paraclete,  that  he  may  be  with  you  for  ever", 
(xiv.  16).  Here  two  things  deserve  notice.  First,  Christ  is 
here  represented  as  an  intercessor ;  for  it  is  in  answer  to  his 
request  that  the  Spirit  is  to  be  sent.  Secondly,  the  Spirit 
is  *^cmoth€T  Paraclete,"  implying  that  Jesus  was  himself 
a  Paraclete.  But  it  may  be  said  that  he  was  to  reUnquish 
the  office  of  intercessor  as  soon  as  the  Spirit  was  sent.  To 
determine  this  we  must  look  more  closely  at  the  verse  quoted 
above.  It  is  at  once  dear  that  the  ''you"  is  emphatic,  and 
the  function  of  intercession  is  declined  for  the  apostles  solely 
on  the  ground  that  they  would  not  require  it,  because  their 
love  and  faith  were  sufficient  in  themselves  to  plead  for 
them  with  the  Father.  Does  not  this  imply  that  for  others, 
who  were  in  a  lower  spiritual  condition,  he  might  and  would 
intercede?  But  this  is  exactly  what  the  Epistle  teaches  in 
the  single  passage  where  the  question  is  referred  to : — ''  If  any 
man  sin,  we  have  an  advocate  with  the  Father,  Jesus  Christ 
the  righteous,  and  he  is  a  propitiation  for  our  sins,  and  not 
for  ours  only,  but  also  for  the  whole  world"  (ii.  12).  Here 
it  is  the  sinful  alone  who  require  his  advocacy,  those  only 
who  have  offended  the  Father  that  need  him  as  a  propitiation. 
I  may  observe  in  passing  that  the  propitiation  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  atoning  efficacy  of  his  death.  It  is  in  the 
heavenly  world  that  he,  by  virtue  of  his  righteousness,  pleads 
with  God  and  propitiates  him  towards  sinful  man.  The 
believer,  conscious  that  through  his  sin  he  has  failed  to  keep 
the  Holy  Spirit  in  his  heart  to  intercede  for  him,  may  yet 
remember  that  he  has  an  advocate  on  high,  whose  righteous- 
ness intercedes  for  the  race  which  he  represents,  and  that 
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in  spite  of  his  sin  he  may  come  under  the  shelter  of  that  holy 
name  to  seek  the  grace  which  he  has  forfeited.  This  is  not 
the  place  to  enlarge  upon  or  criticise  the  doctrine  which  is 
here  expressed,  and  I  will  only  say  that  there  are  phases  of 
religious  experience  to  which  it  strongly  appeals.  Our  point 
at  present  is  that  it  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  teaching  of 
the  Qospel,  and  therefore  this  third  objection  disappears. 

(4)  We  are  reminded  that  "  the  expectation  of  the  Parusia, 
or  near  return  of  Christ,  to  wind  up  human  history,  and 
establish  the  theocracy,  is  absent  from  the  Gospel,  with  its 
attendant  mythology  of  premonitory  signs.  In  the  Epistle  we 
read,  'little  children,  it  is  the  last  hour:  and  as  ye  have 
heard  that  antichrist  cometh,  even  now  there  have  arisen  many 
antichrists ;  whereby  we  know  that  it  is  the  last  hour '  (ii.  18). 
'We  know  that,  when  he  shall  be  manifested,  we  shall  be 
like  him,  for  we  shall  see  him  even  as  he  is '  (iiL  2)."  No 
stress  can  be  laid  upon  the  word  irapova-la,  which  occurs  once 
in  the  Epistle  (ii.  28)  while  it  is  absent  from  the  Gospel ;  for 
it  is  absent  also  from  Mark,  Luke,  and  Acts,  and  (in  its 
special  sense)  from  the  Pauline  Epistles,  with  the  exception  of 
1st  Corinthians  and  ist  and  2nd  Thessalonians.  Nor  are  we 
entitled  to  infer  from  the  writer's  use  of  this  word  that  he  had 
in  his  mind  the  whole  of  "its  attendant  mythology  of  pre- 
monitory signs,"  for  in  itself  it  denotes  nothing  but  the 
presence  of  Christ,  whether  spiritual  or  physical.  The  only 
sign  that  is  mentioned  is  the  appearance  of  antichrist  (ii.  18) ; 
but  this,  instead  of  being  set  forth  with  its  mythological 
embellishments,  is  explained  away  into  the  coming  of  human 
antichrists,  who  are  animated  by  the  spirit  of  denial  (ii  22, 
iv.  3).  If  this  spirit  is  regarded  as  a  reality,  no  less  than  the 
Spirit  of  God,  and  even  as  a  personal  principle  of  evil  to 
whom  the  world  is  subject  (iv.  2-4,  v.  18-19),  still  he  becomes 
manifest  only  through  his  human  agents,  and  the  mythological 
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element  of  his  visible  appearance  and  great  battle  with  the 
Messiah  is  totally  wanting.  Now,  the  Qospel  also  tells  us 
that  "  the  prince  of  the  world  is  coming,  and  has  nothing  in  " 
Christ  (xiv.  30).  Here,  however,  the  reference  is  to  his 
coming  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  Christ's  immediate  work, 
and  there  is  no  allusion  to  his  coming  as  a  sign  of  Christ's 
return.  The  term  "  antichrist,"  moreover,  is  not  used ;  but  the 
periphrasis  admirably  suits  the  idea  of  antichrist  portrayed  in 
the  Epistle.  Here,  then,  there  is  undoubtedly  a  diflFerence  of 
doctrine;  but  I  can  see  nothing  contradictory.  It  was  the 
evil  spirit  of  denial  that  compassed  the  death  of  Jesus ;  and 
an  outbreak  of  the  same  evil,  threatening  to  corrupt  the 
church  itself,  might  be  taken  as  a  sign  that  the  prince  of  the 
world,  feeling  himself  in  danger,  was  entering  on  his  last 
desperate  struggle. 

But  what  of  the  second  coming  of  Christ  ?  It  is  mentioned 
in  the  Epistle  as  his  "presence"  and  "manifestation,"  and 
there  is  not  a  word  about  its  mythological  accompaniments. 
For  anything  that  appears  it  may  be  wholly  spiritual;  for 
the  one  thing  referred  to  is  that  we  shall  be  like  him,  for  we 
shall  see  him  as  he  is,  and  such  seeing  is  purely  spiritual 
On  the  other  hand  the  Cospel,  which  is  said  to  be  so  much 
more  spiritual,  recognizes  the  messianic  function  of  raising  the 
dead, — "  An  hour  is  coming  in  which  all  that  are  in  the  graves 
shall  hear  his  voice,  and  shall  come  forth,  they  that  did  good 
unto  the  resurrection  of  life,  they  that  practised  evil  unto  the 
resurrection  of  judgment"  (v.  28,  29).  Dr  Martineau  admits 
that  these  words  refer  to  the  "  literally  dead,"  and  that  the 
evangelist  reserves  "the  last  day"  for  this  resurrection^;  but 
if  so,  the  writer  must  have  believed  in  Christ's  second  coming 
at  an  early  date.  The  last  chapter  of  the  Qospel  is  equally 
explicit, — "  If  I  will  that  he  tarry  till  I  come,  what  is  that  to 

*  P.  439,  note. 
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thee?"  (xxi  22).    There  are  also  several  other  passages  in 
which  the  second  coming,  though  it  may  be  of  a  spiritual 
kind,  is  distinctly  alluded  to : — "  I  am  coming  to  you.    Yet  a 
little  while,  and  the  world  beholds  me  no  more,  but  ye  behold 
me"  (xiv.  18,  19).    "I  go  away,  and  come  to  you"  (xiv.  28). 
**  A  little  while,  and  ye  behold  me  no  more,  and  again  a 
little  while,  and  ye  shall  see  me"  (xvi  16).    " He  that  loveth 
me  shall  be  loved  by  my  Father,  and  I  will  love  him,  and  will 
manifest  myself  to  him  "  (xiv.  21).    "  I  will  see  you  again,  and 
your  heart  shall  rejoice  "  (xvi  22).^    These  expressions  seem  to 
point  rather  to  a  continuous  spiritual  coming  to  believers' 
hearts  than  to  any  definite  and  external  fact;  but  if  tins  is 
inconsistent  with  the  language  of  the  Epistle,  it  is  still  more 
inconsistent  with  the  passage  in  the  Gospel  about  the  resur- 
rection.   The  ideas  with  which  we  are  dealing  are  not,  in  a 
mind  like  John's,  cut  up  and  distributed  into  neatly  labelled 
parcels,  but  have  a  largeness  and  vagueness  which  adapt  them 
to  varying  moods;  and  the  writer  expresses  them  in  words 
suited  to  his  immediate  purpose,  and  never  thinks  of  bringing 
his  statements  together,  and  seeing  how  far  they  logically 
cohere.    In  the  present  instances  I  can  see  nothing  but  phases 
of  the  same  mind,  now  rejoicing  in  the  clearness  of  a  constant 
spiritual  vision,  and  again  looking  forward  to  a  glory  to  be 
revealed. 

(5)  The  evangelist  retains  "  a  remnant  of  eschatology  in  the 
phrase  'the  last  day.'"  The  language  of  xiv.  2-4  and  xviL 
20-24  suggests  the  **  intended  fulfilment "  of  Christ's  promises 
<<  in  each  separate  disciple  successively  called  away.  But  the 
language  is  not  inconsistent  with  an  intermediate  sleep  of  the 
dead  till  their  number  was  made  up  and  the  moment  of 
awakening  should  have  arrived  for  alL    In  this  case  would 

1  In  xiy.  21,  ''manifest"  is  iiupwivm  ipMvriw.    In  the  £pi8tle  the  ex- 
pression is  iaif  ^oM^pmBft  iii.  3. 
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be  realised  that  other  word  of  Christ, '  This  is  the  will  of  him 
that  sent  me,  that  of  all  that  he  hath  given  me  I  should  lose 
nothing,  but  diould  raise  it  up  at  the  last  day '  (vi.  39).  The 
Gospel,  then,  and  the  Epistle  are  not  at  variance  as  to  the 
existence  of  a  'last  day/  But  in  their  account  of  it  they 
differ :  in  the  Epistle,  it  is  the  'judgment  day* '  Herein  is  love 
made  perfect,  that  we  may  have  boldness  in  the  day  of  judg- 
ment'  (iv.  ^7) ;  in  the  Gospel,  it  is  the  resurrection  day ;  and 
ihe  process  of  judgment  is  expressly  shifted  away  from  that 
future  day  into  the  present,  and  the  eternal  life  or  death 
determined  and  self -pronounced  already  in  the  devotion  or 
aversion  of  each  soul  to  the  Holy  One  of  God.  'He  that 
believeth^  on  him  is  not  judged :  and  he  that  believeth  not 
hath  been  judged  aJ/ready,  because  he  hath  not  believed  on 
the  name  of  the  only-begotten  Son  of  Qod'  (iii  18):  'If  any 
man  hear  my  sayings  and  keep  them  not,  I  judge  him  not ; 
for  Lcame  not  to  judge  the  world,  but  to  save  the  world.  He 
that  rejectetb  me  and  receiveth  not  my  sayings,  hath  one  that 
judgeth  him :  the  word  that  I  speak,  the  same  shall  judge  him 
in  the  last  day '  (xii.  47,  48)."  One  would  suppose  that  this 
last  quotation,  which  expressly  asserts  that  there  will  be  a 
judgment  in  the  last  day,  would  upset  the  entire  argument, 
though  Dr  Martmeau  is  not  impressed  by  this,  and  must,  I 
suppose,  have  understood  by  the  phrase  the  last  day  of 
each  disciple.  We  must,  however,  survey  the  facts  a  little 
more  fuDy,  as  they  are  very  instructive.  In  the  first  place, 
the  phrase  "the  last  day"  does  not  occur  in  the  Epistle  at  all, 
whereas  we  find  it  six  times  in  the  Gospel  (vL  39,  40,  44, 
54,  xi.  24,  xii.  48).  The  Epistle  refers  once  to  "the  day  of 
judgment"  (iv.  17),  and  this  is  the  only  allusion  which  it 
contains  to  a  last  day,  and  the  sole  ground  on  which  the 
above  argument  is  based,  for  the  "  last  hour  "  which  is  spoken 
of  in  ii  18  evidently  denotes  the  closing  period  of  the  world's 
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pre-messianic  history.  Further,  the  verse  which  speaks  of  a 
day  of  judgment  evidently  does  not  teach  that  the  righteous 
are  to  be  judged,  but  rather  the  contrary:  when  judgment 
falls  upon  the  world,  the  righteous  will  be  without  fear, 
because  they  are  as  Christ  himself,  and  their  love  has  been 
made  perfect,  so  that  they  abide  in  God,  and  God  in  them* 
Love  is  represented  as  the  very  substance  of  life : — "  We  have 
passed  out  of  death  into  life,  because  we  love  the  brethren ; 
he  that  loves  not  abides  in  death.  Everyone  that  hates  his 
brother  is  a  murderer,  and  ye  know  that  no  murderer  has 
eternal  life  abiding  in  him"  (iii.  14,  15).  Consequently  one 
has  not  to  wait  for  eternal  life ;  the  Christian  has  it  now : — 
"He  that  has  the  Son  has  the  life"  (v.  12).  "These  things 
I  wrote  to  you  that  ye  may  know  that  ye  have  eternal  life  " 
(v.  13).  When  to  these  quotations  we  add  the  fact  that  no 
resurrection  is  mentioned,  we  might  plausibly  argue  that  the 
Epistle  is  far  more  spiritual  than  the  Gospel,  and  knows 
nothing  of  its  mythological  conception  of  the  resurrection, 
the  dead  all  rising  up  out  of  their  graves  on  the  last  day. 
But  I  suppose  we  shall  not  wish  to  apply  this  dreary  literalism 
to  a  writer  like  the  evangelist. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  Gospel,  and  see  if  its  doctrine  of 
judgment  really  differs  essentially  from  that  of  the  Epistle. 
We  have  seen  that  he  that  rejects  Christ  is  to  be  judged  at 
the  last  day.  But  there  is  another  passage  equally  plain: 
they  that  practise  evil  are  at  a  certain  hour  to  come  forth  out 
of  their  tombs  "  unto  a  resurrection  of  judgment"  (v.  29).  On 
the  other  hand,  he  that  believes  "  has  eternal  life,  and  comes 
not  into  judgment,  but  has  passed  out  of  death  into  life " 
(v.  24).  Here  we  have  not  only  the  doctrine,  but  for  the  most 
part  the  very  language  of  the  Epistle.  The  words  "comes  not 
into  judgment "  are  not  in  the  Epistle,  but  their  meaning  is 
fully  implied  in  the  "boldness"  which  the  righteous  are  to 
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have  in  that  dreadful  day.  This  might  seem  a  sufficient 
reason  for  questioning  the  weight  of  the  argument,  but  it  is 
worth  while  noticing  a  few  other  passages,  which  show  that 
there  is  far  more  contradiction  between  different  statements  of 
the  Gospel  itself  than  there  is  between  the  (Jospel  and  the 
Epistle.  Christ  says  that  he  came  not  to  judge  the  world 
(iii.  17,  xii.  47),  and  that  he  judges  no  man  (viii  15).  But 
elsewhere  he  says,  "  I  have  many  things  to  speak  and  judge 
concerning  you"  (viii.  26),  and  that  the  Father  " has  given  all 
judgment  to  the  Son"  (v.  22),  and  "gave  him  authority  to 
execute  judgment,  because  he  is  the  Son  of  Man "  (v.  27) ; 
and  this  last  passage  is  in  immediate  connection  with  the  one 
already  quoted  about  the  resurrection.  In  these  passages  the 
judgment  is  future.  Elsewhere  it  is  past :  "  He  that  believes 
not  has  been  judged  already"  (iii  18).  "The  prince  of 
this  world  has  been  judged"  (xvi.  11).  Yet  again  it  is 
present:  "Now  is  the  judgment  of  this  world"  (xii.  31).! 
There  is  a  similar  variation  in  connection  with  the  doctrine 
of  the  resurrection.  We  have  seen  that  men  were  to  come 
out  of  their  tombs ;  and  we  learn  further  that  Christ  would 
personally  raise  the  believers  in  him  "in  the  last  day" 
(vi.  39,  40,  44,  54).  And  yet,  imbedded  within  these  very 
passages,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  we  are  taught  that  eternal  life 
ia  a  present  possession  (iii.  36,  v.  24,  vi.  47,  54).  And  not  only 
80,  but  when  Martha  declares  her  conviction  that  her  brother 
should  rise  in  the  resurrection  in  the  last  day,  Jesus  announces 
that  he  is  the  resurrection,  and  that  he  that  believes  on  him 
shall  live,  though  he  were  dead,  and  that  he  who  lives  and 
believes  on  him  shall  never  die  (xi.  25,  26).  Surely  these 
examples  show  that  we  must  not  bind  the  evangelist  to  a 
rigid  sense  for  every  phrase,  and  turn  the  flowing  and  vivid 
expressions  of  spiritual   thought   into   the  dead    fixity    of 
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inteUectaal  dogma.  We  most  understand  snch  sayings  in 
the  spirit,  and  not  in  the  letter;  and  the  spirit,  in  sympathetic 
communion  with  the  spirit  of  the  writer,  will  detect  hidden 
harmonies  which  the  intellect  fails  to  discover. 

On  a  survey,  then,  of  the  whole  case  I  am  unable  to 
perceive  fundamental  differences  of  conception.  On  the 
contrary  I  see  substantially  the  same  vein  of  thought, 
and  detect  the  same  mental  characteristics,  with  just  those 
shades  of  variation  which  one  may  expect  to  meet  in  the 
same  mind,  and  especially  in  a  mind  of  this  particular  order. 
I  am  therefore  obliged  to  adhere  to  the  ancient  view  that  the 
€}ospel  and  the  Epistle  are  works  of  the  same  author. 

We  are  on  less  certain  ground  when  we  attempt  to  deter- 
mine the  relative  dates  of  the  two  writings.  The  view  has 
often  been  adopted  that  they  belong  closely  to  one  another, 
and  that  the  Epistle  was  published  either  as  commendatory 
prolegomena  or  as  a  hortatory  postscript  to  the  Gospel;  and 
even  Bleek,  who  thinks  that  they  are  quite  independent  of 
one  another,  nevertheless  admits  that  they  are  connected  in  so 
many  ways  that  they  cannot  have  been  far  apart  in  the  time 
of  their  composition.^  We  have  no  external  evidence  to 
determine  this  question;  but  lightfoot  calls  attention  to  a 
curious  fact,  which  may  have  some  bearing  on  the  subject 
"The  writer"  of  the  Muratorian  Canon  ''detaches  the  First 
Epistle  of  St  John  from  the  Second  and  Third,  and  connects 
it  with  the  Gospel  Either  he  himself,  or  some  earlier 
authority  whom  he  copied,  would  appear  to  have  used  a 
manuscript  in  which  it  occupied  this  position."*  May  we 
suppose  that  the  Gospel  and  the  Epistle  were  originally 
published  together,  and  became  detached  only  when  the 
Gospels  were  grouped  into  one  dass  of  writings  and  the 

>  EinleiLf  pp.  767-8. 
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Epistles  into  another?  This  is  not  impossible;  but  the 
evidence  is  not  sufficient  to  justify  any  confident  conclusion, 
lightfoot,  however,  who  believes  that  his  view  that  the 
Epistle  is  a  postscript  is  "strongly  confirmed"  by  the 
Muratorian  Canon,  relies  upon  internal  evidence.  The  Gospel 
ends  with  the  endorsement  of  the  elders,  to  whom  it  has  been 
dictated, — ^"This  is  the  disciple  which  testifieth  of  these 
things,  and  wrote  these  things,  and  v)e  hru/w  that  his 
testimony  is  true."  Then  comes  the  hortatory  postscript, 
"  which  was  intended  (we  may  suppose)  to  be  circulated  with 
the  narrative.  It  has  no  opening  salutation,  like  the  two 
Epistles  proper — ^the  second  and  third — which  bear  the  same 
Apostle's  name.  It  begins  at  once  with  a  reference  to  the 
Gospel  narrative  which  (on  this  hypothesis)  has  preceded.  .... 
The  use  of  the  plural  here^  links  on  the  opening  of  the 
Epistle  with  the  dose  of  the  Gospel  The  Apostle  begins  by 
associating  with  himself  the  elders,  who  have  certified  to  the 
authorship  and  authenticity  of  the  narrative.  Having  done 
this,  he  changes  to  the  singula^-,  and  speaks  in  his  own  name — 
'I  write.'  The  opening  phrase  of  the  Epistle,  'That  which 
was  from  the  beginning,'  is  explained  by  the  opening  phrase 
of  the  Gospel,  *  In  the  beginning  was  the  Word.'  The  whole 
Epistle  is  a  devotional  and  moral  application  of  the  main 
ideas  which  are  evolved  historically  in  the  sayings]  and  doings 
of  Christ  recorded  in  the  Gospel.  The  most  perplexing 
saying  in  the  Epistle,  *  He  that  came  by  water  and  by  blood,' 
illustrates  and  is  itself  illustrated  by  the  most  perplexing 
incident  in  the  Gk)spel,  'There  came  forth  water  and  blood.' 
We  understand  at  length,  why  in  the  Gospel  so  much  stress  is 
laid  on  the  veracity  of  the  eye-witness  just  at  this  point,  when 
we  see  from  the  Epistle  what  significance  the  writer  would 
attach  to  the  incident,  as  symbolizing  Christ's  healing  power."* 


1  "  Which  we  have  heard,"  etc  *  lb.,  pp.  187-8. 
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intellectual  dogma.  We  most  understand  such  sayings  in 
the  spirit,  and  not  in  the  letter;  and  the  spirit,  in  sympathetic 
communion  with  the  spirit  of  the  writer,  will  detect  hidd^i 
harmonies  which  the  intellect  fails  to  discover. 

On  a  survey,  then,  of  the  whole  case  I  am  unable  to 
perceive  fundamental  differences  of  conception.  On  the 
contrary  I  see  substantiaUy  the  same  vein  of  thought, 
and  detect  the  same  mental  characteristics,  with  just  those 
shades  of  variation  which  one  may  expect  to  meet  in  the 
same  mind,  and  especiaUy  in  a  mind  of  this  particular  order. 
I  am  therefore  obliged  to  adhere  to  the  ancient  view  that  the 
Gospel  and  the  Epistle  are  works  of  the  same  author. 

We  are  on  less  certain  ground  when  we  attempt  to  deter- 
mine the  relative  dates  of  the  two  writinga  The  view  has 
often  been  adopted  that  they  belong  closely  to  one  another, 
and  that  the  Epistle  was  published  either  as  commendatory 
prolegomena  or  as  a  hortatory  postscript  to  the  Gospel ;  and 
even  Bleek,  who  thinks  that  they  are  quite  independent  of 
one  another,  nevertheless  admits  that  they  are  connected  in  so 
many  ways  that  they  cannot  have  been  far  apart  in  the  time 
of  their  composition.^  We  have  no  external  evidence  to 
determine  this  question;  but  lightfoot  calls  attention  to  a 
curious  fact,  which  may  have  some  bearing  on  the  subject 
"The  writer"  of  the  Muratorian  Canon  "detaches  the  First 
Epistle  of  St  John  from  the  Second  and  Third,  and  connects 
it  with  the  Gospel  Either  he  himself,  or  some  earli^ 
authority  whom  he  copied,  would  appear  to  have  used  a 
manuscript  in  which  it  occupied  this  position."^  May  we 
suppose  that  the  Gospel  and  the  Epistle  were  originally 
published  together,  and  became  detached  only  when  the 
Gospels  were  grouped  into  one  dass  of  writings  and  the 
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Epistles  into  another?  This  is  not  impossible;  but  the 
evidence  is  not  sufficient  to  justify  any  confident  conclusion. 
Ldghtfoot,  however,  who  believes  that  his  view  that  the 
Epistle  is  a  postscript  is  "strongly  confirmed"  by  the 
Moratorian  Canon,  relies  upon  internal  evidence.  The  Gospel 
ends  with  the  endorsement  of  the  elders,  to  whom  it  has  been 
dictated, — ^"This  is  the  disciple  which  testifieth  of  these 
things,  and  wrote  these  things,  and  we  Imow  that  his 
testimony  is  true."  Then  comes  the  hortatory  postscript, 
"  which  was  intended  (we  may  suppose)  to  be  circulated  with 
the  narrative.  It  has  no  opening  salutation,  like  the  two 
Epistles  proper — the  second  and  third — ^which  bear  the  same 
Apostle's  name.  It  begins  at  once  with  a  reference  to  the 
Gospel  narrative  which  (on  this  hypothesis)  has  preceded.  .... 
The  use  of  the  plural  here^  links  on  the  opening  of  the 
Epistle  with  the  dose  of  the  Gospel.  The  Apostle  begins  by 
associating  with  himself  the  elders,  who  have  certified  to  the 
authorship  and  authenticity  of  the  narrative.  Having  done 
this,  he  changes  to  the  singular,  and  speaks  in  his  own  name — 
*I  write.'  The  opening  phrase  of  the  Epistle,  'That  which 
was  from  the  beginning,'  is  explained  by  the  opening  phrase 
of  the  Gospel, '  In  the  beginning  was  the  Word.'  The  whole 
Epistle  is  a  devotional  and  moral  application  of  the  main 
ideas  which  are  evolved  historically  in  the  sayings' and  doings 
of  Christ  recorded  in  the  Gospel.  The  most  perplexing 
saying  in  the  Epistle,  *  He  that  came  by  water  and  by  blood,' 
illustrates  and  is  itself  illustrated  by  the  most  perplexing 
incident  in  the  Gk)spel,  'There  came  forth  water  and  blood.' 
We  understand  at  length,  why  in  the  Gospel  so  much  stress  is 
laid  on  the  veracity  of  the  eye-witness  just  at  this  point,  when 
we  see  from  the  Epistle  what  significance  the  writer  would 
attach  to  the  incident,  as  symbolizing  Christ's  healing  power."* 
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I  have  quoted  this  passage  at  length  on  account  of  the  interest 
of  the  suggestion  which  it  contains ;  but  I  am  afraid  we  can 
hardly  regard  it  as  more  than  the  plausible  conjecture  of  a 
learned  and  thoughtful  man.  It  may,  however,  help  to 
establish  the  close  proximity  of  the  two  works  in  their  date  of 
publication.  But  there  are  other  apparent  references  to  the 
Gospel  which  have  been  pointed  out  in  the  Epistle.  Epistle 
ii.  7-8  (compare  iii.  23),  where  the  new  commandment  of  love 
is  spoken  of,  reminds  one  of  the  Gospel  xiii.  34,  xv.  10,  12. 
Epistle  V.  9,  the  testimony  of  God  concerning  his  Son,  is 
explained  by  the  Gospel,  v.  32,  x,  25.  Epistle  iii  8,  "The 
devil  sins  from  the  beginning,"  resembles  John  viii.  44,  the 
devil  "was  a  murderer  from  the  beginning,"  Epistle  v,  13, 
"  These  things  I  wrote  to  you  who  believe  on  the  name  of  the 
Son  of  Qod,  that  ye  may  know  that  ye  have  eternal  life," 
seems  modelled  upon  John  xx.  31,  "These  tilings  have  been 
written,  that  ye  may  believe  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  the  Son 
of  God,  and  that  believing  ye  may  have  life  in  his  name." 
In  ii.  12-14  the  thrice-repeated  ypaipa  refers  to  the  Epistle, 
and  eypayfra  is  most  easily  explained  as  an  aUusion  to  the 
Gospel.  This  last  instance,  if  we  could  be  sure  of  the 
reference  of  eypayfra^  would  decide  the  order  of  composition ; 
but  the  rest  hardly  pass  beyond  resemblances  of  thought  and 
expression,  which  might  be  indefinitely  multiplied,  and  do  not 
determine  on  which  side  the  priority  liea  Moreover  we  must 
not  altogether  lose  sight  of  Bleek's  suggestion,  that  the 
substance  of  John's  Gospel  was  probably  known  from 
frequent  oral  repetition  before  it  was  committed  to  writing. 
In  opposition  to  the  foregoing  view,  Beuss  ^  maintains  the 
priority  of  the  Epistle.  The  Logos-doctrine  is  not  yet  for- 
mulated. If  this  8u-gument  is  valid,  we  must  allow  at  least  a 
reasonable  interval  between  the  two  works ;  but  I  am  inclined 
1  QtkhichU  der  heilgen  Schrtflm  N.T^  §  225. 
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to  think  that  it  assumes  a  more  complete  sjrstem  of  thought 
than  can  be  found  in  either.    The  Logos-doctrine,  as  such, 
does  not  appear  in  the  Qospel  beyond  the  Proem ;  and  there  it 
is  sketched  in  grand  outlines,  which  required  a  great  deal  of 
filling  in  with  philosophical  comment  to  bring  it  into  the 
shape  of  the  later  dogma.    Then  I  am  by  no  means  sure  that 
"the  Logos"  of  the  Qospel,  and  "the  Logos  of  life"  of  the 
Epistle,  are  not  much  more  closely  related  than  they  appear 
to  those  who  look  at  them  only  through  the  haze  of  philo- 
sophical comment.    They  seem  to  be  two  ways  of  endeavour- 
ing to  express  the  same  grand  and  living  thought,  which  had 
not  yet  taken  precise  and  permanent  form,  but  seemed  still 
to  hesitate,  whether  to  cast  itself  in  a  Hebrew  or  a  Grecian 
mould.    Again,  the  reference  to  an  aSXo^  irapwcXnTo^  in  the 
Qospel,  xiv.  16,  seems  to  be  subsequent  to  the  Epistle,  ii.  i. 
If  we  had  only  a  literary  dependence  to  think  of,  this  would 
be  a  strong  argument;  but  if  the  writer  was  in  the  habit  of 
speaking  of  Jesus  as  a  7ra/>aicXi7ro9,  nothing  could  be  more 
natural  than  his  use  of  the  word  aX\o^  when  he  was  applying 
the  same  title  to  the  Spirit.    Lastly,  the  less  spiritual  escha- 
tolpgy  seems  to  point  to  an  earlier  date.    We  have  already 
dealt  with  this  subject;  and  if  the  observations  then  made 
were  correct,  this  argument  too  falls  to  the  ground.    Perhaps, 
then,  we  are  safe  in  saying  that  the  evidence  inclines  slightly 
in  favour  of  the  later  date  of  the  Epistle;  but  I  do  not  think 
we  should  be  justified  in  expressing  a  very  confident  opinion. 
We  are  more  secure  in  affirming  the  probability  that  both 
works  belong  to  the  same  period,  and  that  the  man  who  was 
acquainted  with  one  was  acquainted  with  the  other. 
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THE  EPISTLE  OF  POLYCABP 

We  come  now  to  the  Epistle  of  Polycarp,  Bishop  of  Smyrna. 
The  genuineness  of  this  Epistle  has  been  called  in  question,  I 
think  upon  very  insufficient  grounda  It  would  occupy  far 
too  much  of  our  time  to  examine  the  evidence  in  detfidl ;  and, 
as  I  have  nothing  fresh  to  add,  I  must  be  content  with  point- 
ing out  the  main  directions  which  the  controversy  assumes, 
and  referring  the  reader  for  full  information  to  Lightfoot's 
Essay 8  on  Svjpernai/wrcd  Religion,  and  his  great  edition  of 
the  Apostolic  Fathers,  Part  11. 

In  one  of  the  passages  in  which  Iren»us  alludes  to  his 
acquaintance  with  Polycarp,  he  states  that  there  is  extant,  a 
letter  of  Polycarp's  addressed  to  the  Philippians,  "  from  which 
those  who  wish,  and  care  for  their  own  salvation,  can  learn 
the  character  of  his  faith  and  the  preaching  of  the  truth,"  ^ 
This  is  very  strong  external  evidence ;  for  it  not  only  gives 
the  personal  belief  of  a  pupil  of  Poljrcarp's,  but  it  implies  that 
it  was  in  such  general  circulation  that  there  would  be  no 
difficulty  in  obtaining  a  copy.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that 
the  church  at  Philippi  was  acquainted  with  it,  and  they  must 
have  known  whether  it  was  a  recent  production  or  not.  That 
the  churches  in  Asia  accepted  it  as  genuine,  we  may  gather 
from  the  statement  of  Jerome  that  down  to  his  time  it  was 
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read  "in  Asice  conventu"^  Iren»us  does  not  indeed  say 
anything  which  necessarily  identifies  the  letter  with  that 
which  has  come  down  to  us;  but  there  is  no  competitor  in 
the  field,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt,  and  I  believe  it  was 
not  tiU  recently  doubted,  that  the  extant  letter  is  the  one 
referred  to.  This  external  evidence  is  strongly  confirmed  by 
the  internal.  The  Epistle  professes  to  be  by  Polycarp,  so 
that,  if  not  his,  it  is  a  deliberate  forgery.  But  there  is  no 
appearance  of  forgery  about  it.  It  is  modest,  simple,  and 
devout,  and  suits  aU  that  we  know  of  the  character  of  the 
alleged  author.  The  undeveloped  condition  of  the  doctrine, 
and  the  nature  of  the  allusions  to  ecclesiastical  organization, 
alike  point  to  a  very  early  date,  and  there  is  nothing  which 
indicates  a  later  time.  Why,  then,  is  its  genuineness 
doubted?  Mainly  because  it  bears  witness  to  the  existence 
of  the  Ignatian  letters  and  to  the  journey  of  Ignatius  to  his 
martyrdom  in  Bome.^  This  opens  up  a  vast  subject,  which  it 
is  impossible  for  us  to  discuss;  but  I  must  indicate  very 
briefly  its  bearing  on  the  question  before  us. 

A  number  of  epistles  have  come  down  to  us  under  the  name 
of  Ignatius,  bishop  of  Antioch  in  Syria.  These  letters  exist 
in  three  forms  or  recensiona  The  first  contains  only  three 
epistles,  which  have  been  preserved,  in  this  form,  only  in  a 
Syriac  version.  The  second  comprises  seven  epistles,  the 
three  of  the  Syri€kC  version  in  an  amplified  form,  and  four 
othera  Of  this  recension  we  possess  the  original  Qreek,  as 
well  as  translations  in  Latin  and  Armenian,  and  fragments  in 
Syriac  and  Coptic.  This  is  referred  to  sometimes  as  the 
shorter  Greek,  sometimes  as  the  Vossian  recension,  the  Qreek 
of  six  of  the  epistles  having  been  published  for  the  first  time 
by  Isaac  Voss,  in   1646.    The  third  form  includes  thirteen 

^  Vir.  iU.^  xvlL  ;  Lightfoot,  Essays^  p.  105,  note  2. 
^  ix.  and  xiii. 
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letters,  of  which  one,  however,  is  addressed  to  Ignatins, 
instead  of  professing  to  be  written  by  him.  Seven  of  the 
epistles  are  an  enlarged  edition  of  those  embraced  by  the 
second  recension.  This  largest  form  has  been  preserved  in 
Greek  and  Latin ;  and  the  six  additional  epistles,  having  been 
added  to  the  second  form,  have  been  translated  also  into 
the  other  languages  mentioned  under  that  head.  Lightfoot 
purposes  to  distinguish  these  three  collections  as  the  short, 
middle,  and  long  forms  or  recensions  respectively.^  It  is 
admitted  on  aU  hands  that  the  long  form  isspurioua  Curet(m, 
who  discovered  and  published  the  ancient  Syriac  version,^ 
maintained  that  we  were  at  last  in  possession  of  the  genuine 
Ignatius,  and  in  this  conviction  he  was  followed  by  many 
learned  men.  Others,  however,  still  defended  both  the  priority 
and  the  genuineness  of  the  middle  recension,  and  Lightfoot 
has  devoted  all  the  resources  of  his  learning  to  the  establish- 
ment of  this  position.  Others,  again,  and  especially  the 
adherents  of  the  Tubingen  school,  regard  the  whole  literature 
as  spurious.* 

Now,  even  if  it  could  be  shown  that  all  tiiese  letters  were 
spurious,  I  cannot  see  that  we  should  be  obliged  to  reject  the 
Epistle  of  Polycarp ;  for  it  might  still  be  true  that  Ignatius 
was  taken  to  Rome  to  be  martyred,  and  that  on  the  journey 
he  wrote  tiie  letters  to  whidi  tiie  Epistle  of  Polycarp  allode& 
For  some  unknown  reason  these  letters  may  have  perished, 
and  others  have  been  forged  at  a  latw  time  in  their  place,  or 
they  may  have  been  so  tampered  with  that  we  can  no  longer 
depend  upon  them.  I  am  not  saying  that  this  is  likely,  but 
only  that  it  is  less  unlikely  than  that  an  epistle  which  bears 
every  mark  of  genuineness  should  be  a  forgery;  for  we 
mnst  remember  that  the  allusions  are  not  of  a  kind  to  identify 

^  For  the  above,  see  Liglitfoot,  ApostoUe  Fathersy 'Peat  XL  YoL  i  pp.  70  tqq. 
*  London,  1845.  ^  ^^  Lightfoot,  «6.,  p.  280  9qq. 
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any  of  the  Ignatian  letters  which  have  come  down  to  us. 
This  view  is  confirmed  by  a  fact  whidi  I  think  lightf oot  has 
preyed  to  demonstration,  that  the  Epistles  of  Polycarp  and  of 
Ignatius  have  not  been  written  by  the  same  hand,  and  that 
the  former  is  in  no  way  designed  to  support  the  ecclesiastical 
position  maintained  by  the  latter.  There  would  therefore  be 
no  inconsistency  in  accepting  the  Epistle  of  Polycarp  as 
oonelusive  evidence  that  there  was  once  a  genuine  Ignatian 
literature,  and  at  the  same  time  entertaining  doubts  whether 
we  could  depend  upon  any  of  the  forms  in  whidi  that 
literature  has  reached  our  own  time.  Accordingly  it  is 
not  necessary  for  us  here  to  attempt  to  come  to  a  decision 
in  the  controversy  about  the  Epistles  of  Ignatius;  for 
whatever  may  be  the  ultimate  verdict,  I  think  we  may 
still  retain  the  conviction  that  the  Epistle  of  Polycarp  is 
g^uine. 

A  fresh  attack,  however,  proceeding  upon  other  grounds, 
has  been  made  by  the  Bev.  Jo&  M.  Cotterill  in  a  long  article 
contained  in  the  Jcwmal  of  Philology,  voL  xix.,  na  38, 1891. 
The  writer  suggests  that  the  Epistle  was  forged  by  Antiochus 
PaUastrnenms,  a  writer  of  the  early  part  of  the  seventh  century, 
whose  130  Homilies  recommend  various  moral  duties,  and 
enforce  their  lesscms  by  quotations  from  the  Scriptures  and 
the  Fathers.  The  Epistle  and  the  Homilies  coincide  In  two 
passages  of  some  length  as  well  as  in  some  minor  expres- 
sions ;  and  Mr  Cotterill  contends  that  these  are  so  related  to 
one  another  as  to  prove  that  the  indebtedness  is  on  the  side 
of  the  Epistle.  He  professes  to  take  as  his  model  Bishop 
lightfoot's  investigation  of  a  similar  connection  between  the 
long  form  of  the  Ignatian  Epistles  and  the  Apostolical 
Constitutions.^  These  writings  exhibit  frequent  and  minute 
ccnncidences,  and  tiie  question  is,  which  is  dependent  on  the 
>  In  the  Apo$MU  F^iOms^  Part  II.  Vol  i.  p.  263  «gr. 
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other?  Lightfoot  "invites  his  readers  to  place  the  language 
of  parallel  passages  with  their  contexts  side  by  side,  and  to 
conclude  that  that  writer  whose  language  is  again  and  again 
explained  by  the  other  must  needs  have  been  the  copyist."  ^ 
This  is  the  obvious,  and  indeed  the  only,  course  to  pursue  in 
a  case  of  this  kind ;  and  it  is  clear  that  the  evidence  might 
be  of  every  degree  of  strength,  from  zero  up  to  a  proof  which 
would  convince  every  reasonable  mind.  Now  I  think  Light- 
foot  has  established  a  high  probability  for  his  thesis,  that  the 
Ignatian  forger  is  dependent  on  the  Apostolical  Constitutions, 
for  he  not  only  produces  obscure  or  inaccurate  statements  of 
the  former  which  atre  at  once  explained  by  the  parallel  pas- 
sages in  the  latter,  but  he  shows  that  in  one  instance  the 
writer  "accidentally  betrays  the  source  of  his  obligations," 
by  enjoining  reverence  for  the  bishop  "according  as  the 
blessed  apostles  ordained  for  you,"  and  he  points  out  an 
addition  in  the  enumeration  of  church  officers  which  suggests 
a  later  date.  This  convincing  investigation,  on  which  Mr 
Cotterill  bestows  extravagant  praise,  apparently  for  tiie 
purpose  of  depreciating  Lightfoot's  work  in  general,  occupies 
a  little  more  than  a  page.  Li  the  long  article  on  the  Epistle 
of  Polycarp  there  is  not  a  single  item  of  evidence  which,  to 
my  mind,  has  anything  approaching  the  same  cogency.  There 
is  no  accidental  allusion  in  the  Epistle  to  the  authority  of  a 
certain  Homily.  There  is  no  introduction  of  later  names 
or  ideas.  I  venture  to  think  there  is  not  a  single  passage 
which  requires  to  be  explained  by  the  Homilies ;  and  I  believe 
the  most  that  can  be  justly  said  is  that  there  are  a  few 
instances  which  might  be  explained  in  the  way  which  Mr 
(Dotterill  suggests  if  we  knew  that  the  two  works  were  nearly 
contemporary,  and  were  doubtful  which  was  prior.  This 
position  could  be  established  only  by  a  minute  verbal  examina- 

^  Article,  p.  25a 
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tion,  on  which  we  cannot  enter  here ;  but  a  few  more  general 
considerations  may  be  advanced. 

First,  we  must  notice  the  character  of  the  proposition  which 
is  to  be  proved.  In  the  case  of  the  Ignatian  letters  we  know 
from  internal  evidence  that  the  long  recension  is  much  later 
than  the  time  of  Ignatius,  and  there  is  nothing  improbable  in 
the  assertion  that  it  is  later  than  the  Apostolical  Constitutions. 
Accordingly  we  are  satisfied  with  a  degree  of  evidence  which 
might  not  be  considered  adequate  in  the  face  of  a  very  strong 
coanter  probability.  But  we  know  from  the  testimony  of 
Iren^us  and  others,  that  an  alleged  epistle  of  Polycarp  to  the 
Pbilippians  was  extant  centuries  before  the  time  of  Antiochus. 
The  extant  Epistle  is  the  only  one  with  which  we  are 
acquainted,  and  it  contains  no  internal  mark  of  being 
composed  in  the  seventh  century,  or  at  any  date  subsequent  to 
the  time  of  Polycarp.  We  are  therefore  obliged  to  make 
several  improbable  suppositiona  If  the  original  Epistle  was 
extant  (and  we  know  that  it  was  extant  for  centuries),  it 
would  have  been  absurd  to  forge  a  new  one  in  the  hope  of 
superseding  it,  and  especially  one  so  colourless  as  to  answer 
no  useful  purpose.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  all  interest  in  the 
Epistle  had  died  out,  so  that  it  was  no  longer  in  circulation, 
then  again  there  was  no  motive  for  the  forgery,  for  no  one 
wanted  to  know  what  Polycarp  had  said.  In  either  case  one 
would  expect  some  insertions  bearing  on  questions  of  the  time, 
and  betraying  to  a  discerning  eye  a  state  of  things  much  later 
than  the  beginning  of  the  second  century.  That  a  forgery  of 
this  kind  should  be  attempted  is  in  a  high  degree  im- 
probable. 

But  if  the  forgery  was  undertaken,  several  curious  points 
had  to  be  attended  to.  Severus  of  Antioch  (c.  a.d.  513-518) 
quotes,  in  Syriac,  two  passages  expressly  from  Polycarp's 
Epistle ;  and  Mr  Cotterill  admits  that  this  is  rather  "  a  strong 
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fact."  ^  But  it  is  easily  got  over.  Antiochus  was  acquainted 
with  the  writings  of  Severos,  and  cunningly  inserted  the 
quotations  in  his  forgery.  But  his  cleverness  had  to  go  a 
little  farther.  Eusebius  also  quotes  a  passage,^  and  this  too  is 
inserted.  These  insertions  are  so  carefully  made  that  they  do 
not  betray  the  awkwardness  of  the  joining.  The  style,  more- 
over, excites  no  suspicions;  but  then  Mr  Cotterill  thinks  a 
forger  "can  assume  any  style  he  wishes."'  Some  other 
curious  points  had  also  to  be  attended  ta  Euselnus  tells  us 
that  Polycarp  ''has  used  certain  testimonies  from  the  First 
Epistle  of  Peter  "^;  and  accordingly  these  testimonies  are  duly 
interlarded,  and  the  name  of  Peter  as  the  author  is  judiciously 
suppressed,  although  the  forger  introduces  the  name  of  Paul. 
Again,  he  inserts  an  expression  which  Polycarp  is  said  to  have 
once  addressed  to  Marcion,  "the  first-bom  of  Satan"^;  and 
lest  this  should  look  suspicious  he  judiciously  omits  a  familiar 
exclamation,  "  0  good  God,  to  what  times  hast  thou  kept  me, 
that  I  should  endure  these  things  ?"^  The  author,  too,  with 
great  astuteness  introduces  two  names,  Crescens  and  Valois, 
both  Latin,  and  both  found  in  inscriptions  at  Philippi,  which 
was  a  Boman  colony.  ^  I  suppose  all  this  is  not  beyond  the 
power  of  a  clever  and  learned  forger;  but  it  certainly  gives 
an  air  of  extravagance  to  the  hypothesis,  and  leads  us  to  sedc 
for  much  stronger  evidence  than  is  offered  before  we  can 
accept  it. 

Once  more,  it  seems  very  improbable  that,  if  Antiochus  did 
wish  to  forge  an  epistle  for  no  conceivable  purpose,  he  would 
have  incorporated  passages  from  his  own  works,  and  with 
just  such  slight  variations  of  reading  as  one  might  expect  to 

^  P.  252.  «  H.  E.y  ill  36.  '  P.  249. 

*  H.  E.,  iv.  14.  *  Iron.,  hl  iii  4. 

*  Iren.,  Ep,  ad  Fhrinwrrii  in  Eoseb.,  H,  E^  v.  20. 
7  8ee  Lightfoot,  n.  i.  p.  600. 
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find  when  the  words  of  an  author  are  not  avowedly  repro- 
duced. If  he  could  make  so  much  of  the  Epistle  new,  he  need 
hardly  have  &llen  back  for  a  small  part  of  it  on  what  he  had 
abeady  written;  and  if  he  introduced  these  portions  in  order 
that  readers  might  suppose  that  the  parallel  passages  in  the 
Homilies  were  quoted  from  them,  he  displayed  an  extra- 
ordinary refinem^it  and  skill  in  the  forger's  art  But  if  the 
Epistle  was  written,  not  by  Antiochus  himself,  but  by  some 
later  adventurer  who  made  use  of  the  Homilies  for  his  purpose, 
then  why  was  he  so  modest  in  his  borrowing,  instead  of 
bringing  together  the  greater  part  of  his  material  from  this 
ample  mine  ? 

Again,  in  one  of  the  two  considerable  passages  which  are 
found  in  both  works,  a  decisive  mark  of  later  date  is  presented 
by  the  Homilies.^  Polycarp*  describes  the  character  by 
which  "the  presbyters"  should  be  distinguished ;  the  Homily* 
begins  with  a  change  of  terminology,  and  says  that  "the 
priests^  ought  to  be  imitators  of  their  chief-priest,  as  he  also 
is  of  the  chief  priest  Christ."  The  idea  that  the  Christian 
minisiay  was  a  priesUiood  was  one  whidi  a  writer  of  the 
seventh  century  would  have  been  likely  to  carry  back  into 
the  second,  for  he  would  naturally  have  supposed  that  the 
sacerdotal  constitution  had  existed  from  the  first.  It  is 
therefore  extremely  improbable  that  Antiochus  deliberately 
changed  "priests"  into  "presbyters"  to  suit  the  time  of 
Polycarp,  especially  as  Christ  is  referred  to  in  the  Epistle  ^  as 
"  the  eternal  high-priesi" 

That  Antiochus  does  not  mention  Polycarp  when  he  quotes 
him  is  in  accordance  with  his  almost  invariable  practice  in 
citing  ancient  ecclesiastical  writers.  Mr  Cotterill,  appealing  to 
Idghtfoofs  remark  that  the  Epistle  is  "  essentially  common- 

1  See  the  paasagee  in  the  article,  p.  247  09.  '  vL 

*  123.  *  T»irt  l€pus.  •  xiL 
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place/'  declares  that  "there  is  nothing  in  its  contents  to 
explain  the  lively  interest  in  it  which  Antiochns  must  have 
felt  if  he  had  any  knowledge  of  it  at  all."  ^  It  is  a  sufficient 
reply  that  the  position  of  Polycarp  in  the  early  Church  might 
well  create  an  interest  in  his  work  far  exceeding  its  literary 
merits,  and  that  the  two  main  passages  which  are  quoted, 
relating  to  the  character  of  presbyters  and  of  deacons,  are 
good  and  appropriate. 

On  the  whole,  then,  I  can  at  present  regard  Mr  Cotterill's 
attempt  only  as  a  critical  exercise.  There  are  few  theses  in 
support  of  which  it  is  not  possible  to  find  some  arguments ; 
but  I  think  this  hypothesis  is  encompassed  with  difficulties 
which  can  be  set  aside  only  by  a  very  different  order  of 
evidence  from  any  which  has  been  produced.* 

It  is  very  easy  to  make  light  of  the  history  of  Polycarp, 
because  to  most  people  he  is  only  a  shadowy  name.  Never- 
theless the  few  facts  that  we  know  of  him  are  of  singular  im- 
portance. At  the  time  of  his  martyrdom  he  had  served  Christ 
for  eighty-six  years;  and  from  this  great  age  we  may  reasonably 
suppose  that  he  was  bom  in  a  Christian  family.  The  date  of 
his  death  was  formerly  fixed  at  167  A.D. ;  but  a  very  searching 
investigation  has  established  a  probability,  amounting  almost 
to  proof,  that  it  really  took  place  about  155  or  156,  or,  more 
exactly,  February  23,  155.*  He  was  therefore  bom  at  least  as 
early  as  69  or  70,  and  was  a  man  in  the  full  vigour  of  his 

*  P.  242. 

^  There  is  a  long  and  careful  reply  to  Mr  Cotterill  by  Dr  C.  Taylor  in 
the  next  number  of  the  JowmaL  of  Philology  (VoL  xx.,  Na  39,  pp.  65-110). 
The  article  examines  the  arguments  in  considerable  detail,  and  also  throws 
much  light  on  the  relation  of  Hermas  to  Polycarp. 

3  See  Lightfoofs  Essay  on  the  "Date  of  the  Martyrdom"  iaApoOoUe  FtxUmt^ 
n.  i.  p.  646  9qq,  Also  the  valuable  discussion  in  Hamack  (Ohironologie  der 
aUchri$Uichen  LiUeratwr,  i  p.  334  tqq,)^  who  notices  the  views  of  Zahn  (p.  342 
sqq,),  and  of  Schmid  (p.  349  $qq.).  See  also  the  more  recent  investigation 
of  Corssen  in  the  ZeiUchr,  fur  die  neuL  JVm,y  1902,  pp.  61  Bgq, 
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powers  at  the  opening  of  the  second  century ;  and  from  that 
time,  for  more  than  half  a  century,  he  occupied  a  prominent 
position  in  the  churches  of  Asia,  so  that,  at  the  time  of  his 
martyrdom,  he  was  known  as  the  father  of  the  Christians. 
We  have  no  reason  for  ascribing  to  him  any  particular  talent 
or  learning;  but  he  must  have  had  those  gifts  of  character 
and  practical  good  sense,  without  which  he  could  not  have  won 
such  long-continued  and  such  general  respect.  Of  course,  we 
know  that  in  the  nature  of  things  there  must  have  been  many 
men  whose  lives  bridged  the  interval  from  the  close  of  the 
Apostolic  age  to  the  middle  of  the  second  century ;  but  we  are 
more  impressed  by  our  acquaintance  with  this  one  influential 
man,  who  knew  the  Apostle  John,  and  was  listened  to  by 
Irenaeus. 

We  must  now  return  to  the  Epistle.  It  was  written  about 
the  time  of  the  martyrdom  of  Ignatius,  before  tidings  of  the 
closing  scene  had  reached  Asia.  The  martyrdom  took  place 
possibly  as  late  as  118,  perhaps  as  early  as  no,  and  within 
these  limits  the  Epistle  must  have  been  writt^n.^  At  the 
beginning  of  chapter  vii.  are  the  words,  IIo^  yap,  h^  &v  fifi 
o/AoXoy^  'Ifiorovv  ^pitrrov  ev  crapKi  iXfiKvdh/cu,  avrlxpurro^  ia-riv. 
These  words  at  once  remind  us  of  i  John  iv.  2-3,  with 
perhaps  a  blending  of  ii.  22,  and  possibly  of  the  Second 
Epistle,  7.  A  phrase  which  presently  follows,  €k  rod  SiafioXov 
eoTiVt  occurs  in  I  John  iii  8,  and  the  reference  to  to  /jLaprvpiov 
Tov  (rravpov  may  have  been  suggested  by  the  incident  related 
in  John  xix.  34  aq.^  Those,  however,  who  love  hasty  judgments 
can  very  easily  dispose  of  this  apparent  evidence.  The  Epistle 
of  John  is  not  mentioned;  the  words  axe  not  given  as  a 

1  Hamack  has  examined  the  question  with  marked  caution,  and  has 
reached  the  conclusion  that  the  letters  are  genuine,  and  were  composed  in 
the  last  years  of  Trajan  (110-117),  or  perhaps  some  years  later  (117-125). 
Chr(m,y  p.  406. 

^  See  Lightfoof  8  note. 
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quotation;  they  are  not  the  same  as  the  words  in  the  Epistle; 
and  they  are  followed  by  further  statements  of  a  similar  kind 
which  no  one  supposes  to  be  a  quotation : — ''  Whosoever  does 
not  confess  the  testimony  of  the  cross,  is  from  the  devil ;  and 
whosoever  perverts  the  oracles  of  the  Lord  to  his  own  desires, 
and  says  there  is  neither  resurrection  nor  judgment,  he  is  first* 
bom  of  Satan."  If,  then,  we  had  nothing  to  guide  our  judg- 
ment but  a  comparison  of  the  two  passages,  we  might  think  it 
very  doubtful  whether  they  were  not  the  accidental  utterances 
of  similar  phrases  by  members  of  the  same  school,  or  whether 
the  statement  in  John  was  not  borrowed  from  Polycarp.  But 
as  soon  as  we  take  a  more  extended  view,  other  considerations 
begin  to  prevail.  In  the  first  place,  all  the  evidence  which  we 
have  hitherto  noticed  leads  us  to  suppose  that  the  Epistle  of 
John  (being  by  the  same  author  as  the  Gospel)  was  earlier 
than  the  Epistle  of  Polycarp ;  and,  accordingly,  this  apparent 
quotation  is  simply  confirmatory  of  what  we  have  legitimately 
anticipated,  and  proves  that  we  have  not  been  upon  the  wrong 
track.  In  the  second  place,  the  Epistle  contains  a  large  number 
of  similar  quotations  (at  least  thirty)  from  a  great  many  books 
of  the  New  Testament,  especially  from  the  First  Epistle  of  Peter, 
and  these  also  are  habitually  introduced  without  the  name  of 
the  author,  without  any  sign  of  quotation,  with  frequent  verbal 
inaccuracy,  and  mixed  up  with  Polycarp's  own  reflections  and 
expansions.  Paul  is  the  only  writer  who  is  named,  and  words 
cited  from  the  Gospels  are  ascribed  to  Christ.^  We  learn  from 
these  facts  that  if  Polycarp  cited  the  Epistle  of  John,  he  would 
probably  cite  it  in  some  such  manner  as  we  actually  find.  The 
reasonable  inference  from  these  considerations  surely  is  that 
the  sentence  quoted  above  is  really  a  citation  from  the  First 
Epistle  of  John.  Of  course,  I  do  not  assert  that  the  other 
suppositions  cannot  possibly  be  true;  I  only  say  that  the 
^  The  first  two  chapters  famish  excellent  examples. 
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evidence  leads  naturally  and  fairly  to  the  conelnsion  which 
has  been  stated;  and  I  most  repeat  what  one  often  has 
occasion  to  observe,  that  evidence  does  not  become  wcnrthless 
beeaose  it  is  proved  that  it  is  not  demonstrative. 

It  is  perhaps  worth  while  pointing  out  a  possible  allusion  to 
the  Fourth  Gospel,  to  which  I  am  not  aware  that  attention  has 
been  called  before.  In  §  v.  are  the  words  xaOio^  inrhrxero  ifxiv 
iyelpai  vhjlSl^  €k  vtKpm,  and  that  if  we  fulfil  our  citizenship  in  a 
manner  worthy  of  him  we  shall  also  reign  with  him,  e?ye 
iri(rr€vofA€v.  I  do  not  remember  that  this  promise  is  contained 
anywhere  but  in  John  vL  40,^  xioreuci^v  €19  aurov ....  avcurni(ro> 
avTov  ey«  ev  ri  itrxorn  iifupqu  The  meaning  is  precisely  the 
same;  and  as  Polycarp  is  not  avowedly  quoting,  the  substi- 
tution of  a  synonymous  and  more  common  phrase,  one,  more- 
over, which  is  not  unknown  to  the  Fourth  Gospel,  is  very 
natural.  If  this  is  not  a  direct  reference  to  the  Gospel,  it  at 
all  events  shows  that  we  are  within  the  circle  of  Johannine 
ideas.  The  promise  that  we  shall  reign  with  Christ  is  con- 
tained in  substance  in  Rev.  iii  21 ;  but  the  exact  words,  koi 
avfjidaa'iKev^ofuv,  are  in  2  Timothy  ii.  12,  as  part  of  a  inai'ig 
Xayo9.  Compare  i  John  ii  25,  "  This  is  the  promise  which 
he  himself  promised  us,  the  eternal  life."  ' 

Before  leaving  Polycarp  I  must  venture  on  some  general 
reflections.  Setting  all  testimony  aside,  it  is  a  matter  of  great 
importance  to  know  that  this  distinguished  man  was  a  friend 
of  the  Apostle  John's;  that  he  lived  till  IrensBus  was  old 
enough  to  attend  and  to  remember  his  courses  of  instruction ; 
that  the  period  between  the  middle  life  of  the  teacher  and 
that  of  the  pupil  produced  such  men  as  Melito,  Bishop  of 
Sardis,  and  Claudius  ApoUinaris,  Bishop  of  Hierapolis,  who 
were  both  of  them  voluminous  theological  writers.    We  are 

1  cf.  44, 54. 
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thus  enabled  to  escape  from  a  world  of  ghosts,  and  place 
ourselves  among  real  men  of  flesh  and  blood,  who  by  a  short 
and  unbroken  succession  connect  the  apostolic  age  with  the 
time  when  the  happy  survival  of  its  literature  supplies  us 
with  complete  information.  Now,  if  the  Fourth  Gospel 
appeared  for  the  first  time  towards  the  close  of  Polycarp's 
life,  is  it  probable  that  he  and  his  contemporaries  would  have 
received  it  without  any  misgiving  as  a  genuine  work  of  the 
Apostle's?  If  they  had  misgivings,  is  it  likely  that  these 
misgivings  would  have  left  no  trace  in  the  subsequent 
literature?  If  they  accepted  it  without  doubt,  would  they 
not  at  least  have  had  to  pass  some  sort  of  literary  judgment 
upon  it,  and  explain  why,  in  spite  of  its  appearing  half  a 
century  too  late,  they  still  believed  it  to  be  John's,  and 
would  it  not  have  become  impossible  for  their  pupils  to 
suppose  that  it  had  been  published  by  John  himself  ?  If ,  to 
escape  from  these  diflSiculties,  we  resort  to  the  extravagant 
hypothesis  that  it  appeared  for  the  first  time  after  the  death 
of  Polycarp,  then  is  it  probable  that  IrensBus  could  suppose 
that  a  book  which  had  been  never  heard  of  when  he  was  a 
youth  had  been  in  current  use  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
century  ?  Further,  I  think  we  may  safely  say  that  we  know 
that  the  book  was  not  written  by  any  of  the  eminent  men 
of  the  second  century,  whose  names  have  been  preserved; 
certainly  none  whose  works  have  survived  were  capable  of 
writing  it.  Is  it  then  likely  that  there  lived  and  died  among 
them,  entirely  unknown,  a  man  who  throughout  the  century 
had  absolutely  no  competitor  in  the  wealth,  originality,  and 
depth  of  his  genius,  and  this  at  a  time  when  the  struggling 
Church  required  all  her  ablest  men  to  come  to  the  front? 
And  if  an  author  possessing  this  spiritual  stature  had  issued 
his  anonymous  book,  is  it  credible  that  he  would  have  allowed 
it  to  be  received  and  circulated  as  the  work  of  the  Apostle,  and 
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thus  have  practised  an  enormous  deception  on  the  Church? 
I  know  that  critics  think  that  no  stupidity  is  too  foolish,  no 
forgery  too  criminal,  for  an  early  Christian ;  but  for  my  part 
I  cannot  believe  in  these  moral  monstrosities.  We  might 
escape  from  these  latter  difficulties  by  supposing  that  our 
author  perished  in  his  youth,  that  even  his  intimate  friends 
had  not  divined  that  one  of  the  immortals  was  among  them, 
and  that  he  himself  had  no  anticipation  of  the  place  which  his 
work  was  to  occupy  in  the  world  of  literature,  of  religion,  and 
of  thought.  This  is  a  possible,  though  hardly  a  probable, 
supposition;  but  the  other  difficulties  remain  without  relief. 


13 
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CHAPTER  V 

PAPIAS  AND  THE  PRESBYTER  JOHN 

We  pass  on  to  the  consideration  of  Fapias,  in  connection 
with  whom  some  difficult  questions  have  arisen,  which,  owing 
to  their  immediate  bearing  on  our  subject,  require  discussion, 
although  the  total  amount  of  evidence  ultimately  obtained 
may  be  small.  Fapias  was  Bishop  of  Hierapolis  in  Fhrygia,^ 
and  is  described  by  Irenseus  as  "a  hearer  of  John  and 
companion  of  Polycarp."^  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  by 
John,  IrensBus  meant  the  Apostle;  but  Eusebius,  who  has 
been  followed  by  many  modem  writers,  supposed  that  he 
confused  the  Apostle  with  a  certain  "Presbyter  John" 
mentioned  by  Papias.^  We  shall  have  to  inquire  presently 
into  the  evidence  for  the  existence  of  this  Presbyter;  mean- 
while we  may  observe  that  if  the  traditional  view  be  correct 
in  assigning  a  residence  in  Asia  Minor  to  the  Apostle,  there  is 
no  reason  why  Papias  should  not  have  heard  him  at  the  same 
time  as  his  companion  Polycarp.  It  is  natural  to  suppose  that 
these  two  friends  were  about  the  same  age;  and  we  may 
perhaps  infer,  from  the  fact  that  Eusebius  places  his  account 
of    Papias  a  good  deal  earlier  than  his  narrative  of    the 

1  Euseb.,  JET.  E.^  liL  36. 

<  y.  xxxiiL  4.     Later  statements  are  probably  not  independent  of  Iiensna. 
See  them  lefened  to  by  Hamack,  Ohranologief  i  p.  664* 
8  See  H.  E.,  iii.  39. 
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martyrdom  of  Folycarp,  that  the  former  died  some  time  before 
the  latter.  The  scanty  facts  which  have  come  down  to  us 
suggest  that  his  life  may  have  extended  from  about  70  ^  to 
about  140  A.D.;  but  the  limits  at  either  end  cannot  be 
determined  with  any  precision.  It  was  formerly  believed, 
from  a  notice  in  the  Ch/ronicon  Paachalef  that  he  suffered 
martyrdom  at  Pergamus  in  164;  but  lightfoot  has  shown 
convincingly  that  Papias  is  an  error  for  Papylus,  an  otherwise 
unknown  man,  whose  martyrdom  is  recorded  in  the  passage 
of  Eusebius*  on  which  the  statement  in  the  Chronicle  is 
evidently  based.^  We  are  accordingly  once  more  in  contact 
with  an  immediate,  or,  at  all  events,  a  near  successor 
of  the  apostolic  age;  and  it  is  this  circumstance  which  has 
given  such  high  importance  to  the  few  surviving  fragments  of 
his  literary  work.  His  Phrygian  name  suggests  that  he  was 
of  Gentile  origin,  though  this  is  not  certain ;  and  his  having 
been  a  hearer  of  John,  whether  the  Apostle  or  the  Presbyter, 
proves  that  he  was  either  bom  of  Christian  parents  or 
converted  to  Christianity  in  early  life. 

He  was  the  author  of  a  treatise  in  five  books,  entitled, 
Aayiaov  Kvptcuceov  e^iiytitrig  (or  e^nyiicrei^).^  As  XoycW  is 
without  an  article,  I  think  this  title  implies  that  the  object 

1  Harnack  says  that  his  birth  can  hardly  be  later  than  about  8o. 
Chronologiey  i.  p.  357  sq. 

•  JET.  E^  iv.  15.  '  Essays  on  8tq>ematural  Bdigum^  pp.  147-9. 

*  IreD.,  V.  xxxiii  4.  Eoseb.,  JET.  E.y  lit  39,  which  is  the  general  reference 
for  what  follows,  noless  otherwise  stated.  Professor  Bacon,  pointing  out 
the  ** deplorable "  error  of  ^critics  such  as  Lightfoot,  Hilgenfeldt  [sic]  and 
Schmiedel,"  in  giving  the  title  of  the  work  as  i^'fiyriffis,  says  *'  Eosebius  is 
explicit :  lviy4ypawrat  Xoytmr  Kvpuuc&p  i^irffifftts  "  {The  Hibbert  Journal^  April 
1903,  p.  512,  note  2).  Yet  Heinichen  reads  ^|iry4<rc«9,  without  any 
intimation  that  there  is  a  different  reading ;  and  Schwartz,  1903,  retains 
this  reading,  which  is  that  of  all  the  MSS.  but  one,  which  reads  ^|i?74<rcis. 
The  singular  is  supported,  not  only  by  Jerome,  who  is  referred  to  by  Dr 
Bacon,  but  by  Bufinns  and  the  Syriac.  There  is  of  course  a  difficulty  ip 
the  genitiye  ;  but  it  might  depend  on  frvyypd/ifiara  (or  Bi$Kla)  Wrrc. 
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of  the  work  was  to  give  an  explanation  of  selected  utterances 
of  Christ's ;  and  as  we  know  that  Papias  was  acquainted  with 
evangelical  writings  by  Matthew  and  Mark^  we  need  have 
little  doubt  that  these  oracles  were  in  the  Gospels  (whatever 
they  may  have  been)  which  were  used  at  that  time  in  the 
Asiatic  churchea  Whether  our  author  intended  simply  to 
edify  his  readers,  or  to  expose  the  false  exegesis  of  the  Gnostics, 
cannot  be  determined.  Eusebius  forms  a  very  low  judgment 
of  his  intellectual  qualities,  and  thinks  that  his  chiliastic  and 
material  notions  of  Christ's  kingdom  arose  &om  his  inability 
to  understand  figurative  language :  <T<t>68pa  yap  roi  a-fUKpoq  &m 
Tov  pow,  0)9  &p  €K  Twv  avTOv  \6ywv  T€Kfijjpa/jL€VOv  eiiretv,  <f>cuu€Tai. 
The  interpretations  were  accompanied  by  narratives  received 
through  oral  communication,  containing,  among  other  things* 
*  certain  strange  parables  of  the  Saviour,  and  instructions  of 
his,  and  some  other  things  more  f  abuloua"  As  to  the  date  of 
the  work,  we  may  judge  &om  the  way  in  which  Papias  refers 
to  his  sources  that  it  was  produced  at  an  advanced  period  of 
his  life,  and  contained  reminiscences  which  went  ba^k  through 
many  yeara  This  conclusion  is  confirmed  by  one  of  the 
fragments  contained  in  the  Oodex  Ba/iroccicmu8  142,  which 
were  probably  extracted  from  the  lost  Xpumcwucij  'Icrropla  of 
Philip  of  Side,  about  430  A.D.,  and  have  been  published  in  the 
Texte  u.  Untersvx^htmgen}  The  fragment  alluded  to,  which 
is  expressly  referred  to  Papias,  informs  us  that  those  raised 
from  the  dead  by  Christ  lived  till  the  time  of  Hadrian.  *E»y 
'ASpiavoS  naturally  denotes  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  and  it  there- 
fore seems  proved  that  the  work  was  written  after  117,  the 
year  of  Hadrian's  accession,  but  I  think  not  necessarily  after 
his  death,  138  A.D.  It  may,  however,  have  been  published  in 
the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius.  The  story  may  very  likely  have 
been  taken  from  the  Apology  of  Quadratus,  addressed  to  the 

>  V.  2, 1889. 
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Emperor  Hadnan.^  This  apologist  says  that  some  of  those 
who  were  healed,  and  raised  from  the  dead  by  Christ, 
survived  "to  our  own  times."*  This  does  not  involve  the 
chronological  improbability  of  survival  till  the  reign  of 
Hadrian.  It  implies,  on  the  contrary,  that  none  were  known 
to  be  still  living  when  the  Apology  was  written ;  but  Papias, 
with  his  small  intelligence,  may  easily  have  misunderstood  the 
passage.  These  evidences  of  date  are* not  very  certain;  but 
I  think  we  should  hardly  be  safe  in  placing  the  work  of 
Piqxias  much  earlier  than  140,  and  it  may  possibly  be  as  late 
as  150.*  We  must  remember,  however,  that  with  this  com- 
paratively late  date  he  must  have  written  in  his  extreme  old 
age,  and  that  his  own  memory  would  reach  as  far  back  as  the 
end  of  the  first  century,  and  possibly  farther  stilL 

We  proceed  next  to  the  sources  of  Papias'  work,  a  con- 
sideration of  which  involves  much  more  serious  and  difficult 
questiona  Our  information  is  chiefly  contained  in  an  extract 
from  the  preface,  which  has  been  preserved  by  Eusebius,^  and 

^  Or  perhaps  to  Antoninos  Pins :  eee  Texts  and  S^udieSy  YoL  i.  No.  1, 
"  The  Apology  of  Aristides,"  by  J.  R  Harris,  1 891,  p.  10  tqq.  The  probable 
derivation  of  the  story  from  Quadiatus  is  pointed  out  by  Haruack,  Ic,  note, 
p.  176. 

*  Quoted  by  Euseb.,  JET.  E.^  iv.  3. 

'  Hainack  thinks  we  cannot  fix  it  more  exactly  than  140  (145)  to  about 
l6a    Chronologie,  i.  p.  357. 

*  H,  B,y  ilL  39. — OtfK  ixrfiffm  94  <roi  leal  Zca  vor^  vapk  r&v  vptv/hn^prnv  KaX&$ 
tpm9w  ical  koKw  4funii»Ap*uffay  cvyKorard^ai  rtus  ipfifiPtlais,  9ta$9fiaio6t^vos  dwkp 

rtiis  r&\if^  9i9d^KOVffiP'  oh  9^  rotsrkt  iXX&rplas  ivroXiis  firii/iopt^ovciv,  iLWkrois 
rks  vapii  roS  Kvpiov  rg  vi^ru  ScSo/i^rof ,  ital  &«^  o^r^f  irapvyiwoiUwas  ri}f  iXii^cioi. 
Kl  li  V9V  KcU  wupinK0\Qv9nfiAs  Tts  rots  9ptc0yr4pots  Ix^oi,  robs  r&r  9p*ff0vT4pmp 
Mtpvow  Xiyovs'  ri  *A99p4as,  4  ^i  Tl4rpos  cTvey,  1i  rt  ^Uiviros,  1^  ri  Otf/iat,  1^ 
^UkmfioSf  ^  rl  'Imdtnnis,  4  MorOoios,  ^  ris  Irepos  r&v  rod  Kvplov  fioBrirAr,  I  r< 
'Apvrimff  Kol  6  rp^vfi^tpos  'Ukbrnis  ol  rov  Kvplov  fia0riral  *  \4yovffw,  Ob  ykp 
riL  U  rmw  fii$\imp  ro0ovr4w  fit  it^KtTw  hwtXdtificofov,  Zaoif  rh  itapk  C^^s  ^vpiis 

*  It  matters  little  to  our  present  inquiry  whether  we  retain  the  words 
•I  T«9  Kvplov  fia0nral  or  not    Professor  Bacon  says  they  are  ''  wanting  in 
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runs  as  follows: — "But  I  will  not  hesitate  to  put  down  for 
thee  along  with  the  interpretations  as  many  things  also  as  I 
once  learned  well  from  the  elders,  and  remembered  weD, 
strongly  confirming  the  truth  about  them.^  For  I  used  not 
to  take  pleasure  in  those  who  say  a  great  deal,  as  most  men 
do,  but  in  those  who  teach  the  truth ;  and  not  in  those  who 
mention  the  foreign  commandments,  but  in  those  [who 
mention]  the  [commandments]  given  from  the  Lord  to  the 
faith,  and  coming  from  the  truth  itself.  And  also  if  anyone 
came  on  any  occasion  who  had  been  a  follower  of  the  elders, 
I  used  to  inquire  into  the  discourses  of  the  elders,  what 
Andrew  or  what  Peter  said,  or  what  Philip,  or  what  Thomas, 

^  By  which,  if  we  are  to  judge  from  the  order  of  the  claases  in  the  Qreek, 
I  think  Papias  means  that  he  intended  to  confirm  the  truth  of  hia  inter- 
pretations by  relating  what  he  had  learned  from  the  men  of  an  older 
generation. 

some  of  the  MSS."  (Htthert  Journal^  April  1903,  p.  516).  Schwartz,  the 
latest  editor,  gives  no  intimation  of  this,  and  only  refers  to  the  omission  of 
the  article  0/.  The  reading  is  supported  by  Jerome,  and  Rufinus  partly 
fiavours  it  by  the  strange  reading  cderique  dMcipuU.  The  Syriac  translation 
omits  it)  and  Nioephorus  Callisti  ignores  it  (see  Mommsen,  referring  to 
Preuschen,  in  an  article  **  Papianisches  "  in  the  ZeUmh^fiir  die  nevUd.  W%s$,^ 
1902,  pp.  1 56  tgg.).  Different  emendations  of  the  text  have  been  suggested  ; 
but  they  are  at  beet  plausible  conjectures.  Among  others  Mommsen  would 
expunge  the  words,  as  irreconcilable  with  Eusebius's  statement  (in  the 
article  referred  to).  The  Roman  Martyrology  represents  Papias  as  testifying 
that  Aristion  was  one  of  the  seventy-two  disciples.  Under  February  22 
Papias,  ''sancti  Joannis  Senioris  auditor,  Polycarpi  autem  sodalis,"  is 
commemorated,  and  then  follows  the  statement^  "  Salaminas  in  Cypro 
sancti  Aristionis,  qui  (ut  idem  Papias  testatur)  fuit  unus  de  Septuaginta- 
duubus  Christi  discipulis  ^  [Ed.  Rom»  MOMn.  p.  27].  If  this  is  more  than 
a  mere  inference  from  the  statement  in  the  prei^u^e,  the  reading  is  probably 
genuine.  We  should  notice  that  the  Martyrology  follows  Eusebius  in 
making  Papias  a  hearer  of  the  *'  elder  John."  I  think  Dr  Abbott  is  hardly 
correct  in  saying  that  Eusebius  "regards  Aristion  as  living  at  the  time 
when  Papias  wrote"  {BncyeL  Btbl,  column  181 5).  This  is  surely  more 
than  is  necessarily  implied  by  the  words  cMikoop  iavrhf  ^^l  y%w4^ait  which 
would  be  satisfied  if  Papias  had  been  at  any  time  a  hearer  of  Aristion  and 
the  Presbyter  John. 
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or  James,  or  what  John  or  Matthew,  or  any  other  of  the 
disciples  of  the  Lord,  and  [I  used  to  inquire  into  the  things] 
which  Aristion  and  the  presbyter  [or  elder]  John,  the  disciples 
of  the  Lord,  say :  for  I  did  not  suppose  that  the  things  out  of 
the  books  were  of  as  much  use  to  me  as  the  things  from  a 
living  and  abiding  voice." 

The  latter  part  of  this  extract,  owing  to  the  change  from 
the  past  to  the  present  tense,^  has  been  taken  to  mean,  that 
Papias  inquired  what  Andrew  and  the  rest  had  said,  and  what 
Aristion  and  the  Presbyter  John  were  still  saying.    This  does 
not  seem  a  probable  interpretation,  for  it  is  evident  that  the 
inquiries  were  carried  on  whenever  Papias  had  an  opportunity, 
and  must  have  lasted  into  a  time  when  it  would  be  unreason- 
able to  suppose  that  any  immediate  disciples  of  Christ  were 
still  surviving.    I  think  also  that  &  Xiyovcrip  must  refer  to  the 
time  of  writing,  and  not  to  the  time  of  inquiry.    Lightf oot, 
owing  to  the  chronological  difficulty,  thinks  "  the  tense  should 
probably  be  regarded  as  an  historic  present,  introduced  for 
the  sake  of  variety."*    There  are  three  objections  to  this: 
first,  the    tenses    are    used    very  carefully  throughout  the 
passage;  secondly,  there  is  not  only  a  change  of  tense,  but 
also  a  change  of  fj  into  re  and  of  rl  into  5;  and  thirdly,  the 
reference  to  what  disciples  said,  naturally  ends  with  "any 
other  of  the  disciples  of  the  Lord";  and  therefore,  as  Aristion 
and  John  are  also  disciples  of  the  Lord,  there  must  be  an 
intentional  antithesis  between  "  said  "  and  "  say."    Dr  Salmon 
thinks  there  is  an  anacoluthon,  and  that  Papias  did  not  intend 
d  to  depend  on  oveKpivov.    He  believes  "the  meaning,  however 
ill  expressed,  to  be  that  he  learned,  by  inquiry  from  others, 
things  that  Andrew,  Peter,  and  others  had  said,  and  also 
stored  up  in  his  memory  things  that  Aristion  and  John  said 

^  Bisays  on  Su^p&matwral  Religion^  p.  150,  note  3. 
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in  his  own  hearing."  ^    To  this  interpretation  there  are  three 
strong  objections:   it  does  not  explain  the  present   tense; 
Fi^foas  has  already  mentioned,  in  the  earlier  part  of  the 
passage,  the  elders  whom  he  himself  heard,  and  has  passed 
from  them  to  another  class,  those  who  had  been  followers  c^ 
the  elders;  and,  thirdly,  the  extracts  which  have  been  pre- 
served from  Papias  do  not  justify  ns  in  ascribing  to  him 
so  very  faulty  an  expression  of  his  meaning.    I  venture  to 
suggest  that  a  strict  attention  to  the  structure  of  the  passage 
conducts  us  to  a  mecming  different  from  any  that  has  been 
hitherto  proposed,  at  least  so  far  as  I  am  aware.    Aeyautnu 
must,  I  think,  refer  to  the  time  when  Papias  was  writing,  that 
is  to  a  time  long  after  the  death  of  Aristion  and  the  Presbyter 
John.    How,  then,  could  they  speak  when  they  were  already 
dead  ?    There  can  be  only  one  answer, — ^in  books.    There  are 
two  suppositions,  under  either  of  which  the  use  of  the  word 
would  be  perfectly  regular.    Either   they  themselves  may 
have  written  books,  containing  their  own  reminiscences  or 
explanations,  or  others  may  have  written  books  which  pro- 
fessed to  contain  sayings  of  theira    If  we  assume  either  of 
these,  the  distinction  between  the  last  pair  of  the  disciples 
of  the  Lord  and  all  the  rest  beocHnes  intelligible.    Papias 
inquired  after  unwritten  sayings  of  the  first  set;  but  in  the 
case  of  the  two  last^  he  inquired  about  written  sayings,  in 
regard  to  which  he  may  have  had  some  doubts  either  of  their 
meaning  or  of  their  authenticity.    Again,  we  obtain  at  last  a 
reasonable  sense  for  "  the  books.**    It  has  often  been  assumed 
that  these  must  be  writings  afterwards  comprised  in  the  New 
Testament  Canon.    But   it    seems  absurd  to  suppose  that 
Papias,  however  diminutive  in  intelligence,  could  think  that 
he  would  get  more  benefit  from  second-hand  reports  of  what 
the  Apostles  had  said  than  from  what  the  Apostles  had 
^  DicHanary  of  Ohrtitian  Biography^  iv.,  p.  i86a. 
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actually  written.  Now  Matthew  is  one  of  the  names  men- 
tioned, and  we  know  that  Papias  believed  that  he  had  a  work 
07  Matthew;  and  we  are  therefore  compelled  to  reject  an 
interpretation  which  has  nothing  to  recommend  it  except  its 
tendency  to  show  that  the  Gospels  were  not  held  in  much 
esteem  in  the  first  half  of  the  second  century.  But  are  we, 
tiien,  to  miderstand  by  the  books,  works  containing  a  false 
exegesis,  perhaps  the  writings  of  Basilides  and  Valentinus,  as 
Lightfoot  supposes?^  This  view  does  not  appear  to  me  to 
relieve  the  difficulties  of  the  passage.  "  The  books "  are  not 
disparaged  except  relatively.  It  is  clearly  implied  that  they 
were  nsefol,  though  not  so  useful  as  the  words  of  a  living 
voice.  And  again,  "  the  books  "  standing  without  any  further 
description  must  surely  be  books  immediately  connected  in 
some  way  with  the  men  who  have  just  been  named.  If  we 
may  limit  the  reference  to  Aristion  and  John,  then  all  becomes 
plain.  There  was  no  need  to  apologise  for  asking  what  was 
said  by  apostles  to  their  followers.  No  matter  what  the 
Apostles  had  written,  any  authentic  additions  to  their  teach- 
ing would  be  welcome.  But  if  there  were  books  professing  to 
contain  sayings  of  Aristion  and  John,  Papias  might  very  well 
allege  as  a  reason  for  inquiring  into  these  sayings  that  he 
did  not  feel  so  much  confidence  in  the  books  as  in  oral  reports. 
He  would,  however,  hardly  feel  this  want  of  confidence  if  he 
believed  that  the  books  were  written  by  the  men  themselves ; 
and  he  would  probably  have  said  ** their  books"  instead  of 
"  the  book&"  If,  therefore,  we  are  on  the  right  track  at  all,  it 
seems  likely  that  the  books  were  by  some  other  authors,  and 
may  have  borne  some  such  titles  as  ^  Narratives  of  Aristion," 
** Traditions  of  the  Presbyter  John."*    If  they  were  anony- 

^  B$$ay$^  p.  160  «g. 

*  That  this  is  not  an  improbable  title  for  a  work  appears  from  a 
leferenee  by  Clement  of  Alexandria  to  ''the  traditions"  of  Matthias  :— 
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moos,  there  would  be  the  more  reason  for  asking  competent 
witnesses  about  their  contents;  and  if  they  were  pretty  well 
known  when  Papias  wrote,  the  reference  before  us  would  be 
sufficient. 

There  are  some  points  in  Eusebius'  account  which  seem  to 
me  to  confirm  this  interpretation.  We  can  at  once  understand 
why  Papias  derived  so  many  of  his  traditions  from  these  men. 
This  would  of  course  be  adequately  explained  if  he  had  been 
one  of  their  disciples;  but  I  cannot  find  any  proof  of  this. 
Eusebius,  it  is  true,  infers  from  the  passage  in  the  preface  that 
IrensBus  had  made  a  mistake  in  representing  Papias  as  a 
hearer  of  the  Apostle  John,  and  affirms  that  Papias'  own 
statement  is  that  he  had  received  the  words  of  the  apostles 
from  those  who  had  been  their  followers,  but  that  he  had 
loeen  himself  a  hearer  of  Aristion  and  the  Presbyter  John. 
This,  however,  is  certainly  not  alleged  in  the  words  which 
Eusebius  quotes.  The  historian,  like  Dr  Salmon,  may  have 
thought  there  was  an  anacoluthon ;  but  we  are  at  liberty  to 
interpret  the  passage  for  ourselvea  That  Eusebius  was  not 
quite  STure  of  his  interpretation  appears  from  the  words  which 
he  adds, — *'  At  all  *  events  frequently  mentioning  them  by 
name,  he  gives  their  traditions  in  his  writings."^  This  he 
would  naturally  do  if  he  made  use  of  books  containing  their 
traditiona  As  Eusebius  fails  to  quote  anything  more  explicit, 
the  just  inference  is  that  he  did  not  remember  any  passage  in 
which  Papias  said  expressly  that  he  had  been  a  hearer  of  these 
men ;  and  therefore  his  whole  argument  against  the  statement 
of  IrensBus  falls  to  the  ground.  That  statement,  whatever 
may  be  its  value,  must  have  been  made  on  independent  infor- 
mation ;  for  no  one  could  infer  &om  the  preface  that  Papias  had 

A^ci*  iccU  }Hvr9ia$  h  rats  TlapMet^i  vapatwUvt  Bttdfiuffow  rk  rapirrtu     Strang 

ii  9>  P-  452  «3.    Potter. 

*  'Oiro/ia<rrl  yovp  it.r.X. 
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been  a  hearer  of  the  Apostle  John.  The  quotation  leads  ns  no 
farther  than  this,  that  he  had  himself  listened  to  certain 
unnamed  elders^  and  that  he  had  second-hand  information 
about  several  apostles,  as  well  as  about  Aristion  and  the 
Presbyter  John,  whoever  they  may  have  been.  My  inference 
from  the  mode  of  statement  is  that  he  had  also  books  profess- 
ing to  contain  traditions  of  the  last  two. 

Another  fact  pointing  in  the  same  direction  is  the  following. 
Eusebius,  having  related  a  narrative  received  from  the 
daughters  of  Philip,  who  had  settled  in  Hierapolis,  adds, — 
"But  the  same  author  has  communicated  also  other  things 
that  came  to  him  as  from  unwritten  tradition,"  ^  among  which 
he  refers  to  his  notions  of  the  millennium.  He  then  proceeds 
thus, — "But  he  also  commits  to  his  own  writing*  other 
narratives  of  the  sayings  of  the  Lord  of  the  aforesaid  Aristion, 
and  traditions  of  the  Presbyter  John."  "  His  own  writing  ** 
suggests  somebody  else's  writing ;  and  the  "  unwritten  tradi- 
tion "  suggests  written  tradition.  Although  Eusebius  does  not 
mention  any  books,  it  seems  from  these  expressions  as  though 
he  perceived  that  Papias  had  used  written  as  well  as  un- 
written sources;  and,  if  so,  the  context  proves  that  these  were 
connected  with  Aristion  and  the  Presbyter  John. 

Lastly,  the  account  of  the  origin  of  Mark's  Gospel,  which  is 
given  on  the  authority  of  "the  presbyter"  (presimiably  John), 
has  all  the  appearance  of  being  an  exact  quotation  from  some 
document.  It  occupies  fully  eight  lines,  and  is  throughout  in 
the  direct  construction.  It  begins  with  Ma/oico9  /uV,  as  though 
it  were  part  of  a  longer  statement.  In  the  middle  of  the 
passage  we  have  m  €<t>ny*  which  would  be  perfectly  natural  in 
a  book  devoted  to  sayings  or  traditions  of  the  Presbyter  John, 
but  would  be  less  in  place  in  a  casual  reminiscence  of  the 
substance  of  his  teaching.    Papias'  introductory  words,  kol 
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TovTo  6  irpea-^vrepo^  eXeye,  favour  the  same  conclusion.  K  he 
was  recording  what  he  once  heard,  we  should  expect "  he  said,"* 
not ''  he  used  to  say."  If  he  wished  to  communicate  what  the 
Presbyter  was  in  the  habit  of  teaching,  we  should  look  for  the 
indirect  construction ;  for  we  can  hardly  suppose  that  John 
was  in  the  habit  of  repeating  exactly  these  eight  lines,  with 
''  as  I  said  "  in  the  proper  place,  like  some  guide  who  repeats 
his  words  by  rote,  nor  can  Papias  have  really  meant  this.  But 
everything  is  explained  if  we  suppose  that  this  account  was 
contained  in  ''  Traditions  of  the  Presbyter  John  " ;  that  Papias 
read  it  there;  that  when  he  met  with  some  one  who  had 
followed  the  Presbyter,  he  questioned  him  about  it ;  and  that 
this  follower  replied, "  Oh,  yes,  it  is  quite  true,  I  have  often 
heard  him  saying  that."  Papias  would  then  quite  naturally 
write,  "the  Presbyter  used  to  say  this,"  and  proceed  to  quote 
verbatim  from  the  "  traditiona" 

The  above  is  only  an  hypothesis,  but  it  is  one  which  has 
been  forced  upon  us  by  the  grammatical  structure  of  Papias' 
words,  and  which  serves  to  explain  all  the  phenomena  but  one. 
This  one  is  the  failure  of  Eusebius  to  mention  the  existence  of 
the  supposed  books.  But  he  may  not  have  known  anything 
about  them.  Aristion  and  Presbyter  John  are  very  obscure 
men,  and  Papias  may  have  incorporated  in  his  own  work 
everything  of  interest  relating  to  them,  so  that  the  writings  in 
question  may  soon  have  faUen  into  oblivion.  But  notwith- 
standing the  silence  of  Eusebius,  we  have  seen  that  he  betrays 
some  knowledge  that  Papias  was  not  without  written  sources, 
and  his  contempt  for  this  author's  want  of  intelligence  may 
have  prevented  him  from  looking  carefully  into  the  subject. 
I  think,  therefore,  that  the  hypothesis  is  at  least  worthy  of 
consideration.^ 

^  I  observe  that  Hamack  thinks  the  leference  to  the  **naiTativeB''  of 
Aristion  points  to  some  written   source,  but   he  does  not  pursue  the 
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The  foregoing   remarks   have  helped  to  prove  that  the 
Presbyter  John  was  a  real  man,  and  distmct  from  the  Apostle 
of  the  same  name.    This  will  be  the  most  convenient  place  to 
porsue  the  subject,  and  consider  the  hypotheses  which  have 
grown  out  of  the  allusions  of  Papias.    Dr  Salmon  thinks  that 
''the  elder  John"  is  none  other  than  the  Apostle,  the  only 
evidence  of  his  separate  existence  being  the  fact ''  that  Papias 
in  his  preface  names  John  twice  over,"  which  he  may  have 
done  out  of  "  mere  slovenliness  of  composition,"  and  he  says, 
"it  may  be  assumed  i^t  none  of  the  subsequent  passages 
in  that  [Papias']  work  where    John  is    mentioned    speaks 
decisively  on  the  present  question,  else  Eusebius  would  have 
quoted  it."  ^    I  cannot  but  regard  this  as  unreasonable  scepti- 
cism.   The  passage  in  Papias  does  not  betray  the  required 
slovenliness.    Eusebius  shows  no  doubt  that  there  were  two 
men,  and  his  only  question  is,  of  which  of  them  was  Papias 
the  hearer  ?    It  must  have  been  pretty  cleiur  that  the  quoted 
traditions  of  the  Presbyter  were  not  traditions  of  the  Apostle. 
And  the  silence  of  history  respecting  this  second  John  is  no 
more  strange  than  its  silence  about  Aristion.^    Many  men  are 
prominent  during  their  lifetime  who  soon  pass  out  of  public 
memory.    The  epithet ''the  elder"  might  seem  to  determine 
the  question ;  but  Dr  SalmcMi  contends  that  "it  can  scarcely 
mean  only  that  he  held  the  office  of  presbyter  in  the  Church ; 
for  then  Papias  would  not  have  used  the  definite  article  as  he 
doesy  not  only  here  in  the  preface,  but  afterwards,  when  he 

sabjeet  {Die  Oknm.  der  cMir.  Lit.,  i.  p.  698,  note  i).     The  above  hypo- 
thesis  was  framed  before  the  appearance  of  Harnack's  work. 

^  See  his  Iwtroduaion  to  the  New  Teetament^  p.  330  eqq^  and  his  article 
on  Joannes  Pieebyter  in  the  Dicbianary  qf  Chrietian  Biography,  iii  p. 

398  W 

'  The  Roman  Martyrology,  as  we  have  already  seen,  states  on  the  authority 
of  Papias  that  Aristion  was  one  of  the  seventy-two  disciples  of  Christi  and 
commemorates  his  martyrdom  at  Salamis  in  Cyprus  on  the  22nd  of 
February. 
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cites  a  saying  of  this  John  with  the  formula, '  This  also  the 

elder  said/  "    Accordingly,  he  thinks  the  word  is  nsed  in  the 

same  sense  as  in  the  previous  part  of  the  passage,  to  denote 

"  the  venerated  heads  of  the  Church  in  a  former  generation."*  * 

It  is  an  objection  to  this  view  that  in  the  wider  sense  the  title 

would  be  as  applicable  to  Aristion  as  to  John.    It  was  natural 

that  this  John  should  be  habitually  referred  to  as  the  Presbyter 

John  to  distinguish  him  from  the  Apostle;  and  in  citing 

traditions  of  the  Presbyter  John,  especially  if  these  traditions 

were  contained  in  a  book  bearing  that  title,  Papias  might 

readily  adopt  the  formula,  "the  Presbyter  said."    I  therefore 

agree  with  Lightf  oot  that  the  word  here  has  its  official  sense  ^ ; 

and  if  so,  the  existence  of  two  Johns  is  established. 

The  existence  of  the  Presbyter  John  being  granted,  a  curious 

and  difficult  question  arises.      Eusebius  thought  the  elder 

might  be  the  author  of  the  Apocalypse ;  and  in  modem  times 

it  has  been  suggested  that  the  Apostle  John  was  never  in  Asia 

Minor  at  all,  and  that  the  John  who  occupied  such  a  dis* 

tinguished  position  in  the  Asiatic  churches  was  none  other 

than  the  Presbyter,  who  was  mistaken  for  the  Apostle  by  a  later 

generation.    Among  advocates  of  this  view  it  may  be  sufficient 

to  mention  Eeim,^  Holtzmann,^  and  Scholten,^  and,  with  a  slight 

qualification,  Hamack,  who  thinks  that  the  Apostle  probably 

visited  and  was  known  in  Asia,  though  he  is  not  the  John  of 

Asiatic   tradition.®    Hamack  puts  forward    his    hypothesis^ 

not  as  completely  established,  but  as  the  one  beset  with  fewest 

difficultiea^    If  this  hypothesis  could  be  established,  I  cannot 

1  Introduction,  p.  331.  ^  Essays  on  Supematwral  Religion,  p.  146. 

3  Oeschichte  Jesu,  L  p.  161  sqq.,  1867. 

*  In  Schenkers  Bibd-Lex.,  1871,  and  Einl.  in  das  N,T.,  p.  454  sqq,,  1885. 
^  Der  Apostd  Johannes  in  Kleinasien,  1872. 

•  Chronologie,  p.  678,  especially  note  3. 

^  A  somewhat  dmilar  view  is  defended  by  Aall,  QescK.  dsr  Logosidm  tn 
der  (^rist,  lAi.,  pp.  56  sqq.  A  fuller  notice  of  the  literatoie  may  be  seen 
in  Bouseet  (Meyer,  Qffenb,,  pp.  35  sq,),  who  defends  the  same  hypothena. 
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see  that  the  Johannine  question  would  be  much  relieved,  for 
the  Presbyter,  like  the  Apostle,  was  a  disciple  of  the  Lord,  and 
we  should  simply  have  to  transfer  to  him  all  the  evidence  that 
we  have  been  accustomed  to  associate  with  the  Apostle,  and 
should,  moreover,  be  burdened  with  some  added  difficultiea 
Hamack  endeavours  to  set  this  aside  by  maintaining  that 
Papias  distinguishes  two  groups  of  "disciples  of  the  Lord,"  the 
one  representing  those  who  were  such  in  the  strict  sense,  the 
other  implying  a  more  remote  relation,  and  being  applicable  to 
the  Palestinian  Christians.  He  thinks  that  the  Presbyter 
belonged  to  this  second  group,  though  it  is  possible  that,  when 
he  was  a  child,  he  may  have  seen  Jesus.^  I  doubt,  however, 
whether  the  same  phrase  can  be  used  in  these  different  senses 
in  two  consecutive  lines;  and  a  sufficient  reason  for  the 
separate  mention  of  the  Presbyter  and  Aristion  is  supplied 
by  the  change  of  tense,  and  the  special  use  which  was  made 
of  them.  We  must,  however,  briefly  review  the  evidence  on 
each  side.  We  will  notice  first  the  evidence  in  support  of  the 
ecclesiastical  tradition. 

Our  principal  witness  is  Irenseua  In  defending  his  view 
that  Jesus  was  over  forty  years  of  age,  he  says, "  AU  the  elders 
who  in  Asia  associated  with  John  the  disciple  of  the  Lord 
testify  that  John  had  delivered  these  things ;  for  he  remained 
with  them  till  the  times  of  Trajan.^  But  some  of  them  saw 
not  only  John,  but  also  other  apostles."^  Although  the  term 
apostles  is  not  necessarily  limited  to  the  twelve,  there  can  be 
no  reasonable  doubt  that  IrensBUS  refers  to  the  twelve  in  this 
passage;  for  the  appeal  is  obviously  to  those  who  were 
personally  acquainted  vrith  Jesus.  It  is  only  natural  that 
John  should  be  frequently  referred  to  as  ''  the  disciple  of  the 

*  Chr<ynol,y  p.  660  «g.  »  So  far  in  Greek. 

^.  H(sr.,  n.  zzii.  5.    The  statement  that  John  lived  till  the  time  of 
Trajan  is  lepeated  in  m.  iii.  4. 
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Lord/'  for  in  the  Fourth  Ooepel  the  word  apostle  is  used  only 
once,^  and  then  in  qnite  a  general  sense,  whereas  "  disciple  "  is 
of  constant  occurrence.  We  may  add  that  "John,"  if  not 
distinguished  from  the  Apostle,  must  denote  the  Apostle,  just 
as  certainly  as  Shakespeare  denotes  the  poet.  In  another 
passage  Iren88us  says  that ''  John  the  disciple  of  the  Lord,  who 
also  leaned  upon  his  breast,  himself  too  published  the  Qospel, 
while  he  was  living  in  Ephesus  of  Asia."*  Farther  on  he 
speaks  of  Polycarp  as  ''not  only  taught  by  apostles,  and 
having  associated  with  many  who  had  seen  Christ,  but  also 
appointed  bishop  by  apostles  in  Asia,  in  the  church  at 
Smyrna."  He  "  taught  the  things  which  he  had  learnt  from 
the  apostles."  ''And  there  are  some  who  have  heard  from 
him  that  John  the  disciple  of  the  Lord,  having  gone  to  have 
a  bath  in  Ephesus,  and  having  seen  Cerinthus  inside,"  hastened 
from  the  bath.*  Li  his  letter  to  Florinus,  Irenasus  disdosee 
the  source  of  his  information.  When  he  was  a  boy  he  used  to 
listen  to  the  discourses  of  Polycarp,  and  he  professes  to  have 
the  most  distinct  recollection  of  them,  "and  how  he  reported 
his  intercourse  with  John  and  with  the  rest  who  had  seen  the 
Lord."^  So  certain  is  L^nsBUS  of  the  correctness  of  his 
information  that  he  introduces  it  into  a  letter  of  remonstrance 
addressed  to  Victor,  the  Bishop  of  Bome,^  for  having 
excommunicated  the  Quartodedman  churches.  He  relates 
how  Polycarp  came  to  Rome  in  the  time  of  Anicetus,^  with 
whom  he  conferred  about  Easter;  and  Anicetus  could  not 
persuade  Polycarp,  since  he  had  always  observed  the  festival 
in  the  way  objected  to,  "  with  John  the  disciple  of  our  Jjxd 

^  ziiL  16.  '  Ecur^  m.  i.  i,  in  Greek. 

'  HL  ilL  4,  in  Greek,  where  he  says  that  in  his  earlj  manhood,  iw  if 
irfM^  fifAchf  iiXucif^  ["  aboat  seventeen,"  according  to  Philo,  De  Jotepho^  1],  he 
haa  seen  Polycarp,  the  latter  having  lived  to  a  great  age. 

^  Preserved  by  Ensebios,  E.  E,y  v.  sa 

^  About  189-199  A.D.  ^  Not  later  than  the  year  155. 
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and  with  the  rest  of  the  Apostles  with  whom  he  associated"  ^ 
It  seems  therefore  abmidantly  proved  i^t  Irensdus'  belief 
that  the  Apostle  John  lived  to  a  great  age  in  Asia  Minor  was 
not  a  momentary  error,  but  was  a  settled  conviction,  which 
he  held  without  the  least  misgiving;  and  it  seems  highly 
improbable  either  that  he  misunderstood  Polycarp,  or  that,  if 
he  did,  he  should  never  have  found  out  his  mistake  from 
intercourse  with  others  who  must  have  had  correct  informa- 
tion. One  thing  appears  to  be  quite  certain,  that  there  was 
some  John  in  Asia  Minor  who  was  highly  distinguished,  and 
to  whom  Polycarp  was  in  the  habit  of  appealing  as  an 
aathority  of  the  first*  class,  one  who,  if  not  an  apostle,  was  to 
be  ranked  with  apostles. 

We  have  a  perfectly  independent  testimony  from  a  con- 
temporary of  IrensBUS,  Polycrates,  Bishop  of  Ephesus.*  A 
letter  was  addressed  by  him  to  Victor,  Bishop  of  Rome,  in 
defence  of  the  Quartodedman  practice  which  prevailed  in  the 
churches  of  Asia,  and  a  portion  of  this  letter  has  been 
preserved  by  Eusebius.*  He  declares  that  the  churches  are 
faithful  to  the  tradition  which  has  come  down  to  them  from 
"great  luminaries"^  who  have  fallen  asleep  in  Asia,  and  he 
mentions  "Philip,  one  of  the  twelve  apostles,  who  sleeps  in 
Hierapolis,  .  .  .  and  moreover  also  John  who  leaned  on  the 
breast  of  the  Lord,  who  became  a  priest  wearing  the  ireraXop,^ 

*  Pieserved  by  Euaebius,  v.  24.  *  Etweb.,  H.  E.y  iii.  31. 

*  Ihid.^  and  t.  24,  which  contains  the  fullest  extract  *  3r«ix€Mu 

^  The  High'pri^s  golden  plate.  Epiphanios  says  that  James,  the 
brother  of  the  Lord,  woie  the  v^aXoir,  and  was  aUowed  to  enter  the 
Hdy  of  Holies  once  a  year,  becaiue  he  was  a  Nazarite  and  connected  with 
^  priesthood  [Hear.,  xxiz.  4,  Ixxviii  13,  14].  His  statement  is  not  of 
much  Talue,  especially  as  he  is  not  supported  by  the  authorities  whom 
he  names.  The  Martyriwm  of  the  evangelist  Mark  says  that  he  wore  the 
petalon  among  the  Jews.  Dean  Plumptre  notices  the  interesting  fact 
"that  the  portrait  of  Josephus,  commonly  found  in  the  English  editions, 
rspresents  him  with  this  petalon.    I  do  not  know,"  he  adds,  *'  from  what 

14 
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both  witness  [or,  martyr]  and  teacher :  he  sleeps  in  Ephesus. 
And  moreover  also  Polyearp  in  Smyrna,  both  bishop  and 
martyr."  ^  He  refers  also  to  Thraseas,  Sagaris,  Papeirius,  and 
Melito.  In  this  extract  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
Apostle  John  is  referred  to,  for  only  to  him  will  the  description 
that  he  leaned  on  the  breast  of  the  Lord  apply.  This  state- 
ment has  indeed  been  challenged  by  Bousset,  on  the  ground 
that  the  narrative  of  the  Synoptics  may  not  be  exact,  and 
that  Polycrates  describes  John,  not  as  an  apostle,  but  as  a 
teacher.^  But  as  regards  the  Synoptics,  the  question  is  not 
whether  they  may  be  in  error,  but  whether  Polycrates  can 
have  mistrusted  them;  and  here,  surely,  there  can  be  no 
reasonable  doubt.  We  may  add  that  the  Fourth  Gospel 
itself  does  not  suggest  the  presence  of  any  but  the  twelve 
at  the  last  supper.  The  description  of  John  as  a  disciple 
conforms  to  the  early  usage ;  and  Philip  is  described  as  one  of 
the  twelve  apostles  in  order  to  distinguish  him  from  the  well- 
known  evangelist.  John,  without  some  distinctive  epithet, 
naturally  means  the  apostle ;  and  if  Polycrates  had  meant  the 

picture  the  engraying  was  made,  but  the  fact  seems  to  indicate  that  the 
practice  was  not  so  strange  as  it  appears  to  as.  Joeephns,  it  will  be 
remembered,  claimed  descent  from  the  sons  of  Aaron,  and  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  both  St  John  and  the  brother  of  the  Lord  may  haye  had  a  hke 
claim''  {The  QenmU  EpittU  of  St  Jama,  in  the  Cambridge  BibU  for 
SchooU  and  OolUgee,  p.  39,  note  i).  Some  understand  the  phrase 
figuratively,  as  expressive  of  John's  leading  position  among  the  Christians. 
Compare  Jerome's  insertion,  ^pontifex  ijue  fuit"  {De  Vir,  HL,  45). 
Lightfoot,  who  regards  the  words  as  a  metaphor,  says,  ^the  short 
fragment  which  contains  them  has  several  figurative  expressions,  almost, 
if  not  quite,  as  violent,"  and  thinks  **the  whole  passage  is  a  very  rude 
specimen  of  the  florid  '  Asiatic '  style."  Still  he  thinks  it  poeeible  ''  that 
St  John  did  wear  this  decoration  as  an  emblem  of  his  Christian  privileges" 
(see  the  note  in  8t  PauTe  Spittle  to  the  OaUUiane,  1865,  p.  336). 
Others  have  doubted  the  genuineness  of  the  words.  See  the  long  note  in 
Heinichen's  Efju^ue,  H,  E,,  v.  24,  note  3  ;  also  the  note  in  Lucke,  Com. 
aber  dot  Ev,  Johan.^  1840^  pp.  20  sq. 
>  MdffTvs.  *  Meyer's  Kom.  Qffenb^  pp.  43  eq. 
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Presbyter,  he  wonld  surely  have  given  him  his  distinctive 
title.  I  can  therefore  feel  no  uncertainty  as  to  the  meaning 
of  the  passage.^  Now  we  must  observe  that  Polycrates  did 
not,  like  Irensdus,  write  at  a  distance,  where  he  would  have 
no  opportunity  of  correcting  mistaken  impressions,  but  in 
Ephesus,  the  very  city  where  John  was  said  to  be  buried. 
Here,  then,  we  must  have  the  tradition  of  the  Ephesian 
church,  and  not  a  personal  blunder  of  Polycrates  himself. 
We  must  further  observe  that  this  was  not  a  private  epistle, 
but  received  the  approval  of  a  great  number  of  bishops  who 
were  consulted  upon  the  subject  of  the  controversy,  so  that 
presumably  the  traditions  here  recorded  were  traditions  of  the 
Asiatic  churches  generally,  or  at  least  consistent  with  them. 
Further,  Polycrates  refers  to  his  grey  hairs,  and  says  that  he 
has  been  sixty-five  years  in  the  Lord,  and  had  had  com- 
munications with  the  brethren  from  all  parts  of  the  world.^ 
He  was,  therefore,  at  least  sixty-five  years  old ;  and  if  we 
suppose  the  letter  to  have  been  written  about  195  A.D.,  his 
memory  would  carry  him  back  to  the  period  when  Polycarp 
was  still  alive,  and  Irenseus  was  listening  to  his  teaching. 
We  must  add  that  he  was  a  follower  of  some  of  his  own 
relatives,^  and  seven  of  his  relatives  were  bishops,  so  that  he 
must  have  been  familiar  with  traditions  older  than  his  own 
time.  If  we  put  all  these  considerations  together,  I  think 
they  establish  a  strong  probability  that  the  Apostle  John 
ended  his  earthly  days  at  Ephesu& 

We  have  some  direct  evidence  that  the  confident  belief  of 
Irenasus  and  Polycrates  was  not  due  to  a  mistake  made  for 

^  Bontaef  8  tranflfiguration  of  the  obecnre  Presbyter  into  a  distinguished 
nsident  in  Jemsalem,  belonging  to  the  priestly  race,  reduces  our  whole 
question  to  one  of  merely  academic  interest ;  for  if  the  Qospel,  after  all,  was 
written  by  Cbrist^s  dearest  and  most  intimate  friend,  it  matters  little 
whether  the  name  of  the  author's  father  was  Zebedee  or  not. 

•  'Awl  Tiff  oUov/Unis.  •  TUpfiKoXo^ffA  riffU  a^r&p. 
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the  first  time  in  their  own  generation.  Justin  Martyr  says, 
''And  then  among  us  also  a  certain  man,  whose  name  was 
John,  one  of  the  apostles  of  Christ,  in  a  revelation  made  to 
him,  prophesied  that  those  who  believed  onr  Christ  would 
spend  a  thousand  years  in  Jerusalem."^  This  is  a  dear 
reference  to  the  Apocalypse;  and  as  that  work  refers  to  the 
residence  of  John  in  Patmos,  it  is  a  reasonable  inference  that 
the  Asiatic  tradition  was  already  in  existence  when  Justin 
wrote.  Further,  there  is  extant  a  letter  addressed  by  Uie 
church  in  Smyrna  to  the  church  in  Philomelium  (in  PhiygiaX 
giving  an  account  of  the  meurtyrdom  of  Polycarp,  and  written 
not  very  long  after  that  event.  Its  genuineness  has  indeed 
been  impugned  in  recent  times,  but  I  think  on  very  in- 
sufficient grounds.^  In  this  letter  Polycarp  is  described  as 
SiSd(TKa\o9  airo<rro\iK09  koi  irpofl»fTuc6^^  The  latter  epithet  is 
explained  by  the  belief  of  the  writers  that  every  word  which 
he  spoke  would  be  fulfilled;  but  the  former,  which  receives 
no  explanation  in  the  context,  naturally  refers  to  his  early 
intercourse  with  the  apostles,  and  is  to  that  extent  confirmatory 
of  the  later  tradition. 

There  are  two  later  witnesses  outside  the  Asiatic  circle 
to  whom  we  must  refer.  Tertullian  challenges  the  heretics 
to  show  tiiat  the  first  Bishop  of  any  of  their  churches  had 
been  appointed  by  apostles  or  apostolic  men.  This  the 
apostolic  churches  were  able  to  do,  ''as  the  church  of  the 
Smymaeans  relates  that  Polycarp  was  appointed  by  SdtmT^ 
Tertullian  does  not  mention  the  source  of  his  infOTmation, 
and  he  is  not  always  correct;  but  taking  this  statement  in 
connection  with  other  evidence,  I  think  we  may  fairly  say 


1  DiaX^  8i. 

*  See  the  careful  examination  of  Lightfoot,  Apo$tolie  Fath&n^  Part  XL 
VoL  i.  p.  604  9qq, 
»  §  16.  *  De  PrcBKrip.  Hmd^  32. 
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that  he  reports  correctly  the  tradition  of  the  church  of 
Smyrna.  Our  other  witness  is  Clement  of  Alexandria.  He 
relates  the  well-known  touching  story  about  John  and  the 
young  disciple  who  became  the  chief  of  a  band  of  robbers. 
This  story,  he  says,  was  handed  down  and  committed  to 
memory  ''about  John  the  Apostle/'  and  in  the  course  of  it  he 
speaks  of  John's  residence  in  Ephesus,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  which  the  incident  took  place.^  Now  Clement  had  care- 
fully collected  toulitions  handed  down  from  Peter  and  James, 
John  and  Paul,  and  one  of  his  teachers  was  an  Ionian  of 
Greece,  from  whom  he  may  have  learnt  the  tradition  of  the 
Asiatic  churches.^  It  seems  probable,  therefore,  i^t  we  have 
here  a  distinct  line  of  tradition,  which  affords  independent 
confirmation  of  the  statements  of  Irenseus  and  Polycrates. 

It  is  needless  to  appeal  to  later  writers.  None  of  them 
contradicts  the  earlier  statements,  and  we  have  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  they  put  us  in  possession  of  fresh  sources  of 
knowledge.  The  testimonies  of  Iren»us,  of  Polycrates,  and 
of  Clement  are  those  on  which  we  must  mainly  rely.  In 
judging  of  the  collective  force  of  the  evidence,  we  must  not 
forget  that  the  second  century  was  a  literary  age.  The 
diurches  freely  communicate  with  one  another  by  letters, 
and  there  was  an  abundant  theological  literature  of  which 
only  a  few  fragments  have  survived.  I  see  no  reason  why 
the  churches  of  Asia  should  not  have  had  as  well-grounded  a 
certainty  that  John  had  been  once  among  them  as  we  have 
tiiat  Goldsmith  was  once  in  London.  Even  if  there  were 
nothing  but  oral  tradition  to  depend  upon,  still  oral  tradition 
can  hardly  go  astray  in  regard  to  the  broad  fact  in  so  short 
a  time.  The  Asiatic  John  was  a  public  character,  known  to 
numbers  of  people  in  various  places.    His  name  would  be 

1  QwU  dh,  taUf.y  42,  p.  949,  Potter. 

'  Strom^  Lip.  322,  referred  to  by  Lightfoot,  Ein/y$y  p.  218,  note  2. 
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handed  down  with  the  utmost  veneration.  If  he  was  called 
the  Presbyter  to  distinguish  him  from  the  Apostle,  the  name 
Presbj^r  would  have  clung  to  him.  When  IrensBUS  and 
Polycrates  were  yoimg  men,  numbers  besides  Polycarp  must 
have  known  with  absolute  certainty  whether  the  Apostle 
had  lived  in  Ephesus  or  not,  and  these  later  writers  cannot 
have  owed  all  their  knowledge  of  the  fact  to  the  venerable 
bishop.  I  think,  therefore,  that  the  evidence  of  Jc^in's 
presence  in  Asia  Minor  is  entitled  to  command  our  assent 
unless  very  strong  arguments  can  be  produced  against  it. 

We  must,  however,  in  fairness  look  at  the  other  side  of  the 
question.  Dr  Salmon,  alluding  to  the  opinion  of  Scholten  and 
Eeim,  says,  "The  arguments  they  offer  in  support  of  their 
paradox  are  so  wec^  that  I  have  not  thought  it  worth  while 
to  discuss  them."  ^  With  this  judgment  I  am  unable  to  agree. 
Some  of  the  phenomena  are  certainly  perplexing,  and  might 
affect  our  conclusion  were  it  not  for  the  weight  of  the  evidence 
upon  the  other  side.  At  all  events  we  cannot  hold  an  opinion 
with  intelligence  and  confidence  till  we  know  what  can  be  said 
against  it* 

First,  there  seems  to  be  a  conspiracy  of  silence  among  the 
more  ancient  writers.  In  the  account  in  Acts*  of  Paul's 
farewell  address  to  the  Ephesian  elders,  there  is  a  predicticMi 
that  ''grievous  wolves"  will  enter  in  among  them,  but  no 
allusion  to  the  future  presence  of  an  apostla  But  even  if  we 
suppose  the  speech  to  be  entirely  invented,  the  writer  of  Acts 
had  far  too  much  literary  skill  to  insert  such  an  improbable 
allusion.  The  narrative,  however,  is  contained  among  the 
''we"  passages,  so  that  the  speech  may  be  in  substance  a 
genuine  report,  and  Paul's  prediction  may  be  founded  on  his 
experience  of  Judaizing  opposition.  That  the  writer  of  Acts 
himself  gives  us  no  information  is  only  in  accordance  with  the 
*  ItUn^ueUon,  p.  333,  note  ♦.  •  xx,  17-38. 
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general  plan  of  his  work.    Again,  John  is  not  mentioned  in 

the  later  Pauline  Epistles,  notably  Ephesians  and  Coloesians, 

or  in  I  Peter.    Of  course  not  if  they  are  genuine :  if  they  are 

spurious,  a  forger  who  could  produce  such  epistles  would  be 

equal  to  the  avoidance  of  a  glaring  anachronism.    The  silence 

of  Polycarp  is  less  easily  explained.    It  is  natural  i^t  in 

writing  to  the  Philippians  he  should  dwell  especially  upon 

Paul,  whose  name  alone  is  mentioned.    But  it  is  strange  that 

he  should  quote  so  largely,  not  only  from  the  Pauline  Epistles, 

but  from   i   Peter,  and  have  such  scanty  allusions  to  the 

Johannine  writings.      It   is,  however,  possible    that    Peter, 

whose  name  was  prominent  at  Corinth  in  the  time  of  Paul, 

and  who  is  believed  to  have  journeyed  to  Rome  at  the  end  of 

his  life,  may  have  been  much  better  known  than  John  at 

Philippi;  and  it  deserves  notice  that  the  Apocalypse  is  as 

little  alluded  to  as  the  Fourth  Qospel,  although  it  contains  a 

letter  to  the  church  at  Smyrna.    Ignatius,  again,  in  his  letter 

to  the  Ephesians  mentions  Paul,  but  not  John.^    The  reference 

to  Paul,  however,  is  occasioned  by  special  circumstances.    Paul 

on  his  journey  to  his  long  imprisonment  had  stopped  at 

Miletus,  and  sent  for  the  elders  of  the  Ephesian  Church  to 

meet  him  there.    Ignatius  stopped  at  Smyrna  on  his  way  to 

martyrdom  at  Bome,  and  received  a  deputation  from  Ephesus. 

It  is  no  doubt  in  allusion  to  this  resemblance  in  their  fortunes 

that  he  says, '' ye  are  a  road  of  transit^  of  those  who  are  slain 

unto  God,  and  are  associated  in  the  mysteries  with  Paul  the 

sanctified,"  in  whose  steps  he  wishes  to  be  found.    A  reference 

to  John  here  would  be  quite  out  of  place.    But  only  two  or 

three  lines  before,  in  the  previous  section,  he  expresses  his 

wish  to  be  found  in  the  lot  of  the  Ephesian  Christians, ''  who 

also  continually  agreed  with  the  apostles  in  the  power  of 

Jesus  Christ"    This  may  very  well   be  an  allusion  to  the 

*  §  12.  *  ndpoZos. 
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residence  of  John  among  them.  The  plural,  apostles,  shows 
that  more  than  Paul  are  referred  to,  and  Travrore  suggests  a 
repeated  and  long-continued  connection*  Clement  of  Bome^ 
says  that  the  Apostles,  preaching  in  country  and  cities, 
appointed  their  first  fruits  to  be  bishops  and  deacons ;  and  as 
they  foresaw  that  there  would  be  strife  about  the  office,  they 
made  provision  that,  when  those  whom  they  appointed  fell 
asleep,  other  approved  men  should  succeed  them.  The  sequel 
of  the  passage  shows  that  some  of  those  appointed  by  the 
apostles  were  living,  while  others  had  ah*eady  died.  This 
statement  certainly  leaves  the  impression  that  the  apostolic 
age  was  over,  and,  though  still  within  living  memory,  was 
seen  through  a  perspective  of  many  years.  But  even  if,  with 
Lightfoot,  we  place  the  Epistle  as  early  as  95  or  96,  or,  with 
Hamack,  93-95,  the  apostles  of  the  Romans  and  Corinthians, 
Paul  and  Peter,  had  died  a  generation  earlier,  and  the  language 
of  Clement  is  perfectly  appropriate.  Still  I  confess  I  find  it 
hard  to  believe  i^t  one  of  the  greatest  apostles  was  still  living, 
and  residing  in  the  very  city  from  which  Paul  addressed  his 
first  letter  to  the  Corinthians.  But  the  date  of  the  Epistle 
of  Clement  is  not  absolutely  certain,  and  if  we  might  place 
it  a  very  few  years  later,  the  last  of  the  apostles  would  have 
gone  to  his  rest,  and  the  silence  of  the  Epistle  would  be  quite 
intelligible.  We  may  also  observe  that  the  tradition  that 
John  survived  till  the  time  of  Trajan  can  hardly  claim  \hb 
same  degree  of  certainty  as  that  of  his  residence  in  Asia;  fen* 
it  belongs  to  a  kind  of  fact  in  which  a  mistake  might  mudi 
more  easily  be  made.^  Thus  the  silence  of  early  documents, 
though  we  may  regret  it,  does  not  furnish  a  strong  adverse 

>  42  and  44. 

^  The  Paschal  Chronicle  places  the  deaths  of  John  and  Clement  in  the 
same  year ;  but  the  former  is  mentioned  only  as  what  was  reported,  ^«rC 
Ed.  Dindorf,  i  p.  470. 
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argumfflii  Negative  evidence  is  notoriously  pfeearions>  and 
often  the  silence  of  writers  abont  facte  which  they  must 
have  known  is  difficult  to  understand.  For  instance,  in  the 
documente  above  alluded  to,  how  many  things  are  omitted  in 
Acte  which  we  might  reasonably  expect  to  find,  and  how 
strange  it  is  especially  that  the  author  does  not  tell  us  what 
became  of  Paul  at  the  end  of  his  two  years'  residence  in  Bome. 
We  may  add  i^t,  if  the  Asiatic  John  was  the  Presbyter,  and 
the  author  of  the  Gospel,  the  silence  of  the  early  writers  is 
scarcely  less  perplexing;  for  in  that  case  the  Presbyter  was 
the  greatest  Christian  of  his  time,  a  man  to  be  ranked  with 
the  Apostle  Paul  in  the  fervour  of  his  Christian  experience 
and  the  profundity  of  his  spiritual  genius.  But  how  much 
may  be  written  even  in  modem  times  without  reference  to 
the  greatest  men  of  the  age,  or  to  the  teachers  who  are  most 
deeply  revered  by  the  authors.  The  anciente  did  not,  any 
more  than  ourselves,  write  for  the  special  delectetion  and 
instruction  of  remote  critics. 

Both  sides  have  appealed  to  the  testimony  of  Hegesippus. 
According  to  Eusebius^  he  stated  that  Symeon  the  son  of 
Clopas,  Bishop  of  Jerusalem,  survived  till  the  time  of  Trajan, 
when  he  died  by  crucifixion  at  the  age  of  120,  and  he  added 
that  down  to  these  times  the  Church  remained  a  pure  virgin ; 
but  when  the  sacred  company  of  apostles  had  died  in  various 
ways,  and  the  generation  of  those  who  had  heard  the  inspired 
wisdom  had  passed  away,  then  atheistic  error  arose  through 
the  deceit  of  heterodox  teachers,  who,  as  none  of  the  apostles 
was  any  longer  left,  attempted  to  preach  their  false-named 
Gnosia  From  this  passage,  it  might  be  argued,  that  one  of 
the  apostles  at  least  must  have  survived  till  the  time  of 
Trajan;  but  Holtzmann^  objecte  ibab  only  Symeon  is  men- 
tioned as  having  reached  that  late  period.  Weiss  concedes 
*  H.  ^.,  iii  52.  *  EinLf  p.  455. 
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that  the  passage  is  inconclusive,  because  Eusebius  does  not 
profess  to  quote  the  very  words  of  Hegesippus,  and  where  he 
does  quote  them  ^  there  is  no  mention  of  the  apostles,  but  only 
a  statement  that  they  called  the  Church  virgin  till  the  time  of 
Symeon.^  I  do  not  think,  however,  that  Eusebius  is  really 
reporting  the  same  passages  of  Hegesippus,  for  the  one  which 
he  quotes  verbally  is  part  of  the  account  of  the  appointment 
of  Symeon  as  Bishop,  whereas  the  other,  of  which  he  gives 
the  substance,  followed  the  account  of  his  martyrdom.  I 
consider  it  probable,  therefore,  that  in  the  earlier  passage  we 
have,  if  not  the  exact  words,  at  least  the  general  meaning  of 
Hegesippus ;  but  I  agree,  nevertheless,  ynth  Weiss  in  believing 
that  its  evidence  is  neutral  On  the  one  hand,  it  does  not  say 
that  any  of  the  apostles  survived  till  the  time  of  Trajan.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  is  nothing  adverse  to  such  a  fact ;  for  if 
Symeon  outlived  John,  he  would  be  the  last  representative  of 
the  generation  of  eye-witnesses.  We  may  observe,  further, 
that  Hegesippus  is  evidently  treating  of  the  Church  at  Jeru- 
salem; and  though  the  remark  about  its  purity  may  be 
applicable  to  the  Church  at  large,  it  would  be  out  of  place  to 
fly  off  to  Asia  Minor  and  tell  us  that  John  had  died  there, 
not  many  years  before.  It  must  be  remembered  also,  that 
Hegesippus  cannot  have  been  much  older  than  Irenseus,  and 
that  though  he  visited  Corinth  and  Borne  ^  we  have  no  reason 
for  supposing  that  he  was  ever  in  Asia  Minor;  and,  therefore, 
unless  he  recorded  a  tradition  i^t  the  Apostle  John  died  in 
Palestine  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  or  something  of 
that  kind,  it  would  be  absurd  to  compare  his  authority  with 
that  of  Irenaus  in  the  question  before  ua  The  fact  is,  how- 
ever, that  he  relates  no  such  tradition,  and  that,  for  anything 
we  know,  he  may  have  told  in  some  part  of  his  five  books 
that  John  died  at  Ephesus  in  the  time  of  Trajan. 
*  In  iv.  22.  «  EM.y  p.  365,  note  4.  «  Eue.,  H.  E^  iv.  22. 
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It  is  aUeged  that  the  book  of  Revelation  ^  represents  all  the 
Apostles  as  dead,  in  the  passage  where,  after  the  description 
of  the  downfall  of  the  great  city,  Babylon,  are  the  words, 
"  Rejoice  over  her,  thou  heaven,  and  ye  saints,  and  ye  apostles, 
and  ye  prophets;  for  God  hath  judged  your  judgment  on 
her."  It  is,  I  think,  a  sufficient  answer  to  this  argument  that 
the  author  of  the  book  reckoned  himself  among  the  prophets,^ 
so  that  he  cannot  have  believed  that  all  the  prophets  were 
dead ;  and  if  it  be  said  that  the  reference  is  only  to  the  ancient 
prophets,  we  may  refer  to  "the  saints,"  and  we  certainly  can- 
not admit  that  their  number  was  regarded  as  closed.  The 
fact  that  James,  Peter  and  Paul  at  all  events  had  died  by 
martyrdom  is  sufficient  to  explain  the  allusion,  especially 
when  we  remember  that  the  passage  is  prophetic,  and  in  its 
references  to  the  past,  is  looking  back  from  an  imaginary 
future. 

On  the  whole,  then,  it  appears  to  me  that  the  attempt  to 
prove  from  early  documents  that  the  later  tradition  was 
erroneous  must  be  pronounced  a  failure.  At  first,  I  fully 
allow,  the  unanimous  silence  of  so  many  possible  vritnesses  is 
a  little  startling;  but  when  we  reflect  not  only  on  the 
character  of  the  particular  works  to  which  appeal  can  fairly 
be  made,  but  on  what  may  be  called  the  literary  fragmentari- 
ness  of  the  earliest  Christian  writers  generally,  and  the  strange 
silences  that  we  undoubtedly  find  in  them,  our  surprise  wears 
ofi^,  and  nothing  is  left  in  the  shape  of  substantial  argument. 
We  must,  however,  notice  the  efforts  which  have  been  made  to 
weaken  the  later  testimony. 

It  is  urged  that  IrensBUS  in  different  places  refers  to  his 

John  as  fiadirnji  Kvpiov,  and  i^t  both  he  and  Polycrates  were 

misled  by  the  use  of  this  expression,  and  confounded  the 

Presbyter  with  the  Apostle.    To  this  we  may  reply  that  it  is 

1  zviii.  20.  '  See  eepeciallj  xxii.  9. 
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not  likely  that  they  should  both  fall  into  this  mistake,  and 
have  misled  aU  subsequent  writers  by  such  a  casual  Munder. 
Then  we  must  remember  that  they  were  not  guided  by  a 
passing  literary  statement,  which  might  have  been  misunder- 
stood, but  were  relying  upon  their  recollections  of  a  time  when 
they  had  abundant  means  of  correcting  any  false  impreBsiao. 
Moreover,  we  find  that  Papias  himself  thought  "  the  disciple  of 
the  Lord  "  a  sufficient  description  of  the  Apostle;  and  if  we 
learn  anything  at  all  about  a  second  John,  it  is  that  he  was 
carefully  distinguished  from  the  Apostle  by  the  title  of  the 
Presbyter.  We  must  therefore  conclude  that  "John  tiie 
disciple  of  the  Lord,"  when  standing  alone,  meant  the  Apostle 
just  as  much  in  the  time  of  Polycarp  as  in  that  of  Lrenasua 
But  it  is  said  that  we  have  positive  proof  that  IrenflsoB 
confounded  the  two  men ;  for  as  Eusebius  points  out,  he  says 
that  Papias  was  a  hearer  of  John,  meaning  the  Apostle,  where- 
as he  was  really  a  hearer,  not  of  the  Apostle,  but  of  the 
Presbyter.^  But  the  fact  is  that  the  passage  quoted  by 
Eusebius  affords  no  proof  that  he  was  a  hearer  of  either  the 
one  or  the  other.  This  discloses  a  weak  spot  in  RamacVs 
argument.  He  assumes  that  IrensBUS  derived  his  noticm  that 
Papias  was  a  hearer  of  some  John  from  that  father's  own 
work,^  and  that  Papias  knows  of  only  one  John,  namely,  the 
Presbyter,  for  Asia.'  But  in  fact  there  ia  not  a  particle  of 
evidence  that  Papias  ever  met  the  Presbyter  John;  and  that 
he  had  never  much  intercourse  with  him  seems  clearly  implied 
in  his  having  to  rely  upon  others  for  the  sayings  of  the 
Presbyter.  We  must  add  that  the  assumption  is  equally 
without  foundation  that  the  Presbyter  was  ever  in  Asia  at  all. 

^  In  his  OhromcUf  Eusebias  is  content  to  accept  Irensdas*  statement 
(Schoene^s  ed.,  iL  p.  162).  Later  references  to  Papias  as  *lmdvt^9  fu^hrrit 
may  have  had  their  origin  in  the  same  statement) 

*  Chronologies  p.  657.  »  P.  674. 
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Aiistion,  who  is  named  with  him,  is,  as  we  have  seen,  tradition- 
ally connected  with  Cyprus.     Irenaons*  statement,  whether 
correct  or  not,  was  not  derived  from  a  misunderstanding  of  the 
passage  cited  from  Papias'  preface,  for  it  is  coupled  with  the 
information  that  Papias  was  a  companion  of  Polycarp,  and  this 
receives  no  support  from  the  extract    I  think  we  must  infer 
from  Ensebius'  account  that,  if  he  was  ever  a  hearer  of  the 
Apostle,  it  was  for  so  short  a  time  that  he  retained  no 
reminiscences  which  he  thought  worth  recording.    Perhaps 
IrensBus  made  a  mistake,  and,  having  heard  that  he  was  a 
companion  of  Polycarp's,  inferred  that  he  must  have  been  one 
of  those  who  had  listened  to  John.    But  a  mistake  of  this 
kind  does  not  justify  us  in  believing  that  he  was  mistaken  on 
the  main  question;  for  he  was  a  hearer  of  Polycarp's,  and 
distinctly  remembered  his  person  and  his  teaching,  whereas 
we  have  no  reason  for  supposing  that  he  had  any  personal 
acquaintance  with  Papias,  or  that  Polycarp,   whenever   he 
referred  to  his  intercourse  with  John,  took  care  to  state  that 
Papias  was  with  him. 

Holtzmann,^  however,  thinks  there  is  absolute  proof  that 
in  one  instance  Irenasus  has  confounded  the  Presbyter  with 
the  Apostle ;  and,  if  in  one  instance,  why  not  in  all  ?"  Eusebius, 
he  says,  traces  the  chiliastic  fancies  of  Papias  to  Aristion  and 
the  Preslgrter  John  as  their  source,  whereas  Iren»us  derives 
ihem  from  the  Apostle  John.  But  I  think  Holtzmann  has  not 
scanned  his  authorities  with  his  usual  care.  LrenaBus'  relates 
on  the  authority  of  Papias,  that  elders,  who  had  seen  John 
the  disciple  of  the  Lord,  remembered  having  heard  from  him 
how  the  Lord  taught  about  the  messianic  times;  and  then 

^  Bibel-Lex^  p.  358.  Bonsaet  also  relies  upon  this  aigoment  (Meyer, 
Qffeiib^  p.  42).  Whj  he  appeals  to  the  Armenian  fragment  in  Harve3r'8 
edition  of  Ixennas  (ii  p.  448)  I  do  not  know,  for  it  agrees  with  the  Latin 
text 

•  V.  xxxiii  3-4. 
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follows  the  absurd  passage  about  the  vines.^  Now,  if  we 
interpret  this  by  the  fragment  of  Papias'  preface,  I  believe 
the  fact  most  stand  thns :  Papias  recorded  what  he  thought 
he  had  once  heard  from  elders  who  had  seen  the  Apostle  John, 
or  perhaps  only  from  followers  of  those  eldera  It  is  here  that 
IrenaBUS  calls  Papias  a  hearer  of  John ;  but  if  he  meant  that 
Papias  himself  remembered  having  heard  the  story  from  John, 
I  think  he  would  have  said  that  Papias,  or  at  all  events  an 
elder,  and  not  "the  elders,"  had  this  recollection.  Eusebius 
is  in  complete  agreement  with  this.  Having  made  his  general 
criticism  about  the  two  Johns,  he  passes  on  to  stories  which 
Papias  received  from  the  daughters  of  Philip.  Then  he  refers 
to  strange  parables  and  teachings  of  the  Saviour  which  had 
come  to  him  "  from  unwritten  tradition,"  among  which  were 
objectionable  things  about  the  millennium.  But  instead  of 
saying  that  these  things  rested  on  the  authority  of  the 
Presbyter  John,  he  supposes  that  Papias,  owing  to  the  small- 
ness  of  his  understanding,  did  not  perceive  the  figurative 
character  of  "  the  apostolic  narratives."  *  "  Unwritten 
tradition"  exactly  describes  the  process  indicated  by  Irenseus, 
and  "apostolical"  points  to  the  Apostle  and  not  to  the 
Presbyter.  Having  completed  this  subject,  Eusebius  adds, 
"  but  also  he  commits  to  his  own  writing  other  narratives  of 
the  words  of  the  Lord,  of  the  aforementioned  Aristion,  and 
traditions  of  the  Presbyter  John,"  I  need  hardly  remark 
that  "other"  in  Greek  does  not  imply  that  the  previous 
account  came  from  the  same  source.  The  meaning  is  simply 
that  he  introduced  other  narratives  into  his  work,  and  that 
these  were  derived  from  Aristion  and  the  Presbyter  John.    It 

^  This  has  been  traced  by  Dr  J.  Rendel  Harris  to  a  Hebrew  Midrash  on 
the  **  Blessing  of  Isaac"  (American  Journal  of  Theology^  July  1900^  p.  499). 
It  is  a  silly  exaggeration  of  poetical  langoage  in  the  prophets.  Its  germ 
may  be  seen  in  tiie  Book  of  Enoeh^  z.  19. 
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seems>  then,  that  on  this  particular  point  Eusebins  and  Irenseus 
are  in  complete  agreement.^ 

If    the    view    hitherto    taken    be    correct,    another    of 

Holtzmann's  improbabilities  falls  to  the  ground.    He  thinks 

it  most  unlikely  that  there  were  two  Johns,  who  were  both 

disciples  of  the  Lord,  both  removed  to  Ephesus,  both  lived  to 

a  great  age,  and  both  were  characterized  by  a  similar  activity.^ 

But  the  simple  fact  is,  that  we  have  only  the  most  shadowy 

proof  that  the  Presbyter  John  was  ever  in  Asia  Minor  at  alL 

For  anything  that  we  know,  he  may  have  died  in  Palestine 

long  before  the  Apostle  John.    The   supposition    that    the 

Presbyter  was  ever  in  Ephesus  seems  due  to  a  conjecture  of 

Dionysius  of  Alexandria.    In  discussing  the  authorship  of  the 

Apocalypse,  he  admits  that  it  was  by  some  one  named  John. 

There  was  John  Mark,  but  whether  he  was  the  writer  he 

would  not  affirm,  as,  according  to  Acts,  he  turned  back  from 

Asia.    He  supposes  it  was  some  one  else  in  Asia,  "  for  they 

say  that  there  were  erected^  two  monuments  in  Ephesus,  and 

each  is  called  John's."  *    It  is  dear  from  this  that  Dionysius 

knew  nothing  historically  of  a  second  John  in  Asia,  and  that 

if  he  knew  anything  of  the  Presbyter  John,  he  cannot  have 

placed  him  there.    The  Apostolical  Conetitviions,  a  work  ,on 

which  no  reliance  can  be  placed,  also  refers  to  two  Johns  at 

Ephesus,  of  whom  the  second  was  ordained  by  the  Apostle  ^ ; 

but  the  second  is  not  called  the  Presbyter.    The  identification 

oi  the  Presbyter  of  Papias  with  the  second  John  of  Dionysius 

seems  to  have  been  reserved  for  Eusebius^;   and  he  offers 

'  I  am  glad  to  obsexre  that  tlorssen,  who  rejects  the  Johannine  author- 
Bbip  of  the  Qospel,  thinks  that  the  notion  of  a  confusion  between  the 
Apostle  and  the  Presbjrter  is  quite  untenable.  See  his  article, ''  Warum  ist 
^  Tierte  Evangelium  fiir  ein  Werk  dee  Apoetels  Johannes  erklart  worden  ?  " 
'^  the  ZeUtchr.fiir  nmUeti.  Wiss.^  1901,  pp.  207  tqq, 

*  Bibd-Lex^  p.  358.  »  rtW^r^oi.  <  Euseb.,  H.  E.,  vii.  25. 

*  vii  46.  ^  H,  B^  iii.  39. 
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nothing  in  support  of  it  but  his  own  conjecture.  Jerome 
informs  us  that  a  second  sepulchre  was  pointed  out  at 
Ephesus,  and  some  believed  that  the  two  monuments 
commemorated  the  same  John  the  Evangelist^  It  appears, 
therefore,  that  we  have  no  direct  testimony  to  the  existence  of 
two  Johns  in  Asia  Minor,  and  the  only  evidence  is  the  allied 
presence  of  two  monuments  in  Ephesus,  which  Dionysius,  who 
had  nothing  but  hearsay  to  go  upon,  assigned  conjecturally  to 
two  men  of  the  same  name.  London,  however,  can  boast  two 
monuments  of  Qoldsmith,  one  in  Westminster  Abbey,  and 
another  in  the  Temple ;  but  this  fact  has  not  yet  led  to  the 
creation  of  two  Goldsmiths,  or  the  denial  that  the  same  man 
can  be  the  author  of  such  dissimilar  works  as  "  The  Vicar  of 
Wakefield,"  "The  Deserted  Village,"  and  "She  Stoops  to 
Conquer."  Our  Asiatic  witnesses  tell  us  nothing  of  a  second 
John,  and  I  am  therefore  inclined  to  agree  with  Holtzmann 
that  there  was  only  one  celebrated  man  of  this  name  in 
Ephesus.  But  if  so,  the  whole  of  our  evidence  goes  to  prove 
that  this  one  man  was  the  Apostle.  Of  the  existence  of  a 
Presbyter  John  in  Asia  we  have  no  testimony  of  any  kind, 
and  we  have  no  evidence  beyond  a  very  doubtful  inter- 
pretation placed  by  Eusebius  upon  the  words  of  Papias. 
Without  following  Dr  Salmon,  then,  in  denying  Uie 
reality  of  the  Presbyter,  we  see  that  there  is  no  reascm 
for  regarding  him  as  the  perplexing  double  of  the  Apostle 
in  Ephesus. 

Holtzmann^  makes  what  I  cannot  but  think  rather  a 
strange  assertion  in  support  of  his  position.  He  says  that  the 
Muratorian  Canon,  in  which  the  Fourth  Gospel  meets  us,  as  it 

1  Ik  Ftr.  iU.,  ix.  There  is,  however,  a  reading  ^memoratas "  instead  of 
"  memorias,"  and  thii  would  refer  to  the  two  epistLee,  the  second  and  third, 
which  have  been  just  spoken  of  as  ascribed  to  John  the  Presbyter. 

«  EinL,  p.  455- 
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were,  in  the  first  freshness  of  recognized  canonidty,  regards 
Jerusalem  as  the  place  of  composition,  and,  as  the  time  of 
composition,  the  period  when  the  Apostles  were  still  united,  so 
that  the  Johannine  writings  preceded  the  Epistles  of  Paul. 
On  this  statement  several  remarks  immediately  suggest 
themselve&  The  priority  of  John  to  Paul  is  spoken  of  in 
connection  with  the  Apocalypse,  and  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  Gh)8peL  If  the  composition  of  the  Oospel  is  really 
assigned  to  the  period  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  the 
statement  certainly  contradicts  the  usual  tradition,  but  is  in 
no  way  inconsistent  with  the  removal  of  the  Apostle  to 
Ephesus,  after  Jerusalem  was  destroyed.  But,  in  fact,  the 
fragment  says  nothing  whatever  about  either  time  or  place  of 
composition,  and  the  author  might  look  for  John's  "fellow- 
disciples  and  bishops,"  who  exhorted  him  to  write  the  Gospel, 
just  as  well  in  Ephesus  as  in  Jerusalem.  Considering  that 
the  fragment  must  have  been  written  as  late  as  the  time  of 
Irensaus,  it  is  not  likely  that  the  author  meant  to  depart  so 
widely  from  the  tradition  of  the  time;  and  we  have  already 
seen  that  the  tradition  included  other  apostles,  along  with 
John,^  in  the  Asiatic  residence.  In  this  argument,  then,  I 
camiot  feel  any  weight  whatever. 

Another  argument  is  that  Papias  places  John  late  in  his  list 
of  apostles  about  whose  sayings  he  inquired,  and  gives  no  hint 
of  his  having  been  in  Asia.  But  we  have  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  list  is  arranged  in  reference  to  the  proximity 
of  the  several  apostles  to  Papias.  John  and  Matthew  are 
given  at  the  end,  we  know  not  why.  Papias  knew  a  work 
by  Matthew,  and  still  he  names  him  last,  and  he  may  place 
John  with  him,  for  anything  we  know  to  the  contrary,  as  the 
other  apostolic  evangelist.  Since  he  does  not  name  the 
locality  of  any  of  the  Presbyters  or  Apostles,  it  is  no  wonder 
that  he  did  not  go  out  of  his  way  to  tell  us  that  John  had 

IS 
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come  to  Ephesus,  a  fact  which,  if  tme,  must  have  been  as  well 
known  to  his  readers  as  to  himself. 

Again,  it  is  confidently  alleged  that  Philip  the  Evangelist 
settled  at  Hierapolis,  and  was  changed  by  tradition  into  Philip 
the  Apostle.  This,  however,  is  a  very  questionable  statement. 
Our  earliest  witness  is  Papias  himself.  He  mentions  Philip 
among  the  ''disciples  of  the  Lord"  after  whose  sayings  he 
inquired;  and  as  his  name  occurs  in  the  midst  of  those  of 
apostles,  it  is  evident  that  the  Apostle  is  meant.  There  is  no 
reference  to  any  other  Philip.  Accordingly,  when  Papias 
relates  a  story  received  from  the  daughters  of  Philip,  the 
natural  inference  is  that  he  alludes  to  the  Apostle.  Eusebius, 
in  this  connection,  calls  him  "  Philip  the  Apostle  " ;  but,  as  he 
is  not  quoting,  we  cannot  be  sure  that  these  are  the  words  of 
Papias.  Without  these  words,  however,  the  reasonable  sup- 
position surely  is  that  the  Apostle  is  meant.  Our  next 
witness  is  Polycrates,  who,  in  the  letter  already  referred  to,^ 
tells  us  that  Philip,  one  of  the  twelve  apostles,  sleeps  at 
Hierapolis,  and  also  his  two  daughters,  aged  virgins,  while 
his  other  daughter  rests  in  Ephesua  The  expression  ^IXanrov 
Tov  tZv  StiScKa  avocTToXwv  clearly  indicates  a  desire  to  dis- 
tinguish this  Philip  from  another  one,  so  that  the  statement 
of  Polycrates  is  deliberate,  and  not  an  accidental  error. 
Clement  of  Alexandria  to  some  extent  confirms  this  account 
when,  in  combating  those  who  disapproved  of  marriage,  he 
says  that  the  Apostles  Peter  and  Philip  had  children,  and 
Philip  even  gave  his  daughters  to  husbands.^  This  is  not  in 
strict  agreement  with  Polycrates ;  but  we  may  accept  it  as  a 
general  statement,  and  sufficiently  accurate  for  the  immediate 
purpose.  Clement  does  not  say  anything  about  Philip's 
residence  in  Asia,  and  the  value  of  his  testimony  lies  in  the 
assertion  that  the  Apostle  had  daughters.    There  is  no  appear- 

*  EuBeb.,  jff.  E,y  iii.  31,  ▼.  24.  '  <S<rom.,  ilL  6,  p.  535. 
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ance  of  confusion  between  the  apostle  and  evangelist  till  we 
come  to  rather  a  later  time.  Eusebins  quotes  a  statement 
from  the  Dialogue  between  Cains  and  Proclus,  in  which  the 
latter  is  represented  as  saying, ''  After  this  four  prophetesses, 
the  daughters  of  Philip,  arose  in  Hierapolis  in  Asia.  Their 
tomb  is  there,  and  that  of  their  father."  ^  From  the  resem- 
blance to  Acts  xxi  9,  we  may  suppose  that  the  writer  had  the 
Evangelist  in  his  mind;  but  he  does  not  distinguish  Philip  as 
sucL  It  is  quite  possible  that  Produs,  of  whose  opporttmities 
of  information  we  are  ignorant,  having  heard  that  Philip 
and  his  daughters  once  resided  at  Hierapolis,  thoughtlessly 
identified  him  with  the  Philip  in  Acts.  This  would  have 
been  a  very  natural  confusion,  and  is  sufficient  to  explain  the 
whole  difficulty ;  for  no  one  can  seriously  maintain  that  there 
is  a  difficulty  in  supposing  that  two  men  of  the  same  name 
may  each  have  had  some  daughters.  The  possibility  of  con- 
fusion is  proved  by  the  curious  fact  that  Eusebius  *  identifies 
t^e  Apostle  with  the  Evangelist,  although  he  quotes  from 
Acts  the  very  passage  in  which  the  latter  is  described  as  one 
of  the  seven.  But  it  is  quite  clear  that  in  the  opinion  of  the 
historian  it  was  the  apostte  who  lived  at  Hierapolis,  and  that 
he,  through  some  misunderstanding,  was  taken  to  be  the  sistme 
as  tiie  evangelist  I  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  testimony  of 
Polyarates  is  perfectly  correct;  that  there  was  no  confusion 
between  the  two  men  till  a  later  date;  and  that  when  it 
took  place  it  was  not  of  the  kind  required  by  the  argument, 
but,  instead  of  substituting  one  man  for  the  other,  identified 
the  two.^ 

*  H.  E^  iii.  31.  >  H,  E.,  iii.  31. 

'  lightfoot  also  defends  the  statemeut  of  Polycrates ;  see  his  note  in 
Si  PatiPi  EpiiUes  to  the  Colotsiaru  and  Philemon^  1875,  P*  45)  ^<>^  3* 
Hilgenfeld  also  thinks  the  Apostle  was  in  Asia,  bat  apparently  believes 
the  writer  of  Acts  to  be  mistaken,  EinL,  p.  399,  note  i.  For  the  latter 
supposition  I  see  no  occasion. 
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Perhaps  the  most  formidable  evidence  is  presented  by  an 
alleged  statement  of  Papias  that  James  and  John  were  put 
to  death  by  Jews.  This  allegation  is  contained  in  the 
Chronicle  of  Georgius  Hamartolus  (of  the  ninth  century) ;  and 
as  the  context  is  of  some  importance,  the  passage  must  be 
presented  in  full  It  is  as  follows : — "  After  Domitian,  Nerva 
reigned  one  year;  and  he,  having  recalled  John  from  the 
island,  dismissed  him  to  live  in  Ephesns.  Then  being  the 
only  survivor  of  the  twelve  disciples,  and  having  composed 
the  Gospel  according  to  him,  he  has  been  deemed  worthy  of 
martyrdom.  Uairia^  yap  6  ^lepawoKewg  €irl<rKoiro^  auroimf^ 
TovTov^  yevofxepo^  ev  rcJ  Sevreptp  Xoyo)  rwv  KvpiaKw  Xoylw^ 
ifxHa-Kei,  on  inro  *IovSaiwv  avfipiOff  having  evidently  fulfilled 
with  his  brother*  the  prediction  of  Christ  concerning  him, 
and  his  own  confession  and  assent  in  regard  to  this.  For 
when  the  Lord  said  to  them,  Can  ye  drink  the  cup  which  I 
drink,  and  when  they  readily  assented  and  agreed,  Ye  shall, 
he  says,  drink  my  cup,  and  be  baptized  with  the  baptism 
with  which  I  am  baptized;  and  this  is  as  we  should  expect; 
for  it  is  impossible  for  God  to  lie.  And  so  also  the  very 
learned  Origen,  in  the  commentary  on  Matthew,  affirms  that 
John  /uLCfxapTvptiKevy  intimating  that  he  has  learned  this  from 
the  successors  of  the  apostles.  And  indeed  also  the  highly 
learned  Eusebius  says  in  the  Ecclesiastical  History,  Thomas 
has  had  Parthia  assigned  to  him;  John,  Asia,  with  whom 
having  lived  he  ended  his  days  in  Ephesus."  ^ 

Hilgenf  eld  ascribed  the  statement  which  is  here  attributed 
to  Papias  to  a  spurious  work,  which,  according  to  a  conjecture 
of  Overbeck's,  had  been  added  to  the  bishop's  genuine  booka^ 
But  the  notion  of  a  spurious  work  is  partly  due  to  a  oonfusicm 

^  f  Of  John  or  of  the  martyrdom*  '  tirrii  t«v  AI«x^S  •^•v. 

'  Quoted  in  the  Qreek  by  Hilgenfeldy  Einlf  p.  399,  note  2. 
*  EM.,  p.  63. 
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between  the  early  Father  and  another  Papias  who  lived  in  the 
eleventh  century;  and  lightfoot  has  shown  so  (xmdusively 
that  Overbeck's  conjecture  is  a  baseless  hypothesis  that  it 
may  be  sufficient  to  refer  to  his  Essays  on  StipemcUuraZ 
ReUgion,  p.  210  sqq,,  and  to  his  Epistle  to  the  OaUUiams,  p. 
259,  note  i.^  At  aU  events  there  is  nothing  in  the  above 
extract  to  suggest  that  the  author  had  any  work  in  his  mind 
except  the  well-known  and  genuine  "  Exposition  of  Dominical 
Oracles."  Its  testimony  has  been  confirmed  by  the  extracts 
boTCL  the  Codex  Bcuroccia/nus  142,  supposed  to  be  made  from 
Philippus  Sidetes,  which  were  published  in  1888  in  the  Texte 
y/nd  Untersuchwagen,  v.  2.  In  one  of  these  the  writer  says, 
TLairias  iv  t£  Seirrepfp  Xoycp  Xiyei  ori  'Iwawfj^  6  GeoXoyoy  koi 
Icucctfdof  o  aSeKfpo^  avrov  inro  lovSaiwv  aviip€Qfi<rav^  We  can 
hardly  doubt,  therefore,  that  some  statement  to  this  effect,  or  at 
least  capable  of  being  so  understood,  must  have  been  contained 
in  the  work  of  Papiaa' 

Lightfoot,  writing  before  the  publication  of  the  fragment 
last  quoted,  thought  that  the  statement  of  Georgius  might 
be  explained  by  a  lacuna  in  the  intermediate  authority  from 
which  he  drew  his  information,  and  that  ''  the  sentence  may 
have  run  in  the  original  somewhat  in  this  way;  Ilair/af  .  .  . 
0aairei  ori  ^Iwawn^  \jikv  inro  rod  ^VmfjLcdwv  fiao'iXew^  KareSuccurOti 
t^fnvpwv  eiV  ILaTfJLOV,*  laKaofio^  Se]  inro  ^lovSalwv  avupedf)'**  This 
way  of  filling  the  lacuna  was  suggested  by  the  appeal  of 
Cteorgius  to  Origen,  whose  words  have  been  fortunately 
preserved,  and  are  as  follows: — "Herod  slew  James  the 
brother  of  John  with  the  sword ;  6  Sk  Yw/maltav  fia<n\€V9,  a>9  ^ 

*  Firet  edition.  *  P.  170. 

^  Harnack  attaches  little  value  to  this  statement.  He  thinks,  with 
l^htfoot,  that  words  most  have  been  accidentally  omitted  in  the  copy 
of  Qeorgins  ;  and  he  then  suggests  that  a  later  scribe,  noticing  the  error, 
clumaOy  inserted  ''and  James  his  brother,"  and  that  somehow  this  form 
of  the  text  got  into  the  Cod.  Baroc.    Ckronol.^  i  p.  665  sqq. 
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irapdSo<ri9  SiSaa-KCi,  KaTeSiKcure  top  ImawiP  fjiaprrvpouura  Sia 
TOP  Tpj^  oXi/dc/a?  \6yop  e«V  Hotiulov  t^v  v^ovJ*^  Since  the 
discovery  of  the  second  extract  this  explanation  can  no  longer 
be  accepted  exactly  as  it  stands;  for  it  is  dear  that  Papias 
himsdf  most  have  said  something  which  seemed  to  bear  the 
interpretation  put  upon  it  by  two  independent  writers. 
Nevertheless  I  think  the  true  solution  of  the  difficulty  is  to 
be  sought  in  the  direction  which  Idghtf oot  indicates,  and 
that  in  any  case  the  testimony  affords  no  support  to  those 
who  deny  the  Asiatic  residence  of  John.  It  is  most  improbable 
that  Papias  affirmed  that  James  and  John  were  killed  by  the 
Jews  at  the  same  time ;  for  we  know  from  the  Epistle  to  the 
Galatians  that  John  was  alive,  and  one  of  the  pillars  of  the 
Church,  after  the  death  of  his  brother,  and  Luke,  in  relating 
the  latter  event,  certainly  implies  that  he  survived,  and 
became  so  generally  known  that  the  name  John,  when  used 
by  itself,  could  refer  to  no  one  else.*  K,  therefore,  Papias 
meant  that  the  brothers  suffered  martyrdom  together,  his 
testimony  is  worthless;  and  if  he  does  not  mean  that,  then 
he  may  have  thought  that  John  was  martyred  at  Ephesus  in 
the  time  of  Trajan.  That  he  did  not  place  the  two  martyrdoms 
together  is  shown,  not  only  by  the  general  probabilities  of  the 
case,  but  by  the  fact  that  he  mentions  James  without  any 
distinguishing  epithet,  implying  that  James  the  son  of 
Zebedee  was  dead  at  the  time  when  his  informants  were  in 
communication  with  John.  That  he  said  nothing  inconsistent 
with  the  Asiatic  residence  of  the  Apostle  may  be  inferred  from 
the  words  of  Qeorgius,  who  calls  him  an  eye-witness  of  the 
apostle  (or  of  his  martyrdom),  and  says  that  the  latter  lived 
in  Ephesus  as  the  only  survivor  of  the  apostles  just  before  he 
appeeJs  to  Papias.    That  the  words  of  the  Bishop  are  not 

^  CkmL  in  Majf         ^Vi«  §  ^    ^^  Lightfoot,  Eua/^%  on  Supenushtnl 
Religion^  p.  2*^  >^  *  Acts  xii.  2. 
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quoted  exactly  we  may  infer  £rom  the  epithet  o  d«oXoyof, 
applied  to  John  in  the  second  of  our  two  extracts,  for  we 
have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  that  epithet  came  into  use 
till  a  considerably  later  date.^  I  conceive,  therefore,  with 
Ldghtfoot,  that  an  error  has  arisen  from  a  misunderstanding 
of  the  word  /uLOfnvpwv,  which  did  not  in  its  early  use  imply 
martyrdom.  We  have  seen  that  Folycrates  speaks  of  John 
as  a  fAopTVf,  and  immediately  afterwards  gives  the  same  title 
to  Polycarp,  who  was  really  a  martyr  in  our  sense  of  the 
word  Origen,  in  the  passage  quoted  above,  ia  commenting  on 
the  passage,  "  Ye  shall  drink  my  cup,  and  be  baptized  with 
the  baptism  with  which  I  am  baptized,"  and  regards  the 
words  as  sufficiently  fulfilled  by  John's  banishment  to  Patmos 
for  his  fjMpTupiov.^  We  may  infer  from  Georgius  that  Papias 
was  illustrating  the  same  prediction,  and,  if  he  used  similar 
language,  both  Georgius  and  Philippus  Sidetes  may  have 
misunderstood  him  just  as  the  former  has  misunderstood 
Origen.  But  then,  what  about  being  killed  "  by  the  Jews  ?  * 
This  would  be  explained  if  the  Jews  were  represented  as 
taking  an  active  part  in  procuring  the  banishment  of  the 
Apostle ;  and  that  they  were  likely  to  take  an  active  part  we 
may  judge  from  the  statement  in  the  letter  about  the  martyr- 
dom of  Polycarp  that  it  was  their  custom  to  assist  zealously 
in  persecutions.'  This  seems  to  be  an  adequate  explanation 
of  the  statement  ascribed  to  Papias,  and,  if  adequate,  then 
far  more  probable  than  the  supposition  that  he  gave  an 

^  Weiss  says,  after  the  Nicene  Council :  BM.^  p.  366. 

'  Similarly  Thecla,  who  sorviyed  her  perseoutions,  is  called  ^  t«v  $§w 
vpuroiidfnvs  (in  Qiabe's  ed.  Spicilegium  PaJtrvmy  i.  p.  119.  See  Tisch., 
Ada  ApoiL  Apoc,,  p.  63).  The  Apocalypse  itself  says  of  John,  U 
4tmfr^ini^9w,  i.  2. 

»  §  xiii.  17-18.  See  also  Justin  M.,  Dial,^  16-17.  I»  the  Acts  of  John, 
which  are  of  early  date,  the  apostle  is  made  to  drink,  though  without 
effect^  a  vrHipMr  of  poison,  and  the  Jews  are  represented  as  inciting 
Domitian  to  persecute  him. 
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irapaSo<rt9  SiSaa-KCi,  KaTeSiKcure  top  Taapyt/v  fiafrrvpovirra  Sia 
TOP  Tfj9  oKfiOelag  \6yop  «V  Hdrfiov  ri^p  ppjo'op."  ^  Since  the 
discovery  of  the  second  extract  this  explanation  can  no  longer 
be  accepted  exactly  as  it  stands;  for  it  is  clear  that  Papias 
himself  most  have  said  something  which  seemed  to  bear  the 
interpretation  put  upon  it  by  two  independent  writers. 
Nevertheless  I  think  the  true  solution  of  the  difficulty  is  to 
be  sought  in  the  direction  which  Ldghtf oot  indicates,  and 
that  in  any  case  the  testimony  affords  no  support  to  those 
who  deny  the  Asiatic  residence  of  John.  It  ia  most  improbable 
that  Papias  affirmed  that  James  and  John  were  killed  by  the 
Jews  at  the  same  time ;  for  we  know  from  the  Epistle  to  the 
Qalatians  that  John  was  alive,  and  one  of  the  pillars  of  the 
Church,  after  the  death  of  his  brother,  and  Luke,  in  relating 
the  latter  event,  certainly  implies  that  he  survived,  and 
became  so  generally  known  that  the  name  John,  when  used 
by  itself,  could  refer  to  no  one  else.*  K,  therefore,  Papias 
meant  that  the  brothers  suffered  martyrdom  together,  his 
testimony  is  worthless;  and  if  he  does  not  mean  that,  then 
he  may  have  thought  that  John  was  martyred  at  Ephesus  in 
the  time  of  Trajan.  That  he  did  not  place  the  two  martyrdoms 
together  is  shovm,  not  only  by  the  general  probabilities  of  the 
case,  but  by  the  fact  that  he  mentions  James  without  any 
distinguishing  epithet,  implying  that  James  the  son  of 
Zebedee  was  dead  at  the  time  when  his  informants  were  in 
communication  with  John.  That  he  said  nothing  inconsistent 
with  the  Asiatic  residence  of  the  Apostle  may  be  inferred  from 
the  words  of  Qeorgius,  who  calls  him  an  eye-witness  of  the 
apostle  (or  of  his  martyrdom),  and  says  that  the  latter  lived 
in  Ephesus  as  the  only  survivor  of  the  apostles  just  before  he 
appeals  to  Papias.    That  the  words  of  the  Bishop  are  not 

^  Oom,  in  Matth,,  Tom.  xvL  §  6.    See  Lightfoot,  Eitayt  on  Supemahural 
Religion,  p.  212.  '  Acts  xii.  2. 
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quoted  exactly  we  may  infer  from  the  epithet  o  deoXoyo^, 
applied  to  John  in  the  second  of  our  two  extracts,  for  we 
have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  that  epithet  came  into  use 
till  a  considerably  later  date.^  I  conceive,  therefore,  with 
lightf oot,  that  an  error  has  arisen  from  a  misunderstanding 
of  the  word  fxafyrvpiiv,  which  did  not  in  its  early  use  imply 
martyidonL  We  have  seen  that  Polycrates  speaks  of  John 
as  a  fiapTu^,  and  immediately  afterwards  gives  the  same  title 
to  Polycarp,  who  was  really  a  martyr  in  our  sense  of  the 
word.  Origen,  in  the  passage  quoted  above,  is  commenting  on 
the  passage,  "  Ye  shall  drink  my  cup,  and  be  baptized  with 
the  baptism  with  which  I  am  baptized,"  and  regards  the 
words  as  sufficiently  fulfilled  by  John's  banishment  to  Patmos 
for  his  fiapTvpiov.^  We  may  infer  from  Qeorgius  that  Papias 
was  illustrating  the  same  prediction,  and,  if  he  used  similar 
language,  both  Georgius  and  Philippus  Sidetes  may  have 
uiisunderstood  him  just  as  the  former  has  misunderstood 
Origen.  But  then,  what  about  being  killed  **  by  the  Jews  ?  * 
This  would  be  explained  if  the  Jews  were  represented  as 
taking  an  active  part  in  procuring  the  banishment  of  the 
Apostle ;  and  that  they  were  likely  to  take  an  active  part  we 
may  judge  from  the  statement  in  the  letter  about  the  martyr- 
dom of  Polycarp  that  it  was  their  custom  to  assist  zealously 
in  persecutions.'  This  seems  to  be  an  adequate  explanation 
of  the  statement  ascribed  to  Papias,  and,  if  adequate,  then 
far  more  probable  than  the  supposition  that  he  gave  an 

^  Weiss  says,  after  the  Nioene  Council :  EM.^  p.  366. 

'  Similarly  Thecla,  who  sarvived  her  perseoutions,  is  called  4  '>'•»  ^tov 
'rpmT§ffidpTvs  (in  Qrabe's  ed.  SpiciUgvum  PaJbrvm^  i  p.  119.  See  Tisch., 
Ada  Apo8L  Apoc,,  p.  63).  The  Apocalypse  iteelf  says  of  John,  %s 
^Mpr^pifo'ffr,  i.  2. 

'  §  ziii.  17-18.  See  also  Justin  M.,  Dial,,  16-17.  ^^  the  Acts  of  John, 
which  are  of  early  date,  the  apostle  is  made  to  drink,  though  without 
effect,  a  irrHipMr  of  poison,  and  the  Jews  are  represented  as  inciting 
Bomitian  to  persecute  him. 
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account  which  distincUy  contravened  the  later  tradition,  and 
that  Eusebius  and  others  deliberately  passed  it  over  because 
they  saw  that  it  shattered  the  whole  Johannine  legend. 

We  must  still  notice  the  evidence,  such  as  it  is,  of  the 
Syrian  Martyrology.  This  is  contained  in  a  manuscript  in  the 
British  Museum,  and  was  edited  by  W.  Wright  in  the  Jownud 
of  Sacred  Literatv/re  amd  Biblical  Record}  It  professes  to 
give  "the  names  of  our  Lords  the  Confessors  and  Victors, 
and  their  days  on  which  they  gained  (their)  crowns."  Under 
December  27  we  find  the  entry,  "  John  and  Jacob  (James),  the 
apostles,  at  Jerusalem."  Does  this  mean  that  the  two  brothers 
suffered  martyrdom  at  the  same  time  in  Jerusalem  ?  and  if  so, 
is  the  testimony  of  any  value?  In  order  to  answer  these 
questions  we  must  notice  very  briefly  the  nature  and  origin  of 
Martyrologies.^  They  were  constructed  in  process  of  time  out 
of  local  calendars.  At  some  period  in  the  second  half  of  the 
fifth  century  a  martyrology  was  formed  by  welding  together 
a  number  of  provincial  calendars,  Roman,  Italian,  Spanish, 
and  Gallic,  into  what  was  in  effect  a  general  Martyrology  for 
Western  Europe.  At  Nicodemia,  about  the  year  360,  a  similar 
Eastern  Martyrology  was  formed  out  of  the  local  calendars; 
and  this  was  translated  with  curtailments  into  Syriac  at 
Edessa,  about  the  year  400.  It  is  a  copy  of  this,  made  in  41 1, 
which  is  now  in  the  British  Museum.  It  is  of  Arian  origin, 
for  it  contains  the  entry,  under  June  6,  "  at  Alexandria  Areius 
the  Presbyter,"  while  Athanasius  is  omitted.  The  so-called 
Hieronymian  Martyrology  was  formed  by  a  fusion  of  the 
Western  and  Eastern  Martyrologies.  Now,  in  the  original 
calendars  the  entries  referred  only  to  the  days  on  which  the 

'  Vol  VIII.,  New  Series.  The  Syriac  appeared  in  October  1865, 
p.  45  <9.,  and  an  English  translation  in  the  following  January,  p.  423  «{. 

'  I  follow  the  article  of  Dom  Butler  in  the  Jowmal  of  ThmA/ogioal  StudteB^ 
ii  447-458,  who  himself  gives  a  sommary  of  the  results  reached  by  H. 
Achdis,  Di$  Martyrologien,  ihr$  OetMchU  wid  ihr  Wert,  1900. 
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group  of  martyrs  was  commemorated  in  the  respective 
localities ;  and  hence  the  same  martyr  is  often  mentioned  more 
than  once,  and  assigned  to  different  places,  in  the  large  Martyr- 
^^^^gjf  for  he  was  actually  conmiemorated  on  different  days  in 
different  districts.  Thus  in  the  Roman  Martyrology,  John  the 
Apostle  and  Evangelist  has  his  ncUalis  kept  at  Ephesus  on 
December  27 ;  at  Rome,  where  he  was  plunged  without  harm  into 
boiling  oil,  he  was  conmiemorated  on  the  6th  of  May.  The 
martyrdom  of  his  brother  James  was  celebrated  on  the  25  th 
of  July.  The  entry,  then,  which  we  are  considering  in  the 
Syriac  Martyrology,  tells  us  nothing  more  than  that  the 
deaths  of  James  and  John  were  conmiemorated  on  the  same 
day  in  Jerusalem,  but  does  not  imply  that  they  were  slain 
either  at  the  same  time  or  in  the  same  place.  Indeed  it  does 
not  necessarily  imply  that  John  was  slain  at  all ;  for  the  list 
includes  Eusebius  of  Caosarea  and  Eusebius  of  Nicomedia,  who 
were  not  martyrs.  The  martyrology,  being  translated  from 
Greek,  does  not  present  us  with  any  independent  Syrian 
tradition ;  and  Mr  F.  C.  Burkitt,  in  a  letter  which  he  kindly 
sent  me  on  the  subject,  says  that  "  the  native  Syriac-speaking 
Church  had,  so  far  as  I  know,  no  knowledge  of  the  tradition 
that  St  John  was  killed  at  Jerusalem.  According  to  the 
Jhctrine  of  Addai  (Phillips,  p.  44)  the  book  of  Acts  was  sent 
to  Edessa  by  John  ^  from  Ephesus.  According  to  the  Edessene 
Canons  (Cureton,  p.  32),  John  lived  at  Ephesus.  In  other 
words,  as  far  as  the  scanty  evidence  allows  us  to  judge,  they 
sewn  to  have  inherited  the  ordinary  Church  tradition."  Mr 
F.  C.  Conybeare,  however,  quotes  the  following  statement  from  a 
fragment,  translated  from  Syriac,  appended  to  the  Armenian 
twuislation  of  the  Commentary  of  Ephram: — "Johannes 
scripsit  iUud  [evangelium]  graece  Antiochiae,  nam  permansit 

^  What  John  is  meant  is  rendered  certain  by  the  added  words,  ^  the 
•onofZebedee.'* 
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in  terra  usque  ad  tempus  TraianL"  ^  I  cannot  help  suspecting 
that  Antioch  must  be  simply  a  blunder  for  Ephesus  or  Asia; 
for  the  needless  reference  to  Trajan  seems  like  a  reminiscence 
of  Irenffius.  At  aH  events  the  statement  gives  no  support  to 
the  notion  of  John's  martyrdom  in  Jerusalem. 

In  fine,  a  few  passages  may  be  quoted  which  throw  some 
further  light  on  the  way  in  which  John's  martyrdom  was 
regarded  by  ecclesiastical  writers.  Chrysostom  seems  to 
imply  that  he  was  really  put  to  death.  In  interpreting 
Matthew  xx.  22>  23,  he  says,  fiiai^  Oopanp  riiv  C^hv  KaTaKva-ere.^ 
But  while  he  expressly  refers  to  James'  early  martyrdom,  he 
has  no  historical  account  of  John's ;  and  in  another  Homily 
he  speaks  of  the  tomb  of  the  latter  as  well  known  (S^Xo^),  and 
we  must  suppose  that  he  refers  to  the  tomb  at  Ephesus.' 
Theophylact,  commenting  on  the  same  passage,  says,  'lojcw/Soy 
fjiip  yap  'Hpcfji;?  oxAcreo'ev,  *I(»dwfip  Se  Upcuapo^  KaT€SUcur€ 
ft,aprTvpovvTa  t^  Xa/ip  t??  aXfjOela^*  Finally,  a  fragment 
relating  to  the  same  prediction,  ascribed  by  Victor  of  Oapua 
(about  480  AJ>.)  to  Polycarp,  has  been  preserved;  and  this 
interprets  Christ's  words  as  meaning  that  while  James  would 
suffer  real  martyrdom,  his  brother  John  would  pass  away 
without  martyrdom,  though  he  would  endure  very  many 
afflictions  and  exiles,  but  Christ  judged  as  a  martyr  a  mind 
prepared  for  martyrdom.^  We  cannot  depend  upon  the 
ascription  of  this  fragment  to  Polycarp;  but  it  shows  how 
easily  a  story  of  John's  violent  death  might  arise  from  the 
misimderstanding  of  an  ambiguous  word. 

1  E4n  Zettgnis  Ephrclmi  uber  das  FMen  von  c,  1  wnd  3  im  Texte  det  Iamu^ 
in  the  Zeit  /.  nevJt.  JFiu,,  1902,  p.  193. 

>  Horn,  in  MaU,^  65.  '  Horn,  in  Heb,y  36. 

^  Jacobuin  quidem  noyissimuin  martjrio  consommandum,  fratrem  vero 
ejus  Joannem  transiturum  absque  martyrio,  qnamvis  et  afflictiones  plarimas 
et  exsilia  tolerant,  sed  pneparatam  martyrio  mentem  Cbristos  martyrem 
iudicavit     Quoted  by  Ligbtfoot,  ApoitoUe  Fathers^  n.  iii.  p.  421. 
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On  the  whole^  then,  we  most  conclude  that  there  is  no 
evidence  whatever  that  John  suffered  an  early  martyrdom  in 
Jerusalem;  and  the  apparent  evidence  that  he  met  with  a 
violent  death  in  Asia,  in  his  old  age,  is  exceedingly  precarioua^ 

I  do  not  think  Hamack  adds  any  fresh  argument  in  support 
of  his  thesis  that  the  Presbyter  was  the  distinguished  Asiatic 
John.  He  seems  driven  into  that  hypothesis  by  his  con- 
viction that  the  Apostle  was  not  the  author  of  the  QospeL 
Nevertheless  he  thinks  the  Gospel  must  have  some  connection 
with  him,  and  accordingly  reaches  the  conclusion  that  our 
Gospel  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  evayyeXiov  *lwawov  {rod  irpeo" 
fivrifiov)  Kara  ^la^amniv  {rov  Ze^Saiovy  He  believes  that  the 
Gospel,  the  Epistles,  and  the  Christian  revision  of  the 
Apocalypse  ail  proceeded  from  the  Presbyter,*  and  were 
written  in  Asia.^  The  acceptance  of  the  Second  and  Third 
Epistles  enables  him  to  appeal  with  some  effect  to  the  term 
o  Trpeor^irrepop,  with  which  these  Epistles  begin.^  No  doubt 
an  hypothesis  of  this  kind  would  remove  some  difficulties;  but 
it  rests  upon  no  direct  evidence,  and  it  seems  extremely 
improbable  that  the  man  who  had  the  genius  to  write  the 
Fourth  Gospel,  and  who  was  well  known  throughout  the 
churches  of  Asia,  should,  through  a  blunder,  have  sunk  into 
utter  obscurity,  and  handed  over  his  fame  to  another  who 
was  unknown  to  literature,  and,  in  Asia  at  least,  had  never 
exerdsed  his  commanding  influence. 

On  a  review  of  the  whole  argument  I  think  that  the  attack 
on  the  traditional  belief  must  be  pronounced  a  failure,  and 
that  we  may  accept  the  united  testimony  of  Irenaeus, 
Polycrates,  and  Clement  of  Alexandria  with  reasonable 
confidence. 

1  See  an  aeootmt  of  different  legends  in  Baronius,  who  himself  places 
John's  natural  death  in  the  jear  loi,  at  the  age  of  ninety- three. 

«  Chran.,  p.  677-  ^  P.  675*  note.         *  P.  680,  note  3.         *  P.  675. 
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We  now  proceed  to  the  evidence  which  seems  to  establish 
Papias'  acquaintance  with  the  Johannine  writings.  In  the 
first  place,  we  have  direct  testimony  that  Papias  was 
'  acquainted  with  the  Apocalypse.  Andreas  of  Csasarea  in 
Cappadocia,  about  the  closing  years  of  the  fifth  centuiy, 
expressly  refers  to  Papias,  and  quotes  from  him,  in  his 
commentary  on  the  Apocalypse,  and  in  his  prolegomena 
appeals  to  the  testimony  of  Papias,  among  others,  as  a 
sufficient  guarantee  of  its  inspiration  and  credibility.  The 
commentary  of  (Ecumenius  and  Arethas  reproduces  the 
quotation  from  Papias,  but  probably  without  reference  to  the 
original  source.  There  is,  however,  an  added  description  of 
Papias  as  "  successor  of  the  evangelist  John."  ^  There  seems 
to  be  no  reason  for  doubting  the  correctness  of  the  information 
which  we  thus  obtain,  confirmed  as  it  is  by  the  evident  accord 
with  Papias  in  the  chiliastic  conclusion  of  the  commentary  of 
Victorinus  of  Pettau,*  and  by  the  statement  of  HieronymuQ, 
in  his  Prologue  to  Victorinus'  commentary,  that  Papias  at 
an  earlier  time  had  entertained  the  same  opinion  about  the 
thousand  years'  reign.'  The  use  of  the  Apocalypse  by  Papias 
is  not  only  important  in  itself,  as  tending  to  carry  back  the 
Johannine  tradition  to  an  early  period,  but  as  showing  that  we 
must  not  rely  too  confidently  on  the  silence  of  Eusebiua  The 
Apocalypse  is  one  of  the  books  about  the  use  of  which,  in 
conformity  with  his  rule,  the  historian  was  to  furnish  us  with 
extracts,  and  yet,  owing  perhaps  to  his  contempt  for  Papias, 


1  See  the  passages  quoted  in  Charteris,  Cavumicityt  pp.  338  sj.  See 
also  de  Qebhardt  and  Harnack,  Pair.  Apod.  Opera,  fiasc  i  p.  189. 

<  As  given  in  its  original  form  hj  Haussleiter  in  the  Theol.  LiUeraturbl.^ 
1895.    I  take  this  from  Corssen,  ZeiUchr.f.  iMut.  JVta.^  1901,  p.  219. 

'  Nam  et  anterior  Papias  .  .  .  .  et  Nepoe  .  .  .  .  de  mille  annoram  regno 
ita  at  Victorinus  senserunt.  Quoted  by  Haussleiter,  **  Die  Kommentare 
des  Victorinus,  Tichomus  und  Hieronymus  zur  Apokal jpee,''  in  the  Z6it$ehr, 
f.  hirch.  Wiit.  whd  hirchl.  JMm,  vii.,  1886,  p.  243  note. 
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resnlting  in  a  superficial  knowledge  of  that  father's  writings, 
he  has  passed  over  a  valuable  statement. 

Ensebins,  however,  is  not  wholly  silent  about  the  use  of  the 
Johannine  writings.  He  expressly  says  that  Papias ''  has  used 
testimonies  from  the  former  Epistle  of  John,  and  from  that  of 
Peter  similarly."  ^  This  statement  means  that  Papias  quoted 
these  Epistles,  but  without  naming  the  authors;  and  the 
natural  inference  is  that  he  quoted  them  as  well-known  works, 
which  did  not  require  a  reference  to  identify  them.  It  is 
reasonable  to  conclude  that  i  John  had  been  for  some  time 
in  circulation ;  and  this  again  furnishes,  not  a  proof,  but  one 
more  little  item  of  probability  in  favour  of  the  early  date  of 
the  Gospel 

The  value  of  this  testimony  has  been  called  in  question 
on  the  plea  that  Eusebius'  judgment  or  accuracy  cannot  be 
depended  upon.  But  there  is  really  no  ground  for  this 
scepticism.  So  far  as  we  are  able  to  test  the  assertions  of 
the  historian  by  reference  to  extant  works,  we  find  that  they 
are  correct,  and  we  therefore  trust  him  in  regard  to  writings 
which  are  no  longer  before  us.  We  must,  however,  make  a 
distinction.  In  a  vast  mass  of  literature  some  allusions  might 
be  overlooked  or  forgotten,  and  an  author  might,  without 
exposing  himself  to  a  charge  of  culpable  carelessness,  make 
a  negative  statement  which  was  not  altogether  correct.  An 
instance  of  this  occurs  in  Eusebiua  He  says  that  no 
ecclesiastical  writer  used  testimonies  out  of  the  Preaching 
or  the  Apocalypse  of  Peter^;  and  yet  he  himself  tells  us  in 
a  later  part  of  his  history,^  that  Clemens  Alexandrinus 
included  the  Apocalypse  of  Peter  in  his  short  comments  on 
the  books  of  Scripture  in  the  Institutions.    He  has  altogether 

^  H.  E.f  iii  39,  end.      K4xfin^^t  8'   6  alrhs  fiaprvpiais  kwh  rris  *ltfdpwv 
wprr4pas  iwi^rokiis,  ica2  r^s  n4rp»v  6fi«l«f. 
*  H.  B^  iii  3,  beginning.  »  vL  14. 
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overlooked  the  fact  that  Clement  refers  to  the  Preaching  of 
Peter  in  five  different  parts  of  the  Stromata,  and  gives  some 
long  extracts  from  it.  This  kind  of  oversight,  however,  is 
very  different  from  a  distinct  statement  that  a  writer  has 
cited  a  book  which  he  has  not  cited;  and  in  connection  with 
the  Epistles  of  Peter  and  John  we  have  an  instance  of  his 
caution  which  is  worth  noticing.  In  speaking  of  Poly- 
carp  he  says  that  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Philippians  "he  has 
used  certain  testimonies  from  the  First  Epistle  of  Peter,"  ^  but 
he  makes  no  reference  to  the  supposed  citation  from  the  First 
Epistle  of  John.  That  citation  may  admit  of  doubt,  but  the 
quotations  from  i  Peter  are  numerous  and  unmistakable. 
It  is  therefore  a  legitimate  inference  from  Eusebius'  state- 
ment that  the  quotations  in  Papias  from  i  John  were  of  such 
a  character  as  to  leave  no  reasonable  doubt  of  their  source. 

This  will  be  the  most  suitable  place  to  examine  the  nature 
of  Eusebius'  testimony.  The  historian  quotes  what  Papias 
relates  about  the  origin  of  the  first  two  Gospels,  and  alleges 
that  he  made  use  of  the  First  Epistle  of  John,  but  passes  ovot 
the  Fourth  Qospel  in  absolute  silence.  From  these  facts  it 
has  been  inferred  that  Papias  made  no  use  of  the  Johannine 
Gospel,  and  probably  was  not  acquainted  with  it.  At  first 
sight  this  looks  like  a  strong  argument,  but  all  depends  on  the 
purpose  and  the  practice  of  Eusebius  in  adducing  quotations 
from  ancient  writers.  This  subject  has  been  exhaustively 
examined  by  Lightfoot  in  his  essay  on  "The  Silence  of 
Eusebius"^;  and  the  results  appear  to  me  so  conclusively 
established  that  I  will  refer  the  reader  for  details  to  that 
article,  and  merely  summarize  here  the  principal  points. 
Eusebius  lays  down  for  himself  two  distinct  modes  of  dealing 
with  early  references  to  the  New  Testament  Scriptures  accord- 
ing as  the  several  books  were  disputed,  or  were  universally 

^  H,  E,y  iv.  14,  end.  ^  Esiays  on  Supematund  Eeligum,  ii. 
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acknowledged  He  will  state  what  ecclesiastical  writers  have 
made  use  of  any  of  the  antilegomena,  specifying  which  of 
these  they  used ;  and  he  will  tell  what  they  have  said  about 
the  acknowledged  Scriptures,  and  al|90  about  those  that  are 
not  such.^  This  clearly  means  that,  while  he  will  mark  any 
quotations  from  the  disputed  books  and  present  any  informa- 
tion which  he  may  find  about  them,  he  will  not  think  it 
necessary  to  say  that  such  and  such  writers  have  used  the 
books  about  which  no  question  has  arisen,  but  will  confine 
himself  to  anecdotes  or  particular  information  regarding 
thenL  His  practice  corresponds  with  his  intention.  He 
alludes  to  many  authors  whose  writings  we  possess,  and  he 
passes  over  without  notice  abundant  and  express  quotations 
from  the  acknowledged  books,  while  he  collects  scraps  of 
information  about  them,  and  remarks  on  the  use  of  the 
antilegomena.  One  example  may  suffice.  Theophilus  of 
Antioch  quotes  the  Fourth  Gospel  under  the  name  of  John.* 
Ensebius  mentions  the  three  books  addressed  to  Autolycus, 

^  H,  E,y  iii.  3.     See  also  24,  end.     The  former  passage  runs  thus : — 

wixfV^^  tAw  itmXtyofA^wmw,  riwa  re  w%pi  rmv  MiMytmv  naX  S/MKoyov/Utfttw 
ypa/^p,  iccU  tffu  vcfl  rw  /lii  roioiruv  atnoiis  ttprtrat.  It  is  hardly  worth 
while  referring  to  the  eccentric  mode  of  accentuation  adopted  by  Jannaris 
(Contempcrary  Beview,  January  1903,  p.  38),  ra4  re,  instead  of  rlva^  which 
the  context  suggests,  which  is  given,  not  only  by  older  editors,  but  by 
Schwartz,  and  was  clearly  followed  by  the  Syrian  translator.  The  Syriac, 
though  not  quite  literal,  is  unmistakable,  "  how  it  has  been  said  by  them 
concerning  holy  Scriptures  which  the  Church  confesses  without  doubt, 
and  concerning  those  which  are  not  such."  The  translation  of  Bufinus  is 
too  loose  to  be  of  service.  I  think  no  wise  man  would  build  an  argument 
on  the  proposed  change  of  accent  See,  further,  Eusebius,  Hi8t.y  y.  8, 
where  he  refers  to  his  promise  to  record  the  sayings  of  the  older  writers, 
in  which  they  have  committed  to  writing  the  traditions  which  have  come 
down  to  them  about  the  canonical  Scriptures.  As  he  then  proceeds  to 
quote  what  Irenseus  says  about  the  CkMpels,  this  passage  seems  decisive 
against  limiting  ypanftw  to  the  Epistles  of  Peter  and  Paul,  as  Jannaris 
proposes  to  do  in  a  subsequent  article* 
<  Ad  AtUol^  iL  22. 
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but  says  not  a  word  about  the  quotation  from  John.  He 
mentions  also  a  work  against  Mardon,  no  longer  extant,  in 
which  Theophilus  must  have  expressed  his  views  about  the 
Qospels  and  Pauline  Epistles ;  but  on  this  subject  our  historian 
says  not  a  word.  He  refers,  however,  to  a  work  now  lost, 
against  Hermogenes,  and  in  this  he  says  Theophilus  ''has 
used  testimonies  from  the  Apocalypse  of  John."^  This  is  an 
excellent  illustration  of  the  plan  which  he  regularly  follows; 
and  lightfoot  points  out  that  even  "as  regards  the  anecdotes 
containing  information  relating  to  the  books  of  the  New 
Testament,  he  restricts  himself  to  the  narrowest  limits  which 
justice  to  his  subject  will  allow,"  quoting,  for  instance,  the 
principal  passage  from  Irensaus,  but  omitting  ''to  mention 
others  which  contain  interesting  statements  directly  or  in- 
directly affecting  the  question."*  His  treatment  of  i  Peter 
and  I  John  forms  an  exception  to  the  rule,  for  they  are 
among  the  undisputed  books,  and  therefore  the  mere  fact  of 
their  use  by  certain  writers  ought  not  to  be  noticed.  But 
there  is  a  reason  for  the  exception.  They  were  included 
among  the  Catholic  Epistles,  most  of  which  were  of  disputed 
authenticity,  and  Eusebius  may  have  thought  it  best  to  apply 
the  same  principles  to  the  whole  collection,  and  thus  to  make 
it  dear  that  the  two  acknowledged  Epistles  stood  on  a  different 
basis  from  the  rest. 

It  follows  from  the  above  facts  that,  notwithstanding  the 
silence  of  Eusebius,  Papias  may  have  (Quoted  the  Fourth  Gtospel 
to  any  extent,  and  called  it  by  its  pre&  ent  title,  and  the  only 
inference  which  we  are  justified  in  draining  from  our  want  of 
information  is  that  he  did  not  record  any  traditions  respecting 
the  origin  of  the  Gospel,  such  as  he  has  given  in  the  case  of 
Matthew  and  Mark. 

An  argument  of  a  different  kind,  however,  has  been  put 
»  H.  E^  iv.  24.  «  P.  48. 
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forward  with  much  confidence  by  Corssen/  and  adopted  with 
equal  confidence  by  Professor  Bacon.'  The  former  states 
that  Irenffius  had  pressing  occasion  to  speak  of  the  credentials 
of  the  Gospel,  for  he  mentions  his  opponents,  who,  in  rejecting 
it  as  an  heretical  work,  and  denying  its  apostolic  authorship,' 
maintained  the  right  of  historical  tradition.  Yet  he  has 
nothing  to  say  on  the  subject,  thus  proving  that  he  had  no 
tradition  to  depend  upon.*  And  especially  he  could  find  no 
information  in  Papias;  for  he  seems  to  make  use  of  him  in 
regard  to  Matthew  and  Mark,  but  has  nothing  to  tell  about 
Luke  and  John;  and  the  inevitable  inference  is  that  Papias' 
work  contained  not  a  syllable  about  them.'^  The  argument, 
thus  stated,  seems  very  strong;  and  yet  I  think  it  entirely 
melts  away  on  nearer  examination. 

In  the  first  place,  Irenfieus  does  not  say  that  anyone  denied 
the  authorship  of  the  Fourth  Gospel.  In  the  passage  where 
he  speaks  of  those  who  rejected  it,  he  refers  first  to  Marcion, 
who,  rejecting  the  whole  Gospel,  boasted  that  he  had  part  of 
it  (i.e.,  as  previously  explained,  he  acknowledged  only  a 
mutilated  Luke);  then  he  adds  that  others  (besides  the 
Mardonites),  in  order  to  frustrate  the  gift  of  the  Spirit,  did 
not  admit  the  Gospel  of  John.  Now  we  have  no  reason  for 
supposing  that  Marcion  rejected  the  Fourth  Gospel  because  it 
was  a  spurious  work ;  on  the  contrary,  we  have  some  ground 
for  thinking  that  he  disliked  it,  not  only  through  doctrinal 
considerations,  but  because  he  believed  that  it  was  the  work 
of  John,  one  of  the  Judaic  apostles.    Similarly  some  few 

^  Monarthia/nische  Prcloge^  in  TeaAe  und  Unten.,  xy.,  1896. 

'  "Recent  Aspects  of  the  Johannine  Problem,"  in  the  HMert  Jov/mcUy 
April  1903. 

'  Dem  Apostel  absprachen.  *  Pp.  104  tqq. 

^  Pp.  no  sqq.  In  his  later  article  he  limits  his  conclusion  to  the  state- 
ment that  Papias  knew  of  nothing  to  record  respecting  the  composition 
of  the  Third  and  Fourth  Gospels  (Z&Uschr.f.  neut  Wui.^  1901,  pp.  222  sqq,). 
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others  may  have  rejected  it  without  calling  its  authorship  in 
question,  though  at  a  later  time,  in  order  to  avoid  the  scandal 
of  reprobating  an  Apostle,  those  who  would  not  accept  it 
ascribed  it  to  Cerinthus.  Of  this  later  ascription  there  is  no 
mention  in  Irenaeus,  and  I  am  not  aware  th&t  he  anywhere 
teUs  us  that  the  authorship  of  any  Gospel  was  called  in 
question.  Different  sects  had  their  preferences,  and  adopted  a 
canon  to  suit  their  views.  For  instance,  the  Ebionites  used 
only  the  Gospel  of  Matthew ;  and  they  rejected  the  Epistles  of 
Paul,  not  because  they  were  spurious,  but  because  he  was  an 
apostate  from  the  law.^  But  not  only  does  Irenfieus  fail  to 
make  any  reference  to  questioned  authorship,  but  he  tells  us 
expressly  how  the  heretics  did  really  get  rid  of 'the  authority 
of  the  Gospela  Some  affirmed  that  the  Apostles  had 
mixed  up  the  legal  sentiments  in  the  teaching  of  Christ,  and 
even  that  the  Lord  himself  had  spoken  under  different 
kinds  of  inspiration.*  Similarly  they  declared  that  the 
Apostles  had  preached  the  Gospel  while  they  still  entertfldned 
Jewish  sentiments,  but  that  they  themselves  were  purer  and 
wiser  thaai  the  Apostlea  This  was  the  reason  why  Marcion 
rejected  all  but  his  mutilated  Luke.^  Others  acknowledged 
the  Scriptures,  but  changed  the  interpretations.^  Another 
mode  of  escape  was  found  in  an  appeal  to  oral  tradition, 
without  which  the  Scriptures  were  unintelligible.^  And 
lastly,  recourse  was  had  to  the  notion  that  the  Apostles 
adapted  their  teaching  to  the  capacity  of  their  hearers,®  or 
even  that  the  Saviour  himself  had  taught  an  esoteric  doctrine 
in  riddles  and  parables.^  Surely  the  correct  inference  from 
this  mode  of  treatment  is  that  Irensdus  was  not  aware  that  he 

*  Iren.,  Hcar.y  L  xxvi.  2  ;  Eoseb.,  H.  E,^  iii.  27. 

«  ui.ii2.  »  iiLxii.  12. 

*  lb.    Also  I.  iii.  6,  viii.  i ;  and  for  examples,  see  especiallj  i.  iii,  ix., 
xviii.-xx. 

*  ni.  ii  I.  «  in.  v.  i.  »  n.  xxvii.  2. 
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had  to  defend  the  genmneness  of  the  Qospel  against  an  attack 
upon  its  authorship.  Even  in  the  famous  and  foolish  argu- 
ment about  the  four  Gospels,  he  betrays  no  knowledge  that 
authorship  was  called  in  question,  and  his  sole  object  is  to 
prove  that  four  is  the  proper  canonical  number.  For  him, 
then,  as  has  been  said  before,  no  Johannine  question  existed. 
Lake  a  good  churchman,  he  accepted  the  four  Qospels  which 
had  been  haoided  down  to  him,  and  never  thought  of  doubting, 
or  having  to  prove,  their  authenticity.  He  dismisses  those 
who,  in  addition  to  the  Marcionites,  rejected  the  Fourth 
Gospel  with  a  few  contemptuous  lines ;  and  if  some  obscure 
dogmatic  cranks  had  asserted  at  that  time  that  the  Qospel  was 
the  work  of  Cerinthus,  he  would  no  more  have  thought  it 
necessary  to  confute  them  than  we  should  feel  obliged  to 
answer  an  assertion  that  the  SecU  of  Authority  in  BeUgion 
was  the  work  of  Spurgeon. 

Secondly,  the  argument  in  reference  to  Papias  appears  to 
me  quite  invalid.  LrensBUS^  may  have  made  use  of  Papias' 
statements  about  Matthew  and  Mark ;  but  there  is  really  no 
proof  that  he  did  so.  EQs  statements  are  not  quoted  from 
that  writer;  and  although  he  had  to  defend  the  authority  of 
these  Qospels  against  the  great  Marcionite  school,  he  makes 
no  appeal  to  any  earlier  writer,  or  to  any  kind  of  historical 
attestation.  He  states  briefly  what  was  generally  believed, 
and  it  seems  never  to  occur  to  him  that  anyone  will  call  it  in 
question.  And  again,  instead  of  telling  us  nothing  about 
John,  he  tells  almost  as  much  as  he  does  about  Matthew  and 
Mark;  for  he  says  that  he  published  the  Qospel  after  the 
other  three^  while  he  was  living  in  Ephesu&  There  is  no 
appearance  of  his  having  invented  this;  and  if  he  did  not 
derive  it  from  Papias,  he  must  have  relied  upon  general 
tradition  and  belief.    Surely  this  simple  account  bears  far 

»  m.  i.  I. 
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more  clearly  the  stamp  of  history  than  some  story  ftdl  of 
details  about  the  occasion  and  manner  of  its  publication.  If 
Papias  had  told  this,  and  no  more,  I  hardly  think  Eusebius 
would  have  thought  it  worth  mentioning ;  but  if  it  was  a  fact 
universally  believed  in  Asia  Minor  when  Papias  vnnote,  I  do 
not  suppose  he  would  have  thought  of  recording  it.  The  case 
of  Matthew  and  Mark  was  very  different.  They  came  from 
distant  parts,  and  the  statement  about  them  probably  con- 
tained information  as  new  as  it  was  interesting. 

I  think,  therefore,  that  this  latest  argument  in  proof  of  the 
silence  of  Papias  is  founded  on  misapprehension.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  is  some  little  probability  that,  if  Papias 
based  his  work  exclusively  on  Matthew  and  Mark,  we 
should  have  had  some  intimation  of  a  fact,  which  must 
have  struck  his  readers  of  a  later  time  as  peculiar  and  worthy 
of  notice. 

Finally,  we  must  consider  for  a  moment  a  curious  argument 
which  is  relied  upon  by  Corssen.^  While .  admitting  that 
Papias  knew  the  Fourth  Gospel,  and  even  ascribed  it  to  the 
Apostle,  he  contends  that  he  had  no  external  testimony  to 
support  his  belief,  and  that,  consequently.  Christian  antiquity 
at  large  had  none;  and  he  strengthens  this  argument  by 
maintaining  that  if  the  Apostle  really  reported  the  absurd 
saying  about  the  vines,  he  cannot  have  been  the  author  of 
the  Fourth  Gospel.  But  we  may  fairly  reply  that  the  latter 
tradition  rests  upon  mere  hearsay,  leaving  room  for  aH  sorts 
of  confusion ;  and  surely  we  may  feel  certain  that  the  saying 
was  not  ascribed  to  Christ  by  one  of  his  most  intimate  dis- 
ciples. A  general  belief  in  the  authorship  of  a  book  is  of  a 
totally  different  kind.  Who  ever  thinks  of  looking  for  strong 
attestation  before  accepting  a  book  as  genuine?  If  it  was 
the  general  belief  in  Asia  Minor,  that  the  Gospel  was  the 
1  ZeiUekr.f.  nmU.  W%9$,y  1901,  pp.  224  499. 
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work  of  John,  at  a  time  when  numbers  of  men  were  living 
who  could  have  given  it  an  authoritative  contradiction,  we 
can  hardly  look  for  any  stronger  attestation,  for  it  is  not 
usual  for  authors  to  sign,  seal,  and  deliver  their  books  in  the 
presence  of  chosen  witnesses.  Li  a  word,  particular  stories 
retailed  by  a  man  like  Papias  are  far  less  trustworthy  than  a 
general  belief  which  was  accepted  as  a  matter  of  course,  and 
was  not  supposed  to  require  any  authority  to  substantiate  it. 

This  being  the  case,  it  becomes  interesting  to  inquire  what 
traces  there  are  of  Papias'  acquaintance  with  the  Fourth  Gospel. 
We  must  refer,  in  the  first  place,  to  a  passage  in  Irenfieus,  in 
which  an  ancient  interpretation  of  the  saying  in  John  xiv.  2 
has  been  rescued  from  oblivion.  It  occurs  in  v.  xxxvi  i,  2, 
and  the  Greek,  which  in  this  instance  is  important,  has  been 
preserved.*  It  runs  as  follows : — "  As  the  Presbyters  say  («y 
oi  nrpefrfiirepoi  Xeyovari),  Then  also  \i.e,,  at  the  restoration 
of  all  things]  they  who  have  been  deemed  worthy  of  the  life 
in  heaven  shall  go  thither,  but  others  shall  enjoy  the  luxury 
of  Paradise,  and  others  shall  possess  the  splendour  of  the  city ; 
for  everywhere  the  Saviour  shall  be  seen,  as  they  who  see 
him  shall  be  worthy.^  But  that  there  is  this  difference  (elpai 
Se  rip/  SicurroXhv)  of  the  dwelling  of  those  who  bear  fruit  the 
hundred-fold,  and  of  those  [who  bear]  the  sixty,  and  of  those 
[who  bear]  the  thirty';  of  whom  some  shall  be  taken  up  into 
the  heavens,  others  shall  live  in  Paradise,  others  shall  inhabit 
the  city;  and  that  on  this  account  the  Lord  said,  that  in 
the  abode  of  my  Father  are  many  mansions;  for  all  things 

1  See  Stieren's  notes. 

*  It  is  to  be  observed  that  so  far  the  words  are  in  the  direct  construction^ 
Xt'^<rov<raf,  etc. ;  bat  from  this  point  the  constraction  changes  into  the 
indirect 

s  Tk  licorV,  etc,  clearly  pointing  to  the  Gospels,  where  the  article  does 
not  occur,  and  treating  the  parable  as  well  known.  This  point  is  lost  in 
Lightfool^s  translation  :  Eaayi^  p.  194. 
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are  of  God,  who  affords  to  all  the  suitable  dwelling.^  As  his 
word  says,  that  division  was  made  to  all  by  the  Father^ 
according  as  everyone  is  or  shall  be  worthy.^  And  this  is 
the  feast-table,  at  which  they  shall  recline  who  feast  when 
invited  to  the  wedding.  The  Presbyters,  disciples  of  the 
Apostles,  say  that  this  is  the  arrangement  and  disposition  of 
those  who  are  saved,  and  that  through  steps  of  this  kind 
they  advance,  and  ascend  through  the  Spirit  to  the  Son,  bat 
through  the  Son  to  the  Father,  the  Son  in  succession  yielding 
his  work  to  the  Father,  as  also  has  been  said  by  the  Apostle, 
'since  he  must  reign  until  he  put  all  enemies  under  his 
feet/" 

On  this  passage  we  may  remark,  first,  that  it  is  in  all 
probability  derived  from  some  written  source.  This  is 
shown  by  the  repeated  use  of  the  present  tense,  ''the 
Presbyters  say/'  This  is  the  language  of  a  man  who  has  a 
book  before  him,  not  of  one  who  Ib  recalling  to  memory  words 
which  he  once  heard  from  men  long  ago  deceased.  The  oaaae 
conclusion  follows  from  the  length  of  the  passage,  combined 
with  the  change  from  the  direct  to  the  indirect  construction ; 
for  tins  implies  that  Irensdus  at  first  quotes  his  authority 
exactly,  and  then,  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  contents  himself 
with  giving  the  substance.  If  he  had  been  writing  from  his 
own  recollection  merely,  he  would  naturally  have  used  the 
same  construction,  and  that  probably  the  indirect  throughout. 
Secondly,  the  clause  relating  to  the  "  many  mansions  "  belongs 
to  the  report  of  the  elders.  This  is  proved,  not  only  by  the 
repetition    of    "the  elders  say"  towards  the  dose  of  the 

1  Here  ends  the  Qreek.  The  last  clause  is  as  follows :  ica2  Ztk  r»0r9 
•IpmiKiwtu  rV  K^pioy,  4w  rtis  rod  Tlmrpis  /Mv  fiorAf  cTrcu  vcAA^.  rk  wd^ru  ydt^ 
r«v  ec«v,  hs  roif  waat  r^w  itpiUCo^Vf  •Unfftw  irmp4xtu  The  WOlds  in  Jn.  xiv. 
2  are  4p  rf  oUi^  r«v  Ocrrp^f  fwv  impvUl  w9\Xmi  ciriy. 

'  This  may  possibly  refer  to  the  parable  of  the  talents  or  of  the  poondsy 
or  it  may  be  a  traditional  saying. 
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quotation,  bat  by  the  indirect  constmction ;  for  if  Lren»as 
intended  simply  to  insert  an  expression  of  his  own  opinion,  he 
woald  of  course  have  made  use  of  the  indicative  mood. 
Thirdly,  the  authority  which  is  cited  is  in  all  probability  the 
work  of  Papiaa.  I  had  come  to  this  conclusion  before  the 
appearance  of  Lightf oot's  articles ;  but  he  presents  the  reasons 
for  it  with  great  clearness  and  f orce.^  They  are  mainly  these : 
— (i)  The  passage  accords  with  the  method  of  Papias,  and  with 
the  eubjed  of  his  expositions.  (2)  No  other  work  before  the 
time  of  Lren»us  satisfies  the  conditions.  (3)  The  connection 
with  a  previous  passage,^  in  which  IrensBUS  expressly  refers  to 
Papias  as  his  authority,  is  important.  The  subject  of  the  two 
passages  is  the  same,  and  they  both  treat  it  from  the  same 
pcHnt  of  view.  The  authorities  are  described  in  similar  terms ; 
and  at  the  beginning  of  the  later  passage  ''the  elders"  are 
referred  to  without  further  description,  and  we  therefore 
naturally  suppose  that  they  are  the  same  as  the  previously 
mentioned  ''elders  who  saw  John  the  disciple  of  the  Lord." 
And  lastly,  "the  subject  is  continuous  from  the  one  to  the 
other,  though  it  extends  over  four  somewhat  long  chapters 
(cc.  33-36)."  Lightfoot  also  adduces  the  references  to 
Papias  in  the  "Hexaemeron"  of  Anastasius  of  Sinai,  and 
in  the  Cat^m  on  the  Apocalypse,  bearing  the  names  of 
CEcumenius  and  Arethas  which  serve  to  strengthen  the  prob- 
ability reached  upon  other  grounds;  but  for  the  argument 
based  upon  these  I  may  be  content  to  refer  to  his  own 
pages. 

The  reasonable  inference  from  these  facts  is  that  Papias 
recorded  a  traditional  interpretation  of  a  saying  of  Christ's 
which  is  found  only  in  the  Fourth  Grospel.  It  might  be  that 
the  saying  as  well  as  the  interpretation  had  come  down  by 
oral  tradition,  and  had  not  yet  been  incorporated  in  the 
*  Buayi^  p.  197  9qq.  *  v.  xxxiii.  4. 
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Gospel^;  and  in  favour  of  this  view  it  might  be  pointed  out 
that  the  words  are  not  quite  the  same  as  those  in  the  QospeL 
I  do  not  think,  however,  that  any  stress  can  be  laid  upon  the 
verbal  difference;  for  the  characteristic  words,  which  alone 
are  important  for  the  subject,  are  the  same,  and  the  change 
consists  in  substituting  for  one  form  of  expression  another 
which  is  strictly  synonymous,  and  which  is  found  in  Luke  iL 
49.  This  kind  and  amount  of  alteration  is  quite  in  accordance 
with  patristic  usage.  On  the  other  hand,  it  seems  likely  that 
the  ''Dominical  Oracles"  which  Papias  expounded  were  con- 
tained in  well-known  books.  Here  the  silence  of  Eusebius 
may  be  of  some  use  to  us.  If  Papias  habitually  quoted 
sayings  which  are  not  in  our  Gospels,  but  were  either  of 
unknown  origin,  or  derived  from  some  of  the  known 
apocryphal  books,  our  historian,  in  accordance  with  his  usual 
practice,  would  have  noticed  this  fact;  and  I  think  we  may 
justly  conclude  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  quotations 
which  struck  Eusebius  as  peculiar  and  calling  for  remark. 
Further,  we  know  that  Papias  had  writings  which  were 
ascribed  to  Matthew  and  Mark;  and  we  have  just  seen  in 
IrensBus'  extract  how  the  parable  of  the  Sower  is  referred 
to  as  though  the  readers  were  sure  to  be  quite  familiar  with 
it.  When,  therefore,  a  saying  which  is  now  found  in  the 
Fourth  Gospel  is  cited  as  though  everyone  would  be  certain 
to  recognize  it,  we  may  reasonably  presume  that  that  saying 
was  contained  in  some  accepted  book,  and  that  that  book 


1  So  Corssen  (Monarch.  ProLf  pp.  109  »q.).  His  remark  that  the 
Presbyters  could  hardly  have  shown  more  certainly  that  they  had  no 
connection  with  the  autiior  of  the  Gospel,  who  did  not  refer  to  the  different 
grades  of  blessedness,  is  scarcely  sustained  by  the  general  character  of 
ancient  esCBgeslB.  In  his  later  article  Corssen  withdraws  from  this  position, 
and  maintains  that,  in  presence  of  the  fact  that  the  presbyters  agree  with 
the  (Gospel,  the  vague  possibility  of  their  dependence  on  another  source  is 
not  very  convincing.    See  ZdUck,  f,  neut,  IFiM.,  1901,  p.  214. 
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w&s  the  Gospel  which  is  so  closely  allied  to  the  first  Epistle 
of  John.^ 

I  lear  that  in  spite  of  the  rather  favourable  opinion  of  Mr 
Burkitt,^  small  importance  can  be  attached  to  a  curious 
statement,  at  least  in  its  present  form,  that,  according  to 
Papias,  the  Gospel  was  written  after  the  Apocalypse,  and 
given  to  the  churches  in  Asia  by  John,  while  he  was  still  in 
the  body,  and  that  Papias  himself  wrote  it  from  the  dictation 
of  John.  This  is  said  to  have  been  contained  in  Papias' 
**  exoterica,  that  is,  in  the  last  five  books  (or,  at  the  end  of  the 
five  books,  in  extremis  quinque  libris)."  A  portion  of  this 
statement  is  given,  without  any  authority,  in  a  Greek  proem 
to  a  Catena.'  The  complete  statement  is  contained  in  two 
Latin  codices,  one  in  the  Vatican  and  one  in  Madrid.^ 

The  value  of  this  alleged  citation  is,  as  Eb^mack  points  out,^ 

^  Hamack  admits  the  probability  that  Fftpias  was  acquainted  with  the 
Goepel,  and  used  it  like  the  other  Qoepels,  as  a  source  for  the  sayings  of 
the  Lord  {Chr<mol,y  p.  336,  in  the  note).  Corssen  also,  departing  from  his 
former  opinion,  is  convinced  that  Papias  was  acquainted  with  the  Gospel 
{ZeiU9ek.f.  netU.  Wiu^  1 901,  pp.  212  sg^.)* 

*  Tmoo  Lectwres  on  the  OotpeU,  1901,  pp.  67  »qq.  and  90  iqq. 

'  Itfdtnrgif  .  .  .  6inf7^pcv<rc  rh  %imYy4KiQif  r^  iavrov  fia0iiTf  Ooirlf.  Quoted 
bj  Burkitt  from  Corderius,  p.  68. 

^  They  are  both  quoted  in  Wordsworth  and  White's  Natfum  TestamerUvm 
Domdmi  nottri  Jew,  ChriiU  labine  iecundwn  edUionem  sancH  Hieranymi.  The 
important  part  may  be  quoted  **  ex  cod.  Regime  Suetin,  printed  from  the 
edition  of  Thomasius,  0pp.  i.,  p.  344;  Romse,  1747":— ^'Evangelium 
Johannis  manifestatum  et  datum  est  ecclesiis  ab  Johanne  adhuc  in  corpore 
constituto ;  sicut  Papias  nomine,  Hieropolitanus,  discipulus  Johannis  carus, 
in  ezotericis,  id  est  in  extremis  quinque  libris  retulit ;  descripsit  vero 
evangelium  dictante  Johanne  recte."  This  passage  occurs  with  unimportant 
variations^  due  perhaps  to  its  being  independently  translated  from  the 
C^reeky  in  a  Prologue  to  John  contained  in  the  Codex  Toletanus.  This 
manuscript  is  assigned  to  the  tenth  century  by  W.  and  W.  in  the  Preface, 
p.  ziii,  but  this  is  corrected  to  the  ninth  in  the  Epilogus,  p.  708,  while 
Gregory  puts  it  back  to  the  eighth  (ProUg.  to  Tidch,^  p.  991.  The  quotations 
in  W.  and  W.  are  on  pp.  490  and  491). 

•  Chronol.^  p.  665. 
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vitiated  by  its  singular  deficiencies.    The  statement  that  John 

published  the  Gospel  while  he  was  living  is  nonsense  as  it 

stands,  for  no  one  could  suppose  that  he  published  it  when  he 

was  dead.^    And  again,  John  is  not  characterized,  so  that  we 

cannot  tell  whether  the  Apostle  is  meant.    It  is  even  more 

serious  that  the  five  books  have  a  title  otherwise  unknown ; 

and  it  has  been  conjectured  that  the  ''  exoterica ''  may  have 

been  an  addition  to  the  original  work,  made  with  the  intention 

of  claiming  the  authority  of  Papias  for  all  kinds  of  apocryphal 

stories.*     We  must  add  the  extreme  improbability  that  a 

statement  of  this  importance  should  never  be  alluded  to  by 

ancient  writers,  even  if  Eusebius  was  led  to  neglect  it  by  his 

contemptuous  estimate  of  Papiaa    Mr  Burkitt  is  convinced,  by 

a  comparison  of  the  texts,  that  St  Jerome,  in  his  ''  De  Yiris 

illustribus,"  borrowed  from  the  document  represented  to  us  by 

the  Prologue  in  the  Codex'  Toletanus';  but  if  so  ¥re  must 

conclude  either  that  the  passage  about  Papias  was  wanting  or 

that  Jerome  did  not  believe  it  to  be  authentic.^    Except  for 

the  reference  to  "  five  books,"  and  to  Hierapolis,  there  might 

seem  to  be  much  probability  in  the  conjecture  of  Corssen  that 

"  Papias  "  is  an  error  for  "  Prochorus,"  the  ostensible  author  of 

the  romantic  irpa^ei^  too  aylov  airo<rro\ov  xai  ei/oyycXttrroi? 

'Iwxwov  rod  deoXoyov,  a  work  which  is  assigned  to  the  first 

half  of  the  fifth  century.^    lightf oot's  emendations  and  con- 

1  Might  not  the  phrase,  however,  mean  simply  that  he  was  still  living 
at  so  late  a  date  1  Compare  Eusehins*  In  r^  fil^  Mivrplfioprm  {H,  jS., 
iii  i8). 

*  See  the  note  to  fragment  xix.  of  Papias  in  Pa^rwn  ApoitoUeontm  Optra^ 
hy  de  Gehhardt,  Hamack,  and  Zahn ;  also  Lightfoot,  E$9ayt  on  Svp,  Bd^ 
pp.  2IO  gq.f  who  refutes  the  conjectore.    See  before,  p.  228  sgr. 

»  P.  92. 

*  Can  Jerome,  by  his  '*  tantnm  "  in  the  article  on  Papias,  ^'qoinqae  tantom 
scripsit  volomina,''  intend  quietly  to  set  aside  some  spurious  volumes  f 

*  See  Momarchiiam$ehe  Prologe  zu  den  vier  EvangeUmif  1896^  in  TexU  «. 
CTiUtfrf .,  XV.  I,  pp.  1 14  iqq.  The  conjecture  is  repeated  in  the  ^InksdL  /.  newt, 
Wu9^  1901,  p.  224. 
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jeetores,  however,  render  the  statement  as  it  stands  much  less 
improbable  than  it  appears  to  be  at  first  sight.  "  The  word 
'exoterids,'"  he  says,  ''ought  plainly  to  be  read  ' exegeticis/ " 
and  ''  extremis,  which  should  perhaps  be  eoctemis,  is  the  Latin 
interpretation  of  the  £alse  reading  cxotericis.  Thus  purged  of 
errors,  the  reference  to  Papias  presents  no  difficultiea  We 
may  suppose  that  Papias,  having  reported  some  saying  of  St 
John  on  the  authority  of  the  elders,  went  on  somewhat  as 
follows:  'And  this  accords  with  what  we  find  in  his  own 
Gospel,  which  he  gave  to  the  Churches  when  he  was  still  in 
the  body/  .  .  .  Li  this  contrast  between  the  story  repeated 
after  his  death  and  the  Gospel  taken  down  from  his  lips 
during  his  lifetime,  we  should  have  an  explanation  of  the 
words  ddhuc  in  corpore  covstituto,  which  otherwise  seem 
altogether  out  of  place."  The  statement  that  Papias  wrote 
down  the  Gospel  may,  he  thinks,  have  arisen  from  mistaking 
aweypa^v,  the  third  person  plural,  for  the  first  person  singular. 
Eusebius,  he  believes,  would  not  have  repeated  an  incidental 
reference  of  this  kind.^  I  think,  however,  that  till  we  have 
fuller  knowledge,  this  item  of  evidence  cannot  safely  be  relied 
upon,  though  in  its  emended  form  it  does  not  seem  intrinsically 
improbable. 

Before  concluding  this  long  notice  of  Papias  I  must  consider 
$ui  argument  which  is  relied  upon  by  Corssen.^  Li  a  passage 
in  which  Lrenseus  is  reasoning  against  the  opinion  that  Jesus 
taught  for  only  one  year,  he  advances  the  strange  notion  that 
he  taught  for  more  than  twenty  yeara'  He  proves  that 
Christ  taught  for  more  than  one  year  by  eniunerating  the 
Passovers  in  the  Fourth  GospeL  He  then  contends  that 
Jesus,  to  be  a  perfect  teacher,  must  have  had  experience  of 

1  Es$ays  on  Sup.  Rel.y  pp.  210  tqq. 

'  Mcnardi.  Prol^  pp.  106  aqq.  Also  in  the  Zeit.f.  nmU,  IFiM.,  1901,  pp. 
202  iqq.  '  n.  xxiL 
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every  age,  and  therefore  before  his  death  was  an  elder  among 
elders.  Now  one  declines  into  the  elder  age  from  the  fortieth 
and  fiftieth  year,^  at  which  our  Lord  taught ;  ''  as  the  Qospel 
and  all  the  Presbyters  bear  witness  who  in  Asia  met  with 
John  the  disciple  of  the  Lord,  that  John  handed  down  these 
things.  For  he  remained  with  them  till  the  times  of  Trajan* 
But  some  of  them  saw  not  only  John,  but  also  other  aposUes, 
and  heard  these  same  things  from  them,  and  testified  about 
a  relation  of  this  kind."  He  then  appeals  in  confirmation  of 
this  to  the  objection  of  the  Jews  in  John  viii.  57,  that  Jesus 
was  not  yet  fifty  years  old,  and  argues  that  such  words  could 
be  addressed  only  to  one  who  was  evidently  more  than  forty, 
and  probably  not  far  from  fifty.  Corssen  thinks,  with  great 
probability,  that  the  testimony  of  the  elders  was  contained 
in  Papias.  Then  he  draws  the  conclusion,  from  the  way  in 
which  the  testimony  is  used,  that  the  Presbyters  cannot  have 
made  any  mention  of  the  Gospel  on  this  occasion.  Lrenaaus 
treats  the  Qospel  and  the  Presbyters  as  affording  two  indepen- 
dent testimonies,  which  would  not  have  been  the  case  if  both 
were  supposed  to  rest  on  the  authority  of  the  same  man,  and 
emphasises  that  of  the  latter  more  strongly  than  that  of  the 
former;  and  he  even  appeals  to  the  fact  that  some  of  the 
Presbyters  had  seen  other  apostles  as  well  as  John,  showing 
that  these  had  only  oral  tradition  to  rely  upon.  Finally 
Corssen  produces  a  ''yet  stronger"  argument  which  seems  to 
me  to  shatter  his  whole  contention.  The  statement  of  the 
Presbyters  goes  decidedly  beyond  that  of  the  Gospel  Pre- 
cisely; the  Gospel  was  not  sufficient  to  prove  what  Lrenssus 
wanted.  The  statement  made  by  the  Jews  (not  by  the 
historian),  which  is  assumed  by  Lrenseus  to  be  correctly 
reported,  required  an  interpretation;  and  by  the  evangelist 

1  Corssen,  with  great  probability,  thinks  it  quinquagidmo  is  a  later 
insertion  made  by  some  copyist  or  reader. 
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it  is  neither  interpreted  nor  certified  as  conveying  a  correct 
impression.  The  natural  explanation  of  the  whole  discussion 
is  that  the  Presbyters  gave  what  they  believed  to  be  John's 
own  explanation  of  the  passage  in  the  Gospel,  and  in  relation 
to  so  surprising  a  statement  it  was  quite  in  place  to  appeal 
to  the  authority  of  other  apostles  as  welL  ten»us,  by 
accepting  Luke's  chronology,  involves  himself  in  insuperable 
difiSculties ;  but  the  elders  are  not  responsible  for  thi&  Apart 
from  Luke's  somewhat  uncertain  statement  we  know  nothing 
of  Christ's  age.  Matthew  gives  the  impression  that  he  was 
bom  considerably  before  the  death  of  Herod,  and  the  testimony 
of  the  elders  is  simply  that  Jesus  was  older  at  the  time  of  his 
death  than  is  usually  supposed,  and  than  Luke's  informant 
believed.  It  seems  probable  that  Papias  recorded  their  testi- 
mony in  connection  with  the  passage  in  the  Fourth  Gospel.^ 

Li  viewing  the  whole  of  the  evidence  bearing  on  Papias, 
I  am  quite  aware  that  it  is  precarious ;  but  as  I  have  often 
had  occasion  to    remark,   evidence    does    not    cease  to    be 


1  Corssen  himself,  in  his  later  artdde,  retracts  his  previous  opinion,  and 
thinks  that  Papias  and  his  Presbyters  derived  their  view  from  the  €k)8pel 
(pp.  214-221).  Perhaps  I  ought  to  refer  to  a  curious  statement  of  an 
anonymous  writer,  of  the  year  810,  who  informs  us  that  he  had  found 
the  following  passage  in  the  commentaries  of  Yictorinus  : — ''  We  have 
found  in  the  parchments  of  Bishop  Alexander,  who  was  in  Jerusalem,  what 
he  copied  with  his  own  hand  from  the  exemplars  of  the  apostles.**  Then 
follow  statements  of  the  consulships  under  which  Jesus  was  bom,  baptized, 
and  crucified,  giving  the  years  9,  46,  and  58  (Zeit,  /.  neut,  Wiss,^  1901, 
p.  218).  Why  exemplars  of  the  apostles  in  Jerusalem  should  mean  the 
work  of  Papias  I  do  not  know  ;  but  if  they  do,  it  would  certainly  appear 
that  he  was  as  ignorant  as  he  was  credulous.  It  is  strange  that  anyone 
should  know  the  names  of  the  Consuls,  and  yet  be  ignorant  of  the  date  of 
Pilate's  Procuratorship.  This,  however,  has  no  very  obvious  bearing  on  our 
question.  I  may  remark  that  a  modem  investigation  brings  the  age  of 
Jesus  very  close  to  forty.  Mr  Thomas  Lewin  places  the  nativity  in  B.q.  6, 
and  the  cracifixion  in  A.D.  33  (in  his  Fasti  Sacri;  cr,  a  Key  to  the  Chronology 
of  the  New  TestamemJt),  I  take  the  statement  from  a  notice  of  the  work  in 
^e  Jtntmai  of  Sacred  Literature^  January  1866,  pp.  470  sqq. 
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evidence  because  it  is  not  of  overpowering  force.  It  is  pre- 
cisely among  these  delicate  probabilities  that  criticism  has  to 
make  its  way,  and  it  is  not  its  part  to  wield  a  bludgeon  when 
a  dissecting  knife  is  required.  Only  a  few  fragments  have 
survived  of  the  works  of  Papias,  and  the  evidence  afforded 
by  these  fragments  is  of  the  most  casual  description.  But 
from  what  has  been  said,  I  think  we  must  conclude  that,  if 
we  take  the  case  of  Papias  by  itself,  the  probabilities,  when 
fairly  and  carefully  balanced,  are  for,  and  not  against,  his  use 
of  the  Fourth  Gospel.  When  taken  in  connection  with  other 
evidence,  it  becomes  more  important,  because  it  confirms 
anticipations  which  that  other  evidence  induced  us  to  form. 
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THB  SHEPHKRD  OF  HERMAS ;  THE  EPISTLES  OF  BARNABAS 
AND  IGNATIUS;  AND  JOHN  XXL   24. 

Db  C.  Taylor  has  produced  an  interesting  argument  to  show 
that  the  "  Shepherd  of  Hennas  **  recognizes  four  Gbspela  The 
Church  is  represented  as  seated  on  a  bench  with  four  feet,  so 
that  it  stands  securely ;  "  for  the  world  also  is  compacted  of 
four  elements."^  This  reason,  which  Ebmack  describes  as 
"  mere  inepta/'  *  ceases  to  be  so  when  Dr  Taylor  brings  it  into 
connection  with  the  celebrated  passage  in  Irenseus  about  the 
necessity  for  four,  and  only  four.  Gospels.  The  spiritual 
creation  corresponded  with  the  physical  in  resting  on  a  four- 
fold basis.  The  allusion  is  undoubtedly  obscure ;  but  this  is 
quite  in  accordance  with  the  maimer  of  Hermas.  Dr  Taylor 
presents  in  detail  a  number  of  resemblances  in  thought  and 
expression  between  Hermas  and  the  Fourth  Qospel.  These  are 
hardly  such  as,  by  themselves,  to  prove  a  literary  dependence ; 
but  when  we  consider  them  in  combination  with  the  general 
historical  probability,  established  by  what  we  know  of  the 
state  of  belief  in  the  next  generation,  and  with  the  apparent 
allusion  to  the  four  Gk)spels,  we  must  admit  that  we  have 
some  indication  that  the  Johannine  Qospel  was  already 
incorporated  in  a  collection  which  was  regarded  as  the  basis 
of  the  Church.* 

^  Yido,  in.  xiii.  3.  '  Quoted  by  Hilgenfeld,  on  the  passage. 

^  QeeThe  Witness  of  Hermas  to  the  Four  Gospels,  by  C.  Taylor,  D.D.,  1892. 
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We  must  not  pause  long  upon  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas,  as  I 
think  the  evidence  which  it  affords  is  quite  neutral  It  is 
curious  that  Eeim,  who  impugns  the  genuineness  of  the 
Gospel,  insists  that  it  was  known  to  the  writer  of  Barnabas,^ 
while  Cunningham,  whose  leanings  might  naturally  be  the 
other  way,  maintains  the  opposite  opinion.*  Keim's  view  is 
founded  upon  a  number  of  resemblances  in  language  and  ideas, 
some  of  which  are  undoubtedly  striking,  and,  if  we  were  sure 
that  the  Qospel  existed  at  the  time,  might  justly  be  regarded 
as  indications  of  its  influence.  On  the  other  hand  the  doctrine 
of  the  Logos,  at  least  in  connection  with  that  term,  is  absent, 
although  Christ's  pre-existence  is  clearly  taught*;  and  the 
most  that  we  can  fairly  say  is  that  we  here  have  traces 
of  Johannine  thought  and  vocabulary  which  help  to  show 
that  it  is  at  least  not  an  anachronism  to  assign  an  early  date 
to  the  (JospeL 

Dr  Martineau,  however,  insists  that  there  are  "  differences 
....  which  completely  separate  "the  two  writers,  Barnabas, 
for  instance,  placing  the  resurrection  and  ascension  on  the  same 
day,*  in  accordance  with  the  tradition  which  is  preserved  in 
Luke,  which  he  could  not  have  done, "  without  a  hint  of 
hesitation,  if  the  Fourth  Gospel,  with  its  plain  contradiction, 
had  been  present  to  his  hand."^  This  appears  to  me  to  be 
a  very  precarious  way  of  deciding  on  the  relative  dates  of 
books.  It  assumes  a  minute  criticism  and  balancing  of 
authorities,  such  as  we  have  no  reason  for  attributing  to  the 
writer  of  the  Epistle;  and  if  this  anonymous  author  could 
not  possibly  write  anything  inconsistent  with  the  Fourth 
Gospel,  if  that  work  had  already  appeared,  how  could  the 

^  Gesch.  JesUy  1.  p.  141  tqq. 

*  A  Dissertation  on  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas,  given  with  the  text,  etc.,  1877, 
pp.  Ixxxviii  sq.,  xciv,  60. 

^  V.  5.  *  XV,  9.  5  Seat  of  Authority,  p.  206  ajj- 
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fiUDionymous  author  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  contradict  Luke? 
MOTeover,  Dr  Martineau  alleges  that  the  Christology  deviates 
from  the  Pauline  type;  and  if  the  writer  consciously  or 
unconsciously  deviated  from  the  view  of  one  apostle,  he 
might  do  so  from  that  of  another.  As  the  New  Testament 
writings  represent  several  stages  of  theological  thought,  it 
required  a  considerable  time  to  frame  an  ecclesiastical  theory 
which  seemed  to  embrace  and  harmonize  them  all;  and  we 
must  not  forget  that  an  inferior  mind,  like  that  of  the  author 
of  the  Epistle,  does  not  easily  assimilate  the  ideas  of  a  lofty 
genius.  I  think,  therefore,  that  it  is  rash  to  assert  either  that 
the  Epistle  was  influenced  by  the  GkMspel,  or  that  the  Gospel 
must  be  a  later  production. 

The  allusions  or  parallels  in  the  Vossian  recension  of  the 
Ignatian  Epistles,  the  one  which  has  the  best  claim  to  be 
considered  genuine,  are  more  remarkable.  In  Philadelphians 
viL  are  the  words, "  For  if  some  persons  wished  to  lead  me 
astray  in  the  flesh;  yet  the  Spirit  is  not  led  astray,  being  from 
Gtod;  otSev  yap  irodev  Spxerai  koI  ttov  inrayei.  These  words 
are  verbatim  in  John  iii.  8,  except  that  the  beginning  is  ovk 
olSag.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  in  the  use  of  this  notice- 
able expression  there  is  not  dependence  on  one  side  or  the 
other,  and  it  can  hardly  be  questioned  that  in  John  the 
connection  is  more  appropriate  and  original  In  the  same 
Epistle,  ix.,  avrog  &v  Ovpa  roO  irarpo^,  Si  ^  eiaipxoprai, 
'Afipaa/Ay  k.tX,  may  be  a  reminiscence  of  John  x.  9,  cyeu  eifii  ^ 
dvpa'  81  ifAov  iop  T19  ela-eXOjjf  ic.t.X.  In  Magnesians  vii  6  Kupio^ 
av€u  ToS  irarpoi  ovSev  iirolficrev  may  be  based  on  John  viii.  28, 
arr  ipLoarrov  irom  oviev  \  and  the  closing  words  of  the  section, 
iiri  eva  Itiaouv  ^purrov  tov  a<l>  evof  irarpog  irpoeXdovra  koi  eig 
€va  Svra  koi  xtt>/>^avTa,  are  strongly  tinged  with  Johannine 
doctrine.  In  the  next  section  we  are  told  that  "  there  is  one 
God  who  manifested  himself  through  Jesus  Christ  his  Son,  09 
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€(mv  avTov  Xoyoy  airo  o'ly??  TrpoeXOdp,  ov  tcara  nravra 
ewipScrrrfo-ev  t£  W/a'^ovti  avrop.**  ^  Here  we  have  a  doctrine  of 
the  Logos,  combined  with  a  possible  allusion  to  John  viii.  29, 
6  ir€/A\lra9  fi€  fier  €/aou  ioTiv  .  .  .  ori  eyio  to  apecrra  avr^  iroiSi 
Trairrore.  We  should  observe  that  the  use  of  irlixirw  in 
relation  to  Christ  is  characteristically  and  almost  exclusively 
Johannine.  One  other  passage  requires  our  attention.  In 
Romans  vii  we  meet  with  vSwp  ^m,  as  in  John  iv.  10,  and 
with  afjrrov  Oeov  .  .  .  o  ecmv  (rap^  tov  ^purrov  .  .  .  kcu  ir6fi.a 
...  TO  atfAa  oDUTOv?  which  may  be  derived  from  John  vi  33, 5 1, 
55  (where,  however,  we  have  ir6<ri^  instead  of  irofia).  These 
coincidences  appear  to  me  sufficiently  marked  and  numerous 
to  make  it  probable  that  the  writer  of  the  Epistles  was 
acquainted  with  the  Gospel  But  whether  the  writer  was 
really  Ignatius  is  far  too  large  a  question  for  us  to  enter 
upon ;  and  it  is  the  less  incumbent  upon  us  to  do  so  because, 
even  if  we  admit  the  genuineness  of  the  letters,  it  may 
be  contended  with  some  show  of  reason  that  we  have  no 
evidence  of  the  existence  of  a  Johannine  document  but  only 
of  the  adoption  of  phrases  which  were  becoming  current  in 
the  Church,  and  preparing  the  way  for  the  developed 
doctrine  which  was  afterwards  incorporated  in  the  Fourth 
Gospel 

Freiherr  von  der  Goltz,  in  an  elaborate  work,  tries  to 
prove  that  Ignatius,  though  influenced  by  Johannine  thought, 
was  unacquainted  with  the  Gospel^  His  argument  seems  to 
me  to  rest  on  a  very  questionable  critical  canon,  viz.,  that  an 
author  will  not  use  a  Scriptural  expression  in  a  connection  of 
his  own,  or  give  it  an  application  which  the  original  writer 

1  I  follow  Lightfoof  8  text ;  see  his  note. 

*  Following  lightfoot,  the  fnrther  Johannine  expressions  being  in- 
sufficiently supported. 

'  **  Ignatius  von  Antiochien  als  Christ  und  Theologe,*'  in  TmdU  wnd 
UrUen^  xii  3,  1894* 
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did  not  intend,  or  fail  to.  quote  it  when  he  might  reasonably 
do  80.  ,  How  many,  religious  writers  might  be  proved  by  such 
a  canon  to  have  been  ignorant  of  the  Fourth  Gospel    I  take 
at  random  two. sermons  of  Dr  Martineau's  on  "Christ,  the 
Divine  Word."    Remove  the  texts,  and  it  would  be  hard  to 
prove  that  he  had  ever  heard  of  the  very  Gtospel  whose  central 
thought  it  is  his  endeavour  to  illustrate  and  defend.    The 
first  contains  two  or  three  short  phrases  from  the  Gospel ;  but 
then  these  may  have  been  current  in  a  Johannine  school ;  and 
two  quotations,  "  He  is  what  he  is,"  and  "  I  am  no  Fate," 
occur,  pointing  to  an  apocryphal  source,  which  probably  con- 
tained all  the  phrases  apparently  borrowed  from  the  Gospel 
The  second  has  no  allusion  to  the  Gospel  whatever,  but  shows 
acquaintance  with  the  Old  Testament,  and  suggests  the  possi- 
bility of  his  having  seen  the  (Jospel  of  Matthew.    There  is 
hardly  a  trace  of  Johannine  language,  and  the  whole  working 
out  of  the  thought  is  quite  independent  of  the  Gospel    Yet 
surely  sermons  on  " Christ,  the  Divine  Word"  would  be  satu- 
rated with  the  style  and  thought  of  the  Gospel,  if  the  writer 
had  been  acquainted  with  it.    If  the  Ignatian  Epistles  and  the 
Gospel  were  documents  accidentally  discovered,  and  possess- 
ing no  history,  we  might  have  reasonable  doubts  about  their 
relation  to  one  another,  though  to  my  own  mind  the  Epistles 
seem,  in  phraseology  and  thought,  to  betray  a  later  time  than 
the  Johannine  writings.    But  it  is  only  fair  to  remember  that 
there  is  an  account  of  them,  which  professes  to  be  historical ; 
and  the  fact  that  Johannine  thought  and  language  had  made 
themselves  felt  as  far  as  Antioch,  is  to  that  extent  con- 
firmatory of  the  history.    I  even  venture  to  think  that  the 
departure  from  Johannine  language,  and  the  occasional  en- 
largement of  Johannine  thought,  in  the  exposition  of  kindred 
themes,  resembling  as  it  does  the  practice  of  later  writers, 
points  to  a  time  when  the  Johannine  document  was  already 
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regarded  as  authoritative,  and  a  proper  source  for  explanation 
and  development. 

We  must  notice  one  other  testimony  before  we  proceed  to 
the  views  of  the  heretics.  John  xxi.  24  declares,  "This  is 
the  disciple  who  testifies  about  these  things,  and  wrote  these 
things ;  and  we  know  that  his  testimony  is  true."  In  these 
words  the  composition  of  the  Gk)spel  is  ascribed  to  an 
immediate  disciple;  and  though  he  is  not  named,  I  suppose 
no  one  will  doubt  that  John  is  intended,  for  on  behalf  of  him 
alone  among  the  twelve  has  the  claim  of  authorship  ever  been 
advanced.  Eeim  alleges  that  the  date  of  this  concluding 
chapter  ''hardly  falls  long  before  the  dose  of  the  second 
century,"^  but  he  gives  no  reason  for  this  opinion.  The 
chapter  is  undoubtedly  an  appendix ;  but  there  is  no  ground, 
except  conjecture,  for  supposing  that  it  was  added  after  the 
publication  of  the  Gospel,  and  it  is  most  unlikely  that  it 
would  have  found  its  way  into  all  our  authorities  if  it  was  a 
spurious  addition  made  after  the  rest  of  the  work  had  be^i 
for  a  considerable  time  in  circulation.  It  may,  however,  be 
reasonably  questioned  whether  these  words  proceeded  from 
the  author  himself  or  from  some  of  his  disdplea  This  can- 
not be  settled  with  certainty,  and  we  need  not  discuss  it,  for 
the  decision  does  not  seriously  affect  our  immediate  problem.^ 
If  the  verse  was  written  by  the  author,  then  the  work  itself 
professes  to  be  by  an  apostle';  if  it  was  added  by  friends  at 
the  time  of  publication,  possibly  after  the  author's  death,  still 
the  writers  must  have  had  full  knowledge  of  the  fact  In 
either  case  there  is  direct  and  wilful  misstatement  if  the  book 

^  Ge$ch.  J^  i.  p.  137,  note  2. 

'  It  is  fully  discussed  by  Prof.  Kl$pper  in  an  article  to  be  referred 
to  presently. 

'  We  may  compaie  the  statement  of  Brother  Leo, — <'He  that  wrote 
these  things  saw  this  many  a  time,  and  doth  hereby  bear  witness  thereof  " 
(Mirror  ofPeffectumy  translated  by  Sebastian  Eyans,  1899,  p.  39). 
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was  really  written  long  after  the  last  of  the  apostles  was  in 
his  grave.  Men  will  judge  differently  of  this  kind  of  literary 
fiction;  but  I  may  observe  that  this  is  not  a  statement  of  the 
kind  that  might  be  understood  allegorically,  or  in  which  the 
intelligent  reader  might  be  expected  to  see  the  literary 
artifice.  If  it  is  not  true,  it  seems  clearly  intended  to  deceive ; 
and  for  my  part  I  find  it  difficult  to  believe  that  a  book  of 
this  lofty  spiritual  type  carries  a  deliberate  falsehood  on  its 
face.  If  it  can  be  made  probable  that  the  note  was  appended 
a  considerable  time  after  the  composition  of  the  work,  this 
argument  will  fall  to  the  ground ;  but  till  this  probability  is 
established,  I  am  compelled  to  believe  that  we  have  here  a 
very  early  attestation  of  the  genuineness  of  the  Qospel,  and 
that  it  is  very  diBScuIt  on  any  just  principles  of  criticism  to 
set  it  aside. 

This  conclusion  does  not  seem  to  me  invalidated  if  we 
suppose  the  whole  of  chapter  xxi.  to  be  an  appendix  written 
by  a  different  hand  from  that  of  the  Evangelist  This  view 
of  the  chapter  has  been  recently  advocated  by  Professor 
E^qpper  in  an  elaborate  article.^  He  admits,  on  account  of 
the  diplomatic  evidence,  that  the  appendix  must  have  been 
written  soon  after  the  Gospel,  and  was  intended  to  remove 
prejudices  which  might  arise  against  it  owing  to  its  departure 
from  the  synoptical  narrative.*  But  he  thinks  that  the  author 
of  the  appendix  did  not  speak  from  real  knowledge,  but  based 
his  assertion  of  the  truth  of  the  Gospel  partly  on  tradition, 
imd  partly  on  references  to  an  eye-witness  in  the  Gbspei 
itself,  in  i  14  and  xix.  35.^  It  appears  to  me,  however,  that 
at  a  time  soon  after  the  publication  of  the  Gospel  there  must 
have  been  niunbers  of  men  who  knew  perfectly  well  whether 

1  ^Dta  21  Gapltel  des  4  E^rangeliuma  erlautert,"  in  the  Zdt  /.  IFiss. 
Theol^  1899,  pp.  337-381. 
«  P.  381.  »  P.    76, 
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it  was  a  work  of  John's  or  not,  and  it  is  difficult  to  ascribe  the 
attestation  to  mere  conjecture,  and  to  suppose  that  it  would 
have  been  accepted  in  spite  of  men's  better  knowledge. 
Moreover,  the  attestation  does  not  ascribe  the  Qospel  to  John 
by  name,  and  it  is  only  through  the  current  knowledge  of 
the  time  that  the  ''beloved  disciple''  has  been  identified 
with  John. 

We  have  now  concluded  our    examination    of  witnesses 
belonging  to  the  Catholic  Church.    We  have  received  a  per- 
fectly uniform  testimony  from  all  parts  of  the  Christian 
world ;  and  in  feeling  our  way  towards  the  earlier  portion  of 
the  second  century  we  have  met  traces  of  the  use  of  the  Qospd 
which  serve  to  confirm  the  fuller  evidence  of  a  later  time.    So 
far,  then,  as  the  surviving  literature  is  concerned,  Eusebius  is 
quite  justified  in  placing  the  Oospel  among  the  acknowledged 
books,  about  which  there  never  was  any  question  in  the  Church. 
But  Eusebius  had  a  copious  literature,  proceeding  from  the 
early  and  middle  periods  of  the  second  century,  which  haa 
long  ago  perished;  and  we  must  conclude  that  there  was 
nothing  in  that  literature  which  was  clearly  inconsistent  with 
the  Johannine  authorship  of  the  Gospel.    This  condition  of 
the  facts  appears  to  me  quite  irreconcilable  with  the  sup- 
position that  the  book  was  sprung  upon  the  world  for  the 
first  time  in  the  middle  of  the  century.    Both  the  general 
probabilities  of  the  case  and  the  direct  evidence,  such  as  it  is» 
point  to  an  early  date,  when  there  must  have  been  numbers  of 
men  still  living  who  knew  whether  John  was  the  author  or 
not.    But  perhaps  the  heretics  will  shed  a  flood  of  light  on 
the  misunderstandings  of  the  Church.    We  must  therefore 
turn  to  them,  and  ascertain,  so  far  as  it  is  still  possible  to  do 
so,  what  was  their  position  in  relation  to  this  question. 
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THE  CLElfENTINE  HOMILIES 

The  romance  known  as  the  Clementine  Homilies  is  a  Jewish- 
Christian  work,  of  very  uncertain  origin  and  date.  Dr 
Martineau  says  it  was  ''probably  produced  at  Rome  about 
AJ>.  160-170,"^  and  this  is  quite  as  early  a  date  as  can  reas(m- 
ably  be  assigned  to  it.  Throughout  the  earlier  stages  of  the 
Johannine  controversy  scholars  were  in  possession  of  only 
eighteen  and  a  half  out  of  twenty  Homilies,  and  it  was  a 
matter  of  dispute  whether  some  apparent  allusions  to  the 
Fourth  Gospel  were  really  such  or  not.  But  in  1837  Dressel 
discovered  a  manuscript  in  the  Vatican  library  which  con- 
tained the  missing  portion.  He  was  unable,  however,  to 
attend  to  it  for  several  years,  and  the  first  complete  edition 
of  the  text  did  not  appear  till  1853.  Then,  in  xix.  22,  was 
found  a  reference  to  John  ix.  2,  3,  which  was  generally  accepted 
as  condusiva  Peter  is  represented  as  ascribing  various  evils  to 
men's  ignorant  violation  of  the  divine  law,  and  as  using  these 
words : — "  Whence  also  our  teacher  answered  those  who  asked 
him  about  the  man  who  was  blind  ^  from  birth,  and  recovered 
sight  from  him,  whether  this  man  sinned  or  his  parents  that 
he  was  bom  blind,^  neither  did  this  man  commit  any  sin  nor 

^  Seat  of  Authority^  p.  200.  Dom  Chapman  adopts  the  view  that 
pseudo-Clement  wrote  after  Origen,  and  indeed  probably  not  long  before 
Eosebius.  See  his  note  on  '^Origen  and  the  date  of  Pseado-Clement," 
in  the  Jw/mal  of  Theological  Stvdiee^  iii.  pp.  436  tqq^, 

*  ni9pov,  in  John  rv^\6p,  '  Here  rv^\6s,  as  in  John. 
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his  parents,  but  that  through  him  the  power  of  God  ^  might  be 
made  manifest,  healing  the  sins  of  ignorance."  Dr  Martineau 
remained  unconvinced,  and  thought  that  the  author  of  the 
Clementine  Homilies  and  the  Evangelist  may  have  used  some 
common  source.  He  notices  the  use  of  irrjpog  for  ti/^Xo?,  in 
agreement  with  a  phrase  which  is  twice  employed  by  Justin 
Martyr,^  and  calls  attention  to  the  difference  of  doctrine  "  which 
the  passage  elicits  from  the  man's  congenital  blindnesa"  We 
may  observe,  however,  that  ir^po^  does  not  occur  within  the 
limits  of  the  actual  quotation,  and  that  the  added  words, 
*'  healing  the  sins  of  ignorance,"  may  be  the  author's  own  com- 
ment. If  he  has  perverted  the  meaning  of  his  authoriiy,  he 
is  not  the  last  commentator  who  has  been  guilty  of  such  an 
offence.^  Still,  considering  the  point  of  view  of  the  writer,  it  is 
conceivable  that,  even  if  the  Fourth  Qospel  had  been  long  in 
circulation,  he  did  not  draw  his  information  directly  from  it. 
Irensdus^  tells  us  that  the  Ebionites  used  only  the  Qospel 
according  to  Matthew.  Now  the  great  majority  of  the  quota- 
tions in  the  Clementine  Homilies  come,  with  more  or  less  of 
deviation,  from  this  source ;  and  I  think  it  is  not  improbable 
that  the  Qospel  according  to  the  Hebrews,  which  corresponded 
on  the  whole  with  Matthew,  incorporated  narratives  out  of 
the  other  Qospels,  as  well  as  apocrj^hal  elements.  This  may 
possibly  have  been  the  source  from  which  our  author  drew. 
But  we  are  here  in  a  region  of  conjecture,  where  it  is  impossiUe 
to  come  to  any  certain  conclusion.  Dr  Martineau  himself 
admits  that  the  Fourth  Qospel  was  published  before  this  date ; 
and  whether  an  unknovm  writer  of  controversial  romance  made 
direct  use  of  it  or  not  is  a  matter  of  no  importance.  We 
must  pass  on  to  the  consideration  of  the  great  Qnostic  sects. 

1  'H  8^0^19  instead  of  r^  Ipyo. 

*  Apol.^  i.  22|  wher^  however,  the  manuscript  reading  is  ronypt^t,  and 
Dud.,  69.  In  neither  passage  is  there  any  distinct  allnsion  to  the  present 
incident  '  See  before,  p.  108  $eq,  *  lU.  zi.  7. 
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THE  TALENTINIANS 

The  Valentinians  are  the  first  among  the  great  schools  of 
heretics  to  demand  our  attention.  The  native  place  of 
Valentinns  is  nncertam;  but  it  is  customary  to  accept  the 
** report"  which  had  reached  Epiphanius  before  he  wrote  his 
work  against  heresies,  that  the  heresiarch  was  bom  in  Egypt, 
and  received  a  Greek  education  in  Alexandria.^  The  same 
writer  says  that  he  promulgated  his  doctrine  ^  in  Egypt,  where 
renmants  of  the  sect  were  still  to  be  found;  that  he  preached 
also  in  Bome,  and  at  last  went  to  Cyprus,  where,  though  he 
had  previously  been  supposed  to  retain  some  piety  and 
orthodoxy,  he  finally  made  shipwreck  of  his  faitL^  This 
sorely  does  not  imply,  as  Lipsius  supposes,^  that  he  was 
regarded  as  an  orthodox  teacher  in  Egypt  and  Rome,  and  only 
b^an  to  disseminate  heretical  opinions  when  he  reached 
Cyprus,  but  rather  that  he  began  in  Egypt,  and  carried  on  the 
work  in  Some,  though  still  retaining  some  genuine  Christian 
belief,  and  only  in  Cyprus  did  he  cast  off  the  last  semblance 
of  orthodox  faith.  Epiphanius'  statement,  therefore,  is  not 
inconsistent  with  that  of  Irenseus,^  that  ''  Valentinus  came  to 
Rome  in  the  time  of  Hyginus,  and  flourished  under  Pius,  and 
remained  there  till  the  time  of  Anicetus,''  although  we  may 
fully  admit  that  this  is  intended  to  define  the  period  of  his 

JJcpr.,  XXXL  2.  *  'Ewoi^^roTo  rh  k^ ftty fi^.  '  8  7« 

*  Diaianairy  of  OkritHan  Biography,  iy.  1077.  •  ni.  iv.  3. 
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his  parents,  but  that  through  him  the  power  of  God  ^  might  be 
made  manifest,  healing  the  sins  of  ignorance."  Dr  Martineau 
remained  unconvinced,  and  thought  that  the  author  of  the 
Clementine  Homilies  and  the  Evangelist  may  have  used  some 
common  source.  He  notices  the  use  of  irrjpog  for  ti/^Xoj,  in 
agreement  with  a  phrase  which  is  twice  employed  by  Justin 
Martyr,*  and  calls  attention  to  the  difference  of  doctrine  "  which 
the  passage  elicits  from  the  man's  congenital  blindnesa"  We 
may  observe,  however,  that  ir^po^  does  not  occur  within  the 
limits  of  the  actual  quotation,  and  that  the  added  words, 
"  healing  the  sins  of  ignorance,"  may  be  the  author's  own  com- 
ment. If  he  has  perverted  the  meaning  of  his  authority,  he 
is  not  the  last  commentator  who  has  been  guilty  of  such  an 
offence.^  Still,  considering  the  point  of  view  of  the  writer,  it  is 
conceivable  that,  even  if  the  Fourth  Qoepel  had  been  long  in 
circulation,  he  did  not  draw  his  information  directly  from  it. 
Irenseus^  tells  us  that  the  Ebionites  used  only  the  Oospel 
according  to  Matthew.  Now  the  great  majority  of  the  quota- 
tions in  the  Clementine  Homilies  come,  with  more  or  less  of 
deviation,  from  this  source ;  and  I  think  it  is  not  improbable 
that  the  Oospel  according  to  the  Hebrews,  which  corresponded 
on  the  whole  with  Matthew,  incorporated  narratives  out  of 
the  other  Oospels,  as  well  as  apocryphal  elements.  This  may 
possibly  have  been  the  source  from  which  our  author  drew. 
But  we  are  here  in  a  region  of  conjecture,  where  it  is  impossible 
to  come  to  any  certain  conclusion.  Dr  Martineau  himself 
admits  that  the  Fourth  Gospel  was  published  before  this  date ; 
and  whether  an  unknown  writer  of  controversial  romance  made 
direct  use  of  it  or  not  is  a  matter  of  no  importance.  We 
must  pass  on  to  the  consideration  of  the  great  Gnostic  sects. 

^  'H  S^o^if  instead  of  r^  Ipyo. 

*  Apol.^  i.  22,  where,  however,  the  manuscript  reading  is  rompt^t,  and 
Dud.,  69.  In  neither  passage  is  there  any  distinct  allusion  to  the  present 
incident  '  See  before,  p.  108  9eg.  *  in.  zi  7. 
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CHAPTER  Vni 

THE  TALKMTINIANS 

The  Valentinians  are  the  first  among  the  great  schools  of 
heretics  to  demand  our  attention.  The  native  place  of 
Yalentinns  is  uncertain;  but  it  is  customary  to  accept  the 
''report"  which  had  reached  Epiphanius  before  he  wrote  his 
work  against  heresies,  that  the  heresiarch  was  bom  in  Egypt, 
and  received  a  Greek  education  in  Alexandria.^  The  same 
writer  says  that  he  promulgated  his  doctrine^  in  Egypt,  where 
remnants  of  the  sect  were  still  to  be  found ;  that  he  preached 
also  in  Bome,  and  at  last  went  to  Cyprus,  where,  though  he 
had  previously  been  supposed  to  retain  some  piety  and 
orthodoxy,  he  finally  made  shipwreck  of  his  faitL'  This 
sorely  does  not  imply,  as  Lipsius  supposes,^  that  he  was 
r^arded  as  an  orthodox  teacher  in  Egypt  and  Bome,  and  only 
began  to  disseminate  heretical  opinions  when  he  reached 
Cyprus,  but  rather  that  he  began  in  Egypt,  and  carried  on  the 
work  in  Bome,  though  still  retaining  some  genuine  Christian 
belief,  and  only  in  Cyprus  did  he  cast  off  the  last  semblance 
of  orthodox  faitL  Epiphanius'  statement,  therefore,  is  not 
inconsistent  with  that  of  Irenseus,^  that  ''  Valentinus  came  to 
Bome  in  the  time  of  Hyginus,  and  flourished  under  Pius,  and 
remained  there  till  the  time  of  Anicetus,"  although  we  may 
folly  admit  that  this  is  intended  to  define  the  period  of  his 

Har^  xxxL  2.  *  'Eroi^^ror©  rh  K^ftfjfia.  '  §  7* 

*  DieUonary  of  OhruHan  Biography,  iy.  1077.  •  m.  It.  3. 
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prominent  heretical  ctctivity.  The  date  thus  determined  is 
the  most  important  point  for  our  present  discussion.  If 
Irenseus  is  correct,  and  this  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt, 
Valentinus  was  in  Rome  between  A.D.  138  and  160.  But  we 
do  not  know  when  his  works  were  written,  and  they  may 
have  appeared  after  the  middle  of  the  second  century.  We 
are  probably  safe  in  saying  that  he  must  have  been  bom  at 
least  as  early  as  110,  and,  if  not  a  Christian  by  descent,  must 
have  become  one  some  time  before  138. 

It  is  important  to  observe  that  Valentinus  had  some  very 
able  successors,  and  that  the  sect  was  divided  into  two  schools, 
known  as  the  Elastem  and  the  Italian,^  which  were  dis- 
tinguished by  certain  varieties  of  doctrine.  It  will  be 
sufficient  here  to  mention  two  prominent  teachers,  PtolemsBus 
and  Heracleon,  both  belonging  to  the  Italian  school  The 
former  was  a  contemporary  of  Irenseus,  and  at  the  head  of 
the  party  whose  opinions  principally  attracted  his  attention.^ 
The  latter  was  apparently  somewhat  later,  and  is  alluded  to 
by  Clement  of  Alexandria,  about  A.D.  193,  as  "the  most 
notable  of  the  school  of  Valentinus."^  Clement  here  quotes 
from  him,  with  approval,  a  long  and  sensible  comment  on  the 
passage  in  Luke  ^  about  confessing  Christ,  in  the  midst  of  which 
Mark  viii  38  is  inserted,  whether  from  the  use  of  a  harmony 
or  from  failure  of  memory.  Whether  this  extract  was  taken 
&om  a  commentary  on  Luke  we  are  not  informed ;  but  that 
Heracleon  wrote  a  commentary  on  John  seems  evident  from 
Origen's  repeated  quotations  from  him  in  his  own  commentary.^ 

*  HippoL,  jBe/.,  vi  35.  «  See  Irensofi'  Preface,  2. 

^  8trom,f  iv.  9,  p.  595.  *  xii.  8,  9,  11,  12. 

'  These  may  be  seen  collected  in  Grabe,  SpiciUgiwn  SS.  PcUrum,  etc., 
ii.  pp.  85  iqq.  and  237 ;  in  Stieren's  Ireruous^  i.  938  9qq. ;  corrected  and 
enlarged  by  Hilgenfeld,  Ketsxrgeschichtej  1884,  pp.  472  sqq. ;  and  A.  E. 
Brooke,  <*The  Fragments  of  Heracleon,  newly  edited  from  the  MSS.  with 
an  Intcoduction  and  Notes,''  in  TtxU  and  Studies^  i.  4,  Cambridge,  1891. 
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Origen  describes  him  as  ''said  to  be  an  acquaintance^  of 
Valentinua''^  There  is  no  reason  for  supposing  that 
Heradeon  was  too  young  to  have  learned  from  Valentinus 
himftftlf ;  for  IrensBus  alludes  to  him  as  though  he  had  already 
become  known  as  a  leader  of  the  heresy.*  At  all  events  the 
succession  of  teachers  is  quite  continuous  from  some  time 
before  140  to  some  time  after  180.  We  must  now  investigate 
their  relation  to  the  Fourth  QospeL 

IrensBus  is  our  first  witness.  He  tells  us  that ''  those  who 
are  from  Valentinus  used  most  copiously  that  [Gospel]  which 
is  according  to  John."^  It  might,  with  some  apparent  reason, 
be  contended  that  Valentinus  himself  is  purposely  excluded 
from  this  statement,  for  just  before,  Irenseus  has  mentioned 
Marcion  himself  as  the  mutilator  of  Luke,  and  made  no 
allusion  to  his  followers.  Why  has  he  acted  differently  in 
the  case  of  Valentinus  unless  the  use  of  the  Qospel  was 
confined  to  his  disciples?  Three  reasons  may  be  alleged. 
First,  the  mutilating  of  Luke  was  a  definite  act,  which  was 
completed  by  Mardon,  and  only  accepted  by  his  adherents, 
whereas  the  use  of  the  Fourth  Qospel  was  continuous. 
Secondly,  Marcion  had  no  successors  who  stood  upon  the 
same  level  with  himself,  whereas  Valentinus,  as  we  have 
seen,  was  followed  by  some  teachers  of  high  distinction. 
Thirdly,  it  does  not  appear  that  IrensBUs  was  acquainted 
with  the  writings  of  Valentinus  himself;  at  least  he  tells 
us^in  his  Preface^  that  he  has  ''read  the  commentaries  of 
disciples  of  Valentinus,  and  met  with  some  of  them,"  and 
that  it  is  his  intention  to  describe  the  opinions  of  Ptolemseus 
and  his  followers^;  so  that,  in  the  present  passage,  he  natu- 
rally  refers  to  the  disciples  rather  than  the  master.    If  Irenseus 

^  Or  diflciple,  ywApiiMt,  *  (hm,  in  Joan,,  ii.  8,  beginning. 

•  n.  iy.  I.  *  m.  xi.  7. 
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had  intended  to  draw  the  distinction  which  is  suggested,  I 
think  he  would  have  remarked  that,  though  Valentinus  had 
not  used  the  Gospel  according  to  John,  yet  his  followers  were 
driven  by  the  force  of  truth  to  do  so.  The  phrase, "  those  who 
are  from  Valentinus,"  therefore,  might  signify  Valentinus  and 
his  school,  and  this  may  be  what  Irenssus  intended;  bat, 
owing  to  the  limitation  of  his  reading,  his  personal  testimony 
does  not  extend  beyond  the  school,  and,  in  regard  to  its 
founder,  we  must  look  upon  this  piece  of  evidence  as 
neutral 

The  evidence  of  Tertullian  is  not  exposed  to  the  same 
uncertainty  as  that  of  Irenseus;  for  with  Marcion,  who 
mutilated  the  Scriptures,  he  contrasts,  not  the  Valentinians, 
but  Valentinus,  who  used  ''the  whole  instrument"  He  says 
that  the  heretics,  in  order  to  corrupt  the  Christian  doctrine, 
were  obliged  to  corrupt  its  instrumenta  This  they  did  in  two 
ways.  "  One,"  he  says,  "  perverts  the  Scriptures  by  his  hand, 
another  their  sense  by  interpretation.  For  if  Valentinus 
appears  to  use  the  entire  instrument,^  he  has,  with  no  less 
crafty  mind  than  Marcion,  laid  hands  upon  the  truth.  For 
Marcion  expressly  and  openly  used  the  knife,  not  the  stylus, 
since  he  made  slaughter  of  the  Scriptures  to  suit  his  own 
matter;  Valentinus,  however,  spared  them,  since  he  did  not 
invent  Scriptures  for  the  matter,  but  matter  for  the  Scriptures ; 
and,  nevertheless,  he  took  away  more  and  added  more,  taking 
away  the  proper  meanings  even  of  single  words,  and  adding 
arrangements  of  things  which  have  no  real  existence."^  I 
have  here  rendered  videtwr  ''appears";  but  I  believe  the 
meaning  is,  "if  it  is  apparent,  clearly  seen,  that  Valentinis 
used  the  entire  instrument,"  and  that  there  is  no  suggestion 
of  mere  seeming.    So  in  Adversua  Mcurcionem,  iv.  2,  Tertullian 

1  Si  Yalentinas  integro  instramento  uti  videtur. 
*  De  Prtncr.  JHinpr.,  38. 
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says,  "Lucam  videtur  Mardon  elegisse  quern  cnderet."^  If 
Uie  meaning  ''seems^  be  insisted  upon,  however,  it  will  not 
afifoet  oar  present  question;  for  then  the  sense  can  only  be 
that  Valentinos'  nse  of  the  whole  body  of  Scripture  was  a 
mere  seeming,  because  he  thrust  into  it  any  interpretation 
tiiat  he  pleased.  Again,  the  hypothetical  form  of  the  state- 
ment, instead  of  throwing  an  air  of  uncertainty  around  it, 
only  gives  it  greater  strength,  for  it  is  a  reluctant  admission 
of  an  undeniable  fact ;  and  if  Tertullian  had  discovered  that 
there  was  one  important  Christian  document  which  Valen- 
tinus  had  not  used,  he  would  have  triumphantly  paraded  his 
knowledge  in  order  to  strengthen  his  attack.  Further,  as  it 
was  to  the  New  Testament  that  Mardon  applied  the  knife,  it 
must  be  induded  in  ''the  whole  instrument,"  even  if  it  be  not 
exclusively  referred  to.  If,  therefore,  Tertullian  was  correctly 
informed,  we  must  concede  that  Valentinus  made  use  of  the 
Fourth  Qospel,  and  that  thus  the  statement  which  Irenseus 
guarantees  for  the  school  is  expressly  extended  to  its  founder. 
We  must,  then,  ask  whether  Tertullian  was  furnished  with 
adequate  knowledge.  He  knew  the  names  of  prominent 
leaders  of  the  sect,  and  he  was  aware  that  the  school  had 
departed,  in  important  points,  from  the  opinion  of  its  founder. 
He  declares  that  in  his  own  time  Axionicus  of  Antioch  alone 
maintained  the  rule  of  Valentinus  inviolate.  He  was  ac- 
quainted with  the  treatises  of  men  who  were  not  only  his 
predecessors,  but  contemporaries  of  the  heredarchs  themsdves, 
and  of  these  he  names  Justin,  Miltiades,  IrensBUS,  and  Froculus 
as  the  men  whom  he  would  like  to  follow.^  This,  it  must  be 
confessed,  gives  little  evidence  of  first-hand  information,  and 
I  think  it  would  be  rash  to  assert  that  Tertullian  had  ever 
looked  at  the  works  of  Valentinus.    Still  he  seems  to  have 

1  See  Dr  E.  Abbotts  Avthanhip  of  the  Fourth  Ootpel,  1880,  p.  81,  note  |. 
*  Adv.  Val.f  It.  and  v. 
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been  acquainted  with  the  course  of  the  controversy  on  the 
Catholic  side  from  the  first;  and  if  this  had  indicated  any 
marked  difference  between  Valentinus  and  his  followers  in 
their  use  of  the  Scriptures,  he  would  probably  have  seized 
upon  this  fact,  and  turned  it  to  fiMKx>unt.  We  may,  therefore, 
fairly  say  that  he  states  the  impression  which  he  had  received 
from  the  Catholic  side  of  the  controversy,  that  the  Valentinian 
school,  including  its  founder,  had  all  along  made  use  of  the 
whole  body  of  Christian  Scriptures. 

It  may  be  said,  however,  that  this  impression  might  be 
perfectly  correct,  but  still,  if  the  Fourth  Gospel  had  not 
appeared  or  been  accepted  in  the  time  of  Valentinus,  he  would 
have  failed  to  use  it,  and  this  failure  could  not  have  been 
made  a  reproach  against  him;  and  hence  the  fact  that  he 
did  not  use  the  Qospel  which  became  a  favourite  with  his 
followers  might  have  dropped  out  of  sight.  Whether  this  is 
probable  must  be  judged  from  the  view  which  the  Valentinians 
took  of  the  Oospel;  and  on  this  point  we  are  happily  not 
without  important  evidence. 

Irenseus^  quotes  a  long  passage,  aureus  Xi^&ri,  from  a 
Valentinian  writer,  the  Greek  of  which  has  been  preserved 
by  Epiphanius.^  The  Latin  translation  adds,  ''  Et  Ptolemsaus 
quidem  ita  " ;  and  though  this  clause  is  omitted  by  Epiphanius, 
there  seems  to  be  no  reason  for  doubting  its  genuineness  or 
accuracy.  This  extract  is  an  attempt  to  prove  that  the  Proem 
of  the  Fourth  Gospel  describes  the  first  Ogdoad,  and  it  begins 
with  the  words,  'loi>avpri9  o  jULadnrij^  tov  Kvpiov,  and  John  is 
again  referred  to  as  the  author  in  the  middle  of  the  passage, 
and  at  the  end.  Except  for  the  interpretation,  Ptolem»U8 
quotes  the  book  precisely  as  an  orthodox  teacher  would  have 
done.  There  is  no  sign  that  he  is  adapting  himself  to  the 
position  of  his  opponents,  but  he  apparently  accepts  the 
*  I.  viii.  5.  *  Hcar^  xxxi.  27. 
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aathorship  and  the  authority  of  the  Gospel  without  question. 
We  have,  however,  another  document  from  the  pen  of 
PtolemsBua  This  is  a  letter  to  a  lady,  whom  he  addresses  as 
**  My  fair  sister  Flora/'  so  that  there  can  be  no  suspicion  of 
his  accommodating  himself  to  the  point  of  view  of  an  ad- 
versary. It  is  on  the  nature  and  origin  of  the  Mosaic  law ;  and 
though  it  is  quoted  by  Epiphanius  ^  to  exhibit  the  blasphemy 
and  folly  of  the  author,  it  contains,  along  with  some  question- 
able matter,  many  sensible  remarks.  It  deserves  notice  that 
he  undertakes  to  produce  his  proofs  "  from  the  words  of  our 
Saviour,  through  which  alone  it  is  possible  to  be  guided 
without  stumbling  to  the  apprehension  of  things,"*  and  that 
Uie  passages  which  he  cites  are  all  contained  in  our  Gospels. 
Not  far  from  the  beginning  he  says,  "  The  Apostle  affirms  that 
the  fabrication  of  the  cosmos  was  his  own  {i,e,  the  Saviour's], 
saying  that  all  things  were  made  through  him,  and  without 
him  was  nothing  made."^  Thus,  in  writing  to  a  friend,  he 
assumes  the  apostolic  origin  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  and  assumes 
also  that  it  will  be  so  well  known  to  his  correspondent  that 
it  is  needless  to  specify  the  work,  or  to  say  what  apostle  he 
means.  From  this  passage,  too,  it  is  apparent  that  "John, 
the  disciple  of  the  Lord  "  in  the  previous  extract,  is  no  other 
than  the  son  of  Zebedee.  In  this  connection  we  may  notice 
an  expression  in  the  letter,^  ''  These  things  both  his  disciples 
and  the  Apostle  Paul  showed,"  clearly  indicating  that 
"disciple"  implied  a  closer  personal  relation  to  Christ  than 
"apostle."  PtolemaBus,  then,  is  entirely  at  one  with  the 
Catholic  tradition  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  origin  of  the 
Fourth  GJospeL 
In  the  fragments  of  Heracleon  we  find  no  such  explicit 

*  Hcar^  xxziii  3-7.  *  §  3»  end. 

•  TV  rod  nitriMv  Zrnuovfylav  tUta^  K4y§i  cTroi  (4t«  ir^a  Ji'  o^oS  y^yov^poi, 
ic«2  x^f^f  ttifTcv  y^9vw  9v94p)  6  i,w6ffTo\off  ir.r.\. 
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testimony;  but  Origen  happens  to  have  preserved  one 
significant  line.  He  says  that  ''  Heradeon  misapprehends, 
saying  that  'no  one  has  seen  Qod  at  any  time/  and  the 
following  words  have  been  spoken,  not  by  the  Baptist,  but  by 
the  disciple."^  We  cannot  doubt  that  the  ''disciple"  means 
John  the  Apostle,  and  that  the  name  was  omitted  because  it 
was  common  to  him  and  the  Baptist.  There  is  an  exact 
parallel  in  Chrysostom,  who  maintainR  that  the  "clause  'of 
his  fulness  we  all  received'  belongs  not  to  the  forerunner, 
but  to  the  disciple."  ^  I  see  no  reason  to  doubt  that  Origen 
has  reported  the  exact  words  of  Heracleon,  for  he  makes  a 
copious  use  of  his  commentary;  and  it  follows  that  this 
distinguished  Gnostic  accepted  the  current  ecclesiastical  view 
of  the  authorship  of  the  QospeL  But  this  is  not  alL  The 
fact  that  he  wrote  an  elaborate  commentary  on  the  work 
shows  that  it  stood  high  in  his  estimation;  and  the  nature 
of  that  commentary  proves  that  he  regarded  it  as  Holy 
Scripture  in  the  highest  sense.  He  resorts  to  allegorical 
interpretation,  in  the  manner  applied  by  Philo  to  the  Old 
Testament,  and  attaches  a  divine  significance  to  its  simplest 
expressions. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  then,  that  the  western  school  of 
Valentinians  received  the  Gospel  as  the  Apostle  John's  witn 
entire  conviction.  Can  the  same  be  said  of  the  eastern 
school? 

In  order  to  answer  this  question  we  must  turn  to  the 
"  Extracts  from  the  writings  of  Theodotus  and  the  so-called 
eastern  school,"  a  collection  of  Yalentinian  material  which  is 
ascribed  to  Clement  of    Alexandria,  and  printed  with  his 

*  Zlpri^ai  qOk  ikwh  rod  Bmwrurrov  iXK*  hrh  r9v  /uiBiirov,  Oom,  in  Joom^ 
vi.  2,  p.  177  Lorn. 

*  HomiL  in  Joatkf  xiv.,  ob  rov  wpo^pifiov  4irr\  pri/Aa,  iiKXh  rw  fia$ifvv. 
I  owe  the  reference  to  Giabe,  SpicUegium^  ii«  p.  236. 
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worka    In  seetions  six  and  seven  is  contained  an  interpreta- 
tion given  by  the  followers  of  Valentinos  to  portions  of  the 
Proem  of  the  Fooith  Qospel,  and  in  the  conrse  of  this  it  is 
stated  that  the  fAovayeyik  is  such  only  within  the  pleroma,  bat 
when  he  has  been  seen  here  "  he  is  no  longer  called  by  the 
Apostle  fAOvoyemi^f  but   wf    /uovoyei^^   S6(ctp    iy    /iovoycvoC?, 
because  Jesos,  being  one  and  the  same,  is  in  the  creation 
indeed  first-born,  but  in  the  pleroma  only-begotten."    Again, 
in  section  forty-one  we  read,  "The  Saviour  says  'let  your 
light  shine,'  .  .  .  concerning  which  an  Apostle  says,  'which 
lightens  every  man  coming  into  the  world.'  '*  ^    There  are  also 
several  other  citations  from  the  QospeL*    Hence  we  learn  that 
an  apostolic  authorship  was  ascribed  to  the  book,  and  that  its 
words  were  scanned  with  the  most  minute  attention  as  sure 
indications  of  divine  truth    There  is  no  reason  for  doubting 
that  the  Apostle  means  John,  as  no  other  apostle  is  ever 
mentioned  as  the  author ;  still  we  ought  to  observe  that  Luke's 
Gospel  also  is  ascribed  to  an  apostle,  showing  that  the  word 
was  still  used  with  something  of  its  ancient  latitude.' 

Now  the  unhesitating  acceptance  and  reverential  use  of  the 
Fourth  Qospel  as  Johannine,  or  at  least  as  apostolic,  by  two 
widely  separated  schools  among  the  successors  of  Yalentinus, 
afford  a  strong  presumption  that  Tertullian  was  right  in 
saying  that  the  master  himself  used  "the  whole  instrument." 
If  he  was  acquainted  with  the  Gospel,  and  deliberately  rejected 
it^  the  unanimity  of  his  followers  in  embracing  the  Catholic 
view  is  inexplicable,  except,  indeed,  on  the  supposition  that 

^  'Hie  Qreek  in  Migne  has  *AwS<rro\os  without  an  article,  bat  this  may 
be  a  mere  error. 

*  See  §§  3,  9,  13,  18-19,  26,  45,  61,  65,  73. 

'  §  73,  ^  Therefore  the  Lord  came  down  to  give  peace  to  those  from 
hearen,  not  to  those  from  earth,  as  the  Apostle  says,  *  Peace  on  the  earth, 
and  glory  in  the  highest'"  I  think  the  reference  is  not  to  Luke  ii  14, 
but  to  ziz.  38,  and  that  M  rits  yfit  ought  to  be  ^r  tdpar^,  as  it  is  in  the 
aecond  passage  in  Luke,  for  this  suits  the  context  far  better. 

18 
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the  evidence  of  its  authorship  was  so  strong  that  they,  as 
honest  men,  could  not  deny  its  claims.  But  if  the  book  was 
not  published  tUl  after  the  time  of  Valentinus,  his  disciples 
must  have  known  this,  and  surely,  either  in  the  east  or  in  the 
west,  must  have  looked  suspiciously  on  a  work  which  was 
unexpectedly  sprung  upon  the  world  fifty  or  sixty  years  after 
the  alleged  date  of  its  composition.  It  is  true  that  the  same 
difficulty  arises  in  connection  with  the  Catholic  writers,  and 
they  too  must  have  accepted  as  one  of  the  early  documents 
of  their  religion  a  book  which  they  knew  was  first  published 
in  their  own  lifetime.  But  this  difficulty,  to  me  already 
insuperable,  becomes  much  more  formidable  when  we  find 
two  conflicting  parties  charged  with  the  same  error.  By  this 
time  the  Catholics  and  the  Gnostics  were  at  daggers  drawn. 
If  the  Catholics  were  credulous,  the  Gnostics  would  be 
suspicious;  if  the  Gnostics  boasted  that  they  had  found  an 
apostolic  authority  for  their  dogmas,  the  Catholics  would  have 
been  keen  in  following  the  traces  of  forgery.  I  think  the 
only  probable  explanation  of  the  facts  is  that  for  which  alone 
we  have  any  testimony,  namely,  that  the  Gospel  was  published 
and  accepted  as  John's  long  before  the  rise  of  the  Yalentinian 
schools,  and  that  it  was  known  and  received  by  Yalentinus 
himself. 

We  have,  however,  one  other  witness  whom  we  must 
carefully  interrogate.  Hippolytus,  in  giving  an  account  of  the 
doctrines  of  Yalentinus,  has  the  following  passage : — "  All  the 
prophets,  then,  and  the  law  spoke  from  the  demiurge,  a  f ooUsh 
god,  he  says,^  foolish  men,  knowing  nothing.  Therefore,  says 
he,^  the  Saviour  says, '  aU  that  have  come  before  me  are 
thieves  and  robbers.'"'    Notwithstanding  the  slight  verbal 

^  B$f.,  vL  35,  beginning,  ndrrts  olwph  4fiov  4Kfi\ve^€f  jc\#rrai  itmi  kfrnl 
tlo-t     John  X.  8  has  v^rct  80*01  i\$w  wph  4fAod  xkimai  §lah'  Ktd  KfO'rmL 
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alteration,  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  we  have  here 
a  quotation  from  the  Fourth  Gospel,  especially  when  we  take 
the  preceding  evidence  into  account    This,  so  far  as  I  know, 
is  not  disputed;  and    the    only    question    is    whether    the 
quotation  occurred  in  the  writings  of  Valentinus  himself  or  in 
those  of  one  of  his  followers.    As  Hippolytus  does  not  specify 
the  book  which  he  had  before  him,  it  is  unwise  to  answer  this 
question  with  excessive  confidence.    Idpsius,  a  high  authority, 
however,  has    no  hesitation.    He    says,  "Numerous   literal 
citations  are  inserted  from  the  original  authority  meule  use  of 
— each  of  these  being  introduced  with  a  <l>ri(ri    Some  have 
thought  that  this  ^^(r/  points  to  Valentinus  himself  as  the 
actual  speaker  from  whose  words  the  citation  is  made.    But 
it  is  evident  from  the  form  of  doctrine  propounded  in  the 
PhiloBophumena  that  this  is  impossible,  for  that  is  demon- 
strably a  younger  development  of  the  Italian  School."^    If 
this  statement  were  accompanied  by  the  evidence  on  which  it 
is  supposed  to  rest,  it  would  be  easier  to  form  a  judgment  of 
its  validity ;  but  as  it  is,  it  only  expresses  the  opinion  of  a 
careful  and  learned  inquirer.     It  would  be  a  difficult  and 
tedious  piece  of  work  to  draw  out,  in  the  order  of  historical 
dependence,  a  sketch  of  the  various  phases  of  Valentinian 
speculation ;  but  without  entering  on  so  large  a  task  we  may 
make  one  or  two  observations  which  may  help  to  guide  us  in 
our  present  inquiry.    First,  we  have  only  a  very  few  frag- 
ments from  the  pen  of  Valentinus   himself,  consisting    of 
extracts  from  letters  and  homilies,^  so  that  these  are  precluded 
both  by  their  scantiness  and  by  their  character  from  giving 
us    any    considerable    knowledge    of    his   system.    We  are 
therefore  without  any  first-hand  information  to  serve  as  a 
standard  of  judgment.    Secondly,  Irenseus,  in  a  very  short 


1  DidUmary  of  ChHsbitufi  Biography^  iv.  p.  1085  6. 

>  These  may  be  seen  in  Stieren's  IrenoBUB^  L  p.  909  sqq. 
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section,^  presents  what  he  evidently  regards  as  a  snmmaiy  of 
Valentinus'  own  doctrine,  as  distinguished  from  the  vaiying 
opinions  of  his  followers,  and  this  differs  in  important  respeots 
from  the  account  of  Hippolytus.  But  we  have  seen  reason  to 
believe  that  IrensBUS  was  not  acquainted  with  the  works  d 
Valentinus;  and,  therefore,  if  Hippolytus,  in  describing  the 
theory  of  the  heresiareh,  contradicts  IrensBus,  whose  writingB 
he  knew  and  freely  appropriated,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  he  does  so  because  he  possessed  more  authentic  informer 
tion.  Lipsius  himself  treats  this  account  as  ''  uncertain,"  and 
says  that "  if  in  these  short  and  meagre  notices  Irensdus  has 
made  use  of  some  older  authority  (possibly  that  of  Justin's 
Syntagma),  the  authority  itself  must  probably  have  con- 
founded the  doctrines  of  Valentinus  himself  with  the  later 
opinions  of  his  school'*'  Thus  vanishes  every  appearance  of 
external  authority  whereby  to  check  the  statements  of 
Hippolytua  Thirdly,  the  fact  that  this  or  that  doctrine 
belonged  to  the  Italian  school  does  not  prove  that  it  cannot 
have  emanated  from  the  founder;  for  it  was  in  Rome  that  he 
principally  taught,  and  some  of  his  views  must  have  been 
retained  by  his  western  successors.  And  lastly,  I  may  venture 
to  observe  that,  in  the  course  of  so  many  years  ovw  which 
his  activity  extended,  Valentinus  himself  may  have  developed 
and  modified  his  teaching,  so  that  even  correct  descriptions  of 
his  doctrine,  drawn  from  different  periods  of  his  life,  would 
not  be  in  all  respects  identical  or  consistent.  That  this  was 
really  so  there  is  some  indication  in  the  statement  of  Irenadus, 
that  he  gave  sometimes  one,  sometimes  another,  and  sometimes 
a  third  account  of  the  origin  of  Jesus*;  for  though  we  cannot 
rely  upon  the  details  in  this  section,  we  may  have  here  a 
genuine  reminiscence  of  the  uncertainty  and  variety  of  repre- 
sentation attending  some  features  of  the  original  scheme. 
*  I.  xi.  I.  '  L.c,  p.  1090.  *  L  xi.  I. 
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It  is  poeeible,  therefore,  after  all,  that  Hippolytus  may  have 
derived  his  exposition  from  Valentinos,  and  it  is  necessary  to 
tarn  to  his  pages  to  see  what  it  is  that  he  professes  to  do. 

It  is  his  avowed  intention,  as  stated  in  his  preface,  to  expose 
tiie  opinions  of  the  founders  of  the  heresies.  His  words  to 
tins  effect  will  be  folly  quoted  when  we  treat  of  Basilides. 
In  introducing  the  section  on  Valentinus,  after  finishing  that 
on  Simon  Magus,  he  says,  **  This,  then,  is  the  fable  according 
to  Simon,  from  which  Valentinus,  having  started,  calls  it  by 
other  names.  For  ....  the  iEons  of  Valentinus  are  con- 
fessedly the  six  roots  of  Simon.  But  since  we  think  we  have 
sofficientiy  expounded  the  mythology  of  ISmon,  let  us  see 
what  Valentinus  also  says.  The  heresy  of  Valentinus,  then,  is 
in  possession  of  a  Pythagorean  and  Platonic  basis."  There- 
fore, having  given  a  short  account  of  these  schools,  he  will 
"qpeak  also  of  the  doctrines  of  Valentinus,"^  so  that  "the 
opinions  of  Valentinus"^  may  be  easily  recognized  by  juxta- 
position.^ Valentinus  is  again  named  twice  in  the  next 
chapter  as  the  man  whose  opinions  are  to  be  exposed. 
Having  devoted  several  sections  to  the  Greek  philosophers, 
he  resumes  his  treatment  of  the  heresy  thus: — Such  is  ''the 
opinion  of  Pythagoras  and  Plato,  from  which  Valentinus, 
having  collected  his  heresy,  and  not  from  the  Gospels,  as  we 
shall  show,  would  justiy  be  reckoned  a  Pythagorean  and 
Platonist,  not  a  Christian."^  The  evident  meaning  of  these 
words  cannot  be  explained  away  by  saying  that  Hippolytus, 
when  he  speaks  of  the  founder,  means  the  Valentinians ;  for 
not  only  does  he  refer  more  than  once  to  differences  of  opinion 
within  the  sect,  but  he  divides  his  treatise  into  two  parts,  and 
expressly  separates  the  master  from  the  school  The  first  part 
doses  by  saying  that  ''the  opinions  of  Valentinus  have  been 


*  Ti.  2Q,  21.  *  §  39,  beginning. 
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sufficiently  stated,"  and  proposing  to  pass  on  to  the  varying 
dogmas  of  the  "school,"^  At  the  conclusion  of  the  second 
part,  Hippolytus  has  not  forgotten  this  division  of  the  subject 
These,  he  says,  are  the  things  alleged  by  "those  from  the 
school  of  Valentinus."  He  adds  a  very  important  statement. 
He  has  not  gone  into  their  scriptural  arguments,  because  their 
dogmas  have  been  already  laboriously  confuted  by  the  blessed 
elder  IrensBus,  from  whom  he  has  taken  his  account  of  their 
inventions,  showing  that  they  are  Pythagorean.*  This  proves 
that  Hippolytus  was  aware  that  his  master  Irensdus  reported 
the  opinions  of  the  school,  and  not  of  the  founder,  and  that  he 
knew  what  he  was  about  when  he  followed  him  so  copiously 
in  the  second  part,  and  adopted  an  entirely  independent 
exposition  in  the  first.  It  seems  dear,  then,  that  in  this  first 
part  he  believed  that  he  was  reporting  the  opinions  of 
Valentinus  himself,  and  from  time  to  time  quoting  his  very 
words.  To  this  part,  accordingly,  we  must  turn,  and  examine 
some  of  its  feature  a  little  more  closely. 

The  first  thing  that  strikes  us  is  that,  although  Valentintis 
is  expressly  referred  to  a  few  times  in  the  course  of  the  ex- 
position,^ and  a  Psalm  of  his  is  referred  to  and  quoted,^ 
still  the  doctrines  are  very  largely  presented  in  the  form 
of  an  abridged  statement  by  Hippolytus  himself,  and  are 
ascribed  to  the  school,  as  is  shown  by  the  frequent  use  of  the 
plural.^  Moreover,  the  whole  account  begins  with  the  words, 
"  Valentinus,  then,  and  Heracleon  and  PtolemsBus  and  all  the 

^  §  37»  ^^  There  is  a  lactma  in  the  text ;  but  the  seiiBe  is  sufficiently 
clear.  «  §  55. 

'  P.  272,  line  82 ;  282,  28 ;  288,  45  ;  290,  72-3,  76,  79.  Dancker  and 
Schneidewin's  edition. 

*  P.  290,  79-85. 

f^  P.  270,  29-47,  50 ;  272,  58,  85-6 ;  274,  89-92 ;  276^  26,  32-35,  52 ; 
278,  69  ;  280,  2,  3,  4  ;  282,  22,  23,  33,  39,  41,  47,  53 ;  286,  2-18  ;  288,  39, 
47  ;  290,  86.  That  is  twenty-three  times,  in  two  instances  extending  over 
considerable  passages. 
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school  of  these  men/'  and  the  plural  is  used  for  about  half  a 
page.      But  inwoven  with  the  description  are  a  number  of 
quotations,  marked  by  the  usual  ^i;<r/.^    We  also  meet  with 
deXei,*  Xeyci,*  and  eirtKeyei.*    From  these  phenomena  it  has  been 
inferred  that  Hippolytus  quotes  indiscriminately  any  member 
of  the  Valentinian  school,  and  that  there  is  no  ground  for 
attributing  the  citations  to  Valentinus  himself.    But  this  can 
hardly  be  accepted  as  a  reasonable  conclusion.    As  Hippolytus 
makes  a  dear  distinction  between  Valentinus  and  his  school, 
he  would  not  impute  to  the  founder  what  might  be  only  a 
later  development  of  his  doctrine ;  but  on  the  other  hand  he 
might  reasonably  extend  to  the  sect  the  great  leading  features 
of  the  founder's  theory.    A  large  body  of  the  master's  teach- 
ing must  have  remained  with  the  disciples;  else  they  could 
hardly  have  been  called  after  his  name;  and  in  presenting 
this,  Hippolytus  pauses  four  times  to  point  out  where  differ- 
ences of  opinion  arose.    He  starts  by  saying  that  the  whole 
school  agreed  in  thinking  that  the  apxii  of  all  things  was  a 
fix>va9,  and  called  irar^p;  but  they  were  divided  in  opinion 
as  to  whether  he  could  be  a  Father  without  having  a-iyii  as 
a  <n/f vyoy.     Hippolytus  leaves  them  to  fight  out  this  point 
among  themselves,  and,  expressing  his  own  preference  for  the 
Pythagorean  dpxn>  which  was  one  and  a^vyo^,  introduces  his 
first  quotation,  which  represents  the  Father  as  existing  alone, 
and  contains  nothing  about  the  question  on  which  the  school 
was  divided.    It  uses,  however,  the  epithet  yovifio^,  which 
might  serve  very  well  as  a  starting-point  for  the  dispute. 
Here,  therefore,  we  seem  to  have  the  doctrine  in  its  primitive 
form,  which  lay  open  to  different  interpretations.    The  next 
two  points  of  difference,  relating  to  the  origin  of  the  »ons,* 

1  P.  270,  47  ;  272,  53,  65 ;  274,  8, 13, 14  ;  276,  28  ;  280,  97,  i,  5,  8,  15  ; 
284,  62,  70,  72,  78,  81,  85  ;  286,  9  ;  288,  27.    In  all,  twenty  times. 

P.  280,  7.  *  P.  284,  77.         «  P.  286,  19.  *  P.  274,  89-91. 
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and  to  the  question  whether  the  Father  and  Silence  were 
included  in  the  thirty  aaons,^  do  not  throw  any  light  upon 
the  subject.  The  fourth,  however,  is  of  great  importance,  for 
it  occurs  in  connection  with  the  quotation  which  contains  the 
passage  from  John.  The  quotation  is  one  of  the  longest  in 
the  whole  account,  and  goes  on  to  speak  of  the  birth  of  Jesus 
through  Mary,  and  to  give  a  Qnostic  interpretation  of  tiie 
passage,  ''The  Holy  Spirit  shall  come  upon  thee,"  etc  It 
concludes  by  saying  that  Jesus,  unlike  other  men,  was  bom 
not  only  from  the  Demiurge,  but  from  Wisdom  and  the 
Demiurge, ''  in  order  that  the  Demiurge  may  effect  ihe  mould- 
ing and  preparation  of  his  body,  but  the  Holy  Spirit  may 
furnish  his  essence,^  and  he  may  become  a  heavenly  Logos, 
bom  from  the  Ogdoad  through  Mary."  Hence  arose  the 
division  between  the  Italian  and  the  Eastern  school,  the 
former  saying  that  the  body  of  Jesus  was  psychical,  the 
latter  that  it  was  spiritual  The  westerns  appealed  to  the 
descent  of  the  Spirit  at  the  baptism ;  those  in  the  east  said 
that  the  demiurgic  art  only  moulded  what  was  given  by  the 
Spirit  to  Mary.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  latter  argument 
looks  like  an  attempt  to  interpret  the  closing  and  rather 
ambiguous  words  of  the  quotation.  The  quotation  itself 
gives  no  decision  on  the  point  in  dispute ;  and  therefore  we 
may  fairly  conclude  that  it  is  taken  from  a  work  which  was 
composed  before  the  disruption  into  eastern  and  western. 

Two  or  three  minor  points  call  for  a  moment's  attention. 
One  of  the  instances  of  the  use  of  iptitrl  occurs  in  the  state- 
ment about  the  Italian  school  to  which  we  have  just  referred. 
The  quotation  here  cannot  be  from  Valentinus,  but  may  be 
taken  from  Heradeon  or  FtolemsBus,  who  have  just  been 
mentioned.  In  the  beginning  of  §  37,  **the  heresy  of 
Valentinus,"  and  'Hhe  opinions  held  by  them,"  are  placed 

^  P.  276,  32-35.  >  TS^y  •6r(ar  o^ov. 
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wiUiin  two  lines  of  one  another,  as  though  the  former  phrase 
indnded  the  latter.  The  quotation  from  the  Psalm  of 
Valentinus  is  followed  by  an  exposition  ''according  to  them/' 
showing  that  the  disciples  respected  .and  oonunented  on  the 
words  of  the  master.^  I  have  noticed,  lastly,  one  interesting 
little  indication  that  words  attributed  to  the  school  by 
Hippolytus  were  really  used  by  Valentinua  Hippolytus  says, 
''  This  material  man  is,  as  it  were,  according  to  them,  an  inn 
or  dwelling-place'  sometimes  of  soul  alone,  sometimes  of 
soul  and  demons,"  etc'  Clement  of  Alexandria^  quotes  from 
a  letter  of  Valentinus,  in  which  he  says,  "  The  heart  appears 
to  me  to  be  affected  somewhat  like  an  inn  (iroofSoxelfp)'*  which 
often  has  careless  and  dirty  men  in  it;  "so  also  is  the 
heart,  .  .  .  being  impure,  being  a  dwelling  (oltcprnipiov)  of 
many  demons."  Naturally  the  connection  is  quite  different ; 
but  the  resemblance  of  the  figure  and  the  identity  of  the 
words  are  striking. 

I  am  therefore  unable  to  assent  to  the  dictum  that  ''  it  is 
quite  arbitrary  to  fasten  this  quotation  from  the  Fourth 
Gospel  upon  Valentinus  in  particular,  as  distinguished  from 
ELeradeon  and  Ptolemsaus."^  As  Dr  Martineau  does  not 
state  or  discuss  the  evidence  for  this  statement,  we  cannot 
tell  whether  his  judgment  was  founded  on  a  consideration  of 
the  whole  of  the  evidence  or  not  For  my  part,  I  think  that, 
while  there  is  always  a  possibility  of  error  in  such  cases,  the 
evidence,  when  fairly  weighed,  indicates  that  the  quotation  is 
from  Valentinua  This  result  is  only  confirmatory  of  previous 
probabilities,  so  that  on  a  survey  of  the  whole  investigation  I 
think  we  must  conclude  that  it  is  decidedly  more  likely  than 
not  that  the  founder  of  the  Valentinian  school  made  use  of 
our  QospeL 

1  g  ^y^  near  end.  *  narS«x*<^  4  KwrBuarHiptow, 

»  P.  284,  55. «»        *  Strcm,,  ii,  p.  488  ««.      *  Seat  ofiAvOwrUy,  p.  197. 
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Dr  Martinean/  however,  produces  what  he  evidently  regards 
as  a  pretty  conclusive  proof  that  Valentinus  was  unacquainted 
with  the  GospeL  That  I  may  not  do  any  injustice  to  it,  I 
must  quote  it  in  full.  "In  the  account  of  his  system  by 
Irenaaus,^  and  of  the  passages  of  scripture  adduced  in  its 
support,  we  find  only  texts  from  the  Old  Testament,  from  the 
synoptics,  from  Paul,  tortured  into  applications  which  they 
will  not  bear;  while  not  a  single  Johannine  text  presents 
itself,  though  to  every  reader  the  most  apposite  quotations 
must  occur,  as  lying  right  in  the  way,  as  at  once  supplying 
a  good  argument  and  sparing  a  bad  one.  Thus,  in  support  of 
the  position  that  before  Christ  no  man  had  known  the 
supreme  Qod,  the  irresistible  appeal  is  not  made  to  John  i.  i8, 
'  No  man  has  seen  God  at  any  time ;  the  only-begotten  Son, 
who  is  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father,  he  has  revealed  him.' 
This  silence  becomes  the  more  striking  when  we  turn  to  an 
appendix  in  which  Irenseus  reports  the  later  ValentimfiMi 
exposition  given  by  Ptolemsdus;  for  here,  at  last,  we  meet 
with  the  Johannine  texts  which  we  so  strangely  miss  in  a 
system  which  moves  among  seons  named  'Logos,'  'Only- 
begotten,*  '  life,' '  Grace,*  and  *  Truth.'  The  natural  inference 
would  be  that  the  master  had  not  yet  seen  the  book  in  which 
the  disciple  found  a  welcome  ally." 

Dr  Martineau  seems  here  to  have  fallen  inadvertently  into 
some  inaccuracies,  probably  from  want  of  sufficient  attention 
to  the  general  scope  and  context  of  the  passage.  In  the  first 
place,  IrensBUS,  as  we  have  seen,  professes  to  deal  with  ihe 
school  of  Ptolemseus,  and  makes  no  pretence  of  being 
acquainted  with  the  writings  of  Valentinus  himself;  and 
therefore,  in  all  probability,  the  Scripture  quotations  in  the 
passage  referred  to  are  all  taken  from  members  of  the  school 
who  confessedly  acknowledged  the  Fourth  GospeL  There  is 
^  Seai  of  Auth4mtyf  ^.  ig6  9qk  *  Adfh  EoTk/i.  Z^  1-^14. 
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not  a  shadow  of  reason  for  ascribing  them  to  Valentinus, 
except  so  far  as  he  may  be  represented  by  his  disciples. 
Secondly,  the  sections  referred  to  are  not  even  occupied 
with  an  account  of  the  general  system,  for  that  has  been 
just  completed,  but  are  devoted  to  an  exposure  of  the  false 
and  arbitrary  interpretations  of  Scripture  to  which  the  sect 
had  recourse;  and  Irenaaus  throws  together  a  number  of 
miscellaneous  examples,  no  doubt  selecting  those  that  appeared 
to  him  peculiarly  absurd.  To  have  inserted  among  these  any 
texts  that  would  have  supplied  a  good  argument  and  spared  a 
bad  one  would  only  have  proved  that  Irenaaus  did  know  what 
he  was  about,  for  his  avowed  object  is  to  produce  bad  ones. 
Thirdly,  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  a  Johannine  text  does 
not  present  itself.  It  is  said  that  the  passions  of  Achamoth 
are  indicated  by  sayings  of  the  Lord :  grief,  by  "  my  soul  is 
exceeding  sorrowful " ;  fear,  by  "  Father,  if  it  be  possible,  let 
the  cup  pass  from  me  " ;  perplexity,  by  "  koi  t/  eiirw,  ovk  oTSa.' 
The  last  words  may  be  a  reminiscence  of  Jn.  xii.  27,  where 
the  former  clause  occurs,  the  ovk  olSa  being  added  either  from 
mistaken  recollection  or  from  a  deliberate  intention  of  making 
the  sense  dear  when  the  words  were  detached  from  their 
context.  It  would  hardly  be  safe  to  adduce  this  tiny 
quotation  as  proving  that  the  Qospel  was  used;  but  it  at 
least  might  give  pause  to  an  unqualified  assertion  in  the 
negative.  Fourthly,  the  quotation  from  Ptolem»us  is  not  in 
an  appendix  at  all,  but  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  same  passage. 
There  is  no  sort  of  indication  that  Irensdus  is  passing  on  to 
later  writers.  All  the  previous  exposition  has  been  accom- 
panied by  plurals,  Xiyova-i,  ipagrKova-i,  etc ;  and  precisely  the 
same  construction  is  kept  up,  although  he  is  introducing 
a  long  quotation  from  a  particular  author, — SiSatrKova-t  .  .  . 
'Xeyam-e^  oihno^.  It  is  not  till  the  end  of  the  quotation  that 
Ptolem»us  is  mentioned,  and  then  only  in  the  Latin,  so  that 
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possibly  the  reference  to  him  may  be  a  note  by  ibe 
translator.  This  interpretation  of  the  Proem  of  the  Fonrtti 
GkMipel  comes  indeed  at  the  end  of  the  list  of  illustrations,  and 
this,  I  suppose,  must  be  the  reason  why  Dr  Martinean  calls  it 
an  appendix.  But  there  is  ample  reason  for  this  arrangement 
The  other  expositions,  occnpying  in  all  rather  more  than  two 
pages,  are  very  brief,  and  are  not  given  as  formal  qn0tation& 
Bnt  fke  interpretation  of  the  Proem  is  of  quite  a  difiiarent 
kind.  It  is  long,  covering  about  a  page  and  a  half,  and  it  ia 
regolarly  quoted ;  and  therefore  it  was  naturally  kept  separate 
from  the  rest  There  was  yet  another  reason  for  keeping  it 
in  reserve.  Iren»us  thought  it  was  worth  refuting,  and 
immediately  proceeds  with  his  refutation  in  the  following 
chapter.  Dr  Martineau's  argument,  therefore,  seems  to  have 
no  basis  whatever  in  the  real  facts  of  the  case.  Aooordingly, 
all  our  evidence  is  on  one  side,  and  is  entitled  to  control  our 
judgment  until  fresh  evidence  is  produced. 

Before  we  leave  the  Valentinians  one  other  observation 
deserves  notice.  Dr  Martineau,  who  of  course  fully  admits 
that  the  Qospel  was  used  by  the  school,  says,^  "Yet,  while 
they  used  the  book,  it  is  surprising  how  little  its  historical 
authority  seems  to  have  weighed  with  them ;  for  in  the  face  of 
its  obvious  chronology  and  plainest  narrative,  they  attributed 
to  the  ministry  of  Jesus  a  duration  of  only  a  year,  and 
taught  that  he  lived  on  earth  eighteen  months  after  his 
resurrection."  ^  We  have  seen  that  the  belief  in  the  one  year's 
ministry  was  not  confined  to  Gnostics,  and  the  fancy  that 
Chmt  lived  with  his  disciples  for  eighteen  months  after  his 
resurrection  is  as  much  opposed  to  ihe  Synoptics  as  to  John. 
The  system  of  allegorical  interpretation  disposed  of  all  diffi- 
culties ;  and  if  even  in  the  Catholic  Church  the  Qospel  was 

1  Seat  ofAuUwrUyy  p.  196. 

^  These  beliefs  are  attested  by  IrenasoB,  l  ilL  2,  3. 
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looked  upon  as  spiritual  rather  than  corporeal,  we  may  well 
suppose  that  among  the  Yalentinians  it  was  regarded  rather 
as  a  philosophical  allegory  than  as  literal  history.  But  this 
^irould  be  far  from  implying  that  they  thought  less  of  it,  or 
failed  to  ascribe  to  it  an  apostolic  authority. 
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CHAPTER  IX 

MABaON 

From  Valentinus  we  turn  to  his  contemporary  MardoiL  It 
is  said  that  Marcion  was  bom  at  Sinope,  in  Pontus,  where  his 
father  was  bishop  ^ ;  and  if  this  be  true,  he  must  have  been 
acquainted  with  Christianity  from  his  earliest  years.  The 
dates  of  the  several  incidents  in  his  life  cannot  be  determined 
with  certainty ;  but  the  most  important  fact  for  us  at  present 
is  that  he  had  become  widely  known  as  a  tea>cher  of  heresy 
before  Justin  Martyr  wrote  his  greater  Apology.^  This 
Apology,  as  we  have  seen,  was  most  probably  written  soon 
after  150  a.d.,^  and  we  must  place  the  beginning  of  Mardon's 
activity  at  least  a  few  years  earlier.  We  cannot  expect  to 
find  any  evidence  that  Marcion  made  use  of  our  Fourth 
Gk)spel,  for  the  complaint  against  him  is  that  he  acknow- 
ledged only  the  Qospel  according  to  Luke,  which  he  mutilated 
in  order  to  bring  it  into  agreement  with  his  own  doctrine& 
Irensdus  intimates  that  this  procedure  was  defended  on  the 
plea  that  the  apostles  had  preached  the  Qospel  while  they 

^  Epiphanius,  Har^  xlii.  i. 

'  See  §  26,  where  it  is  said  that  he  has  influenced  many  '<  in  eveiy  lace 
of  men  "  ;  and  §  58,  wheie  he  is  described  as  **  even  now  teaching." 

'  For  the  question  of  the  dates  of  Justin's  works,  see,  besides  Semisch, 
Justin  MoftyTf  and  Otto,  De  Jvstvai  Martyri$  ScnpUa  et  Doetrma^  the 
elaborate  articles  by  Volkmar  and  Hort,  and  other  evidence,  referred  to  in 
the  chapter  on  Justin  Martyr,  p.  85  «g. 
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still  entertained  Jewish  sentiments;^  and  Tertullian  teUs  us 
that  Mfikrcion  made  use  of  the  passage  in  Galatians  in  which 
Paul  rebukes  "  apostles  themselves  "  as  not  walking  uprightly 
according  to  the  truth  of  the  Gospel,  to  destroy  the  authority 
of  the  "  Gospels  which  are  published  as  genuine  and  under  the 
name  of  apostles,  or  even  of  apostolic  men,  in  order  to  confer 
upon  his  own  the  credit  which  he  takes  away  from  them,"* 
and  his  followers  argued  on  the  same  ground  that  their 
master  had  not  so  much  introduced  a  new  rule  by  the  separa- 
tion of  law  and  Gospel  as  reformed  one  that  had  been 
adulterated.^  From  these  statements  it  may  be  plausibly 
argued  that  Marcion  must  have  known  certain  Gospels  which 
he  believed  to  be  of  apostolical  origin,  and  that  John  is  the 
only  one  of  our  four  to  which  the  argument  is  immediately 
applicable,  Peter,  James,  and  John  being  the  only  apostles 
mentioned  in  Galatians,  though  probably  Mark,  which  was 
looked  upon  as  virtually  Peter's,  might  also  be  aimed  at.  I 
think,  however,  that  this  argument  cannot  be  pressed.  I 
cannot,  indeed,  suppose  that  Tertullian  "  knew  nothing  about 
it,"^  for  his  whole  treatise  against  Marcion  seems  to  indicate 
familiarity  with  the  heretic's  works ;  but  he  is  not  sufficiently 
explicit  for  our  purpose.  We  cannot  doubt  that  he  is  correct 
in  saying  that  Marcion  ''selected  Luke,"^  and  rejected  some 
other  Gospels,  and,  in  justification  of  his  conduct,  appealed  to 
the  passage  in  Galatians;  but  then  the  argument  from  this 
passage  would  be  satisfied  if  only  Matthew  and  Mark  were 
in  question,  for  the  point  is  that  Paul  rebuked,  not  three 
specified  men,  but  apostles.  This  would  afford  a  plea  for 
setting  aside  whatever  proceeded  directly  or  indirectly  from 
the  Twelve.    And  here  we  have  the  ground  for  the  selection 

^  m.  xlL  12.  '  Adv.  Marc,  iv.  3. 

3  Ib.y  i.  20.    See  alao  v.  3,  aod  De  Prce^cr,,  23. 

«  Dr  Martineau,  Seat  of  AtUhorityj  p.  198.  *  Adv,  Mwrc.y  iv.  2. 
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of  Luke ;  not  merely  that  its  contents  were  more  suitable,  for 
these  had  to  be  purged  of  their  Judaic  elements,  but  that  it 
was  written  under  the  authority  of  Paul,  and  not  of  the 
primitive  apostlea 

Another  passage  is  fidso  appealed  to,  in  which  Tertullian 
says,  "  If  you  had  not  purposely  rejected  some,  and  oorrupted 
others  of  the  Scriptures  which  contradict  your  opinion,  the 
gospel  of  John  would  have  refuted  you  in  this  case,  preaching 
that  the  Spirit  in  the  body  of  a  dove  came  down  and  settled 
on  the  Lord.''^  Dr  Abbot  and  Dr  Martineau,  while  taking 
opposite  views  of  the  value  of  Uiis  testimony,  both  aasome 
without  hesitation  that  ''evangelium  Johannis"  denotes  our 
Fourth  QospeL'  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  this  is  an  error, 
and  that  what  is  really  meant  is  the  passage  in  Luke  about 
the  preaching  of  the  Baptist  It  is  Luke  alone  that  speaks 
of  the  ''bodily  shape"  of  the  Spirit.  Marcion  altogetiier 
'  rejected '  some  Qospels  which  related  the  preaching  of  John, 
and  'corrupted'  Luke  by  omitting  Uiis  portion  of  tiie 
narrative.  The  practice  of  breaking  off  the  quotation  in 
the  middle,  at  the  words  "would  have  refuted  you,"  has 
concealed  what  I  believe  to  be  the  true  interpretation. 

These  remarks  prepare  us  to  estimate  the  force  of  an 
argument  that  Marcion  was  unacquainted  with  the  Fourth 
QospeL  Dr  Martineau  asks:  "Who  can  believe  that,  witii 
his  anti-Judaic  design  to  construe  Christianiiy  into  a 
universal  religion,  Marcion  would  have  taken  Luke  as  his 
text-book,  if  the  next  Qospel  had  been  ready  to  his  hand? 
It  would  have  saved  him  a  large  proportion  of  the  trouUe 
and  odium  he  incurred  in  making  a  synoptic  speak  sufficiently 
like  Paul,  and  supplied  him  with  many  a  formula  weightier 

1  De  dome  Chriiti,  3. 

>  The  Authorship  of  the  Fowih  Qotpd,  p.  81 ;  Th4  8mA  of  AiOhf^, 
p.  198. 
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than  his  own  for  the  expression  of  some  favourite  ideas."  ^ 
This  criticism  is  surely  made  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
Tubingen  school,  and  not  of  the  ancient  Church.  It  was  the 
traditional  belief  that  Luke's  was  the  Pauline  QospeL  This 
alone  would  be  a  sufficient  reason  for  its  adoption  by  Marcion ; 
and  his  acceptance  of  the  current  opinion  would  explain  his 
conviction  that  the  Qospel  had  not  come  down  in  its  original 
form,  but  had  been  "interpolated  by  the  defenders  of 
Judaism."  2  Again,  if  the  Fourth  Gospel  was  in  existence, 
and  ascribed  to  the  apostle  John,  its  reputed  authorship  alone 
supplied  an  adequate  ground  for  its  rejection,  for  was  not 
John  a  piUar  among  the  Judaic  twelve  ?  But  in  addition  to 
this,  the  contents  would  appear  to  a  Marcionite  to  correspond 
with  the  authorship.  The  most  obvious  and  characteristic 
doctrine  of  the  Gospel  is  that  "  the  Word  was  made  flesh " ; 
and  this  is  in  fundamental  opposition  to  Marcion,  who  denied 
the  reality  of  Christ's  body.  The  Gospel  taught  that  the 
Word  came  to  "its  own,"  evidently  meaning  the  Jewish 
race*;  that  Jesus  was  the  Christ,  of  whom  Moses  wrote, 
and  whom  the  Prophets  foretold;  that  salvation  was  from 
the  Jews ;  that  Jesus  called  the  Temple  "  my  Father's  house  " ; 
that  it  was  necessary  to  eat  the  flesh  of  Jesus,  and  drink  his 
blood;  and  that  blood  and  water  flowed  from  his  wounded 
side — and  all  these  were  quite  inconsistent  with  the  heresy  of 
Marcion.  It  would  have  been  necessary,  then,  to  cut  away 
from  this  Gospel  several  of  its  most  marked  features.  But 
there  was  no  ground,  as  in  the  case  of  Luke,  for  doing  so ; 
for  as  John  was  a  Judaic  apostle,  the  Judaic  parts  of  the 

1  Seat  of  AuthorUy,  pp.  198  sq.  This  argoment  is  also  relied  upon  by 
B^ville,  Le  quat,  £v<mg.y  p.  71,  note. 

*  Tertnllian,  Adv,  Afore,  ir.  4. 

»  Schilrer,  however,  thinks  it  clearly  refers  to  the  cosmos  (Theol.  LUeratwn^ 
Jan.  9,  1886).  I  cannot  accept  this  view ;  and  at  all  events  Marcion  may 
have  understood  it  as  referring  to  the  Jews. 
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Gospel  must  have  been  genuine,  and  were  sufficient  to  condemn 
the  whole  work.  This  argument,  then,  appears  to  me  to  be 
destitute  of  force. 

Dr  Martineau,  however,  has  a  further  argument.  He  says^ 
"  It  is  the  less  likely  that  Marcion's  disregard  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel  was  intentional,  because  from  Hippolytus  we  learn 
that  his  follower  Apelles  ah*eady  used  it,  and  from  Origen 
that  passages  of  it  were  cited  by  later  Marcionites."  Farther 
on,  Dr  Martineau  seems  to  place  the  Valentinians  and  the 
Mardonites  on  precisely  the  same  level  in  this  respect,  in  each 
case  the  disciples  using  a  book  which  was  not  in  the  hands  of 
the  master.^  I  think  this  hardly  gives  a  correct  impression 
of  the  facts.  IrenaBUS  expressly  says  that  the  disciples  as 
well  as  Marcion  himself  rejected  all  the  Gospels  but  that 
according  to  Luke^;  so  that  it  cannot  be  pretended  that  the 
school  gladly  adopted  a  Gospel  which  was  unknown  to  the 
founder.  For  the  latter  supposition  I  do  not  know  that  there 
exists  a  particle  of  direct  evidence.  But  then,  what  of  Apelles 
and  of  the  statements  of  Origen?  Apelles,  according  to 
Tertullian,  was  "a  disciple  and  afterwards  a  deserter"  of 
Marcion,  and  in  this  respect  occupies  the  same  position 
as  Yalentinus,  "his  fellow-disciple  and  fellow-deserter."* 
According  to  Origen,  he  was  a  disciple^  of  Marcion,  who 
"became  the  father  of  a  certain  heresy,"^  or,  as  the  same 
writer  says  elsewhere,  "a  disciple  indeed  of  Marcion,  but 
rather  the  inventor  of  another  heresy  than  the  one  which  he 
received  from  his  master."^  Epiphanius  gives  a  similar 
account,  saying  that  he  armed  himself  against  his  own 
teacher  as  well  as  against  truth.^    He  is  therefore  not  a 

^  P.  208.  '  m.  ziL  12,  ^'  Marcion  et  qui  ab  eo  sont** 

>  De  Came  OhriiUy  L  ^  Or,  acquaintance,  yp^pift^M. 

^  (%mt  C^,  y.  54,  p.  269  Lorn.  *  Horn,  in  Qm,^  ii  2,  Latin. 

^  jBiEsr.,  xliv.  I. 
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proper  representative  of  the  Mardonite  school  One  im- 
portant characteristic  of  his  system  is  his  rejection  of 
ICarcion's  dooetism,  and  his  doctrine  that  Christ  had  real 
flesh,  which,  however,  was  not  derived  from  the  Virgin  or 
human  descent,  but  gathered  together  for  himself  from  the  four 
elements.^  This  doctrine  would  remove  one  cause  of  offence 
from  the  Fourth  Ooepel;  and  if  Apelles  really  admitted  its 
authority,  he  may  have  deliberately  departed  in  this  as  in 
other  respects  from  the  opinion  of  his  former  teacher.  But 
in  fact  there  is  no  evidence  that  he  did  acknowledge  its 
authority.  The  only  proof  that  he  used  it,  so  far  as  I  know, 
is  the  statement  of  Hippolytus'  that  he  admitted  that  Christ 
rose  and  appeared  to  his  disciples,  and  showed  them  the  marks 
of  the  nails  and  of  his  side.  Though  this  statement  is  not 
established  by  a  quotation,  we  may  accept  it  as  correct ;  but 
it  proves  no  more  than  that  Apelles  borrowed  from  the  Fourth 
Gk)epel  a  fact  which  fell  in  with  his  system,  and  does  not 
warrant  us  in  supposing  that  he  accepted  the  Qospel  as  a 
whole.  The  truth  is,  instead  of  having  a  canon  of  his  own, 
like  Mardon,  he  gave  the  advice  to  make  use  of  every 
Scripture,  and  select  what  was  useful,  saying  that  the  Saviour 
had  shown  what  things  in  Scripture  had  been  spoken  from 
himself,  and  what  from  the  demiurge,*  and  Hippolytus  assures 
us  that ''  of  the  Gospels  or  the  Apostle  he  chooses  what  pleases 
him."^  Such  use,  then,  as  he  made  of  the  Fourth  Qospel  was 
part  of  a  general  plan,  in  which  he  differed  from  Marcion,  and 
consequently  the  argument  founded  on  the  single  reference 
to  it  which  we  are  told  that  he  made  falls  to  the  ground. 

This  account  of  Apelles  will  enable  us  to  form  a  just 
estimate  of  the  passages  in  Origen  which  are  regarded  by 
Dr  Martineau  as  referring  to  Mardonites.    Dr  Martineau  has 

1  Epiph.,  ib.,%2;  HippoL,  Bef^  vii.  38  and  x.  2a  *  vii.  38. 

*  I^phanioB,  $&.,  §§  2  and  5.  *  vii  38. 
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not  given  the  references  to  these  passages  m  his  work,  but 
kindly  communicated  them  to  me  by  letter.  He  appeals 
first  to  De  PriTicvpiis,  n.  iv.  i,  where  Origen  gives  "a  definite 
statement  of  the  class  of  heretics  whom  he  is  about  to  &ce, 
evidently  Marcionites."  The  men  whom  Origen  proposes  to 
confute  are  described  as  ''those  who  think  that  the  Father 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  another  Qod,  beside  him  who 
gave  the  answers  of  the  law  to  Moses,  or  sent  the  prophets, 
who  is  the  Qod  of  the  fathers,  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob." 
Now,  this  doctrine  was  a  common  feature  of  Gnosticism,  and 
therefore  affords  no  reason  for  supposing  that  Origen  had 
Marcionites  alone  in  view.  Accordingly  he  quotes  indiscrimi- 
nately from  the  Scriptures,  including  Acts  and  2  Timothy, 
which,  like  the  Fourth  Gospel,  did  not  belong  to  the  Mar- 
cionite  canon.  When,  therefore,  in  §  3  he  says  that  the 
"maintainers  of  this  heresy"  rely  upon  the  verse,  "No  one 
has  seen  God  at  any  time,"  ^  whereas  the  God  of  Moses  was 
seen  by  him,  and  before  him  by  the  fathers,  we  cannot  justly 
infer  that  this  text  was  accepted  as  authoritative  by  the 
disciples  of  Marcion.  The  following  section,  in  which  the 
"good  God"  of  the  New  Testament  is  distinguished  from  the 
"just  God "  of  the  Old,  is  more  to  the  point;  for  though  the 
Gnostics  generally  believed  that  the  God  of  the  Old  Testament 
was  inferior  to  the  God  of  the  New,  this  was  a  peculiarly 
Marcionite  way  of  expressing  the  difference.  As  it  happens, 
however,  the  men  who  upheld  this  opinion  are  not  said  to 
have  quoted  the  Fourth  Gospel,  their  favourite  text  being 
that  no  one  is  good  but  one,  God  the  Father.*  Origen  neverthe- 
less quotes  the  Gospel  against  them,  without  any  intimation 
that  they  did  not  accept  it:  "Just  Father,  the  world  did 
not  know  thee."  *    But  he  also  quotes  i  Peter,*  and  throughout 

1  John  i.  18.  *  V.  r,  p.  176  ;  §  4,  p.  183. 

«  John  xvii.  25  ;  §  4»  P-  184.  *  §  3>  P-  180. 
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the  discussion  there  is  no  allusion  to  the  Mardonite  treatment 
of  the  canon.  At  the  beginning  he  refers,  not  to  the  priTicepa, 
but  to  the  principea  istius  hceresis,  showing  that  he  intends 
to  refute  a  particular  heretical  doctrine,  which  appeared  in 
different  forms  in  several  sects,  and  not  to  confine  his  remarks 
to  a  single  sect.  This  view  is  confirmed  by  his  statement  in 
Book  lY.^  that  o7  re  cltto  rm  alpltrewv  supposed  that  the 
Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament  belonged  to  the  "demiurge, 
whom  Jews  worship,  as  the  demiurge  was  imperfect  and  not 
good."*  We  must  add  that  Apelles  and  his  followers  were 
likely  to  retain  the  distinction  between  the  just  and  the  good 
God,  and  may  have  helped  to  spread  Marcionite  phraseology 
beyond  the  limits  of  a  single  schooL  I  think,  therefore,  that 
Origen  is  purposely  vague,  and  that  if  he  had  intended  to 
confine  his  attack  to  the  followers  of  Marcion,  he  would  have 
said  so  expressly,  instead  of  speaking  in  such  general  terms. 

Dr  Martineau  also  refers  to  the  CorrmieTUa/ni  in  Evan- 
gelvu/nh  Jocunm^,  xix.  §  i,  where  the  words  are  under  con- 
sideration, "Jesus  answered.  Ye  know  neither  me  nor  my 
Father;  if  ye  knew  me,  ye  would  know  my  Father  also."' 
Origen  tells  us  that  the  er^poSo^oi  are  of  opinion  that  this 
clearly  proves  that  the  God  whom  the  Jews  worshipped  was 
not  the  Father  of  Christ.*  But,  as  we  have  seen,  this  view 
was  not  distinctive  of  the  Mardonites.  There  is  nothing  in 
the  passage  to  prove  that  Origen  had  them  in  mind ;  and  the 
loose  term,  "the  heterodox,"  which  is  repeated  more  than 
once,^  suggests  a  wider  reference. 

Finally,  Dr  Martineau  appeals  to  a  curious  passage  in  the 
Homilies  on  Luke.^  In  commenting  on  the  popular  thought 
that  perhaps  John  the  Baptist  himself  was  Christ,  the  writer 
points  out  the  danger  of  an  excessive  love,  and  says :  "  Certain 


1  §  8,  p.  497.  '  9ifK  iyaBov.  *  John  viiL  19. 

*  P.  139.  *  Pp.  140,  145.  •  XXV.,  pp.  181  $q. 
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persons  have  broken  out  into  such  audacity  of  affection  as  to 
invent  new  and  unheard-of  monstrosities  about  PauL  For 
some  say  that  what  has  been  written,  'to  sit  on  the  right 
hand  and  the  left  hand  of  the  Saviour/  was  spoken  of  Paul 
and  of  Marcion:  that  Paul  should  sit  on  the  right  hand, 
Mardon  should  sit  on  the  left.  Moreover  others,  reading, '  I 
will  send  you  an  Advocate,  the  Spirit  of  truth,'  do  not  wish 
to  understand  a  third  person  from  the  Father  and  the  Son, 
and  a  divine  and  exalted  nature,  but  the  apostle  PauL"  We 
cannot  doubt  that  the  supporters  of  the  former  opinion  were 
Marcionites ;  but  the  text  to  which  they  refer  is  not  in  the 
Fourth  GospeL  I  see  no  reason  for  believing  that  the 
''  others,"  who  do  appeal  to  the  Qospel,  belonged  to  the  same 
sect. 

The  evidence  from  Origen,  therefore,  is,  to  say  tiie  least, 
very  precarious,  and  is  widely  different  from  an  express 
statement  on  his  part  that  the  later  Marcionites  had  received 
the  Fourth  Gospel  into  their  canon.  It  does  not  appear  to 
me  in  the  least  to  bear  out  the  contention  that  the  Marcionites 
gladly  adopted  a  Gospel  which  was  unknown,  but  would  have 
been  welcome,  to  their  master.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is 
distinct  testimony  that  they  did  not  do  so  in  the  DicUogus  de 
recta  in  Dewm  Fide^  which  is  printed  among  the  works  of 
Origen,  but  belongs  to  a  later  time.^  Adamantius  quotes  the 
words  relating  to  Lazarus,  irov  reOeiKare  avrov  ]  the  Mardonite 
immediately  replies,  Ov  yeypam-ai  iv  r^  fjfieriptp  evayyeKlipt 
thus  clearly  showing  that  the  sect  did  not  acknowledge  the 
authority  of  the  Fourth  Gospel^;  and  indeed  he  has  already 
insisted  that  there  is  only  one  Gospel,  and  not  four,  as  the 

^  About  300  A-D.,  though  it  seems  to  have  undergone  some  wwuioa 
afterwards.  See  the  edition  by  Van  de  Sande  Bakhuysen,  1901,  EmMimgf 
pp.  xyi  and  xiz. 

*  Sect  I.,  p.  279  Lorn. ;  p.  36  in  Van  de  S.  Bak. 
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Catholics  alleged  It  is  true  that  in  a  later  passage  the 
Mamonite  says,  iavepw^  Xeyei  o  <romip'  ivroXijp  xamiv  SiSwfjLi 
v/juv}  This,  however,  cannot  invalidate  the  previous  testi- 
mony; for  though  the  Mardonites  might  repudiate  the 
Gk)spel  when  it  was  against  them,  they  might  borrow  from 
it  an  argument  which  would  be  authoritative  in  the  eyes  of 
their  opponents,  and  in  an  early  part  of  the  discussion  the 
Mardonite  promises  to  prove  his  point  from  the  Scriptures 
of  his  opponents.'  Accordingly  the  broad  fact  remains 
unimpaired  that  the  Valentinians  and  the  Mardonites  acted 
upon  quite  different  principles  in  their  use  of  the  Scripturea 

The  just  oondusion,  then,  seems  to  be  that  the  evidence 
afforded  by  what  we  know  of  Mardon  is  neutral;  but  we 
may  fairly  say  that  there  is  not  a  single  fact  inconsistent 
with  the  suppodtion  that  he  knew  our  four  Gospels  and 
accepted  the  traditional  account  of  their  origin,  but  denied 
the  authority  of  three  of  them  on  the  ground  that  they  were 
ilie  work  either  of  primitive  and  Judaic  apostles  or  of  men 
who  wrote  under  their  immediate  authority. 

*  Sect  II.,  p.  314  Lorn.  ;  p.  90  Van  de  S.  Bak. 

*  P.  265  Lorn.  ;  p.  18  Van  de  S.  Bak.  'Av^  r«r  hiirr4pmv  ypa^mw  99(^m. 
That  6fi9r4pmv,  not  ifi§r4pmwt  which  la  giyen  by  the  MSS.,  is  the  right 
reading,  is  not  only  apparent  from  the  context,  but  from  the  statement  of 
Adamantias,  ^inryycUM  iic  rov  iiii%r4p9v  § ^oyycx/^v  dcixi^ai,  in  reply  to  the 
objection  in  onr  first  quotation. 
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CHAPTER  XI 

BASILIDES 

The  dates  of  the  birth  and  death  of  Basilides  are  not  known. 
It  is  usually  said  that  he  flourished  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian 
( 1 17-138  A.D.),  and  there  is  no  reason  for  doubting  the 
correctness  of  this  statement.  He  must  therefore  have  been 
well  acquainted  with  the  belief  and  practice  of  Christians  in 
the  first  quarter  of  the  second  century.  Unfortunately  his 
works,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  fragments,  are  lost ;  and 
in  our  present  inquiry  we  are  dependent  on  the  account  of  his 
system  given  by  Hippolytus  in  his  Refutatio.  In  the  extracts 
which  sketch  the  doctrine  of  Basilides,  undoubted  quotations 
from  the  Fourth  Gospel  are  found;  and  our  problem  is  to 
determine  whether  these  extracts  are  taken  from  a  work 
written  by  Basilides  himself. 

The  following  passages  occur:  koi  toSto,  tprja-iv,  ecrri  to 
XeyojJLepop  iv  roig  evayyeXioig'^Hv  to  ^£9  to  aXnOiPov,  o  iporri^ei 
iravTa  avOpwirov  ipxofxevov  eiV  tov  KOfr^LOv?^  Again,  ^Oti  5r, 
<l>9f(rlp,  €Ka<TTOV  iSlov^  ex^i  Kcupoii^,  iKavo9  o  aorriip  Xeyiay'  Oihm 
Hk€i  ri  &pa  jjLov,  KOI  01  fxayoi  tov  aoTcpa  TeOeafievoi*^  If  these 
words  were  contained  in  a  treatise  written  by  Basilides,  then 

1  This  chapter,  now  slightly  modified,  appeared  in  the  Jwmud  of 
BibUcal  Literaiwre,    Eleventh  year,  1892,  Part  II. 

*  vii.  32,  p.  360.  My  references  are  to  Duncker  and  Schneidewin's 
edition. 

«  vii  27,  p.  376. 
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^he  Fourth  Qospel  must  not  only  be  of  earlier  date  than  many 
eritics  in  modem  times  have  supposed,  but  it  must  also  have 
been  included  in  a  recognised  collection  of  Gospels.  The 
evidence  which  may  be  thus  afforded  has  been  summarily 
dismissed  on  the  ground  that  Hippolytus  ^  mentions  Basilides, 
and  Isidore  his  son,  and  irag  6  tovtwv  x^P^»  ^^^  then  cites 
them  collectively  through  the  whole  of  the  following  para- 
graph by  the  word  ipfici  We  have,  then,  to  inquire,  first, 
whether  Hippolytus  is  citing  the  opinion  of  the  school 
collectively,  that  is  to  say,  is  presenting  the  general  Basilidean 
theory  in  his  own  words,  or  is  quoting  some  particular  person ; 
and  if  we  decide  that  he  is  quoting,  we  must  then  inquire,  in 
the  second  place,  whether  the  person  quoted  is  Basilides. 

The  parenthetical  word  iprj<ri  is  usually  a  mark  of  quotation, 
And  I  believe  it  is  for  this  purpose  that  it  is  employed  by 
Hippolytus.  I  have  examined  with  some  care  the  lengthy 
article  on  the  Naasseni^  with  a  view  to  ascertaining 
Hippolytus'  usage  in  this  matter.  Here  we  have  an  abundant 
use  of  fptja-i,  but  no  due  to  either  book  or  author.  He 
professes  simply  to  give  the  opinion  of  the  school,  which, 
though  having  several  divisions,  is  essentially  one.  Near  the 
beginning,'  he  has  the  parenthetical  ^cur/,  which  applies, 
however,  to  a  very  short  general  statement.  A  few  lines 
farther  on  he  has  ^170-/.  Throughout  the  exposition,  state- 
ments in  the  plural,  ipcuri  (four  or  five  times,  generally  with 
the  indirect  construction),  Xiyova-i,  etc,  are  mixed  up  with 
passages  containing  the  parenthetical  ipficL  No  one,  I  think, 
can  read  these  passages  without  being  convinced  that  he  has 
to  do  with  quotations  from  some  book  containing  an  authori- 
tative account  of  the  views  of  these  Gnostics.    Whether  he 

^  I  shftll  asBume  the  correctness  of  the  general  opinion  that  Hippolytus 
is  the  author  of  the  PhUaMophtmenOy  or  BrfutaUo, 
*  v.  6-11.  «  P.  132,1.67. 
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quotes  from  one  or  from  several  books  we  need  not  pause  to 
consider,  as  there  is  nothing  to  indicate  this  except  the  style 
and  tenor  of  the  quotations.  Any  possible  doubt  as  to 
whether  the  opinion  of  the  school  is  cited  in  these  places 
must,  I  think,  be  laid  to  rest  by  the  appearance  of  the  first 
person  plural,  S  jjlopoi^  e^etrrip  eiSevcu  T019  reXeloi^,  i^'io'ivi  iifuv} 
Agam,  fl  JifjLel^  lajuLev  jxovoi^  Farther  on,  fuxel^  Si^  ^i^ro^,  wfuv 
ol  reXwvai^    Once  more,  ffkOofiev,  fpija-lv,  ol  irPevfiariKoi^ 

What  we  here  learn  represents,  so  far  as  I  have  observed, 
Hippolytus'  invariable  usage.  It  is  so,  as  we  have  seen,  even 
in  the  article  where  the  theories  of  Valentinus,  Heradeon, 
Ptolemy,  koi  iraxra  fi  roirwv  <rxo\riy  are  dealt  with.*  The 
evidence  is  still  more  convincing  in  the  article  on  Basilidea 
In  the  third  and  fourth  lines  of  the  very  first  quotation,  where 
Basilides  and  his  school  are  said  to  be  cited  collectively,  are 
these  words,  ''Orav  Si  Xeya,  0f;(r/,  to  ^v,  ovx  ^*  ^^  Xey«,  aXX'  So 
atifjLovw  Tovro  oirep  fiovXojjLcu  Set^ai,  Xeyw,  <f>ff(rlvi  Sri  ^v  oXav 
ovSev.^  Lower  down  on  the  same  page  we  have,  koi  ov  SexofMh 
iptliri,  k.tX  On  the  next  page  we  have,  to  Si  iJ^eXiyore  Xeym, 
4>n(Ti  IC.T.X.  On  the  next  page,  o,  ti  Siv  Xey»,  ip(ri<Tiv?  This 
last  passage  is  particularly  remarkable,  because  it  is  actually 
introduced  by  ckcivoi  Xeyova-iPt  showing,  as  it  seems  to  me, 
conclusively,  that  the  opinions  of  the  school  are  described  in 
the  express  words  of  one  of  their  number.  Tet  again  we 
have,  vioi  Se,  <f>^iv,  itrfxhf  IjiuLeig  oi  irvevfjLarucoi?  Whatever 
may  be  thought  of  the  first  person  plural,  can  we  rationally 
believe  that  these  sentences  with  the  first  person  singular 
merely  "  quote  the  opinion  of  the  school "  ?  It  seems  to  me, 
therefore,  to  be  fairly  established  that  our  ^jyert  is,  as  we 

1  P.  152,1.83.  «  P.  158,1.82.                  «  P.  160^194. 

^  P.  164, 1.  7a  See  also  p.  172, 1  13 ;  p.  174,  L  21, 25. 

*  vi.  29.  •  vii.  20,  p.  356,  L  72,  yj' 

7  P.  360, 1.  45.  «  vu.  25,  p.  368,  L  77. 
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should  expect,  indicative  of  genuine  quotation  from  a  particular 
author. 

If  this,  then,  be  admitted,  we  must  endeavour  .to  answer 
the  question,  Who  is  it  that  is  quoted  ?  It  may  be  one  person 
throughout,  or  it  may  be  now  one,  and  now  another.  Are 
w^  because  this  second  alternative  is  possible,  to  dismiss  the 
whole  subject  as  incapable  of  affording  any  evidence  ?  Surely 
not.  To  treat  evidence  as  worthless  because  it  is  not  demon- 
strative, is  not  the  part  of  true  criticism.  It  is  precisely  in 
these  doubtful  cases  that  critical  judgment  is  required.  We 
do  not  want  the  critic  to  help  us  when  there  can  be  no  differ- 
ence of  opinion,  but  it  is  his  province,  when  a  doubt  is 
legitimate,  to  bring  into  view  all  the  conditions  which  affect 
the  question,  and  determine  on  which  side  the  reasonable 
probability  lies. 

There  are  two  distinct  lines  of  evidence.  We  must  con- 
sider, first,  what  Hippolytus  professes  to  do;  and  secondly, 
we  must  compare  his  statements  with  other  accounts  of  the 
system  of  Basilides,  and  see  whether  these  statements  can  be 
justly  ascribed  to  the  heresiarch  himsell 

Now  it  seems  most  probable,  from  the  connection  of  thought 
and  from  the  recurrence  of  a  particular  name,  that  one 
authority  is  quoted  throughout.  That  this  authority  is 
Basilides  seems  to  be  rendered  highly  probable  by  the 
following  reasons.  It  is  most  unhkely  that  in  an  elaborate 
statement  of  this  sort  Hippolytus  should  fail  to  go  to  the 
fountain-head,  and  especially  without  giving  any  intimation 
of  the  fact  to  his  readera  He  introduces  his  account  with  the 
words,  SoKcl  vvv  ra  "BaaiXeiSov  fifj  (rmirq.Vy  ^  alleging  that  the 
heretic's  views  are  those  of  Aristotle,  not  of  Christ.  He  then 
devotes  a  few  chapters  to  a  synopsis  of  the  doctrines  of  the 
Greek  philosopher,  and  at  the  end  proceeds  in  these  words : 

1  vii.  14,  p.  348. 
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**  If,  then,  Basilides  be  found,  not  in  effect  only,  but  even  in 
the  very  words  and  names,  transferring^  the  opinions  of 
Aristotle  into  our  evangelical  and  saving  doctrine,  what  -wOl 
remain  but  that,  having  given  back  the  foreign  elements,  we 
prove  to  his  disciples  that  Christ  will  profit  them  nothing, 
as  they  are  heathen?  Basilides,  then,  and  Isidorus,  the 
genuine  son  and  disciple  of  Basilides,  affirm  that  Matthias 
has  spoken  to  them  secret  discourses*  which  he  heard  from 
the  Saviour,  having  been  privately  instructed.  Let  us  see, 
then,  how  evidently  Basilides  at  the  same  time  and  Isidorus 
and  all  the  band  of  these  men  does  not  simply  belie  '  Matthias 
only,  but  even  the  Saviour  himself.  There  was  a  time,  he 
says,  when  there  was  nothing."*  From  this  point  he  pro- 
ceeds with  his  quotations,  repeatedly  inserting  ipfi<n.  It  is 
true  that  in  the  course  of  his  remarks  he  frequently  alludes 
to  Basilides  and  his  followers  in  the  plural  number,  as  though 
he  were  stating  the  opinions  of  a  sect  rather  than  an 
individual.*  In  all  these  instances,  however,  he  is  simply 
giving  his  own  statements;  and  he  sometimes  supports  his 
statements  with  a  quotation  introduced  by  the  usual  ^tiai 
The  obvious  inference  is  that  he  quotes  Basilides,  and  regards 
him  as  the  accepted  authority  for  the  opinions  of  the  school 
But  he  also  several  times  expressly  names  Basilides.  The 
following  are  the  instances :  "  For  Basilides  altogether  avoids 
and  fears  the  substances  of  the  things  that  have  come  into 
being  according  to  projection  ";•  here  the  next  sentence  has 
iprja-i  "Basilides  calls  such  a  thing,  not  wing,  but  'Holy 
Spirit.'"^    "For    the    things    that    exist    are    divided    by 

^  fi9$apno(6fi9vot,  *  \6y9vs  &roicp^ovff. 

'  icoro^ff^dcrcu,  in  the  singular. 

*  *Hr,  ^^r,  JJt€  ijr  o(f94v,     vlL  I9-20,  pp.  354,  356. 

*  See  p.  356y  I.  84,  87 ;  358,  L  95,  9 ;  360,  L  32,  45i  49 ;  3^6,  L  36  ;  368, 
L  58,69;  37o,L92;  372,141,42,44;  376>  1-  i>  6,  7  ;  378,1.  12,  13,  14. 

*  viL  22,  p.  360,,  L  26,  27.  '  vii.  22,  p.  362, 1.  67. 
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Basilides  into  two  [which  are]  the  prominent^  and  first 
divisions,  and  are  called  according  to  him,^  the  one  thing 
indeed  world,  and  the  other  thing  supramnndane  [exis- 
tences]"^; after  a  few  more  lines  of  exposition  there  is  the 
usual  ^rj<riv.  "The  account,  therefore,  which  Aristotle  has 
previously  given  concerning  the  soul  and  the  body  Basilides 
elucidates  concerning  the  great  Archon  and  his  Son,  For 
the  Archon,  according  to  Basilides,  has  begotten  the  Son,'' 
etc.;  and  again,  two  lines  farther  down,  "according  to 
Basilidea"*  Here  the  exposition  is  continued  for  nearly 
half  a  page,  and  i-jr*  avrciv  (that  is,  the  Basilideans)  introduced 
before  ^pjarl  recurs,  Hippolytus  ends  his  whole  dissertation 
on  Basilides  in  these  words,  Tavra  jxlv  ovv  itrnv  &  koi 
^ourtXciSfjg  fivdevei  crxoXcurag  Kara  rijv  AlyvTrrov,  koI  irap 
avrSv  rip^  Toa-avTfiv  aro<f>iav  SiSaxOeig  iKap'iro<t>6ptia^%  toioutov^ 
KapTTov^.^  It  seems  to  me  that  the  only  reasonable  conclusion 
from  this  evidence  is  that  the  extracts  which  Hippolytus 
brings  before  us  were  taken  from  a  work  by  Basilides  him- 
self, and  especially  as  no  motive  is  apparent  for  neglecting 
the  works  of  the  master  in  favour  of  those  of  any  less  dis- 
tinguished follower. 

One  or  two  other  weighty  considerations  must  be  added. 
Hippolytus,  in  his  Prooemium,  tells  us  in  very  express  words 
the  plan  of  his  work.  In  order  to  accomplish  his  purpose  of 
exposing  the  sources  of  the  heresies,  he  will  adopt  a  course 
described  in  these  words:  "It  seems  good,  therefore,  having 
first  expounded  the  opinions  of  the  philosophers  of  the  Greeks, 
to  show  the  readers  that  they  are  more  ancient  and  more 
reverent  towards  the  Divinity  than  these ;  then  to  compare 
each  heresy  with  each  [philosopher]  [so  as  to  show]  that  the 

1  «pocx<<tf  or  "  adjoining,"  if  we  read  wpo^tx^Ts, 

«  icar*  ahT6w.  '  ▼"•  23,  !>•  364,  L  8-IO. 

*  vii.  24,  p.  366,  L  46,  47,  and  368,  L  50,         *  vii.  27,  p.  378,  L  40-42. 
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leader  of  the  heresy^  having  met  with  these  attempts  has 
laid  claim  to  them,  having  taken  their  principles,  and,  starting 
from  these  towards  what  was  worse,  constructed  a  dogma."* 
After  another  sentence  he  proceeds :  **  In  the  beginning,  then, 
we  shall  say  who  were  those  among  the  Greeks  who  first 
demonstrated  natural  philosophy.  For  the  leaders  of  the 
heresies*  have  become  doctrine-stealers^  of  these  especially, 
as  we  shall  afterwards  show  in  comparing  them  with  one 
another.  Rendering  back  his  own  to  each  of  those  who  first 
began,  we  shall  present  the  heresiarchs*  naked  and  shamefuL** 
The  purpose  thus  clearly  formed  and  deliberately  expressed  he 
has  not  forgotten,  when  at  the  opening  of  the  Fifth  Book  he 
proceeds  to  his  refutation.  He  there  says:  "It  remains, 
therefore,  to  proceed  to  the  refutation  of  the  heresies,  for 
the  sake  of  which  we  have  expounded  the  things  already 
spoken  by  us,  from  which  having  taken  their  starting-points 
the  heresiarchs,^  like  cobblers,  having  patched  together, 
according  to  their  own  mind,  the  blunders  of  the  ancients, 
have  presented  them  as  new  to  those  capable  of  being 
deceived,  as  we  shall  show  in  the  following  [books]."  ^  After 
these  statements,  when  Hippolytus  tells  us  that  he  is  going  to 
''state  the  opinions  of  Basilides,"  and  that  he  will  give  a 
synopsis  of  the  doctrines  of  Aristotle,  "in  order  that  the 
reader,  through  the  nearer  comparison  of  these,  may  easily 
perceive  that  the  [doctrines  put  forward]  by  Basilides  are 
Aristotelian  sophisms,"^  and  winds  up  by  saying  that  "these 
are  the  fables  which  Basilides  tells,"  it  does  seem  probable 
that  the  elaborate  account,  so  largely  given  in  the  form  of 
apparent  quotations,  is  drawn  from  Basilides  himself.  This 
probability  is  still  further  strengthened  by  the  summary  in 

*  'O  'wpmro^rdrris  r^f  alf>4etms.  *  P.  6. 

y  ▼.  6,  p.  130.  •  vii.  I4i  p.  348. 
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the  Tenth  Book.^  Here  "Isidore  and  the  whole  band"  do 
not  put  in  an  appearance.  The  chapter  begins,  'Baa'i\€lSfi9  ^ 
jrcu  avT09  Xeyei  etvai  deov  ovk  Svra,  and  ends,  Tadra  Si  teal 
BaoriXei^i;9  reparoXoyZv  wk  oucrxyverou. 

Against  all  this,  which  seems  to  me  not  contemptible  evi- 
dence, one  fact  is  alleged.  Hippolytus  mentions  Basilides 
and  Isidore,  his  son,  and  tto?  6  rotlmcv  x^P^^f  V^  before  he 
begins  his  dtationa  So  he  does;  bat  what  does  he  say 
about  them?  Not  that  he  is  going  to  cite  their  opinions, 
and  quote  indiscriminately  from  their  literature,  but  only 
that  Basilides  and  his  son  affirmed  that  Matthias  had  spoken 
to  them  secret  doctrines,  and  that  father  and  son  and  the 
whole  lot  of  them  belied  Matthias,  and  even  the  Saviour 
himself.  Is  it  not  the  most  reasonable  way  to  endeavour  to 
establish  this  last  statement  by  drawing  from  the  fountain- 
head  the  doctrines  which  were  alleged  to  be  those  of 
Matthias?  I  can  see  no  tendency  in  the  words  to  prove 
that  Hippolytus  is  going  to  depart  from  his  plan  of  dealing 
with  the  leaders  of  the  heresies,  and  to  quote  with  indis- 
oriminate  carelessness  any  writer  of  the  school  that  suits 
his  fancy.  Appeal  might  further  be  made  to  statements, 
abready  referred  to,  in  which  the  plural  number  is  used, 
showing  that  Hippolytus  had  the  school  in  his  mind.  But 
this  fact  does  not  seem  to  me  to  establish  any  counter 
probability;  for  the  opinions  of  the  master  may  very 
legitimately  be  ascribed  to  the  school;  but  it  would  not 
be  legitimate,  on  the  other  hand,  to  ascribe  to  Basilides 
what  was  only  the  opinion  of  one  of  his  unknown  followers. 
The  probabilities,  therefore,  appear  to  me  to  be  all  on  one 
side,  and  make  it  reasonable  to  suppose  that  B^ppolytus, 
unless  he  has  written  with  almost  criminal  carelessness,  is 
quoting  from  Basilides  himself. 

1  C.  14,  pp.  514.  516. 
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There  is,  however,  a  wholly  different  line  of  evidence, 
which,  I  think,  when  fairly  considered,  leads  to  the  same 
result.  The  account  which  Hippolytus  gives  of  the  system 
of  Basilides  stands  entirely  alone,  so  much  so  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  understand  how  the  section  of  his  master  Iren^aus  upon 
this  subject  can  relate  to  the  same  man.  After  careful  com- 
parison and  sifting,  our  ultimate  authorities  for  the  teaching 
of  Basilides,  in  addition  to  the  Refutation  of  Hippolytus,  are 
IrenaBUS  (or  the  writer  whom  he  copied),  the  Compendium  of 
Hippolytus  (represented  by  part  of  the  account  in  Epiphanius, 
by  Philaster,  and  the  anonymous  supplement  to  Tertullian, 
Be  prceacript  hceret),  and  also  scattered  statements  in 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  a  few  particulars  from  the  Refutation 
of  Agrippa  Castor  (preserved  by  Eusebius,  H.  E,,  iv.  7),  and 
"probably  a  passing  reference  and  quotation  in  the  Acta  of 
Archelaua.*'^  We  have,  therefore,  practically  to  decide 
whether  the  account  of  SQppolytus  or  that  of  his  master 
IrensBUS  is  the  more  authentic  Now,  if  any  one  read  these 
two  accounts,  knowing  nothing  of  their  origin,  I  think  he 
would  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  former  has  far 
more  marks  of  authenticity  than  the  latter.  Irenadus  is 
content  with  a  brief  summary,  and  quotes  from  no  original 
authority.  Though  he  gives  the  doctrine  as  that  of  Basilides, 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  supposing  that  he  confined  himself  to 
the  current  opinions  of  the  school  Hippolytus,  on  the  other 
hand,  produces  an  elaborate  statement,  which  is  evidently 
summarised,  and  to  a  remarkable  extent  quoted,  from  some 
single  source;  and  this  work,  whatever  it  may  have  been, 
was  produced  by  a  man  of  thought  and  originality.  The 
latter  fact  in  itself  points  to  Basilides,  because,  with  the 
exception  of  his  son  Isidore,  he  was  not,  like  Valentinus, 
followed  by  a  succession  of  celebrated  disdplea  This  view  is 
^  See  Hort,  in  the  Dietiona/ry  of  CUwMan  Biograiphyf  L  270. 
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confirmed  by  a  closer  inspection.  Soon  after  the  beginning 
of  his  article  Irenseus  introduces  dicvmt,  and  far  the  greater 
part  of  the  statement  is  in  the  indirect  construction.  Farther 
on  he  has  utv/rUv/r,  amnv/ntiant,  nituntur,  ddcunt,  aiv/nt, 
and  a  few  more  similar  plurals.  Twice,  however,  he  has  ait, 
and  in  one  of  these  instances  the  words  seem  to  be  quoted. 
I  think  we  may  fairly  infer  from  these  appearances  that 
IrensBUS  used  a  secondary  source,  and  not  the  work  of  Basilides 
himself,  but  that  this  source  may  have  contained  statements 
which  were  avowedly  quoted  from  Basilides.  It  is  interesting, 
then,  to  inquire  whether  these  sayings  are  in  harmony  with 
the  representations  of  Hippolytus.  The  first  saying  is  the 
following :  "  K  any  one  therefore  confesses  the  crucified,  he  is 
still  a  servant,  and  under  the  power  of  those  who  made  bodies ; 
but  he  who  has  denied  him  has  been  freed  indeed  from  them, 
but  knows  the  disposition  of  the  unborn  Father."  *  There  is 
no  such  statement  in  Hippolytus,  but  I  think  it  is  not,  in 
substance,  inconsistent  with  the  doctrine  which  he  describes. 
The  whole  object  of  the  Passion  was  to  bring  about  the  sorting 
of  the  things  confused,  and  so  restore  everything  to  its  proper 
stfi^ge  of  being.  Accordingly  the  bodily  part  of  Jesus  suffered, 
and  was  restored  to  the  formlessness ;  the  psychical  part  rose 
up,  and  was  restored  to  the  Hebdomad ;  and  he  raised  up  that 
which  belonged  to  the  summit,  and  it  remained  beside  the 
great  Archon^  This  doctrine  would  supply  a  philosophical 
ground  for  not  confessing  the  Crucified ;  for  such  a  confession 
would  be  an  attachment  to  the  bodily  part  of  Jesus,  and 
involve  a  continuance  in  the  lowest  stage  of  being ;  but  the 
sons  (the  spiritual  ^)  were  ultimately  to  ascend  irpog  top  aim 
irarepa.*  The  reason  given  by  Iren»us,  that  Jesus  did  not 
suffer  at  all,  but  Simon  of  Cyrene  was  crucified  in  his  place> 

*  Iren.,  L  xxiv.  4.  *  Hippol.,  p.  378.         , 

«  P.  368, 1.  77,  78.  *  P.  516, 1.  I,  2. 
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while  Jesus  looked  on  and  laughed,  is,  to  say  the  least,  more 
worthy  of  commonplace  followers  than  of  the  distinguished 
founder  of  the  school  The  other  ait  only  introduces  the 
indirect  statement  that  prophecies  were  from  the  fabricators 
of  the  world,  but  the  Law  from  their  chief,  who  led  out  the 
people  from  the  land  of  Egypt.  This  agrees,  at  least  in  its 
general  idea,  with  the  statement  of  Hippolytus  that  it  was  the 
Archon  of  the  Hebdomad  that  spoke  to  Moses,  and  that  all 
the  prophets  that  were  before  the  Saviour  spoke  from  thence.^ 
It  is  also  perhaps  worth  noticing  that  in  one  parenthetical 
passage  where  Hippolytus  places  himself  in  agreement  with 
Irenaeus  by  referring  to  the  doctrine  of  three  hundred  and 
sixty-five  heavens,  and  the  name  of  Abrasax  given  in  con- 
sequence to  the  great  Archon,  he  does  not  quote,  but  uses  the 
expressions  kot  avrov^  and  ifxiaxovo'L  A  simple  comparison, 
therefore,  of  the  two  accounts  seems  to  show  that  Hippolytus 
gives  the  truer  representation  of  the  original  system. 

We  have,  however,  other  means  of  judging.*  Clement  of 
Alexandria  gives  a  quotation  of  some  length  from  the  twenty- 
third  book  of  the  Exegetica  of  Basilides,'  and  we  are  thus 
assured  of  what  we  might  antecedently  have  expected,  that 
he  at  all  events  was  acquainted  with  the  writings  of  the 
heresiarch.  In  the  course  of  the  Stromata  he  refers  several 
times  to  Basilides,  and  several  times  also  to  his  foUowers. 
In  the  latter  instances  he  alludes  simply  to  the  teaching  of 
the  school,  without  any  intimation  that  what  is  alleged 
is  inconsistent  with  the  doctrine  of  Basilides  himself,  except 
in  one  case  in  which  he  contrasts  the  immorality  of  the 
later  Basilideans  with  the  teaching  of  the  founders  of  the 

*  P.  370. 

'  The  compariaon  with  Clement  of  Alexandria  has  been  well  treated  by 
Dr  Hort  in  the  Didumairy  of  Chridian  Biogrofhjf^  but  I  have  gone  oTer 
the  ground  carefdllj  for  myself. 

'  8trom.f  iy.  pp.  599,  600  (Potter's  edition). 
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school  It  is  a  fair  assumption,  therefore,  that  the  allusions 
in  Clement  contain,  so  far  as  they  go,  a  much  more  trust- 
worthy representation  of  the  original  system  than  the  account 
of  Lrenaeua  But  we  must  remember  that  in  the  Stromata  we 
have  no  detailed  exposition,  which  was  reserved  for  the  lost 
Hypotyposes,  and  moreover  the  Stromata  profess  to  deal  with 
practical  and  moral  rather  than  theoretical  questions,^  while 
Hippolytus,  on  his  side,  treats  only  of  the  general  theory  of 
the  universe.  It  is,  consequently,  only  in  quite  casual  points 
that  we  can  look  for  any  contact  between  Clement  and 
Hippcdytua  We  will  notice  these  points  of  contact  in  the 
order  of  the  system. 

First  01  ayafH  rov  "BcuriKelSriv  were  accustomed  to  speak  of 
the  passions  as  appendages,  irpoa-aflnifjLaTa,  which  were  in 
essence  spirits  attached  to  the  rational  soul,  "according  to 
a  primitive  disturbance  and  confusion,"  /card  riva  rapaxov  icai 
avyxixriv  apxticnv*^  l!\na  description  is  regarded  as  representing 
o  Kara  ^a-tKelStjv  avOpooirof,  so  that  here  the  teaching  of  the 
followers  is  expressly  identified  vnth  that  of  the  master. 
This  ''primitive  confusion"  receives  its  explanation  from  the 
docbrine  of  a  trirepiJLa  tcoajjioVf  which  was  the  first  creation,  and 
contained  in  itself  irao'ca/  r^  rod  Kocfiov  iravcnrepfuav,  that  is 
to  say,  all  the  seminal  principles  of  the  universe.'  The  whole 
hypothesis  turned  on  this  avyxwri^  olovei  irav<nrep/Ma9,^  which 
existed  iv  apxS'^  ^^  confusion  is  frequently  expressed  by 
the  term  a/Aopipla.^  It  deserves  notice  that  in  arguing  against 
the  Basilideans  Clement  refers  to  tov  (nrep/xaro^  r^y  SaneOev 
owrla^i  and  to  Spwdev  airep/AOy  existing  in  man.^  The  system 
expounded  by  Hippolytus  explains  this. 

^  See  Hort,  who  gives  references. 

>  Clem.,  Strom.^  ii  20,  p.  488.  *  HippoL,  viL  21. 

^  Ibid^  e.  27,  near  end.  ^  P.  376,  L  95. 

«  P.  364,  L  95  ;  370,  L  5;  374  1.  48,  49  ;  378,  L  22,  24,  25,  38. 
'  S^rwn,^  ii.  8,  p.  449. 
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Secondly,  in  speaking  of  election,  Baailides  distingoishes 
between  the  Koa/AOf  and  that  which  is  inrepKoo'fjiiov}  The 
same  distinction  between  the  cosmic  and  the  hypercosmic  is 
ascribed  to  the  followers  of  Basilides.*  Hippolytus  tells  ns 
that  Basilides  divided  rd  ovra  into  two  principal  classes^ 
which  he  called  koo'jjlo^  and  vTr€pK6<r/Aia>^ 

Thirdly,  in  connection  with  this  distinction  the  followers 
of  Basilides  spoke  of  an  appropriate  faith  and  election  accord- 
ing to  each  interval  or  stage  of  being,  Kaff  eKcurrov  Sia<mifjLa^ 
We  leam  from  its  frequent  use  in  Hippolytus  that  Sicumma 
was  the  regular  term  for  denoting  successive  spheres  of 
existence.^ 

Fourthly,  Basilides  supposes  that  justice  and  her  daughter 
peace  remain  in  the  ogdoad.*  According  to  Hippolytus  what 
was  called  the  ogdoad  was  the  realm  of  the  great  Archon, 
who  with  the  help  of  his  wiser  son,  created  the  ethereal 
region  beyond  the  moon.^  He  does  not,  however,  inform 
us  why  it  was  so  named,  or  how  the  number  eight  was 
made  up. 

Fifthly,  Clement  alludes  to  the  Archon  as  "the  very  great 
(Jod,  celebrated  in  song  by  them."  ^  If  we  took  the  superlative 
in  the  sense  of  the  greatest  of  all,  it  would  not  be  true  to 
the  system  described  by  Hippolytus ;  but  the  sense  of  "  very 
great"  is  sufficient  for  the  argument,  and  is  indeed,  as  we 
shall  see,  implied  by  the  context.  Hippolytus  says  that  the 
great  Archon  throbbed  through  •  and  was  bom  from  the 

*  Strom^  iv.  26,  p.  639.  '  0/  iiwh  Boo-.,  Stram.^  iL  3,  p.  434. 

^  C.  23,  p.  364, 1.  8-10.  See  also  c.  25,  beginning ;  c  23,  p.  366,  L  23  ; 
c  27,  p.  376,  L  8. 

*  8trom,y  ii.  3,  p.  434. 

«  C.  22,  p.  364, 1.  95  ;  c  24,  p.  368, 1.  63  ;  c.  25,  p.  370, 1.  80,  88  ;  c.  26, 
p.  372, 1.  41 ;  c.  27,  p.  374,  L  77  ;  p.  376, 1.  79  ;  p.  378, 1.  21. 

*  Strom,,  iv.  25,  p.  637.  ^  C.  23,  24. 
^  Thr  fi4yi<rTov  irol  wphs  abr&w  &rvfiro^/tcror  0t6r,  StrOTILy  ii*  8,  p.  449. 
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cosmic  seed,  and  waa  the  head  of  the  Cosmos,  a  beauty  and 
greatness  and  power  incapable  of  dissolution;  ''for,  he  says, 
he  is  more  unspeakable  than  unspeakable  things,  and  more 
powerful  than  things  powerful,  and  wiser  than  things  wise, 
and  better  than  all  the  beautiful  things  whatsoever  thou 
mayest  mention."^  Farther  on  he  is  called  top  apprrrwv 
apprrrorepov  Oeov}  Still,  as  we  shall  see  under  the  next  head, 
he  had  his  limitations. 

Sixthly,  Clement  makes  a  very  remarkable  statement 
about  the  Archon.  The  followers  of  Basilides  interpreting 
the  saying,  "The  fear  of  God  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom," 
**  affirm  that  the  Archon  himself,  when  he  heard  the  declara- 
tion of  the  ministering  Spirit,  was  astonished  at  what  he 
heard  and  saw,  having  had  a  gospel  preached  to  him  beyond 
his  hopes,'  and  that  his  astonishment  was  called  fear,  and 
became  the  beginning  of  wisdom  that  sorts  and  distinguishes 
and  perfects  and  restorea"  What  this  gospel  was,  and  how 
it  came,  we  are  not  told ;  nor  is  it  explained  why  the  Archon 
was  so  astonished.  We  only  learn  from  a  later  allusion  that 
before  his  astonishment  he  was  in  ignorance.^  When  we 
turn  to  Hippolytus,  all  becomes  clear.  The  Holy  Spirit, 
being  unable  to  ascend  to  the  highest  regions,  remained  as  a 
firmament  between  the  hypercosmical  things  and  the  Cosmos ; 
and,  when  the  great  Archon  was  bom  from  the  cosmic  seed, 
he  ascended  as  far  as  the  firmament,  which  he  took  for  the 
tdtimate  limit.  He  was  wiser  and  more  powerfid  than 
everything  beneath,  except  the  remnant  of  sonship  that  was 
still  left  in  the  iravtnnpfua)  and,  since  he  was  ignorant^ 
that  this  sonship  was  vriser  and  better  than  himself,  he 
thought  that  he  was  Lord  and  Sovereign.  However,  he 
produced  a  son  much  better  and  wiser  than  himself,  whom 

*  C.  23,  p.  366.         *  C.  24,  p.  368,  L  51.         '  Hop'  4Xvi^<a  t{niyy€Xuru4wp. 

*  "Att^io.    See  Strom.^  ii.  8,  pp.  448,  449.     *  *H7i^€i. 
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he  seated  at  his  right  hand.^  The  gospel  came,  not  by 
descent,  but  by  action  at  a  distance ;  for  the  power  of  sonship 
in  the  midst  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  border-region  com- 
municated the  thoughts  of  sonship  to  the  son  of  the  great 
Archon.^  The  gospel  came  first  to  the  Archon  through  his 
son,  and  the  Archon  learned  that  he  was  not  Qod  of  the 
Universe,  but  was  begotten,  and  had  above  him  the  treasure 
of  the  unspeakable  and  unnameable  Not-Being  and  of  the 
sonship ;  and  he  feared,  understanding  in  what  ignorance  he 
waa*  "This,"  he  says,  "is  what  has  been  said,  the  fear  of 
the  Lord  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom."  This  is  the  wisdom 
of  which  the  Scripture  says,  "Not  in  words  which  man's 
wisdom  teaches,  but  which  the  Spirit  teachea" 

Seventhly,  imder  the  last  head  we  met  a  wisdom  that  sorts 
and  restores,  4f>v\oKpivrjTiK^  and  airoKaTacrTaTiKii,  and  on  the 
next  page  there  is  a  reference  to  the  if>v\oKpiinf<n^  and  axoca- 
TaoTTacrif.  With  this  we  may  connect  one  or  two  statements 
which  serve  to  illustrate  the  procesa  "The  followers  of 
Basilides  affirm  that  there  is  at  the  same  time  an  appropriate* 
faith  and  election  according  to  each  stage  of  being;  and 
conformably  again  to  the  hj^rcosmic  election  the  cosmic 
faith  of  all  nature  follows;  and  that  the  gift  of  faith  too 
is  correspondent  with  the  hope  of  each."^  The  meaning 
apparently  is  that  ^each  stage  of  being  has  its  predetermined 
end  which  it  may  hope  to  attain,  and  is  provided  with  a 
faith  adapted  to  the  attainment  of  this  end.  Agreeably  to 
this  view  Basilides  represented  the  election  as  foreign  to  the 
Cosmos,  since  it  was  by  nature  hj^rcosmic,^  and  supposed 
that  man  knew  Qod  by  nature,  so  that  faith  was  not  tiie 
rational  assent  of  a  self -determining  soul,  but  a  beauty  of 

»  0.  23,  p.  366.  «  0.  25,  p.  37a 

S  *E|r  9%^  ^w  kyw9t^  *  Ohtlw. 

*  Sirom^  ii.  3,  p.  434.  •  Sirom^  iv.  26^  p.  63^ 
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immediate  creation.^  We  may  suppose,  then,  that  part  of 
the  process  of  sortmg  and  restoring  consists  in  separating 
the  election  from  the  Cosmos,  and  restoring  it  to  the 
hypercosmic  place  which  naturally  belongs  to  it.  Hippolytns 
does  not  deal  with  election  and  faith ;  but  his  statements,  so 
far  as  they  relate  to  the  same  subjects,  are  in  complete  agree- 
ment with  the  representations  of  Clement.  The  third 
sonship,  requiring  purification,  remained  behind  in  the  great 
heap  of  the  Trap<nr€p/j,ia,  when  the  other  two  sonships  had 
gone  aloft  ^ ;  and  this  sonship  was  in  time  to  be  revealed  and 
restored  ^  to  the  higher  region,  above  the  h'miting  spirit ;  and 
BasUides  said  that  the  spiritual  men  were  sons  left  behind  to 
Cushion  and  make  perfect  the  souls  below,  that  had  a  nature 
to  remain  in  this  stage  of  being.^  Here  there  is  clearly  a 
doctrine  of  election,  though  the  word  is  not  used,  and  also 
the  idea  of  a  superior  nature  confined  for  a  time  within  the 
lower,  from  which  it  was  destined  to  be  restored  to  the  place 
which  properly  belonged  to  it.  To  efiect  this  the  Qospel  came.^ 
And  when  the  whole  Sonship  was  above  the  limiting  Spirit, 
then  the  creation  would  be  pitied,  and  Qod  would  bring  upon 
the  whole  Cosmos  *'the  great  ignorance,"  in  order  that  all 
things  might  remain  according  to  nature,  and  nothing  desire 
anything  that  was  contrary  to  nature.  Thus  there  would  be 
a  restoration^  of  all  things  in  their  own  seasons.  For  their 
whole  hypothesis  is  (rvyxvcng  olovel  iravcnrepfjia^  kcu  ^vXo- 
Kplwiai^  Koi  airoKaTcurraa-ii  t&v  orvyKex^y^^vwv  eU  to.  ouceitxJ 
Jesus  became  the  first-fruits  of  the  sorting,®  and  the  whole 
object  of  the  Passion  was  that  the  things  confused  might  be 
sorted.* 

1  8trom,y  v.  i,  pp.  644,  645.  See  also  ii.  3,  beginning,  p.  433. 

*  C.  22.  *  *ATOK»rturrn0rirai, 

*  0.  25.  *  Ibid. 

*  'AwoKctrdirraffts,  ^  The  Greek  is  found  p.  378, 1.  33-3$. 
«  *v\0Kplinii<ri$.                              •  C.  27,  p.  378,  L  35  tg. 
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These  coincidences  in  thought  and  phraseology  are  suffi- 
ciently remarkable  to  establish  a  dose  relationship  between 
the  account  of  Hippolytus  and  the  genuine  Basilides,  and  to 
prove  that  he  is  nearer  the  original  source  than  IrensBus  and 
other  writers,  who  contain  hardly  a  trace  of  the  system  which 
was  in  the  hands  of  Clement,  and  none  of  its  characteristic 
terma  Indeed,  so  irreconcilable  is  the  a,ccount  of  Irenceus 
with  the  aJlusions  of  Clement,  that,  before  the  publication  of 
Hippolytus,  Neander  remarked  that  "had  not  Clement  of 
Alexandria  spoken  of  the  existence  among  certain  false 
followers  of  Basilides  of  practical  errors  precisely  similar  to 
those  we  meet  with  in  this  sect,  we  might  be  led  to  suspect 
that  the  so-called  Basilideans  of  IrensBus  had  no  connection 
whatever  with  Basilides."^  On  the  other  hand,  we  are 
justified  by  the  above  coincidences  in  asserting  that  the 
Basilides  of  Hippolytus  is  the  same  as  the  Basilides  of 
Clement. 

It  may  be  well,  however,  to  produce  positive  proof  that 
Irenaeus  does  not  describe  the  opinions  of  the  founder  of  the 
sect ;  for  we  have  stronger  evidence  than  the  mere  want  of 
coincidence  with  Clement's  scattered  allusions.  He  sayB  that, 
in  the  view  which  he  is  describing,  Jesus  did  not  suffer,  but 
made  Simon  of  Cyrene  suffer  in  his  place,  and  seems  to  imply 
a  thoroughly  Docetic  notion  of  his  person.  By  later  writers 
this  Docetism  is  unmistakably  affirmed.'  Not  only  is  there 
no  trace  of  this  in  Clement,  but  the  reality  of  Christ's 
humanity  and  Passion  is  assumed,  even  though  it  drives 
Basilides  to  a  conclusion  which  he  is  reluctant  to  admit.  He 
thinks  that  all  suffering  is  a  punishment  for  sin,  either 
actual  or  potential,  in  the  person  suffering ;  and  when  pressed 

^  History  of  the  Christian  Bdigion  and  Churchy  iL,  p.  113,  note  |,  Bohn's 
edition. 
*  Paeudo-Tert ;  Epiph.,  flor.,  xxiv.  4. 
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with  the  case  of  "such  a  one,"*  that  he  sinned,  for  he 
suffered,  he  would  answer  he  did  not  sin,  but  was  like  the 
suffering  infant.  But  if  urged,  he  would  say,  that  man, 
whomsoever  you  may  name,  is  man,  and  Ood  is  just. 
Clement,  in  reasoning  upon  this  view,  says  that  Basilides 
dared  to  call  the  Lord  avQpmnrov  a/jLapTfjTiKov.'^  This  is  the 
passage  where  the  twenty-third  book  of  the  Elxegetica  is 
quoted,  so  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  real  Basilides 
was  anything  but  a  Docetist,  and  that  Irenseus  was  ignorant 
of  his  teaching.  On  the  other  hand,  Hippolytus  distinctly 
recognises  the  necessity  of  the  Passion^  to  inaugurate  the 
final  sorting  and  restoration,  and  sets  Docetism  aside  by 
affirming  that  the  bodily  part  of  Jesus  suffered.*  He  more- 
over makes  the  very  important  statement  that  after  the 
birth  of  Jesus  "aJl  the  things  relating  to  the  Saviour 
happened  according  to  them  ^  in  the  same  way  as  they  have 
been  written  in  the  Gospels";®  for  this  shows  that  he 
identifies  the  doctrine  of  the  followers  with  that  of  the 
Master,  and  not  vice  v&rsd,  since  he  deliberately  contradicts 
the  account  given  by  Irenseus  of  the  later  and  degenerate 
school  He  does  not  touch  on  the  moral  question,  as  this  did 
not  come  within  the  scope  of  his  plan. 

Again,  IrenflBus  says  they  recognised  the  moral  indifference 
of  actions,  and  of  universal  licentiousness.  Epiphanius  attri- 
butes the  most  immoral  teaching  to  Basilides  himself.^ 
Clement  tells  us  that  Basilideans,  who  were  evidently  (from 
the  context)  living  in  his  own  time,  were  more  intemperate 
than  those  who  were  most  intemperate  among  the  Qentiles,  and 
they  defended  their  evil  lives  by  an  abuse  of  the  real  principles 

i  *0  8c<va,  understood  by  Clement,  who  had  the  context  before  him,  to 
mean  Christ 

*  Strom^  iv.  12,  p.  600  9q,  '  Th  wd0os. 

*  P.  378.  *  KaT  atno6s. 

*  Ibid.  '  HoBT,,  xxiv.  3. 
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witii  the  case  of  "such  a  one,"^  that  he  siimed,  for  he 
suffered,  he  would  aaswer  he  did  not  sin,  bat  was  like  the 
suffering  in&nt.  But  if  urged,  he  would  say,  that  man, 
whomsoever  you  may  name,  is  man,  and  Gkxl  is  just 
Clem^it,  in  reasoning  upcm  this  view,  says  that  Basilides 
dared  to  call  tbe  Lmrd  SyOptnrw  a^afmiTucw.*  This  is  the 
passage  where  the  twenty-third  book  of  the  Ek^etica  is 
quoted,  so  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  real  Basilides 
was  anything  but  a  Dooetist,  and  that  Iren»us  was  ignorant 
of  his  teaching.  On  the  other  hand,  Hippolytus  distinctly 
recognises  the  necessity  of  the  Passion'  to  inaugurate  the 
final  sorting  and  restoration,  and  sets  Docetism  aside  by 
alS&nning  that  the  bodily  part  of  Jesus  suffered.^  He  more- 
over makes  ihe  very  important  statement  that  after  the 
birth  of  Jesus  ''all  the  thmgs  relating  to  the  Saviour 
happened  according  to  them  ^  in  the  same  way  as  they  have 
been  written  in  the  Gospels";*  for  this  shows  that  he 
identifies  the  doctrine  of  the  followers  with  that  of  the 
Master,  and  not  vice  versd,  since  he  deUberately  contradicts 
the  account  given  by  Irenaeus  of  the  later  and  degenerate 
schooL  He  does  not  touch  on  the  moral  question,  as  this  did 
not  come  within  the  scope  of  his  plan. 

Again,  Ir^MSUS  says  they  recognised  the  moral  indifference 
of  actions,  and  of  univerwl  licentiousness.  Epiphanius  attri- 
bates  the  most  imnKiral  tadiing  to  BasiUdes  himself.^ 
Clement  tells  ns  that  ^•idiAmm,  who  were  evidently  (from 
the  context)  Uving  in  hw  cnm  time,  were  more  intemperate 
than  those  who  were  moist  iDtettipwte  among  the  Gentiles,  and 
they  defended  their  evn  )iv^  hf^  ^y^^^  ^^  ^  principles 

I  -oacl^imd^*^  Vr  C..««t,  ^1^  ^^  ^^  before  huo,  to 
meanChrut. 

«  jSttroia^  iv.  12,  P-  to>  n-  %  ^^  ^^^^ 
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of  Baailides,  for  they  pleaded  that  they  had  authority  even 
to  sin  on  aooonnt  of  their  perfection,  or  that  they  would 
certainly  be  saved  even  if  they  sinned  now,  oa  acoonnt  of 
the  inborn  election.  Bat  he  is  so  far  from  ascribing  imnKnral 
teadiing  to  Basilides  himself  that  he  warns  these  unwc^tiiy 
followers  that  ihe  forefathers  of  their  dogmas  did  not  allow 
them  to  do  these  things ;  and  he  quotes  a  passage  from  the 
Ethics  of  Isidoms  in  order  to  oonfate  them.^  Tins  is  a  point 
on  which  Hippolytus  does  not  touch,  and  there  is  nothing 
in  his  account  to  suggest  that  Basilides  was  anyiliing  but  a 
high-minded  man. 

I  think,  then,  we  may  say  that  it  is  demonstrated  tiiat 
Irenasus  does  not  represent  the  opinions  of  the  heresiarch. 

We  do  not  appreciate  the  full  meaning  of  Hippolytus' 
departure  from  Irenseus  till  we  observe  that  he  not  only  was 
acquainted  with  the  work  of  the  latter  against  heresies,  and 
made  use  of  it  in  his  treatise,  but  that  in  immediate  con- 
nection with  Basilides  he  transcribed  a  whole  section,  with- 
out acknowledgment,  from  the  older  writer.  Irenseus  classes 
together  Sattuminus  or  Satomilus  and  Basilides,  and  treats 
first  of  the  former.  Hippolytus  also  places  the  two  in  juxta- 
position, but  reverses  the  order.  The  article  on  the  Syrian 
heretic  he  simply  copies  from  his  predecessor.  But  of 
Basilides  he  gives  a  far  fuller  and  entirely  different  account. 
What  could  induce  him  to  do  so  except  the  discovery  that 
IrensBus  was  ill-informed,  and  the  acquisition  of  what  he 
believed  to  be  the  authentic  source  of  the  heresy?  He  may 
have  made  it  his  business  to  procure  a  copy  of  the  Exegetica^ 
or  induced  some  friend  in  Alexandria  (possibly  Origen?)  to 
send  him  the  necessary  extracts.  At  all  events  he  rejects  the 
follies  current  in  the  West,  and  brings  before  us  the  same 
strong  and  serious  thinker  that  we  meet  in  Clement. 
*  Strom^  iii  i,  pp.  509,  510. 
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One  other  consideration  remains.  Clement,  as  has  been 
said,  gives  ns  a  quotation  of  some  length  from  Basilides; 
does  it  admit  of  any  fmitfnl  comparison  with  Hippolytus? 
I  think  it  does,  though  the  subject  treated  does  not  faU 
within  the  range  of  the  cosmical  theory.  It  is  a  favourite 
notion  in  Hippolytus  that  the  third  sonship  was  left  behind 
in  the  ircufcnrep/Ma,  evepyereiv  koI  evefyyereitrOai}  It  is  there- 
fore noticeaUe  that,  in  Clement's  extract,  the  infant  who 
suffers  without  having  previously  sinned  (at  least  in  the 
present  world)  evepyerelrai.  Another  resemblance  is  found 
in  the  frequency  with  which  the  first  person  singular  is  used, 
4^tih  Xeyo),  Wo),  ip&  (five  times).  We  have  seen  that  the 
first  person  is  similarly  used  in  the  quotations  of  Hippolytus, 
and  I  venture  to  suggest  that  this  feature  is  more  suited  to 
the  master  defending  his  own  thesis  than  to  some  obscure 
disciple  arguing  on  behalf  of  another.  These  are  certainly 
minor  points,  but  they  are  not  without  their  interest  and 
value  in  connection  with  the  more  substantial  argument 
which  has  preceded. 

It  may  be  worth  while  noticing  in  this  connection  that  in 
another  passage  where  Clement  dtes  the  opinion  of  Basilides, 
though  he  does  not  quote  him  verbaivm?  we  meet  the  words 
ovarlof  il>v<ri9,  vTr6<rraa'i9,  o-vyKaTadea-i?,  Krla-Kt  showing,  so  far  as 
they  go,  the  Greek  character  of  the  system.  Of  these  words 
we  meet  in  Hippolytus  with  ^pva-i^?  ova-lay^  and  ktIo-i^?  The 
two  former  words  are  far  too  common  in  philosophical  dis- 
cussion for  any  stress  to  be  laid  on  them;  but  the  doctrine 

1  P.  364,  L  2,  3  ;  368,  L  71 ;  374,  L  64,  65  ;  378, 1  31,  39. 

*  iStfom.,  V.  I,  p.  645. 

»  P.  362,  L  78-80;  p.  368,  L  64 ;  p.  374,  1.  76 ;  p.  376,  1.  7^.  86,  93, 
94, 4. 
<  P.  358, 1.  89  ;  p.  360, 1.  23,  27. 

*  P.  360,  L  20 ;  p.  366, 1.  37 ;  Pp  372, 1.  31 ;  p.  376, 1  92,  as  well  as  in  a 
passage  quoted  from  St  Paul,  p.  368, 1.  75  ;  p.  370,  L  96. 
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thAi  a  man  knows  God  by  nature  falls  in  with  tiie  picture 
of  the  r^^nlatiTe  power  of  nature  presented  by  Hqppolytas. 

To  complete  oar  investigation  we  most  consider  the  evidanee 
which  is  advanced  to  prove  that  tiie  system  described  by 
Hippoljrtns  is  of  later  date  than  that  which  we  find  in 
Irenasoa  The  question  has  been  re-examined  by  Gbns 
StdhelininGeUiardtand  Hamack,  TexUvmd  UrUersuchungen^ 
VL  Bamd,  Heft  5,  in  an  essay  on  Die  gnostischen  QtieUen 
Hippolyts,  VLBJW.,  1890.  The  author  starts  with  a  reference 
to  an  article  by  Dr  Salmon,  on  "  The  cross-references  in  the 
'  Philosophmnena/  "  which  appeared  in  HerTncUhena  in  1885.^ 

Dr  Salmon  pointed  out  that  there  were  several  suspicious 
agreements  between  the  alleged  writings  of  different  sects 
quoted  by  Hippolytus ;  and  among  other  hypotheses  by  which 
these  might  be  explained,  he  suggested  that  possibly  some 
forger  had  passed  them  off  upon  a  writer  who  was  known  to 
be  a  collector  of  such  goods.  The  main  purpose  of  Stahelin  is 
to  examine  thoroughly  the  question  which  was  thus  raised ; 
but  he  does  not  confine  himself  to  this  line  of  argument.  The 
more  obscure  heresies  do  not  at  present  concern  us,  and  we 
must  restrict  our  inquiry  to  the  case  of  Basilides. 

The  hypothesis  of  forgery  would  seem  to  me  extremely 
precarious  if  there  were  far  more  resemblances  of  thought  and 
language  than  are  actually  found  between  the  Basilides  of 
Hippolytus  and  his  other  heretics ;  for  forms  of  opinion  and 
of  speech  are  apt  to  become  current  at  any  given  time,  and 
there  is  no  improbability  in  the  supposition  that  successive 
heretics  were  acquainted  with  the  writings  of  their  pre- 
decessors, and  may  even  have  unconsciously  borrowed  from 
them  many  a  phrase  or  metaphor.  However,  the  points  of 
contact  in  the  chapters  on  Basilides  are  very  few.  The  one 
on  which  Stahelin'  relies  most  is  merely  an  emphatic  way  of 
*  Pp.  389-402.  *  P.  52  jg. 
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expressing  "  every  possible  thing."  In  four  parallel  passages 
there  is  some  resemblance  in  the  turn  of  expression,  and  in  all 
of  them  some  part  of  the  very  ordinary  word  xa/oaXeiVdo  occurs ; 
but  the  phrases  in  each  case  are  different,  and  afford  no  proof 
of  direct  literary  connection.^ 

Another  parallel  with  the  Sethians  is  pointed  out,*  which 
is  much  more  striking  at  first  sight  than  it  is  on  closer 
examination.  The  Sethians  had  two  principles,  light  and 
darkness.  Between  them  was  pure  spirit ;  and  this  spirit  (or 
breath)  was  not  like  a  wind  or  a  breeze,  but  like  "  an  odour  of 
an  unguent  or  of  incense."*  Under  Basilides  we  are  told 
that  the  Holy  Spirit  retained  an  odour  of  the  sonship  which 
had  left  it,  as  a  vessel,  though  empty,  retains  ^*  an  odour  of 
an  unguent  "*  which  was  once  within  it.^  Here  the  notion  of 
a  sweet-smelling  unguent  is  connected  with  the  Spirit ;  but  it 
is  employed  in  one  case  to  distinguish  the  Spirit  from  any- 
thing so  rough  and  strong  as  wind,  whereas  with  Basilides  the 
Spirit  is  the  crrepeoofAa,  and  the  figure  of  the  unguent  is  totally 
different.  The  latter  has  a  far  closer  parallel  in  Horace, — 
"Quo  semel  est  imbuta  recens  servabit  odorem  Testa  diu."* 
The  two  figures  borrowed  from  a  perfume  are  each  so  apt  for 
the  purpose  of  jihe  writer  that  they  may  easily  be  independent 
of  one  another ;  and  the  common  notion  of  a  dividing  Spirit 
has  its  source  evidently  in  Genesis  i 

Another  parallel  to  the  Sethians  is  found  in  the  fact  that, 
according  to  them,  the  object  of  Christ's  coming  was  ''to 
disunite  and  separate  the  things  that  have  been  mingled.''^ 
This  is  proved  by  the  saying,  **  I  came  not  to  bring  peace  on 
the  earth,  but  a  sword."    So  Basilides  is  made  to  say  that 

^  The  passages  are  p.  200, 1.  60  fg. ;  p.  238,  L  90  tg. ;  p.  358,  1.  16  «;. ; 
p.  426, 1.  19  sq.  •  P.  27. 

S  fi^pop  ris  hfriiii  %  BvfudfitKTOf,  Y,  I9»  p.  200, 1.  7 1.         *  fi^pov  iff/iii, 
•  vii.  22,  p.  364,  L  87  «g.  •  Ep.,  l  IL  69,  70. 

^  y.  21,  p.  2 1 2, 1.  61, 8cx^<M  f^^  xmpl^ta  rk  ^vyKticpafJya.     Stahelln,  p.  26  iq. 
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Jesus  is  "the  first-fruits  of  the  sorting  of  the  things  tiiat 
have  been  confused*'^  Here  the  resemblance  is  confined  to 
the  idea,  for  the  words  are  quite  different.  But  the  ideas, 
when  examined,  are  found  to  belong  to  opposite  schools  of 
thought.  The  Sethians  were  dualists,  or  rather  believers  in 
ih/ree  principles,  and  maintained  that  the  consummati(Hi  of 
things  consisted  in  the  separation  of  the  light  and  the  Spirit 
from  the  darkness ;  Basilides  was  a  monist,  and  supposed  that 
the  world-process  consisted  in  evolving  and  sorting  into 
distinct  classes  the  implicit  and  mingled  contents  of  the 
cosmic  seed.  The  fact  that  Basilides  refers  to  the  creative 
Word  in  Genesis,  and  has  a  couple  of  allusions  to  light  as 
representing  the  good  influences  from  above,  can  prove 
nothing;  for  figures  borrowed  from  light  are  a  common 
property  of  religious  thinkers.  The  two  systems  are  utterly 
different,  and  unlike  in  everything  except  the  very  casual 
resemblances  which  have  been  mentioned.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  is  a  connection  between  the  Sethians  and  the  Basilideans 
of  Clement  in  the  use  of  the  word  rapaxo^.^  It  would  be 
strange  indeed  if  in  a  mass  of  speculation  belonging  to  the 
same  period  of  the  world's  thought,  and  to  schools  more  or 
less  closely  related  to  one  another,  we  did  not  find  resemblances 
quite  as  marked  as  those  which  have  been  produced. 

Dr  Salmon  calls  attention  to  the  mention  of  naphtha  in 
illustration  of  the  thought ;  but  in  the  case  of  the  PeratsB  ^  the 
point  of  the  comparison  is  that  naphtha  draws  fire  to  itself,  but 
nothing  else,  whereas  with  Basilides^  it  is  that  it  acts  on  fire 
even  at  a  very  great  distance.  Stahelin  admits  that  the  figure 
was  too  common  to  serve  the  purpose  of  the  argument.^ 

That  there  should  be  some  similarities  between  Basilides 

*  P.  378, 1.  16,  17,  &irapx^  *»^»  itvXonpirk^^mt  .  .  .  rikw  0tr)«cxv^rwr. 
«  P.  204, 1.  50.  »  P.  198*  1.  33.  34. 

*  P.  370, 1.  3,  4.  *  P.  54. 
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and  Valentinus,  who  were  contemporary  teachers,  and  both 
trained  in  Alexandrian  learning,  is  not  surprising.  StaheUn  ^ 
points  out  a  connection  between  the  great  Archon  of  the  one 
and  the  Demiurge  of  the  other;  each  supposed  that  he  was 
the  supreme  Qod.  But  there  the  resemblance  ends.  The 
Demiurge  of  Valentinus  is  fjMpo^  koi  avovg,  and  does  not 
know  that  he  is  the  unwitting  instrument  of  wisdom  in  the 
creation  of  the  world.^  What  a  contrast  this  presents  to  the 
description  of  the  great  Archon  already  given,  6  /uLcyag  a'o<f>69, 
who  made  things  with  the  recognized  help  of  his  wiser  Son.' 
Again,  Valentinus  applies  the  verse  in  Proverbs,  "The  fear 
of  the  Lord  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom,"  to  the  Demiurge/ 
as  BasiUdes  does  to  the  great  Archon.  He  does  so,  however, 
in  a  totally  different  connection.  We  have  seen  that  Clement 
supports  Hippolytus  in  saying  that  the  BasiUdeans  applied 
this  verse  to  the  astonishment  of  the  Archon;  and  in  the 
same  place  Clement  expresses  the  opinion  that  Valentinus  had 
similar  thoughts  in  his  mind  in  a  passage  quoted  from  an 
epistle  of  his.  This  may  show  that  Clement  did  not  remember 
any  more  direct  application  of  the  text  by  Valentinus,  and  is, 
so  far,  unfavourable  to  the  article  on  that  heretic ;  but  it  only 
confirms  the  account  of  Basilides.  That  both  make  a  similar 
use  of  "  the  revelation  of  the  sons  of  Qod,"  and  of  the  saying, 
''  I  am  the  Qod  of  Abraham,"  eta ;  that  both  distinguish  the 
God  of  the  Old  Testament  from  the  Supreme  Being ;  and  that 
both  adopt  the  term  "  Hebdomad,"  is  no  more  than  might  be 
reasonably  expected,  for  we  are  not  comparing  two  fifystems 
which  originated  in  China  and  Peru,  but  two  which  sprang 
out  of  the  same  contemporaneous  culture  and  the  same 
tendencies  of  thought,  and  between  which  there  might  be  a 
direct  literary  connection. 

>  P.  a8  jw.  *  vi.  33,  34,  p.  283,  L  22,  23  ;  p.  284,  L  72-75, 

»P.366,1.38-4a  *  P.  280, 1. 96-98- 
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Dr  Salmon,  who  suspects  this  Basilides  to  be  a  Yalentinian 
in  disguise,  calls  attention  to  the  Yalentinian  technical  words, 
Srjiunovpyo^,  cKTpwfiOi  totto^.  Arifiiovpyog,  however,  is  a  very 
common  word  for  creator,  and  it  is  not  used  in  any  technical 
sense  by  BasiUdes.  He  uses  Sfifiiovpyria'avTo^  of  the  Supreme 
Not-being  Qod.^  The  term  Stifxiovpyos  is  applied  to  both 
Archons.^  Moreover,  this  sort  of  language  is  not  confined 
to  the  account  in  Hippolytus.  In  the  short  article  of 
Theodoret*  we  find  Sij/jnovpyia  and  Sfnuovpyrja-OL  "^tcrp^fia 
is  used  once,  of  the  sonship  left  behind  in  the  formlessness ; 
but  it  is  obvious  from  the  context  that  the  expression  is 
borrowed  from  St  Paul,^  and  not  from  Yalentinus,  the  whole 
conception  being  supported  by  quotations  from  the  Epistles^ 
and  an  application  of  the  Apostle's  experience  to  the  destinies 
of  this  third  sonship.  The  word  toxo j  is  found  twice :  "  This 
place  is  called  Hebdomad,"^  and,  the  first  sonship  left  the 
Holy  Spirit "  in  an  appropriate  place."  •  "  Place  "  is  not  a  very 
distinctive  word,  and  as  a  variation  from  totto^  we  meet  with 
Xtipiov''  and  x^P^^  Epiphanius  too  employs  the  word  roiro- 
Oetrla  in  describing  the  system  of  Basilides,^  and  Iren»U8 
mentions  the  locales  positiones  of  the  heavens.  Clement,  too, 
in  arguing  against  Basilides,  refers  to  cosmic  things  as  to¥ 
TOTTov}^  Some  such  terms  are  required  by  the  theory;  but 
Siacrrriixa  is  the  technical  word.  We  may  concede  that  the 
'*  fiedopiov  Trv€v/j,a  of  this  Ba^ides  "  is  "  closely  related  to  the 
Yalentinian  Spo^"  But  the  ideas  which  are  represented  by 
such  phrases  may  be  common  to  two  systems  which  are  funda- 

1  P.  362, 1.  77' 

'  To  the  great  one,  p.  366, 1.  38,  40 ;  to  the  second,  p.  368, 1  60 ;  p.  378, 
1.  20.    Once  the  reference  is  not  quite  clear,  p.  374, 1.  62. 
'  HcBret,  fab.  compend.^  I.  iv.  *  i  Cor.  xv.  8. 

•P.  368,1.59.  «P  376, 1.5. 

'  P.  362, 1  82  ;  p.  364,  L  84,  85.  «  P.  376^  L  85. 

•  HcBT^  xxiv.  7.  *•  Stnm^  iv.  26,  p.  639. 
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mentally  distinct.  We  have  a  more  striking  example  of  the 
use  of  the  same  technical  term  in  Epiphanius'  express  ascrip- 
tion to  the  Basilideans  of  the  word  wrreptifia}  which  we 
associate  with  the  doctrine  of  Yalentinus.  It  is  also  to  be 
observed  that  Clement  more  than  once  couples  Basilides  or  his 
followers  with  Yalentinus.  He  does  so  in  the  passage  already 
referred  to  about  "  the  fear  of  the  Lord."  He  does  so  again  in 
connection  with  the  Basilidean  doctrine  that  the  passions  were 
appendages  *  to  the  soul,*  and  once  more  in  reference  to  the 
natural  eternity  of  genus.^  I  am  therefore  unable  to  see  that 
the  common  terms  and  ideas  which  faintly  tinge  these  two 
systems  have  any  tendency  to  prove  that  the  account  in 
Hippolytus  is  a  Yalentinian  forgery.* 

Stahelin  seems  to  feel  how  very  precarious  this  line  of 
reasoning  is,  and  relies  more  upon  the  internal  inconsistencies 
and  follies  of  the  system  described  by  Hippolytus,  and  its 
deviations  from  older  and  more  authentic  accounts.  One  or 
two  slight  inconsistencies  of  expression,  such  as  the  ascrip- 
tion of  beauty  to  the  "Not-being  God,"  who  was  above  all 
predicates,  are  no  proof  of  want  of  originality.  These  are 
only  the  inevitable  failure  of  even  strong  thinkers  to  maintain 
themselves  throughout  at  the  same  high  level  of  abstract 
thought.  There  is,  however,  one  inconsistency  which  may 
be  considered  too  serious  to  be  reconciled  with  unity  of 
authorship.  In  speaking  of  the  three  hundred  and  sixty- 
five  heavens  the  writer  appears  to  commit  himself  to  a 
system  of  emanation  instead  of  his  usual  evolution,*  The 
passage  does  not  expressly  describe  a  system  of  emanation; 
but  I  fully  admit  that  it  does  not  seem  of  a  piece  with 
the  rest  of  the  account.    But  then,  unfortunately  for  the 

8  Strom.,  ii.  20,  p.  488.  «  r4pos.    Strom,,  iv,  13,  p.  603. 

*  See  p.  402  of  Dr  Salmon's  article.     •  Stahelin,  p.  81. 
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argument,  it  is  a  parenthesis  which  fits  rather  uneasily  into 
its  place,  and  is  not  in  the  least  required ;  and,  as  we  have 
seen,  it  is  ascribed,  not  to  Basilides,  but  to  the  Basilideans.  I 
am  inclined  to  think  that  Hippolytus  has  here  inserted  an 
incongruous  feature  derived  from  his  knowledge  of  the  later 
and  degenerate  school 

In  comparing  Hippolytus  with  other  writers,  Stahelin^ 
quietly  classes  Irensdus  and  Clement  together,  and  finds  that 
the  deviations  come  under  two  heads:  first,  Bippolytus 
teaches  a  system  of  evolution,  and  the  others  one  of 
emanation;  secondly,  the  former  presents  a  monistic,  the 
latter  a  dualistic  scheme.  This  classification  of  authorities 
cannot  be  admitted.  We  have  seen  that  Hippolytus  and 
Clement  stand  together  against  IrenaBUS,  and  that  the  latter 
cannot  be  regarded  as  an  authority  for  the  teaching  of  the 
founder  of  the  schooL  StaheUn  makes  no  attempt  to  meet 
the  arguments  by  which  this  is  established,  and  does  not 
seem  aware  of  their  existence.  In  estimating  the  allied 
deviations,  therefore,  we  may  confine  our  attention  to  Clement 
and  Hippolytus. 

It  is  perfectly  true  that  Hippolytus  not  only  describes  a 
monistic  system,  but  asserts  in  the  strongest  way  that 
Basilides  was  a  monist,  and  specially  avoided  emanation; 
for  what  sort  of  emanation,  he  makes  him  ask,  or  what  sort 
of  matter,  could  Qod  require  to  work  up  a  Cosmos,  like  a 
spider  spinning  its  threads,  or  a  man  working  up  bronze  or 
wood  ?'  This  statement  is  the  more  noticeable  because  it  is 
such  an  express  contradiction  to  the  known  view  of  Lrensraa, 
and  Hippolytus  must  have  been  convinced  that  he  had  the 

^  See  p.  88  8qq. 

'  C.  22,  p.  360,  1.  25  sqq.  The  woid  for  emanation  ia  wpo$»\i^ 
Epiphanind  says  the  yovt,  etc.,  wpofi4$\rfTeu  (Lc^  i),  for  which  Irensdiis  has 
natum,    Pseudo-Tert.  haaproboUu;  Theodoret,  wpofixiieiipau 
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auihority  of  Basilides  himself  for  making  it.  But  what 
doeB  Clement  say  ?  Unfortunately  he  is  absolutely  silent  on 
ihia  point.  Stahelin  cites  only  two  neutral  statements  as 
evidence  that  Clement  agrees  with  IrensBus  on  this  subject. 
One  is  that  justice  and  peace  are  included  in  the  ogdoad.^ 
As  Iren»us  does  not  mention  justice,  peace,  or  an  ogdoad, 
this  reference  does  not  go  far  in  proving  the  agreement  of 
the  two  writers;  and  the  only  way  in  which  a  doctrine  of 
emanation  can  be  extracted  from  it  is  by  piecing  it  on  to 
IrensBus'  account  of  the  derivation  of  N<JL3,  Logob,  etc., — a 
proceeding  which  is  quite  unwarrantable.  By  way  of  a 
second  statement  it  is  alleged  that  Clement  makes  the  "SiiB 
or  Siwcovog  of  the  highest  Ood  come  down,  and  unite  himself 
with  the  man  Jesus  from  the  baptism  to  the  Passion.^  If 
this  were  correct,  it  would  not  establish  a  doctrine  of 
emanation ;  but  it  is  not  correct,  for  Clement  only  says  that 
the  Basilideans  affirmed  that  the  dove  was  the  Siducovo^.  The 
rest  of  the  statement  is  made  up  out  of  IrensBus, — a  most 
misleading  way  of  presenting  evidence,  for  there  is  nothing 
elsewhere  in  Clement  to  justify  it.'  Stahelin  thinks  that  the 
authority  which  Hippolytus  follows  retained,  inconsistently, 
some  traces  of  the  original  doctrine  of  emanation.  We  have 
already  discussed  the  reference  to  the  three  hundred  and 
sixty-five  heavens ;  and  we  need  only  add  now  that  they  are 
called  KTi<r€i9y  and  not  emanations.  In  what  way  the  ascrip- 
tion of  beauty  to  the  Supreme  points  to  emanation  I  confess 
I  am  unable  to  comprehend,  and  therefore  cannot  estimate 
the  force  of  the  mysterious  argument  which  I  suppose  it 
must  contain. 

In  coming  to  the  alleged  dualism  Stahelin  has  to  admit 

>  Strtm,,  iv.  25,  p.  637.  *  Excerpt  ex  Theod.^  xvi.  p.  962. 

'  The  iidKowos  is  alluded  to  in  connection  with  the  Baptism  in  8tram,f  ii. 
8,  p.  449,  bnt  without  any  explanation  of  its  meaning. 
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that  there  is  nothing  about  it  in  Irenseus*;  but  he  roundly 
asserts  that  according  to  Clement  the  system  was  dualistia* 
If  this  were  true,  our  whole  argument  would  have  to  be 
abandoned,  for  the  coincidences  which  have  been  pointed  out 
could  not  be  weighed  against  a  difference  so  fundamental 
But  the  evidence  in  support  of  this  confident  statement  is 
of  the  most  shadowy  description.  Clement  charges  Beisilides 
with  making  the  devil  divine,  because  he  regarded  the 
sufferings  of  martyrdom  as  a  punishment  (though  an  honour- 
able one)  for  sin  committed  in  a  previous  life ;  and  he  farther 
promises  to  discuss  the  doctrines  of  metempsychosis  and  of 
the  devil  on  a  proper  occasion.^  Therefore,  says  Hilgenfeld,* 
Basilides'  doctrine  of  the  devil  must  have  been  as  peculiar 
as  his  doctrine  of  metempsychosis;  and  wherein  can  its 
peculiarity  have  consisted  except  in  its  dualism  ?  We  might 
readily  answer,  in  anything  rather  than  dualism;  for  the 
ordinary  doctrine  of  the  devil  touches  dualism  so  closely  that 
it  is  in  some  danger  of  being  confounded  with  it.  And 
certainly  the  expression  "making  the  devil  divine"^  points 
rather  to  the  rigid  monism  of  a  pantheistic  hypothesia  This 
interpretation  exactly  suits  the  argument,  so  far  as  it  is 
unfolded.  Clement  thought  that  martyrdoms  were  due  to  a 
power  hostile  to  Otod,  and  that  in  enduring  them  Christians 
were  fighting  on  the  side  of  Qod  against  the  devil.  Basilides 
could  not  admit  the  existence  of  a  power  hostile  to  Qod,  and, 
as  he  believed  that  God  would  not  inflict  suffering  except 
as  a  punishment  for  sin,  he  was  obliged  to  suppose  that 
martyrdoms  were  punishments.  The  peculiarity,  therefore, 
of  his  doctrine  of  the  devil  must  have  been  that  he  regarded 
the  devil  as  the  instrument  of  God,  who  helped  to  put  his 

^  P-  89-  «  P.  92.  »  Stnm,,  iv.  12,  p.  601. 

*  KetssergeKhiehte,  p.  221,  quoted  by  Stahelin,  p.  90. 

•  BtidCmy  rhw  BidfioKop, 
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penal  providence  into  execution.  This  divine  devil,  accord- 
ingly, seems  to  prove  that  the  Basilides  of  Clement  was  a 
monist,  and  not  a  dualist,  and  must  have  been  sufficiently 
peculiar  to  deserve  notice  on  a  proper  occasion.^ 

The  only  other  argument  is  too  frail  to  grasp.  There  might 
be  a  primitive  confusion,  and  passions  might  be  regarded  as 
api)endages,  under  either  form  of  doctrine ;  for  every  system 
must  admit  the  reality  of  differentiation,  the  existence  of 
multiplicity  and  incongruity  being  the  given  fact  which  has 
to  be  explained.  Which  form  of  explanation  Basilides 
adopted,  Clement  does  not  inform  us ;  and  I  cannot  concede 
that  in  retaining  the  words,  confusion,  sorting,  restoration, 
Hippolytus  is  allowing  the  original  dualism  to  peep  through ; 
for  no  one  who  was  not  engaged  upon  an  inquisition  would 
feel  the  impropriety  of  the  language.  As  to  the  Trpoa-aprvfiara, 
these  are  not  offshoots  from  a  positive  realm  of  evil,  but  the 
clinging  qualities  of  the  animal,  the  vegetable,  and  the  mineral 
in  us ;  and  virtue  consists  in  overcoming  this  rfjg  eXarrovo^  iv 
^filv  mVeitfv-^  Such  a  view  is  quite  in  harmony  with  a 
monistic  system  of  evolution. 

An  argument  of  a  different  kind  is  founded  on  the 
resemblances,  already  dealt  with,  between  the  Sethians  and 
Basilides;  for  these  resemblances,  says  Stahelin,  show  that 
the  latter  must  have  been  originally  as  dualistic  as  the 
former.^  This  argument  rests  on  the  assumption  that  a 
monist  may  not  on  any  account  use  a  figure  or  a  phrase 
which  has  ever  been  employed  by  a  dualist,  and  it  is  difficult 
to  see  the  validity  of  this  canon  of  criticism.  But  if  the 
article  on  the  Sethians  be,  as  is  alleged,  a  forgery,  we  arrive 

1  This  explanation,  which  I  reached  quite  independently,  was  suggested 
by  Qieseler  {Theol,  Stud,  u.  Kritik^y  1830,  p.  379X  as  I  learn  from  Jacobi, 
^  Das  ursprilngliche  Basilidiamsche  System,"  in  the  ZgiMmfi  fur  Kifrchm- 
ge$tkiehU,  1877,  voL  L  p.  528. 

>  Quoted  from  Isidore,  Strom.^  ii.  20,  p.  488.  '  P.  27  sq^  80,  81. 
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at  the  still  stranger  canon  that  no  monist  can  nse  a  figure 
or  a  phrase  which  it  is  possible  for  any  forger  of  a  dualistic 
system  within  a  century  afterwards  to  adopt.  Such  argu- 
ments only  betray  the  weakness  of  the  cause  which  they  aie 
intended  to  support. 

The  one  really  serious  argument  remains.  There  is  extant 
in  a  Latin  translation  "  The  Acts  of  the  Disputation  between 
Archelaus  and  Manes."^  These  Acts  appear  to  be  as  early  as 
the  fourth  century,  if  not  written  at  the  end  of  the  third  *;  but 
the  author  is  unknown,  and  it  is  not  certain  whether  they  were 
originally  written  in  Greek  or  Syriac.*  We  there  *  learn  that 
"there  was  also  a  preacher  among  the  Persians,  a  certain  Basi- 
lides,of  greater  antiquity,not  long  after  the  times  of  our  Apostles, 
who  being  himself  also  a  crafty  man,  and  seeing  that  at  that 
time  everything  was  already  preoccupied,  wished  to  maintain 
that  dualism  which  was  also  in  fovour  with  Scythianus.'* 
The  writer  "  cites  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  book  of  his 
treatises  (tractatuum),  in  which  it  was  said  that  'thfe  saving 
word '  (the  Gospel)  by  means  of  the  parable  of  the  rich  man 
and  the  poor  man  pointed  out  the  source  from  which  nature 
(or  a  nature)  without  a  root  and  without  a  place  germinated 
and  extended  itself  over  things  (rebus  supervenientem,  unde 
pullulaverit).  He  breaks  off  a  few  words  later,  and  adds  that 
after  some  five  hundred  lines  Basilides  invites  his  reader  to 
abandon  idle  and  curious  elaborateness  (varietate),  and  to 
investigate  rather  the  studies  and  opinions  of  barbarians  on 

1  Routh,  BdiquuB  Sacra^  voL  y. 

>  Jacobi  gives  reasons  for  placing  them  shortly  before  or  after  325  aj>. 
L.C.,  p.  496  <e. 

3  Jaoobi  tries  to  show  that  the  author  wrote  in  Qreek,  and  probably 
belonged  to  Egypt.  Lx^  p.  493  tqq.  Hamack  thinks  the  ori^^nal  was 
Syriac,  appealing  to  the  authority  of  K.  Eessler  (^Die  Acta  Aichelai  und 
das  Diatessaron  Tatians,"  1883,  in  the  TexU  und  Uniertuohuingmf  voL  t 
p.  137  n-)' 

*  Cap.  Iv. 
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gocNl  and  eviL    Certam  of  them,  Basilides  states,  said  that 

there  are  two  begmnings  of  all  things,  light  and  darkness.''  ^ 

The  date  of   this   Basilides,  the    thirteen    books,  and    the 

exposition  of  a  parable  seem  to  point  to  oar  Alexandrian 

heresiareh,  and  this  is  confirmed  by  the  reference  to  barbarians, 

for  we  learn  from  Agrippa  Castor,  alleged  by  Eosebins  to  be  a 

contemporary  writer,  that  Basilides  "named  as  prophets  to 

himself  Barcabbas  and  Barcoph,  appointing  also  some  other 

non-existent  persons,  and  that  he  assigned  to  them  barbarous 

appellations  to  astonish  those  who  stand  in  awe  of  snch 

things " ;^  but  I  confess  I  cannot  recognise  him  in  a  '' preacher 

among  the  Persians,"  and  a  man  who  "had  nothing  of  his 

own  to  assert."    The  writer,  too,  has  previously  mentioned  the 

heretic  along  with  Marcion  and  Yalentinus,'  so  that  we  might 

expect  some  indication  that  the  same  person  was  referred  to, 

even  though  the  two  passages  are  addressed   to    different 

people.    Dr  Hort  thinks  "  the  evidence  for  the  identity  of  the 

two  writers  may  on  the  whole  be  treated  as  preponderating  " ; 

but  certainly  the  question  is  by  no  means  free  from  doubt* 

If  we  assume  the  identity,  we  have  to  consider  the  value  to 

be  attached  to  the  statements  of  the  writer.    We  do  not  know 

who  he  waa    He  has  made  a  strange  blunder  in  calling 

Basilides  a  preacher  among  the  Persians.    He  asserts  that  all 

Basilides'  books  "contain  things  difficult  and  rugged,"  so  that 

he  may  conceivably  have  misunderstood  what  was  before 

him.    As  Dr  Hort  points  out,  "his  language  ...  is  loose,  as 

if  he  were  not  sure  of  his  ground ;  and  the  quotation  which 

he  gives  by  no  means  bears  him  out.  ...  It  assuredly  re- 

^  Dr  Horty  in  the  Dictionary  of  Christian  Biography^  i.  p.  276  b. 

>  Emeb^  H,  B^iv,  7.  <  Cap.  zzxriii. 

*  Jacobi,  in  supposing  that  the  writer  referred  to  the  well-known 
Basilides,  treats  the  statement  that  he  was  a  preacher  amoDg  the  Persians 
as  entirely  unworthy  of  credit,  and  thinks  that  the  anthor  deemed  an 
ancient  heretic  unworthy  of  exact  study.    Lx^  pp.  493)  507* 
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quires  considerable  straining  tx)  draw  the  brief  interpretation 
given  of  the  parable  to  a  Manichean  position,  and  there  is 
nothing  to  show  that  the  author  of  it  himself  adopted  the 
first  set  of  '  barbarian '  opinions  which  he  reported.  Indeed, 
the  description  of  evil  (for  evil  doubtless  is  intended)  as  a 
supervenient  nature,  withoiit  root  and  without  place,  reads 
almost  as  if  it  were  directed  against  Persian  doctrine,  and 
may  be  fairly  interpreted  by  Basilides'  comparison  of  pain 
and  fear  to  the  rust  of  iron  as  natural  accidenta"  I  think 
this  is  just  criticism,  and  that  we  cannot  place  much 
confidence  in  the  judgment  of  our  anonymous  informant. 
Jacobi  believes  that  this  passage  was  cited  to  illustrate  the 
obscurity,  and  not  the  dualism,  of  Basilides.  But,  however 
this  may  be,  he  is  in  fuU  agreement  with  the  interpretation 
of  the  passage  given  by  Dr  Hort,  and  points  out  that  it 
contradicts  the  doctrine  ascribed  by  implication  to  Basilides 
in  Epiphanius'  reference  to  a  pl^a  rod  kokov}  and  further  that, 
in  proper  dualism,  the  evil  principle  could  not  be  described 
as  "poor."^  It  appears,  therefore,  that,  if  this  citation  has 
preserved  a  genuine  fragment  of  Basilides,  it  confirms,  instead 
of  contradicting,  the  results  of  our  investigation.  The  writer 
introduces  the  second  quotation  only  that  he  may  confirm  by 
"certain  testimonies"  his  assertion  that  Scythianus  was  the 
real  founder  of  the  dualism  preached  by  Manes,  and  that  this 
Scythianus  was  a  barbarian.  It  is  quite  appropriate,  there- 
fore, to  quote  a  passage  from  Basilides  in  which  he  says  that 
some  of  the  barbarians  were  dualists;  but  as  our  author 
evidently  found  Basilides  rather  beyond  his  comprehension, 
he  may  have  hastily  concluded  that  he  wished  to  maintain 
(volmt  affirma/re)  the  opinions  which  he  quoted.  As  Jacobi 
remarks,  he  would  not  have  ascribed  to  the  hereeiarch  a 
mere  wish  to  maintain  dualism  if  he  had  found  explicit 
>  HoT,^  xxiy.  6.  ^  L.C|  p.  498  9qq. 
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passages  suited  to  his  purpose.^  On  the  whole,  then,  if  we 
had  no  other  evidence,  we  might  think  it  right  to  accept 
provisionally  the  testimony  of  this  writer;  but  when  this 
testimony  is  found  to  be  wanting  in  clearness  and  self- 
consistency,  while  it  is  opposed  to  our  most  trustworthy 
authorities,  I  think  we  must  not  hesitate  to  reject  it. 

The  final  argument  of  Stahelin  is  that  some  of  the  articles 
are  so  strange  that  they  are  most  easily  understood  as  the 
production  of  a  man  who  was  secretly  mocking  the  whole 
Gnostic  movement*  Under  Basilides  he  refers  to  the  doctrine 
that  "  Not-being  God  made  a  not-being  world  out  of  not-being 
things,"*  and  to  the  notion  of  "the  great  ignorance."  No 
doubt  the  former  doctrine  sounds  rather  strange  to  modem 
ears ;  but  it  is  the  natural  outcome  of  a  tendency  of  thought 
prevalent  at  Alexandria,  and  marks  the  genuine  and  original 
thinker  rather  than  the  mocking  forger.  The  absolute^  must 
be  a  simple  unity,  elevated  above  all  predicates;  for  pre- 
dicates imply  comparison  and  differentiation.  Philo  tried  to 
express  this  idea  by  calling  God  6  &v  or  to  iv.  But  this 
was  not  sufficiently  abstract  for  later  thinkers.  Plotinus 
maintained  that  the  unit^  transcended  both  reason  and 
essence  ^ ;  the  former,  because  reason  involves  the  distinction 
of  thinker  and  thought ;  the  latter,  because  being  and  reason 
are  identical^  Basilides  anticipated  this  lofty  abstraction. 
He  did  not  mean  to  deny  what  we  should  call  the  reality  of 
God,  but  to  indicate  that  he  was  such  as  creation  could 
neither  denote  by  speech  nor  contain  in  thought,^  that  he 
>  X.C.,  p.  507.  *  P.  106. 

'  O&K  tb9  9%hs  ivhi^t  K6iriiw  obx  Uru  i^  o(nc  trrmw.     P.  358,  L  6,  7. 

^  'EWicciira  pov  kq),  Micffiy*  tMaf.    Ab  Maiksel  points  out  {Qnostic  Hereties^ 
p.  146  9q.\  the  latter  statement  is  derived  from  Plato,  ol»t  oiffias  irros  row 

vi.  19,  p.  509  bX 
•  See  Ueberweg's  account  of  Plotinus.  ^  P.  360,  L  2a 
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was  incomprehensible,^  that  he  was  above  all  namee,^  and 
beyond  ail  thonght  and  characterisaticm.^  We  most  eiplain 
the  "not-being  world"  in  a  similar  way.  It  was  incapable 
of  predicates  until  the  process  of  differentiation  and  mul- 
tiplicity began.  Similarly,  "nothing"  means  none  of  the 
things  that  are  named,  or  are  apprehended  by  sensation  or 
by  thonght*  This  is  a  daring  attempt  to  solve  the  pro- 
f onndest  of  metaphysical  problems,  and  may  or  may  not  be 
satisfactory ;  but  it  does  not  mark  the  jesting  forger. 

The  doctrine  of  the  great  ignorance  is  one  of  singular 
originality.  The  whole  process  of  creation  is  conceived  as 
a  struggling  upwards  of  all  thinga  This  involves  a  con- 
tinual groaning  and  travailing,  till  the  revelation  of  the  sons 
of  Gkxl  takes  place.  But  when,  through  the  emancipation  of 
the  third  sonship,  this  is  accomplished,  Qod  will  stop  the 
ceaseless  pain  and  sighing  by  compassionately  bringing  on  the 
Cosmos  the  great  ignorance,  in  order  that  all  things  may 
remain  according  to  nature,  and  nothing  desire  anything 
contrary  to  its  nature,  and  that  no  soul  may  be  t(nrtared 
by  desiring  impossibilities,  as  though  a  fish  were  to  desire 
to  feed  upon  the  mountains  with  sheep.^  It  is  a  curious 
thought,  but  one  not  without  beauty  and  pity;  and  this 
blessed  ignorance  is  a  fitting  dose  to  the  process  of  evolu- 
tion, when  the  restoration  of  all  things  will  be  accomplished, 
and  every  part  of  creation  have  reached  its  allotted  goal 

We  must  add,  in  conclusion,  that  the  case  of  Basilides  is 
very  different  from  that  of  the  more  obscure  heretical  sects. 
In  their  case  some  forged  documents  might  be  passed  off  upon 
Bippolytus,  but  Bcisilides  was  a  well-known  writer,  and 
there  could  have  been  no  serious  difficulty  in  obtaining  a 

>  P.  370, 1.  2.  «  P.  362, 1.  81. 

'  P.  364, 1  84.    The  last  two  statements  refer  immediately  to  his  **  place." 
*  P.  358, '.  9»-93.  *  C.  27. 
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•copy  of  his  works  through  the  regular  chAnnels.  He  was 
the  author  of  twenty-four  books  on  "the  Gospel,"^  as  we 
Are  informed  by  Eusebius  on  the  authority  of  Agrippa 
Castor^;  and  Clement,  who  apparently  refers  to  this 
voluminous  work  under  the  title  of  Exegetica,^  evidently 
-considered  its  thoughts  sufficiently  weighty  to  deserve  con- 
sideration. If  Hippolytus  seriously  wished  to  know  the 
principal  contents  of  so  important  a  composition,  it  is  very 
imlikely  that  he  would  have  placed  himself  in  untrustworthy 
hands.  This  improbability  is  greatly  increased  by  the  fact 
that  the  account  which  he  gives  is  not  the  result  of  first 
impressions,  but  is  a  departure  as  deliberate  as  it  is  complete, 
not  only  from  the  representations  of  his  master  Iren»us,  but 
from  those  which  he  himself  gave  at  an  earlier  period  in  his 
""  Compendium," — ^if  at  least  it  is  rightly  supposed  that  that 
work  is  substantially  preserved  in  the  summary  of  Pseudo- 
TertuUian.  What  reasonable  explanation  can  be  given  of  so 
remarkable  a  change  except  that  Hippolytus,  having  made 
himself  acquainted  with  the  writings  of  Basilides  himself,  dis- 
covered that  the  accounts  of  the  system  which  were  current 
in  the  west  when  he  was  a  youth  were  totally  incorrect  ?  * 

I  am  unable,  then,  to  attach  any  serious  force  to  the 
arguments  by  which  the  hypothesis  of  forgery  is  supported ; 
and  on  a  survey  of  the  whole  case,  I  think  the  evidence 
renders  it  highly  probable  that  the  writer  quoted  by 
Hippolytus  is  Basilides  himself.  If  this  conclusion  be 
correct,  Basilides  used  the  Fourth  Gospel  as  one  of  a  set 
of  writings  known  as  "the  Gospels." 

1  Not  ^hoB"  Qoepel,  as  Stahelin  says,  pattmg  "his"  in  inverted  commas, 
p.  89. 

»  H,  B.,  iv.  7.  *  Strom.^  iv.  12,  p.  599. 

*  We  may  notice  especially  the  use  of  proboUB  by  Pseudo-Tertiillian,  and 
the  emphatic  statement  of  Hippolytus  that  Basilides  entirely  rejected  the 
ideas  connected  with  this  word. 
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CHAPTER  XI 

KAASSENI,  PERAT^,  ALOGI,  AND  DOCET^. 

HiPPOLYTUS  gives  an  account  of  yet  earlier  heretics  than  those 
whose  views  we  have  been  considering.  In  describing  the 
opinions  of  the  Naasseni  and  PeratsB,^  he  follows  his  usual 
plan  of  quoting  heretical  writers ;  but  as  he  does  not,  prior  to 
his  citations,  name  the  founders  of  the  schools,  and  gives  us 
no  sort  of  clue  to  the  authorship  or  dates  of  the  works  which 
he  quotes,  we  cannot  feel  any  confidence  that  the  quotations 
carry  us  far  back  into  the  second  century.  In  the  course, 
indeed,  of  his  exposition  of  the  Peratic  doctrine  he  refers  to 
two  founders  (apxnyol)  of  the  heresy  under  the  names  of 
Euphrates  the  Peratic  (probably  one  from  beyond  the  river, 
from  the  remote  east)  and  Celbes  the  Carystian  (from  Carystus, 
a  town  in  the  south  of  Euboea).'  These  men  are  mentioned 
also  in  an  earlier  part  of  the  work,'  and  again  in  the  summary 
in  the-  last  book.*  Theodoret,  who  closely  follows  the 
summary  of  Hippolytus,  naturally  introduces  these  heretics^; 
and  Origen  tells  us  that  the  Ophites  "  boasted  that  a  certain 

1  y.  6-18.  The  former  name  is  equivalent  to  Ophites,  rtmt  being  the 
Hebrew  of  6  6ipis  (§  6,  p.  132).  The  Perat»  called  themaelves  so  because 
they  alone  were  able,  through  their  superior  knowledge,  Sicxaciir  koI  yf^c« 
r^  i^eepdy,  which  was  to  come  on  everything  y€innrr6w  (§  16,  p.  190). 

«  V.  13,  p.  182. 

'  iv.  2,  where  the  latter  is  called  Aeembes. 

*  X.  10^  where  the  second  name  stands  first,  in  the  form  of  Ademes. 

^  Hcere^,  Fab.  OampencLf  L  17. 

33« 
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Euphrates  was  the  introducer  of  their  impious  doctrines."^ 
These  may  be  the  names  of  real  men ;  but  we  know  nothing 
of  their  lives  or  date&  We  are  not  even  informed  whether 
they  were  authors ;  and  it  might  be  that,  though  they  were 
the  founders  of  the  sect,  their  doctrines  were  committed  to 
writing  only  by  their  successors.  Hippolytus,  indeed,  in  the 
section  following  that  in  which  he  names  the  heresiarchs 
refers  with  unusual  explicitness  to  filav  tivol  tS>v  irap  avroig 
Soia^oiJL€va>v  3lfikwv,  from  which  he  gives  an  extraordinary 
quotation,  about  two  pages  long ;  but  he  supplies  no  hint  of 
the  authorship,  and  it  may  have  been  an  anonymous  publi- 
cation. He  adds  that  the  rest  of  their  books  contain  the  same 
kind  of  thing ;  and  I  can  see  no  ground  even  for  a  plausible 
conjecture  in  each  instance  from  what  author  the  extracts  are 
derived.  In  this  case,  then,  there  is,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  no 
evidence  to  discuss.  Still  it  is  important  to  observe  that  the 
Fourth  Gospel  is  frequently  referred  to;  for  we  thus  learn 
that  the  representatives  of  the  earliest  Gnosticism  agreed  with 
the  Catholics  in  acknowledging  its  authority.^  There  is  no 
allusion  to  the  authorship  of  the  book,  but  it  is  quoted  as 
though  it  were  well-known  and  recognised  Scripture.  The 
first  quotation  is  introduced  by  to  yeypafjifxevov,  others  by  to 
eiprifievovy  etprjKev  6  crwrrip,  or  some  similar  expression. 

Now,  quite  apart  from  any  particular  evidence  of  the  early 
existence  of  the  Gospel  which  we  have  found  among  the 
Gnostics,  I  cannot  but  agree  with  those  who  regard  its  wide 
acceptance  by  the  heretics  as  a  most  significant  fact — a  fact 
which  becomes  more  impressive  when  we  remember  that  the 
one  great  sect  which  disowned  its  authority  would  find  in  its 

^  C<mi.  CeU^  vi.  28,  p.  351.  See  the  Diet,  of  Chritt.  Biog,  for  conjectures 
abont  Eaphrates. 

>  It  is  quoted  or  referred  to  p.  148, 1.  24  ;  150, 1.  55  ;  152,  L  74,  91,  92  ; 
154,18-95  156,148;  158,183-84;  166,113;  172,15,12,13;  178,1.2; 
192,  L  52  ;  194, 1.  58  ;  196,  L  22,  23  ;  198, 1.  32. 
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alleged  Johannine  authorship  a  sufficient  reason  for  its 
rejection.  That  not  only  the  Catholic  Church  scattered 
throughout  so  many  lands,  but  such  diverse  schools  of 
heretics  in  east  and  west,  who  were  so  glad  to  pierce  every 
weak  place  in  the  Catholic  armour,  should  agree  to  accept  as 
apostolic  a  work  which  was  first  published  in  the  very  heat  of 
their  controversies,  is  not  easily  believed.  Men  of  even  the 
smallest  understanding  would  have  wanted  to  know  why  the 
book  had  been  concealed  so  long,  and  some  plausible  story 
would  have  been  required  to  account  for  so  strange  a  fact 
But  so  far  as  we  know,  not  a  single  controversialist  took 
advantage  of  his  opportunities.  By  a  tacit  conspiracy 
between  inveterate  foes  a  most  damaging  circumstance  was 
buried  in  eternal  oblivion ;  and  the  opposing  armies  in  Europe, 
Asia,  and  Africa  agreed  to  respect  as  ancient  what  they  knew 
to  be  modem.  The  general  probabilities  of  the  case,  then, 
support  the  conclusion  which  we  have  reached  by  an  ex- 
amination of  details,  that  the  Qospel  is  older  than  the  great 
Gnostic  controversies,  and  was  securely  established  in  the 
respect  of  Christians  before  the  serious  divisions  in  the  Church 
began. 

Thus  far  we  have  had  a  uniform  testimony;  but  happily 
for  those  who  are  unable  to  accept  the  apostolic  authorship  of 
the  Gospel,  the  harmony  is  broken  by  one  discordant  note, 
and  the  Alogi  are  fondled  with  a  tenderness  suitable  to  their 
small  dimensions.  Schurer,  who  is  a  careful  inquirer,  sets 
great  store  upon  their  opinion,  and  founds  on  it  a  very  serious 
conclusion.  He  says  we  know,  ''through  Irenaeus  and 
Epiphanius,  that  there  was  a  party  in  the  Church  in  the 
second  century  which  did  not  acknowledge  the  Gospel  of 
John  as  apostolic  or  canonical  .  .  .  These  opponents  of  the 
Gospel  of  John  were  not  heretics,  but  a  party  in  the  Church. 
How  could  such  a  party  venture  to  reject  the  Gospel  if  its 
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apostolic  origin  was  known  and  acknowledged?  They  had 
dogmatic  grounds,  to  be  sure,  for  the  rejection.  But  after  the 
apostolic  origin^  of  the  New  Testament  Scriptures  was  once 
acknowledged  by  the  Church,  parties  set  on  one  side  the 
strongest  dogmatic  points  which  were  not  convenient  to  them 
in  quite  another  way — ^not  by  rejection,  but  by  interpretation 
of  Scripture.  If  the  Alogoi  had  recourse  simply  to  rejecting 
the  Gospel,  its  apostolic  origin  cannot  at  that  time  have  been 
generally  acknowledged."  ^  It  will  be  observed  that  the  force 
of  this  argument  depends  on  the  assertion  that  the  Alogi  were 
not  heretics,  but  a  party  in  the  Church ;  but  Schiirer  has  not 
derived  this  information  from  either  Irenaeus  or  Epiphanius. 
The  former,  who  gives  them  no  name,  refers  to  them  in  a  part 
of  his  work  in  which  he  describes  the  treatment  of  the 
Gospels  by  various  schools  of  heretics,  and  he  places  them 
between  Marcion  and  the  Valentinians.^  Moreover,  he 
attributes  their  rejection  of  the  GkNspel  to  their  heretical  view 
of  the  gift  of  the  Spirit,  and  declares  that  by  thus  sinning 
against  the  Spirit  they  fall  into  the  unpardonable  sin.  He 
does  not  tell  us  whether  they  denied  either  the  Johannine 
authorship  or  the  early  date  of  the  Gospel,  but  merely  says 
that  they  "  did  not  admit "  it.  This  statement  is  true  also  in 
regard  to  Marcion  and  the  Ebionites ;  so  that,  if  we  conlSne 
ourselves  to  the  authority  of  Irenseus,  we  can  only  say  that 
in  addition  to  these  heretics  there  were  others  who,  for 
dogmatic  reasons,  did  not  receive  the  Gospel,  and  if  we  follow 
the  prevalent  conjecture,  that  they  were  influenced  by  reaction 
against  Montamst  excesses.  Mr  C.  H.  Turner,  following 
older  authorities,  believes,  on  the  contrary,  that  they  were  an 
offshoot  of  the  Montanists,  who  rejected  the  Fourth  Gospel 

1  Article  on  '^  The  Fourth  Gospel,"  in  the  Contemporary  Review^  Sept 
1891,  p.  415  ««. 
"  ui.  xi.  9. 
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because  the  Paraclete  was  promised  to  the  Apostles.  This  view 
has  the  advantage  of  enabling  us  to  accept  the  existing 
reading  of  IrensBus>  "  pseudoprophetsB  quidem  esse  volunt."^ 
In  either  case  this  goes  a  very  little  way  towards  proving  that 
the  Gospel  was  not  generally  acknowledged  by  the  Church. 

We  must  turn,  then,  to  Epiphanius,  who  gives  a  long  and 
rambling  account  of  some  very  indefinite  persons,  whom, 
perhaps  borrowing  from  Hippolytus,^  he  nicknames  Alogi,* 
and  who  are  frequently  identified  with  the  obscure  heretics 
referred  to  by  Irenseus,  though  they  have  nothing  in  common 
except  their  rejection  of  the  Gospel*  But  here,  again,  we  are 
not  informed  that  these  men  were  a  party  in  the  Church.  On 
the  contrary,  they  are  placed  in  the  roll  of  heretics ;  they  are 
described  as  "entirely  strangers  to  the  preaching  of  the 
truth  " ;  *  and  their  doctrine  is  stigmatised  as  "  heresy."  ^  The 
only  discoverable  ground  for  Schiirer's  assertion  is  that 
Epiphanius  once  remarks,  "for  they  themselves  appear  to 
believe  as  we  do."  ^  But  the  very  form  of  this  sentence  shows 
that  he  did  not  regard  them  as  a  party  in  the  Church ;  for 
clearly  "we"  are  the  Catholics,  from  whom  "they"  are 
distinguished.    It  is  apparent  also  from  the  context  that  only 

1  See  the  careful  note  in  the  JownuU  of  Theological  Studies,  iii.  p.  116. 
The  point  is  not  important  for  our  present  inquiry. 

'  This  was  suggested  by  Lightfoot,  Apostolic  Fathers^  Part  I.,  voL  iL 
P-394. 

8  HCBT,,  li 

^  Bousset,  indeed,  says  that  Epiphanius  treats  the  Alogi  as  opponents  of 
the  Spirit  and  deniers  of  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit  in  the  Church  (Meyer's 
Kom.  Offenbar,,  p.  17).  There  is  no  reference  in  support  of  this  statement^ 
and  I  can  find  nothing  to  justify  it.  They  are,  it  is  true,  charged  with 
**  not  having  received  the  Holy  Spirit "  (§  35) ;  but  thia  refers  only  to 
their  rejection  of  parts  of  the  Scriptures :  "  they  waged  war  against  the 
words  spoken  by  the  Spirit''  There  is  no  suggestion  that  they  rejected 
the  Gospel  because  it  seemed  to  fovour  Montanist  claims. 

•§3.  ^  •§§i,3,33,3S- 

'  AoKovfft  yhp  abrol  r&  l<ra  ^/Up  wurrt^tPf  §  4. 
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one  doctrine  is  in  question:  these  heretics  agreed  with  the 
Church  about  the  person  of  Christ,  in  opposition  to  Cerinthus. 
We  must  add  that  Philaster,  evidently  describing  the  same 
people,  calls  them  ''  heretics/'  and  says  that  they  **  remain  in 
heresy."  ^  The  foundation,  then,  of  Schurer's  argument  turns 
out  to  be  little  better  than  a  quicksand. 

Nevertheless,  these  Alogi  are  very  interesting,  and  it  is  a 
pity  Epiphanius  has  not  spared  some  of  his  abuse  in 
order  to  give  us  more  exact  information.  A  brief  abstract 
of  his  account  may  enable  the  reader  to  form  a  just  estimate 
of  their  importance.  In  the  opening  section  he  says  that  this 
heresy  arose  after  the  Cataphrygians,  Quartodecimans,  and 
others.  He  proposes  to  call  them  Alogi,  as  rejecting  the 
books  of  John,  and  therefore  the  Logos  which  was  preached 
by  John.  He  says,  "they  receive  neither  the  (Jospel  of 
John  nor  his  Apocalypse.  And  if,  indeed,  they  received  the 
Gospel,  but  rejected  the  Apocalypse,  we  should  say,  do  they 
then  do  this  in  accordance  with  exact  investigation,  not  re- 
ceiving an  apocryphal  book  on  account  of  the  things  said 
deeply  and  darkly  in  the  Apocalypse  ? "  But  since  they  "  do 
not  receive  the  books  preached  by  the  holy  John,"  they 
answer  to  his  description  of  the  antichrist  in  the  Catholic 
Epistlea^  They  are,  however,  "ashamed  to  contradict  the 
holy  John,  because  they  know  that  he  also  was  in  the 
number  of  the  Apostles,  and  beloved  by  the  Lord."  They 
therefore  endeavour  to  overthrow  his  writings  in  a  different 
way ;  "  for  they  say  that  they  are  not  [works]  of  John,  but 
of  Cerinthus ;  and  they  affirm  that  they  are  not  worthy  [to 
be]  in  the  Church."*  This  opinion  proves  that  they  under- 
stand neither  what  they  say  nor  whereof  they  affirm.    "  For 

1  Hm^  quoted  by  Charteris,  CanonicUyy  p.  438.  '  §  3- 

>  §  3.    It  is  worth  noticing  that  they  thus  ascribe  the  Qospel  and  the 
Apocalypse  to  the  same  author. 

22 
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how  shall  the  things  spoken  against  Cerinthus  be  [works]  of 

Cerinthus?"     For  Cerinthus  thought  that  Christ  was    of 

recent  date  and  a  mere  man>  but  John  preached  the  Logos 

as  eternal,  and  come   from  heaven,  and  made  flesh.    This 

proves  their  folly;  "for  they  themselves  seem  to  believe  as 

we  do,"  though  they  do  not    hold    the    certainty    of    the 

preaching  administered  to  us  through  the  holy  John.    For 

they  affirm  "that  his  books  do  not  agree  with  the  rest  of 

the  apostles ;  and  they  seem  further  to  attack  the  holy  and 

inspired  teaching.    And  what,  he  says,  did  he  say  ?    That  in 

the  beginning  was  the  Word,"  etc.     Next  follows  a  reference 

to  the  earlier  part  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  down  to  the  marriage 

in  Cana.    "  And  the  other  evangelists  affirm  that  he  spent  forty 

days  in  the  desert,  being  tempted  by  the  devil,  and  then 

having  returned  and  received  the    disciples."      Epiphanius 

explains  that  John  discloses  some  things  omitted  by  the 

others,  and  that  the  others  do  not  begin  from  the  very  series 

of  events.^    Then  follow  remarks  upon  the  other  evangelists, 

and  their  mode  of  beginning.    The  objection  of  the  Alogi 

proceeds  thus : — "  But  the  Gospel  in  the  name  of  John,  they 

affijrm,  speaks  falsely ;  for  after  saying  that  the  Word  became 

flesh,  and  tabernacled  among  us,  and  a  few  other  things, 

immediately  it  says  that  a  marriage  took  place  in  Cana  of 

Galilee."'    Epiphanius  replies  that  according  to  John  Jesus 

returned  again  to  the  Baptist  after  the  temptation,  but  that 

the  evangelist  passed  by  the  things  related  by  Matthew. 

"But  they  say  that  the  Gospel  according  to  John,  since  it 

did  not  state  the  same  things,  is  uncanonical,  and  that  they 

themselves  do  not  receive  it."    Further  on  are  the  words : — 

**  But  again  the  same  persons  accuse  the  holy  evangelist,  or 

rather  the  same  Gospel ;  because,  he  says,  John  spoke  about 

two  passovers  [saying]  that  the  Saviour  had  celebrated  them, 

*  §  4.  «  §  18. 
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but  the  other  evangelists  about  one  passover."  ^  Epiphanius 
is  ready  with  his  reply,  and  declares  that  there  were  three 
passovera 

We  must  notice  one  of  the  arguments  of  the  Alogi  against 
the  Apocalypse,  because  it  seems  to  fix  the  date  of  the  persons 
whom  Epiphanius  is  refuting.  Some  of  these  Alogi  raised  the 
objection  that  there  was  a  letter  to  the  angel  of  the  church 
at  Thyatira,  whereas  there  was  no  church  of  Christians  in 
that  place.  Epiphanius  replies,  "if  they  say,  there  is  not 
now  a  church  at  Thyatira  they  show  that  John  prophesied." 
For  as  they  themselves  and  the  Cataphrygians  dwelt  there, 
and  had  brought  over  the  whole  city  to  their  heresy,  there 
was  no  Church ;  "  but  now,"  he  continues,  "  on  account  of  the 
Lord,  in  the  present  time,  after  a  period  of  one  hundred  and 
twelve  years,  the  Church  exists  and  increases,  and  there  are 
some  others  there.  But  then  the  whole  Church  was  emptied 
into  that  according  to  the  Phrygians."  This  fusing  of  the 
Church  in  the  heresy  of  the  Cataphrygians,  which  took 
place  ninety-three  years  after  the  ascension,  was  foretold 
in  the  words,  "but  I  have  against  thee,  that  thou 
sufferest  the  woman  Jezebel  to  deceive  my  servants, 
saying  that  she  herself  is  a  prophetess,  teaching  to  eat 
things  sacrificed  to  idols,  and  to  commit  fornication."' 
Apparently  there  was  no  evidence  that  the  Alogi  rejected 
the  Epistles  of  John;  for  Epiphanius  mentions  their 
doing  so  only  as  an  inference, — "but  perhaps  also  the 
Epistles,  for  these  also  agree  with  the  Qospel  and  the 
Apocalypse."* 

Prom  the  foregoing  summary  we  learn  that  the  Alogi  lived 

at  Thyatira ;  and  this  fact  is  in  agreement  with  the  conjecture 

that   the    heretics  mentioned  by  Irenseus  were  moved  by 

opposition  to  Montanism.    It  does  not,  however,  favour  the 

^  §  22.  «  §  33.  '  §  34. 
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suggestion  that  Epiphanius  has  in  mind  the  Roman  Presbyter 
Gains,  although  he  may  avail  himself  of  the  reply  of 
EUppolytus  to  that  writer.^  In  the  same  passage  he  plaees 
them  one  hundred  and  twelve  years  before  the  time  when  he 
was  writing,  and  we  thus  arrive  at  the  year  263.  It  may  be 
that  we  can  place  no  reliance  upon  this  date^;  but  the 
acceptance  of  it  suggests  some  interesting  pointa  Dionysius 
of  Alexandria  states  that  some  before  his  time  entirely 
rejected  the  Apocalypse,  and  ascribed  it  to  Cerinthus.'  Now, 
Epiphanius  tells  us  that  the  Alogi  said  that  the  Goq)el  and 
Apocalypse  were  works,  not  of  John,  but  of  Cerinthus.  In 
respect  to  the  Apocalypse  this  suggestion  had  at  least  a  show 
of  reason,  being  supported  by  the  millennarian  doctrine  of 
that  work;  but  if  it  was  really  extended  to  the  Gospel,  it 
must  have  been  by  men  who  were  ignorant  of  the  teaching 
of  Cerinthus,  and  took  it  for  granted  that  if  both  books  were 
forgeries  they  both  proceeded  from  the  same  pen.  I  cannot 
help  suspecting,  however,  that  Epiphanius  has  himself  ex- 
tended to  the  Gospel  what  was  said  only  of  the  Apocalypse. 
IrensBUS  says  nothing,  of  the  rejection  of  the  Apocalypse, 
though  he  goes  out  of  his  way  to  mention  Paul;  and 
accordingly,  if  the  same  men  really  rejected  both  books,  this 
was  probably  a  later  development.  Again,  IrensBus  refers 
only  to  a  dogmatic  objection,  whereas  Epiphanius  refers  only 

1  See  a  paper  by  Dr  J.  Bendel  Harris,  which  was  read  before  the  Society 
of  Historical  Theol(^  in  Oxford,  and  afterwards  printed  in  Hemuu  in 
Arcadia  and  other  Essays^  1896. 

'  There  are  some  signs  of  conftision,  either  in  the  mind  of  Epiphanins 
himself,  or  on  the  part  of  his  transcribers.  It  is  dear  by  the  position 
which  he  assigns  to  the  Alogi  that  he  considers  them  as  belonging  to  the 
second  century  ;  and  this  view  is  confirmed  by  the  following  remark  upon 
Theodotus  at  the  opening  of  liv., — iarStnrwr/ia  Mipx'*^  ^'^  '^^  vp^tt^nt^pns 
iK6yov  alp^<re«f,  ic.r.x.  For  the  possible  connection  of  this  puzzling  date 
with  Hippolytus,  see  Bousset  in  Meyer's  Kom.^  Offinbarwig,  p.  17,  Anm.  i. 

s  Eusebius,  H.  E,^  vii.  25. 
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to  critical  objections.  Can  it  be  that  Epiphanius  really  quotes 
from  a  work  published  in  263,  and  that  the  author  imitated 
Dionysius^  in  his  critical  treatment  of  the  Apocalypse,  by 
finding  critical  reasons  for  an  opinion  which  was  previously 
entertained  upon  dogmatic  groimds  ?  We  cannot  venture  to 
answer  these  questions  with  any  confidence.  Three  facts, 
however,  may  be  safely  asserted.  First,  there  were  men 
(I  judge  that  they  were  very  few,  from  the  scanty  notices 
that  have  reached  us^)  who  challenged  the  Gk)spel  both  for 
doctrinal  and  critical  reasons,  and  hence  it  appears  that  the 
Church  was  not  allowed  to  accept  the  book  in  absolute  blind- 
nesa  Secondly,  Irenseus,  who  was  in  living  contact  with 
early  tradition,  and  might,  if  he  had  thought  proper,  have 
told  us  a  great  decJ  that  he  has  left  unsaid,  is  content  to 
notice  the  fact  of  rejection,  and  does  not  think  it  worth 
discussing;  whereas,  Epiphanius  thinks  that  jthe  critical 
arguments  require  an  elaborate  reply.  Thirdly,  there  is  not 
a  trace  of  any  argument  based  on  historical  groimds,  nor  is 
the  traditional  date  of  the  Gk)6pel  in  any  way  impugned. 
Surely,  if  the  Qoepel  had  been  before  the  public  for  only  a 
few  years,  the  assailants  would  have  taken  advantage  of  this 
most  damaging  fact,  and  we  should  have  had  some  sort  of 
reply. 

In  order  to  assist  our  judgment  of  the  general  value  of  this 
testimony,  it  should  be  observed  that  a  very  large  part  of  the 
section  is  only  indirectly  connected  with  the  AlogL  It  is,  in 
&ust,  to  a  great  extent  a  treatise  on  the  harmony  of  the 
Oospels,  which  even  has  reference  to  the  objections  of  "  certain 
of  the  Greek  philosophers,"  Porphyry  and  Celsus  being  men- 

1  Died  264  A.i>. 

*  Here  the  silence  of  EoBebios  is  certainly  significant  He  places  the 
Qoqiel  without  hesitation  ip  6fAo\oy9v/i4wots,  describes  it  as  tm  6wh  r^ 
•^porbr  ZuyptKriUvw  iiac\fi<rUus,  and  couples  it  with  the  Fiist  Epistle  as 
vapd  re  roif  vvr  icol  rois  Ir'  dpx<^o<'  ^n/i^lx^ieros*     H.  E,^  iiL  24,  25. 
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tioned  by  name.^  It  is  totally  devoid  of  historical  details,  if 
we  except  the  vagae  and  confused  reference  to  Thyatira  and 
the  date.  In  the  passages  where  the  arguments  of  others  seem 
to  be  really  adduced,  there  is  no  reference  to  the  authorship  of 
the  Gfospel.  In  the  CJommentary  of  Bar-Salibi  on  the  Gk)spel 
of  John  we  are  told  that  a  certain  heretic  "blames  John, 
because  he  was  not  in  agreement  with  his  companions/'  and 
that  Hippolytus  repliea*  This  mode  of  statement  seems  to 
show  that  the  heretic  in  question  did  not  deny  the  Johannine 
authorship  of  the  Gospel,  though  he  questioned  its  accuracy. 
Such  a  view  was  as  likely  as  an  attack  on  its  genuineness  to 
call  forth  a  defence  from  Hippolytus.  From  these  facts  one 
is  almost  inclined  to  suspect,  in  the  absence  of  any  better 
testimony,  that  this  heresy  first  assumed  distinct  shape  in 
Epiphanius'  own  mind,  and  that  his  ideas  respecting  it  may 
have  been  mainly  founded  on  the  testimony  of  Irenseus  that 
some  heretics  rejected  the  Fourth  Gospel,  and  of  Dionysius  of 
Alexandria  that  some  persons,  apparently  orthodox,  ascribed  the 
Apocalypse  to  Cerinthus,  and  on  the  knowledge  acquired  in  his 
own  general  reading  that  various  writers,  heathen  philosophers, 
the  Presbyter  Gains,  and  perhaps  others,  objected  to  the  credi- 
bility of  the  Gospels  on  the  ground  of  their  inconsistent  state- 
ments. That  any  sect  was  so  completely  composed  of  oXoyoi, 
men  without  reason,as  to  ascribe  theFourth  Gospel  to  Cerinthus, 
is  almost  as  incredible  as  the  fact  which  he  attests  on  his  persooial 
knowledge,^  that  the  water  in  the  fountain  at  Cibyre  in  Caria 
was  in  the  habit  of  turning  into  wine  at  the  hour  when  the 
miracle  was  wrought  at  Cana,  e«V  /JLaprupiov  Tot9  airi<rTov(np* 

1  §  8.  There  seems  to  be  no  reason  for  supposing  that  these  phHosophers 
questioned  the  authorship  of  the  Gospel.  See  Ltlcke,  i.  pp.  69  aq.  and  79. 
Thej  would  naturally  dwell  on  its  inconsistency  with  the  Synoptics. 
Amelius,  a  contemporary  of  Porphyry,  describes  the  author  as  fidp0ap9w^ 
but  does  not  name  him  (Euseb.,  Prwp.  Evan,,  xi.  18). 

«  See  Dr  J.  R.  Harris,  U  »  §  3a 
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I  am  unable,  therefore,  to  attach  much  importance  to  these 
obscure  heretics ;  but  sb  f ar  as  our  information  can  be  relied 
upon,  it  renders  more  impressive  the  universal  consensus  as  to 
the  early  date  of  the  Gk)6pel,  and  the  all  but  universal  con- 
sensus as  to  its  authorship. 

One  other  heresy  calls  for  a  moment's  attention.  So  much 
importance  has  been  attached  to  the  Docetic  Acts  of  John  in 
recent  discussions  that  it  is  necessary  to  notice  them,  though, 
as  I  do  not  think  they  contain  a  solution  of  our  problem,  our 
notice  must  be  brief.  In  1896  Corssen  published  a  very  able 
article  on  "  Monarchianische  Prologe  zu  den  vier  Evangelien," 
in  the  Texte  und  Untersuchvmgeny  volume  xv.  In  the  course 
of  this  he  speaks  of  the  Acts  of  John,  ascribed  to  Leucius 
Charinu&  From  the  fragments  known  at  that  time  it  was 
apparent  that  this  was  a  Docetic  work.  Corssen  points  out 
that  our  Gospel  puts  into  the  mouth  of  the  Apostle  John  a 
sharp  protest  against  the  doctrine  delivered  by  the  same 
Apostle  in  the  Acts.  While  the  Gospel  thus  deliberately 
contradicts  the  teaching  of  the  Acts,  the  Acts  on  their  side 
betray  no  acquaiatance  with  an  exposition  contrary  to  their 
own.  Hence  it  appears  certain  that  the  author  of  the  Gospel 
was  acquainted,  if  not  with  the  work  of  Leucius  himself,  at 
least  with  the  traditions  which  Leucius  had  not  indeed 
created,  but  only  thrown  into  literary  form.  This  being  the 
relation  between  the  Evangelist  John  and  the  John  of  the 
Acts,  we  can  understand  why  the  author  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel  came  to  ascribe  his  book  to  the  Apostle.^  The  next 
year  Dr  M.  R.  James  was  able  to  publish  from  a  Vienna 
manuscript  an  important  portion  of  the  Acts  of  John, 
including  the  Docetic  fragments  abready  known.*  In  an 
appended  essay  Dr  James  argues  with  great  force  against 
Corssen's  view,  and  maintains  that  Leucius  was  acquainted 
1  p.  131.  «  TexU  and  Studieiy  1897. 
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with  the  Johannine  writings,  and  evaded  their  authority 
by  the  supposition  that  "St  John  wrote  for  the  multitude 
certain  comparatively  plain  and  easy  episodes  in  the  life  of 
the  Lord:  but  that  to  the  inner  circle  of  the  faithful  his 
teaching  was  widely  different."^  To  this  view  Hilgenfeld 
replied  in  an  elaborate  article  on  '*  Der  gnoatiache  vmd  der 
kcmomache  Johomnea  iiber  das  Leben  Jeaiu."  ^  He  endeavours 
to  show  that  the  apparent  references  to  the  (Jospel  are  either 
delusive  or  interpolated,  and  points  out  that  the  accounts  of 
the  calling  of  the  Apostles,  and  of  the  closing  scenes  of  Christ's 
life,  are  quite  unlike  those  of  the  Evangelist.  On  whichever 
side  we  may  think  the  probability  lies,  the  question  is  one 
which  admits  of  no  absolute  decision.  We  learn  from  Hippo- 
lytus^  that  at  least  one  Docetist  appealed  to  the  authority  of 
the  Fourth  Gospel ;  but  the  writer  of  the  apocryphal  Acts,  if 
he  wished  to  contradict  the  dear  teaching  of  the  Gk)spel,  would 
naturally  show  scant  respect  for  its  narrative,  and  yet  might 
not  wish  formally  to  enter  into  a  polemic  against  it.  Accord- 
iiigly>  while  the  evidence  that  he  knew  the  (Jospel  may  be 
regarded  as  uncertain,  the  evidence  of  his  ignorance  of  it  is 
equally  iuconclusive.^    On  the  other  hand,  while  the  Evangelist 

^  P.  149.  The  text  in  ite  completest  form  appeared  in  1898,  under  the 
editorship  of  Max.  Bonnet,  in  Acta  Apott.  Apoe.^  ed.  Lipsius  et  Bonnet 

'  Zeitschr.f.  wiss,  Theol.^  190a 

•  Bef.  omn,  Hcer.^  viiL  10. 

^  I  do  not  remember  noticing  in  the  diacnsaion  what  seems  an  obyioos 
reference  to  the  composition  of  the  Gkrapel  in  the  part  published  by 
Tischendorf  in  185 1.  After  speaking  of  the  Apocalypse,  and  John's 
return  to  Epheeus,  the  writer  describes  him  as  iarofuniifiowt6mw  Z^a  6  idpios 
o^roif  Ixeycir  (Tisch.,  p.  272  ;  Bonnet,  p.  160).  It  is  possible  that  this  is  not 
part  of  the  original  text,  for  Bonnet  gives  reasons  for  thinking  that  the 
whole  narrative  of  the  Roman  journey  has  been  retouched  by  a  later  hand 
(p.  xxviii).  Liechtenhan  assumes,  as  though  it  were  beyond  question, 
that  the  writer  of  the  Acts  was  acquainted  with  the  Gk)spel  (see  his  article, 
^  Die  pseudepigraphe  Litteratur  der  Qnostiker,''  in  the  ZeiL  /.  fMut  fFut., 
1902,  pp.  229  «g.).  And  Carl  Schmidt,  the  most  recent  investigator,  thinks 
that  the  dominant  critical  opinion  has  established  the  thesis  that  the 
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confessedly  rebuked  Docetic  errors,  I  do  not  know  that  there 
is  a  particle  of  evidence  that  he  was  acquainted  with  the  work 
of  Leuciua  That  work  contains  some  of  the  essential  ideas 
of  Valentinianism,  and  must  be  put  as  late  as  the  rise  of  the 
great  Gnostic  systems,  when  we  have  seen  reason  to  believe 
that  the  Qospel  was  already  in  existence.  That  Docetism  in 
some  form  was  an  early  and  widespread  error  there  can  be 
no  doubt ;  but  even  Ignatius  attacks  it  much  more  explicitly 
and  emphatically  than  i  John.^  i  John,  warning  the  readers 
that  the  spirit  of  antichrist  is  already  in  the  world,*  seems  to 
indicate  an  incipient  stage  of  error,  whereas  in  Leudus  it  is 
developed  in  all  its  monstrous  absurdity,  and  introduced  into 
a  fictitious  narrative  which  can  hardly  have  been  invented  till 
long  after  the  Apostle's  death.  I  do  not  think,  therefore,  that 
the  Acts  of  John  throw  any  real  light  upon  our  problem. 
These  relics  of  an  obscure  past  naturally  awaken  interest; 
but  the  chief  feeling  which  they  kindle  in  my  own  mind  is 
one  of  gratitude  to  the  authorities  of  the  early  Church  for 
having  saved  Christianity  from  rotting  away  in  such  a  heap 
of  abject  rubbish. 

author  of  the  Acts  knew  the  Qospel  and  the  other  Johannine  writmgs,  and 
made  abundant  use  of  them  (^'Die  alten  Petrosakten  im  Znsammenhang 
der  apokiyphen  AposteUitterator,"  in  TioAe  und  Unten.,  N.  F^  ix.  i, 
1903,  p.  26). 

^  See  Ad,  TraHy  especially  iz.  and  x.,  and  Ad.  Smynky  i-y. 

«iT.  > 
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CHAPTER  Xn 

RESULTS  OF  THE  EXTERNAL  EVIDENCE 

We  have  now  reached  the  end  of  onr  inquiry  into  the  external 
evidence.  It  is  difficult  to  sum  up  in  a  few  telling  and 
decisive  lines  the  results  of  a  prolonged  investigation,  which 
has  involved,  at  almost  every  step,  the  consideration  of  a 
number  of  details,  and  the  balancing  of  delicate  probabilitiea 
These  things  do  not  strike  the  imagination,  or  furnish  suit- 
able materials  for  a  brilliant  picture,  which,  by  possessing 
clearness  of  outline  and  the  symmetry  of  an  artistic  com- 
position, may  captivate  the  reason.  The  impressions  which 
they  have  made  have  not  been  driven  in  with  the  triumphant 
force  of  an  advocate's  plea;  and  it  is  easy,  if  we  are  so 
inclined,  to  allow  these  impressions  to  fade  away  one  by  one, 
and  tell  ourselves  that  the  external  evidence  after  all  amounts 
to  very  little.  Thus  SchUrer  says  that  "the  only  external 
evidence  of  any  importance  is  that  of  Irenseus,"^  and  tries 
to  show  that  that  practically  amounts  to  nothing.  Now  I 
think  we  deceive  ourselves  as  to  the  force  of  evidence  by 
forgetting  its  cumulative  character.  Some  critics  dismiss 
this,  that,  and  the  other  piece  of  evidence  as  not  even  worth 
examining,  because  it  is  confessedly  not  conclusive.  But 
supposing  we  have  several  independent  arguments  in  support 
of  a  certain  conclusion,  and  that  each  of  these  argumenta 
^  Oontemporairy  Review^  September  1891,  p.  413. 
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taken  by  itself  is  very  doubtful,  yet  their  combined  force 
might  amount  to  a  high  degree  of  probability.  To  make 
this  plain,  let  us  reduce  it  to  numbers.  Let  us  call  certainty 
one,  and  let  us  have  five  arguments  in  support  of  a  certain 
conclusion,  of  such  a  kind  that  each  establishes  a  probability 
amounting  to  only  one  half.  Then,  if  we  take  only  one 
argument,  while  the  positive  evidence  points  to  the  conclusion, 
the  chances  of  some  unknown  error  will  amount  to  one  half, 
and  we  must  say  that  it  is  a  toss  up  whether  the  thing  is  so 
or  not.  But  the  chances  of  error  in  all  five  would  be,  not  ^, 
^^^  sW '  ^  other  words,  five  independent  pieces  of  evidence, 
each  of  which  alone  would  leave  us  in  a  state  of  complete 
indecision,  would  establish  a  probability  which,  in  all  practical 
affairs,  would  at  once  control  our  judgment.  Now,  in  the 
case  of  the  Gk)spel,  I  do  not  think  that  the  items  of  evidence 
are  in  this  state  of  equilibrium.  We  cannot  of  course  reduce 
such  things  to  exact  numerical  values;  but,  so  far  as  I  am 
able  to  judge,  the  evidence  has  usually  preponderated  over 
the  chances  of  error,  and  in  some  cases  decidedly  so,  and  thus 
the  combined  force  of  the  several  arguments  establishes  a 
very  high  degree  of  probability.  We  must  remember,  too, 
that  within  the  domain  of  external  evidence  this  probability 
is  opposed,  not  by  a  counter  probability,  but  by  mere  chances 
of  error.  Li  regard  to  the  early  use  of  the  Gospel  there  is 
no  .opposing  testimony;  and  the  attack  is  engaged,  not  in 
confronting  the  witnesses  with  others  who  give  a  different 
report  and  are  supposed  to  be  more  trustworthy,  but  in 
showing  that  the  witnesses  are  good  for  nothing.  The  only 
semblance  of  adverse  evidence  is  of  a  negative  kind,  and 
rests  on  the  absence  of  allusions  to  the  Gospel  in  some  of 
the  scanty  literature  which  has  reached  us  from  a  very  early 
time.  I  believe,  therefore,  that  the  concurrent  evidence 
which  we  have  reviewed,  even  if  in  its  separate  details  it  may 
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be  thought  inconclusiye,  yet  in  combination  presents  a 
probability  of  such  a  cogent  character  that  it  can  be  set 
aside  only  by  an  arbitrary  exercise  of  judgment,  a  judgment 
influenced  by  considerations  lying  outside  the  proper  field 
of  inquiry. 

We  must,  however,  distinguish  two  points  in  the  con- 
clusion which  we  have  reached,  for  they  possess  different 
degrees  of  probability.  First,  the  attestation  is  perfectly 
unanimous  in  favour  of  the  early  date  of  the  Gospel,  for  in 
this  even  the  dubious  Alogi  are  supporters  of  the  Catholic 
view.  Moreover  the  date  can  be  much  more  strongly 
guaranteed  than  the  authorship  of  a  book  by  a  testimony 
given  eighty  or  ninety  years  after  the  alleged  time  of  com- 
position. No  one  can  bear  direct  testimony  to  the  authorship 
of  a  book  except  one  who  has  seen  it  written ;  but  every  one 
can  tell  whether  he  read  a  book  when  he  was  young  or  not, 
and  can  often  say  whether  it  came  into  his  hands  as  a  work 
which  had  been  long  in  use.  Accordingly,  when  several  men 
agree  in  treating  a  book  as  written  long  before  they  were 
bom,  it  is  exceedingly  imlikely  that  they  are  mistaken.  In 
such  things  there  is  a  widespread  and  continuous  tradition, 
which  experience  teaches  us  to  trust.  Critics  speak  of 
IrensBUS  as  though  he  had  fallen  out  of  the  moon,  paid  two 
or  three  visits  to  Polycarp's  lecture-room,  and  never  known 
any  one  else.  In  fact,  he  must  have  known  all  sorts  of  men, 
of  all  ages,  both  in  the  east  and  the  west,  and  among  others 
his  venerable  predecessor  Pothinus,  who  was  upwards  of 
ninety  at  the  time  of  his  death.^  He  must  have  had  numerous 
links  with  the  early  part  of  the  century,  and  he  must  have 
known  perfectly  well  whether  the  Qospel  was  older  than 
himself  or  not.  I  think,  therefore,  that  the  universal  testi- 
mony, combined  with  the  direct  indications  which  we  have 
^  Letter  from  Lyons  and  Yienne,  fioBebiuB,  H.  B^  y.  i. 
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found  of  the  early  use  of  the  Gospel,  ought  to  satisfy  us  upon 
this  point,  unless  very  convincing  evidence  can  be  produced 
on  the  other  side. 

But  the  second  point;  that  the  Apostle  John  was  the  author, 
can  hardly  claim  the  same  degree  of  confidence.  The 
testimony  is  not  quite  so  unanimous,  though  I  confess  I 
cannot  myself  take  the  Alogi  much  more  seriously  than  the 
attempt  in  our  own  time  to  prove  that  Bacon  was  the  author 
of  Shakespeare's  play&  But  though  the  attestation  is  thus 
nearly  the  same  as  in  the  previous  case,  the  thing  attested,  is 
in  a  very  different  position.  Though  our  witnesses,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Alogi,  agree  in  representing  John  as  the 
author,  none  could  assert  this  on  his  personal  knowledge.  All 
we  can  justly  say  is  that  the  work  was  almost  universally 
regarded  as  John's,  and  that  this  was  the  traditional  belief 
of  our  first  informants.  As  this  tradition  was  so  widely 
spread,  and  as  there  is  no  other  tradition,  I  think  we  are 
further  justified  in  concluding  that  the  Qospel  must  have 
been  received  as  John's  from  the  time  of  its  publication. 
But  if  it  was  issued  soon  after  the  Apostle's  death  by 
some  writer  who  chose  to  keep  himself  unknown,  and  on 
the  ground  either  of  its  own  title  or  of  internal  evidence,  was 
pronounced  to  be  John's,  and  generally  a>ccepted  as  such,  the 
phenomena  of  the  existing  attestation  would  be  sufficiently 
explained;  in  other  words,  we  have  no  testimony  which 
affords  us  any  security  against  an  error  of  this  kind. 
We  can  only  ask  whether  such  an  error  is  probable 
or  not. 

If  John  continued  till  the  end  of  his  life  to  labour  in 
Palestine,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  a  book  published 
far  away  from  the  circle  of  his  immediate  disciples  came  to 
be  ascribed  to  him.  An  English  book  published  in  London 
would  not  be  easily  attributed  to  a  German  who  had  lived 
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and  died  in  Hanover ;  and  a  Greek  book  published  in  Ephesus 
or  Alexandria  would  not  be  ascribed  to  an  Aramaic  speaking 
Jew  who  had  lived  and  died  in  Palestine.  But  supposing  so 
singular  a  blunder  had  been  made,  the  Apostle's  disciples 
would  have  protested,  for  they  at  least  would  have  kno¥m 
that  this  foreign  composition  was  not  the  work  of  their 
master;  and  accordingly,  if  the  Johannine  authorship 
obtained  credence  at  all,  it  would  at  least  have  been  a  matter 
of  dispute  from  the  first.  But  if  the  Apostle  really  resided  in 
the  country  where  the  Gospel  was  published,  the  case  is  not 
much  better.  It  is  asserted  that  the  style  and  doctrine  of  the 
work  are  quite  irreconcilable  with  the  views  and  education 
of  the  Apostle  John,  Schlirer  apparently  regarding  this  as  the 
only  solid  argument  which  is  left  against  the  Johannine 
authorship.  If  this  be  true,  it  must  have  been  far  more 
obviously  so  at  the  time  of  publication  than  it  is  now ;  and 
the  disciples,  including  Polycarp,  would  have  indignantly 
protested  against  this  attempt  to  misrepresent  their  teacher. 
But  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  Gospel  was  such  a  one  as  the 
Apostle  might  have  been  expected  to  write,  and  simply  put  on 
paper  the  old  familiar  lines  of  his  teaching,  then  it  might  have 
been  accepted  as  "  the  Gospel  according  to  John,"  even  if  not 
actually  written  by  him.  Such  an  hypothesis  reduces  the 
question  of  immediate  authorship  to  one  of  subordinate 
importance ;  but  even  in  this  case  the  false  ascription  does  not 
seem  very  likely.  The  writer  would  have  been  known,  and 
got  credit  for  his  good  intentions,  while  any  deficiency  could 
have  been  ascribed  to  him  instead  of  the  Apostle ;  just  as  our 
Second  Gospel  has  been  assigned  to  Mark,  and  not  to  Peter, 
the  substance  of  whose  teaching  it  weus  supposed  to  have 
preserved.  Or  if  the  author  succeeded  in  hiding  his  identity, 
still  the  numerous  friends  of  John  must  have  known  pretty 
well  whether  lie  had  written  a  Gospel  or  not,  and  the  work 
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would  have  come  down  to  us  with  some  marks  of  doubt 
attaching  to  its  origin. 

On  the  whole,  then,  I  cannot  but  think  that  the  external 
evidence  of  Johannine  authorship  possesses  great  weight,  and, 
if  it  stood  alone,  would  entitle  the  traditional  view  to  our 
acc^tance.  We  must  now  direct  our  attention  to  the  internal 
evidence,  and  see  whether  it  strengthens  or  invalidates  the 
conclusion  we  have  reached. 
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INTERNAL  EVIDENCE  IN  FAVOUR  OF  THE 
TRADITIONAL  VIEW 


CHAPTER  I 

THE  AUTHOR  AN  ARAMAIG-SPEAEIKG  JEW 

The  internal  evidence  of  the  anthorship  of  the  Fourth  Gbspel 
has  been  examined  with  such  care  and  completeness,  especially 
by  English  writers,  that  I  cannot  hope  to  contribute  any 
fresh  material  to  the  subject ;  nevertheless,  it  is  necessary  for 
me  to  give  a  rapid  survey  and  judgment  of  the  several  lines 
of  argument.^  Our  object  is  to  ascertain  how  iar  the 
indications  in  the  book  itself  support  or  are  consistent  with 
the  traditional  account  of  its  origin.  Do  these  make  it 
credible  or  incredible  that  it  was  written  late  in  the  first 
century,  by  a  Palestinian  Jew,  an  immediate  disciple  of 
Christ's,  after  a  residence  of  several  years  in  an  important 
Greek  city?  In  the  present  section  we  will  notice  the 
evidence  which  seems  to  favour  the  traditional  view,  re- 

1  For  farther  details  I  may  refer  to  the  late  Bishop  Weatcott^ 
IfUroduction^  Professor  Sanday's  Auihonhip  of  the  Fowih  Oospel^  and  three 
articles  by  the  late  Bishop  Lightfoot  in  the  Ikcpoiitor,  Fourth  Series, 
ToL  L,  1890. 
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serving  objections  for  connected  discussion  under  a  separate 
head. 

First,  then,  there  are  many  indications  that  the  writer  was 
a  Jew.  He  was  acquainted  with  Jewish  festivals;  and  not 
only  with  the  Passover,  which  is  mentioned  several  times,  and 
with  the  feast  of  tabernacles,^  but  with  the  less  known  feast 
of  lights,  described  as  to  iyKalvia?  which  was  instituted  by 
Judas  MaccabsBus  to  commemorate  the  purification  of  the 
temple  from  the  pollutions  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes.  The 
last  mentioned  was  celebrated  in  December;  and  the  writer 
casually  mentions  that  it  weus  winter  at  the  time.  He  was  also 
aware  that  the  last  was  ''the  great  day"  of  the  feast  of 
tabernacles,  and  in  the  words  which  he  ascribes  to  Christ  on 
this  occasion  he  seems  to  allude  to  the  libations  of  water 
from  the  Pool  of  Siloam.*  So  in  viii.  12,  in  the  words  "  I  am 
the  light  of  the  world  "  there  is  probably  an  allusion  to  the 
light  of  the  golden  candelabra  at  the  same  festival^  These 
candelabra  were  in  the  court  of  the  women.  The  author  does 
not  tell  us  this ;  but  he  says  that  Jesus  spoke  these  words  in 
the  treasury,*  and  the  treasury,  we  know,  was  in  the  court  of 
the  women.  The  libations  and  the  lights  symbolised  events 
in  the  journey  through  the  wilderness,  the  water  from  the 
rock  and  the  pillar  of  fire,  and  it  is  only  when  we  bear  this  in 
mind  that  the  full  force  of  Christ's  words  becomes  apparent. 
Now,  these  delicate  allusions,  which  we  have  to  interpret  by 
information  derived  from  other  sources,  seem  to  point  to  an 

*  vii.  2.  *  X.  22.  «  vii.  37,  38. 

*  The  Rev.  P.  M.  Strayer,  however,  would  transfer  i.  22  to  the 
beginning  of  chapter  viiL  (i.«.y  viii.  12,  according  to  the  genuine  teztX 
and  refer  this  and  the  two  following  chapters  to  the  Feast  of  Dedication. 
^ I  am  the  light  of  the  world"  connects  itself  more  naturally  with  this 
festival,  which  was  called  ^ra  (Josephus,  Ant.y  zn.  vii.  7).  See  a  note 
on  "Transpositions  of  Text  in  St  John's  Gospel,''  in  the  Journal  of 
Theological  Stud%e$,  ii.  pp.  137  sqq. 

*  viii.  20. 
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anthor  who  wrote  from  his  own  knowledge,  and  quite 
naturally  supplied  in  his  thought  what  was  wanting  to  his 
diction. 

He  is  familiar  with  other  Jewish  customs  and  modes  of 
thought.  He  knows  the  stress  which  was  laid  on  ceremonial 
purification,  and  some  of  the  practices  connected  with  it^ 
He  is  acquainted  with  the  hostility  between  the  Jews  and 
Samaritans,  and  with  their  rival  places  of  worship*;  with 
the  objection  which  was  felt  by  the  doctors  of  the  law  to 
conversation  with  a  woman  in  a  public  place  ^;  with  the 
importance  which  weus  attached  to  education  in  the  rab- 
binical schools^;  with  the  notion  that  bodily  affliction  was 
necessarily  the  result  of  sin.^  As  was  long  ago  observed  by 
Weizsacker,®  the  Gospel  is  dominated,  both  in  its  narrative 
and  conversations,  at  least  so  far  as  the  phraseology  is  con- 
cerned, not  by  the  Greek  doctrine  of  the  Logos,  but  by 
the  Jewish  expectation  of  the  Messiah.  This  characteristic 
appears  at  the  very  opening  of  the  history,  in  connection 
with  the  testimony  of  the  Baptist.^  Here  we  must  notice 
the  distinction  which  has  been  dwelt  upon  by  Idghtfoot® 
between  the  Messiah  and  "the  Prophet."®  The  expectation 
of  the  Prophet  was  founded  on  the  promise  in  Deuteronomy 
xviii.  IS,  "The  Lord  thy  God  will  raise  up  unto  thee  a  pro- 
phet from  the  midst  of  thee,  like  unto  me."  The  Christians 
referred  this  text  to  Christ  himself^®;  and  accordingly,  as 
Lightfoot  remarks,  "the  form  which  the  conception  takes" 
in  the  Gospel  "is  strictly  Jewish,  and  not  Christian,"  and 
could  hardly  have  been  adopted  by  a  Christian  writer  living 

1  ii  6 ;  iii  25  ;  xi.  55  ;  xviii  28  ;  xix.  31.  Mv.  9,  20  ;  viii  48. 

*  iv.  27.  *  vii,  15,  49.  fi  ix.  2. 

*  Untenuchtmgen  uber  die  evangdiiche  Oeschichte^  1864  (2nd  unaltered 
edition,  1892X  pp.  260  9qq. 

"f  i.  19  $qq.  «  Articles,  p.  84  tg. 

»  L  21,  25  ;  vi.  14  ;  vii.  40.  *®  Acts  iii  22.    See  also  vii.  37. 
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in  the  middle  of  the  second  century.  We  ought  to  add,  how- 
ever, that  the  Jewish  beKef  about  "the  Prophet"  is  rather 
obscure.  Our  author  is  aware  that  the  Samaritans  were  not 
without  the  expectation  of  the  Messiah.^  He  refers  to 
different  popular  opinions.  Some  thought  that  Jesus  could 
not  be  the  Christ,  because  they  knew  whence  he  was,^  and 
others  objected  that  the  Messiah  was  to  be  of  the  seed  of 
David,  and  from  Bethlehem,^  and  yet  others  that  the  Christ 
was  to  abide  for  ever,  whereas  Jesus  spoke  of  leaving  the 
earth.*  The  Scriptures  bore  witness  to  the  Messiah,  and 
Moses  wrote  about  him,^  and  Abraham  rejoiced  to  see  his 
day,^  and  Isaiah  saw  his  glory  and  spoke  of  him.*^  The  dis- 
course on  the  bread  of  life  is  connected  with  the  Jewish 
expectation  that  the  Messiah  would  produce  a  sign  similar 
to  the  bestowal  of  m€uma  in  the  wilderness.  This  is  not 
expressly  stated  in  the  Gk>spel;  but  our  knowledge  of  it  at 
once  explains  the  apparently  abrupt  language  of  the  people, 
"What  sign  doest  thou?  .  .  .  Our  fathers  did  eat  the 
manna."  ^  Now,  all  this  brings  us  back  into  Jewish  sur- 
roundings. We  are  not  in  the  midst  of  a  philosophical  school 
in  a  Greek  city,  but  the  most  universal  principles  are  dis- 
cussed in  their  relation  to  a  Jewish  audience,  and  in  their 
connection  with  Jewish  beliefs.  The  Logos-doctrine  is  indeed 
present,  as  it  were,  in  the  background  of  the  exposition,  and 
though  its  terminology  is  absent,  gives  their  meaning  to  the 
grandest  utterances ;  but  it  is  not  the  doctrine  of  Greek  phil- 
osophy ;  it  is  the  doctrine  of  the  proem,  which  treats  Jesus  as 
the  summing  up  and  realisation  of  the  divine  thought  for  the 
world.  All  this  seems  to  point  to  a  Jewish  author.  I  am 
not  sure,  however,  that  it  is  inconsistent  with  Gentile  author- 

1  iv.  25.  ^  vii.  27.  »  vii  42. 

*  xii.  34.  *  V.  39.  46.  «  viii.  56. 

xii.  41.  '  vi*  30  *?• 
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ship,  for  even  the  Grentile  Church  was  deeply  imbued  with 
Jewish  ideas;  and  a  Qentile  who,  like  Justin  Martyr,  was 
engaged  in  controversy  with  the  Jews,  would  naturally  know 
a  good  deal  about  the  nature  of  their  beliefs  and  their  mode 
of  argument. 

An  interesting  and  purely  incidental  agreement  with  histoiy 
has  been  pointed  out,  especially  by  Idghtf  oot,^  in  connection 
with  the  religious  sects.  The  Sadducees  are  not  mentioned 
in  the  Fourth  Gospel,  but  in  their  place  the  chief  priests 
appear.  Now,  at  this  time,  the  high  priests  belonged  to  the 
Sadducees,  so  that  the  apparent  deviation  from  the  other 
Gk)spels  is  only  verbal  Their  Sadducean  character  comes 
out  in  a  curious  and  undesigned  way.  We  learn  from 
Josephus^  that  the  Sadduceep  were  obliged  to  accede  to  the 
dictation  of  the  Pharisees,  because  otherwise  they  would  not 
have  been  tolerated  by  the  multitude.  Accordingly,  in  the 
Qospel,  the  Pharisees  take  the  initiative,  the  one  exception 
being  after  the  raising  of  Lazarus,  when  the  doctrine  of  the 
resurrection  was  in  question.  Josephus  elsewhere  remarks 
on  the  rudeness  of  the  Sadducees  both  to  one  another  and  to 
their  equals.*  Agreeably  to  this  representation,  Caiaphas 
bursts  out  with  the  words,  "  Ye  know  nothing  at  all,  and  do 
not  reflect."*  This  purely  incidental  correspondence  with 
the  facts  of  history  is  indicative  of  an  author  who  was 
familiar  with  the  circumstances  of  the  time  i%ad  place  about 
which  he  was  writing.  < 

Another  evidence  is  to  be  found  in  the  writ^er's  familiarity 
with  the  Old  Testament,  and  his  evident  asdription  to  it  of 
divine  authority.  "  Grace  and  truth  "  are  with  him,  no  doubt, 
antithetical  to  the  "  law,"  eu3  they  were  with » Paul ;  but  no 
sanction  is  given  to  the  Gnostic  rupture  of  ^historical  con- 

1  P.  86  tg.  «  AfU.,  znn.  i.  4. 

5  Bell,  Jud,f  n.  viii.  14.  *  xL  49.  ' 
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tinuity  between  the  old  and  the  new  covenants.  Christianity 
is  an  expression  of  the  highest  aspirations  of  Judaism,  and  a 
fulfihnent  of  its  propheciea^  This  relation  to  the  Old  Testa- 
ment is,  of  course,  what  we  should  expect  in  a  Jewish  writer ; 
but  I  do  not  think  it  is  incompatible  with  GJentile  authorship. 
The  Old  Testament  was  received  as  of  divine  authority  in 
the  Gentile  Church,  and  Jewish  modes  of  interpretation  were 
to  a  large  extent  adopted ;  and  it  is  quite  conceivable  that  a 
thoughtful  Greek  might  so  imbue  himself  with  Old  Testa- 
ment ideaa  as  to  exhibit  the  acquaintance  with  it  and  the 
respect  for  it  which  are  apparent  in  the  Fourth  Gospel. 
Justin  Martyr's  writings  alone  are  suflBcient  evidence  of  this. 
More  important,  I  think,  is  "  the  portraiture  of  the  people," 
which  is  described  %t  length  by  Westcott  * ;  for  this  would  be 
drawn  easily  and  truly  by  a  writer  who  had  lived  among  the 
circumstances,  whereas  the  information  would  not  be  easily 
acquired  by  an  historian  looking  back  upon  distant  events, 
and,  if  acquired,  would  not  be  presented  so  artlessly  and  in- 
cidentally as  to  be  often  overlooked  by  the  reader.  There 
is  the  multitude,  6  o-xKo^,  with  their  changeable  feelings  and 
convictions,  who  at  one  time  would  have  made  Jesus  king,  and 

^  See  especially  i  45,  iii  14,  v.  46,  vi.  45,  viL  37  (alluding  to  the  water 
from  the  rock),  viiL  12  (perhaps  allading  to  the  pillar  of  fire),  56,  x.  34  jg., 
xii.  14  49.,  37  49.,  xiii  18,  xv.  25,  xlx.  24,  28,  36  49.  See  these  treated 
more  at  length  in  Westcott^  IrUrodiicHony  p.  vii.  Also  Dr  August  Hermann 
Franke,  Das  aUe  Tegtament  bei  Johannes,  dn  BeUrag  smr  ErhUlrung  und 
Bewiheikmg  der  Johcmneischm  SchrifUn.  Qottingen,  1885.  There  is  a 
thoughtful  review  of  this  work  by  Schiirer  in  the  Theol,  LitenUurz,,  Jan.  9, 
1886.  He  thinks  the  author  has  made  a  most  serviceable  collection  of 
material,  but  is  so  strongly  prepossessed  in  the  apologetic  interest  as  to 
render  his  arguments  of  little  value.  In  denying  the  influence  of 
Hellenism  he  is  not  justified  by  the  evidence,  and  in  making  the 
Evangelist  place  the  old  and  the  new  revelations  on  the  same  level  he  is 
swayed  by  a  false  orthodoxy,  and  fails  to  recognise  the  pervading  thought 
of  the  Qospel,  which  r^iards  the  revelation  in  the  person  of  Christ  as 
distinct  and  supreme. 

•  IntroducUoTVy  pp.  viii  sqq. 
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who  took  no  part  in  the  dosing  scenes.  There  are  the  "  Jews," 
chiefly,  if  not  exclusively,  inhabitants  of  Jndsda,  the  repre- 
sentatives of  Judaic  narrowness  and  unbelief,  though  there 
too  exceptions  were  to  be  f  otmd.^  Among  these  appear  tiie 
Pharisees  and  the  chief  priests,  whose  characters,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  are  drawn  with  historical  fidelity.' 

Lastly,  under  this  head,  we  must  observe  that  the  universal- 
ism,  which  is  thought  to  be  so  anti-Judaic  in  this  book,  is 
distinctly  Jewish  in  its  conception.  It  is  quite  conceivable 
that  a  Jewish  Christian  might  turn  completely  against  his 
own  people,  and  treat  their  ancient  claims  as  the  result  of 
prejudice  and  arrogance ;  for  converts  are  not  always  just  and 
tender  towards  the  party  they  have  left  But  it  is  not  so  with 
the  writer  of  this  Gk)spel.  He  fully  recognises  the  prerogative 
of  the  Jews,  and  his  indignation  at  their  unbelief  is  partly 
due  to  this  cause,  for  they  had  Moses  and  the  prophets  to 
teach  them.  The  Logos  was  not  known  by  the  world,  in  which 
it  was ;  so  it  came  to  its  own,  ra  iSia — evidently  the  land  of 
Israel — and  its  own  people  received  it  not.* 

The  temple  was  the  house  of  Christ's  Father,  and  for  that 
reason  ought  not  to  have  been  desecrated  into  a  house  of 
merchandise.^      To  be  ''truly  an  Israelite"  was  the  highest 

^  See  z.  21,  ziL  42.  '  See  the  details  in  Westcott 

•  i.  II.  Schiirer,  in  the  review  of  Franke  already  referred  to,  dog- 
matically pronounces  this  reference  of  r^  Hia  and  ot  2)ioi  to  be  impossible 
in  the  connection,  which  admits  only  a  reference  to  the  world  and  mankind 
generally.  This  is  a  question  of  exegesis  into  which  we  cannot  now  enter 
at  length  ;  but  it  seems  to  me  very  clear  that  the  words  introduce  a 
limitation  of  6  K6a'fAos*  Though  the  Logos  was  in  the  world,  as  the  light  of 
every  man,  the  world  did  not  know  it.  So  it  came  more  |)articularly  to  its 
own,  who  were  chosen  out  of  the  world  to  receive  with  especial  fulness  the 
word  of  God.  But  even  they,  with  certain  exceptions,  cQa  not  receiye  it ; 
and  so,  finally,  still  narrowing  its  range  in  search  of  an  iabiding  home,  it 
became  flesh  in  Jesus  Christ  While  taking  this  view,  I  ^uite  agree  with 
Schiirer  that  the  reference  is  to  the  \6yos  iirapKos. 
*iLi6. 
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commendation,^  and  "  the  teacher  of  Israel "  was  expected  to 
understand  spiritual  things.^  The  (promised)  salvation  was 
"from  the  Jews,"  who  worshipped  what  they  knew.*  The 
good  shepherd's  "  own  sheep  "  are  Jews,  though  he  has  "  other 
sheep  which  are  not  of  this  fold,"  which  also  he  must  lead, 
that  there  may  be  one  fold,  one  shepherd.*  All  this  falls  in 
with  the  sentiment  of  a  Jew,  who  felt  that  his  race  had  had 
great  privileges,  and  been  called  to  a  glorious  work,  but,  when 
the  crisis  came,  had  proved  unequal  to  their  opportunity,  and 
through  a  blind  conservatism  had  clung  to  the  decaying 
casket,  while  they  flung  away  the  imperishable  gem  which 
it  contained. 

The  foregoing  arguments  tend  to  show  that  the  Gospel 
may  have  been,  and  probably  was,  written  by  a  Jew;  the 
following,  it  is  contended,  prove  that  he  was  an  Aramaic- 
speaking  Jew,  and  therefore  a  native  of  Palestine  rather  than 
of  Ephesus  or  Alexandria.^ 

The  language  of  the  work  is  Greek,  and  it  is  alleged  by 
those  who  impugn  its  apostolic  authorship  that  it  is  pure 
Greek,  and  presents  no  certain  instances  of  Hebraism.  This 
might  be  true  to  the  fullest  extent,  and  yet  afford  no  evidence 
that  the  writer  was  not  a  native  of  Palestine ;  for  it  is  by  no 
means  inconceivable  that  a  Palestinian  Jew,  who  resided  for 
many  years  in  a  Greek  city,  might  acquire  a  perfect  Greek 
style,  and  the  assumption  that  the  Apostle  John  could  not 
have  done  so  is  pure  assumption,  and  nothing  more.  The 
language,  however,  is  not  really  such  as  was  likely  to  proceed 
from  the  pen  of  one  to  whom  Greek  was  a  native  tongue.  It 
is  not  easy  to  define  the  qualities  of  style ;  but  if  any  one  will 
take  the  trouble  of  reading  a  few  pages  of  the  Gospel,  and 

1  i.  47.  *  iii.  10.  *  iv.  22.  *  ^'  3  *W»>  '6. 

B  Harnack  seems  to  assume  it  as  obvious  that  the  author  was  a  Palestiniau. 
Chronol,,  i  p.  678,  note  2. 
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then  a  few  pages  of  Plato  or  Thucydides,  I  think  he  will  he 
at  once  struck  with  the  difference,  and  feel  that  the  rich  and 
flowing  style  of  Greece  has  been  rednced  to  its  simplest 
elements.  Instead  of  its  full  periods  and  carefully  connected 
clauses,  we  have  a  succession  of  short  statements,  tacked 
together  with  the  most  artless  monotony.  This  distinction  is 
immediately  perceived  even  if  we  take  as  our  standard  such 
simple  Greek  as  that  of  the  Enchiridion  of  Epictetus.  Or 
we  may  compare  the  proem  of  John  with  the  preface  of  Luke. 
The  latter  consists  of  a  single  sentence.  In  about  the  same 
space  the  former  has  no  less  than  eleven  sentences,  eitiier 
connected  by  Kai  or  left  without  any  connecting  particle.  The 
same  difference  is  apparent  in  a  comparison  with  Paul,  though 
Paul  was  not  only  a  Hellenistic  Jew,  but  was  educated  in 
Jerusalem,  and  presumably  quite  familiar  with  Aramaic.  Or 
lastly,  since  the  author  is  sometimes  supposed  to  have  been 
deeply  imbued  with  the  thoughts  of  Philo,  we  may  observe 
that  the  styles  of  the  two  writers  are  absolutely  different. 
The  Greek  of  the  Gospel  is  in  fact  precisely  of  that  kind 
which  a  foreigner  would  most  easily  acquire.  But,  further, 
the  peculiarities  which  distinguish  it  from  classical  Greek  are 
Semitic  in  their  character.  As  laghtfoot  remarks,  this  is 
shown  by  "  the  connecting  particles,"  and  also  "  by  the  parallel- 
ism of  the  sentences,  by  the  repetition  of  the  same  words  in 
different  clauses,  by  the  order  of  the  words,  by  the  syntactical 
constructions,  and  by  individual  expressions.  Indeed,  so 
completely  is  this  character  maintained  throughoiat,  that  there 
is  hardly  a  sentence  which  might  not  be  translal.ted  literally 
into  Hebrew  or  Aramaic,  without  any  viol^ce  to  the 
language  or  to  the  sense."  ^  These  peculiariti€|s  cannot  be 
explained  by  the  supposition  that  the  writer's  style  was 
affected  by  the  use  of  Aramaic  documents,  or  by  tne  adoption 
^  ArticUiy  pp.  i6  and  17. 
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of  the  Greek  of  the  LXX.  as  a  kind  of  sacred  language ;  for  it 
is  not  marked  by  the  obvious  Hebraisms  of  a  too  literal 
translation.  The  purity  of  the  Greek,  combined  with  its 
general  Hebraic  structure,  points  to  an  author  whose  native 
tongue  was  Aramaic,  and  who  learned  Greek  sufficiently  well 
to  speak  and  write  it  correctly,  but  too  late  in  life  to  become 
imbued  with  the  genius  of  the  language.  The  phenomena  of 
style,  then,  which  the  Gospel  exhibits,  appear  to  be  in  harmony 
with  the  traditional  view.  It  may  be  said,  indeed,  that  one 
engaged  in  the  fishing  trade  by  the  lake  of  Galilee  would 
have  spoken  Greek  from  his  early  years.  This  may  be  true  to 
a  certain  extent ;  but  he  would  probably  have  spoken  it  only 
in  his  business  transactions,  and  would  have  habitually  spoken, 
and  probably  always  thought,  in  Aramaic 

I  feel  more  confidence  in  the  preceding  argument  than  in 
the  following,  on  which  Lightfoot  lays  considerable  stress.^ 
The  writer  of  the  Gospel  several  times  follows  the  LXX.  in 
his  quotations  from  the  Old  Testament ;  but  in  a  few  instances 
he  fails  to  do  so,  and  appears  to  have  had  either  the  original 
text  or  a  Targum  before  him.  In  xiL  40  there  is  a  quotation 
from  Isaiah  vi.  10,  "  He  has  blinded  their  eyes,  and  hardened 
their  heart,"  etc  The  rendering  is  quite  different  from  that 
of  the  LXX. ;  but  neither  does  it  follow  the  Hebrew.  It  both 
transposes  and  omits  clauses,  whereas  the  LXX.  adheres  to 
the  order  of  the  original  Both  alike  alter,  though  in  different 
ways,  the  Hebrew  imperative,  "make  fat  the  heart  of  this 
people,"  etc  We  might  infer  from  this  that  it  is  simply  an 
example  of  loose,  memoriter  citation.  Lightfoot,  however, 
presses  the  following  argument: — "The  LXX.  translators 
taking  offence,  as  it  would  seem,  at  ascribing  the  hardening 
of  the  heart  to  Gkxi's  own  agency,  have  thrown  the  sentence 

^  ArtieleSy  p.  19  sqq^  and  a  letter  in  the  Unitarian  Herald,  dated  May  22, 
1871,  in  reply  to  some  strictures  by  the  Rev.  R.  B.  Drummond. 
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into  a  passive  form :  '  The  heart  of  this  people  was  made  fat^ 
and  with  their  ears  they  heard  heavily,  and  their  eyes  they 
dosed/  etc,  so  as  to  remove  the  difficulty.  K,  therefore,  the 
evangelist  had  derived  the  passage  from  the  LXX.,  it  is 
inconceivable  that  he  would  have  reintroduced  the  active 
form,  thus  wantonly  reviving  a  difficulty,  unless  he  had  the 
original  before  him."  This  argument  might  be  strengthened 
by  referring  to  the  fact  that  the  same  passage  is  quoted  in 
Matthew  xiii.  1 5,  and  that  there  the  translation  of  the  LXX. 
is  followed;  for  we  thus  learn  that  the  Johannine  was  not 
a  current  Christian  form  of  quotation.  Still  I  cannot  believe 
that  the  author  had  the  original  before  him  at  the  time  of 
composition ;  and  the  most  that  we  can  justly  say  is  that  his 
reminiscence  of  the  passage  was  very  slightly,  if  at  all,  con- 
trolled by  the  current  Greek  rendering.^ 

The  next  instance  is  less  open  to  objection.  In  xiii  18  there 
is  a  quotation  from  Psalm  xli  9, ''  He  that  eateth  my  bread 
lifted  up  his  heel  against  me."  Here  the  writer  substitutes 
for  the  familiar  word,  ia-Olwy,  of  the  LXX.  (a  word  which  he 
never  employs)  the  unusual  rpiytav,  which  is  found  in  the  New 
Testament  only  once  outside  of  his  own  Gospel,  Matthew  xxi v. 
38.  This,  however,  is  the  mere  substitution  of  a  synonym; 
what  is  of  more  importance  is  that  he  corrects  ifieyoKvyev  hr 
ifie  irrepvKTfjLOv  into  eirijpev  iir  i/xe  rhy  Trrepvav  avroS,  "  he  lifted 
up  his  heel  against  me,"  a  translation  of  the  Hebrew  retained 
by  our  Revisers.    This  correction  cannot  be  accidental 

The  instance  on  which  Idghtfoot  lays  the  greatest  stress, 
and  which  might  seem  the  most  decisive,  is  in  xix.  37, 
o\lrovTai  €ig  ov  €(€K€irnj<rav  This  is  a  quotation  from 
Zechariah  xii.  10,  where  the  Hebrew  has,  ''they  shall  look 

1  The  striking  expreenonB  of  tlie  LXX.  are  wholly  wanting,  and  the 
agreements  are  only  in  such  ordinary  phrases  as  t^ci  roh  i^ak/iois,  and 
Idffo/juu  a(tro6s. 
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unto  me  whom  they  pierced,"  or  "unto  hvm"  according  to 
some  manuscripts,  as  the  Revisers  tell  us  in  the  margin. 
The  LXX.  is  quite  different,  iiripXe^ovTai  irpo^  ^t€,  ayff&v 
KOTtapxncTavTO,  "because  they  danced  in  triumph"  or  "insulted." 
It  is  dear  that  the  translators  read  ^"^i?!  (leaped)  instead 
of  ^1  (pierced).  Here  there  can  be  no  question  that  the  LXX. 
has  been  corrected  by  reference  to  the  original,  and  the  only 
doubt  can  be  whether  the  correction  is  due  immediately  to 
the  author  of  the  Gospel.  As  Pranke  puts  it,  the  evangelist 
either  had  recourse  to  the  original  text  or  made  use  of 
another  .Greek  translation  in  addition  to  the  LXX.  Schurer  ^ 
admits  the  dilemma,  but  is  inclined  to  accept  the  second 
member  of  the  alternative.  He  points  out  that  e^eKevrnaav  is 
found  in  other  citations  from  Zechariah.  It  is  in  Revelation 
L  7,  where,  though  the  prophet  is  not  mentioned,  it  is  defiir 
that  this  passage,  along  with  one  in  Daniel,  was  in  the 
writer's  mind.  Now,  if  the  author  was  the  same  as  the 
writer  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  this  was  only  an  earlier  instance 
of  his  recourse  to  the  Hebrew  text.  But  if  he  was  different, 
still  he  wfiU3  a  Jew,  and  may  have  recognised  the  error  of  the 
LXX.  Here  we  must  observe  that  the  quotation  in  the  Gospel 
cannot  be  taken  from  Revelation,  because  the  agreement  is 
confined  to  a  single  word.  The  passage  is  cited  twice  by 
Justin  Martyr ;  and  according  to  Schurer  the  citations  are  of 
such  a  kind  that  they  go  back  directly  to  Zechariah,  and  not 
to  one  of  the  New  Testament  passages.  The  first  is  in 
Apology,  i.  52,  where  Justin  professes  to  quote  seven  con- 
secutive lines  from  Zecharicih.  As,  in  the  investigation  of 
the  Gospel  question,  our  apologist  is  sometimes  treated  as  a 
model  of  accuracy,  it  is  worth  observing  that  the  quotation  is 
made  up  of  very  incorrect  reminiscences  of  Zechariah  ii.  6, 
Isaiah  xliii.  5,  xi.  12,  Zechariah  xii.  10-12,  Joel  ii.  13,  Isaiah 
*  In  the  review,  tc 
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Ixiii.  17,  Ixiv.  II.  In  the  midst  of  this  extraordinary 
compound,  and  quite  detached  from  the  connection  in 
Zechariah,  occur  the  words  as  they  stand  in  the  Gospel.  In 
these  circumstances  it  does  not  seem  to  me  wholly  impossible 
that  Justin  may  have  derived  them  from  the  evangelist.  The 
second  instance  is  in  Dialogue  14,  where  the  words  ure 
o^erai  o  \ao9  vfiSyv  koi  yvwpiei  eig  ov  €^€K€irnf<rav,  and  are  not 
expressly  quoted,  and  are  referred  to  Hosea.  This,  again,  does 
not  prove  any  familiarity  with  the  text  of  Zechariah.  Schtirer 
further  detects  an  allusion  to  this  translation  in  the  EpisUe 
of  Ba/mabaa  vii.  9.  But  here  there  is  no  certain  reference 
to  Zechariah ;  the  word  is  not  the  same,  being  iraroiceirnTcravTey ; 
and  it  is  derived,  as  the  context  shows,  from  a  purely 
imaginary  quotation  about  the  scape-goat  (apparently 
supposed  to  be  in  Leviticus).  I  cannot  think,  therefore,  that 
Schurer's  contention  is  proved,  and  that  as  early  as  the  date 
of  the  Apocalypse  there  must  have  existed  a  Greek  text  of 
Zechariah  which  contained  the  reading  e^e/cernTcrav.  More 
important  is  the  remark  that  the  word  stands  in  Aquila  and 
Theodotion,  and  that  indications  are  accumulating  that  the 
latter  is  considerably  older  than  is  generally  assumed.  We 
must  observe,  however,  that  Theodotion  reads  koi  hripXi- 
yfrovrai  irpog  fie  ek  ov  iieKeirrfja-av}  The  quotation,  therefore,  is 
not  taken  in  its  entirety  from  Theodotion  any  more  than  from 
the  LXX.  Supposing,  however,  that  it  was  proved  that  the 
quotation  was  derived  from  the  later  version,  we  should  be 
obliged  to  ask  why  the  evangelist  here  abandoned  the  LXX., 
unless,  from  his  knowledge  of  the  original  text,  he  was  awaie 
that  the  earlier  translators  were  wrong.  Merely  to  say  that 
the  text  of  Theodotion  may  have  been  in  existence,  and  may 
have  been  used  in  this  particular  passage,  explains  nothing. 

1  Field,  Ortgenis  Hexaplorwn  quuB  mpersunt,    Aquila  reads  «W  f  ^|««- ; 
bat  the  first  words  are  not  given. 
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As  a  further  test  of  this  hypothesis  we  may  turn  to  Psahn  xli. 
9  (LXX.,  xL  10),  where  Aquila  and  Theodotion  read  Kore/jLeya-- 
\vv6ii  fiov  m-epva.  This  translation,  although  it  corrects  thct 
irreppicrjuiov  of  the  LXX.,  does  not  explain  the  Johannine^ 
rendering.  The  i)assage  in  Isaiah  is  not  given ;  but,  in  confir- 
mation of  Idghtfoot's  argument,  we  may  observe  thai 
Symmachus  translates,  "This  people  made  their  ears  heavy,, 
and  shut  their  eyes,"  etc,  so  that  he  goes  even  beyond 
the  LXX.  in  altering  the  doctrine  of  the  passage,  and 
throws  the  entire  blame  upon  the  people  themselves.  It 
is,  perhaps,  not  unfair  to  conclude  that  the  intermediate 
translators  had  some  similar  method  of  escaping  the  difficulty. 
I  cannot  but  think,  therefore,  that  the  recourse  to  Theodotion 
is  rather  a  makeshift,  which  is  not  supported  by  evidence^ 
and,  if  it  were,  would  not  materially  alter  the  argument. 
Nevertheless,  the  argument  is  open  to  some  doubt.  The 
undertaking  of  the  later  Qreek  translations,  like  that  of 
our  own  Revised  Version,  must  have  been  suggested  by  the 
known  errors  of  the  ancient  text;  and  it  is  quite  possible- 
that,  before  any  revision  was  actually  undertaken,  it  may 
have  become  a  matter  of  common  knowledge,  among  those 
who  cared  for  the  Scriptures,  that  certain  passages  required 
emendation.  The  Christians  would  naturally  turn  their 
attention  chiefly  to  Messianic  quotations;  and  it  is  con- 
ceivable that  there  may  have  grown  up,  whether  in  writings 
or  not,  an  anthology  of  passages  useful  in  controversy,  which 
differed  more  or  less  from  the  current  Qreek  translation.  Thia 
is,  of  course,  only  conjecture ;  but  I  think  it  affords  a  possible 
explanation  of  the  phenomena  of  the  Johannine  quotations.^ 

^  See  all  the  quotations  claasified  in  Westcott,  IfUroducUoriy  pp.  ziii.  iq.. 
It  appears  that,  while  in  three  cases  the  evangelist  agrees  with  the  Hebrew 
against  the  LXX.,  there  is  no  case  where  he  agrees  with  the  LXX.  against 
the  Hebrew.  Fnmke  produces  several  allusions  to  Scriptural  language  which 
accord  with  the  Hebrew,  not  with  the  LXX.  (Das  a.  T,  bet  Jo^  pp.  286  fjgr.).. 
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CHAPTER  II 

THE  writer's  knowledge  OP  THE  TOPOGRAPHY 
OP  PALESTINE 

An  important  argument  is  f oimded  on  the  writer's  knowledge 
of  the  topography  of  Palestine.  He  is  the  first  known  writer 
who  mentions  Cana  of  Galilee,  so  described  apparently  in 
order  to  distinguish  it  from  another  Cana  in  Coelo-Syria^; 
and  he  was  aware  that  it  was  necessary  to  ''  go  down  "  from 
this  to  Capernaum.*  In  this  connection  we  may  observe  that, 
while  Luke,  a  Greek  writer,  calls  the  sea  of  Galilee  a  lak^ 
and  never  a.  sea,  our  author  retains  the  local  practice,  which 
is  also  followed  by  Matthew  and  Mark,  and  calls  it  a  "  sea,^ 
and  never  a  lake.  When  he  first  mentions  it,  however,'  he 
adds  to  the  "  sea  of  Galilee  "  rw  TifiepiaSo^*  either  to  explain 
to  his  Greek  readers  what  was  meant  or  to  indicate  the  part 
of  the  lake  which  he  had  in  his  mind.  He  also  evinces  his 
knowledge  that  Tiberias  was  situated  on  the  shore.^  It  must 
be  remarked,  however,  that  writers  of  the  first  century  never 
speak  of  the  sea  ''  of  Tiberias,"  which  from  the  second  century 
became  more  and  more  the  official  description.^  This  might 
seem  to  point  to  a  second  century  date  for  the  GospeL  But, 
in  the  first  place,  it  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  the  reading  r^ 

1  ii.  I,  II  ;  iv.  46  ;  xxi.  2.    See  Joeephus,  AfU.^  xv.  v.  i. 
*  ii  12 ;  iv.  47,  49,  51.  3  vi.  I.  *  vi  23. 

^  So  it  is  stated  by  E.  Furrer  in  an  article,  "Das  G^eographische  im 
Eyangeliom  nach  Johannes,"  in  the  Zeitsehr.f,  neut,  Wis$^  1902,  pp.  261  sq. 
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Ta\i\(ua9  T9h  TtfieptaSog  is  original,  and  the  name  of  the 
town  may  be  a  later  explanatory  gloss.  And,  secondly,  if 
the  gloss  has  proceeded  from  the  Evangelist  himself,  it  is 
hardly  necessary  to  cross  the  borders  of  the  first  century; 
for  we  cannot  be  sure  when  the  later  name  began  to  be 
used,  and  the  text,  if  genuine,  points  to  a  transition  from  the 
old  to  the  new  designation.  If  this  remark  be  correct,  the 
mention  of  "the  sea  of  Tiberias"  in  xxL  i  can  hardly  be 
used  to  prove  the  later  date  of  the  final  chapter.  We  may 
observe,  moreover,  that  Pausanias,  whom  Furrer  cites  as  the 
first  Greek  writer  to  use  the  later  expression,  speaks  of  \Ijulv9i, 
not  OaXaa-a-a,  TifiepidSo^.  In  regard  to  the  remaining  topo- 
graphical features  delineated  in  chapter  vi,  Furrer,  speaking 
from  personal  observation,  says  they  are  surprisingly  clear  and 
exact. 

He  alone  is  acquainted  with  a  "Bethany  beyond  the 
Jordan,"  ^  but  he  is  quite  aware  that  there  is  another  Bethany 
about  fifteen  furlongs  from  Jerusalem  2;  and,  accordingly, 
when  he  first  refers  to  the  latter,  he  distinguishes  it  as  the 
village  of  Mary  and  Martha,*  just  as  he  distinguished  Beth- 
saida  as  the  city  of  Andrew  and  Peter.  This  is  a  very  natural 
way  for  an  old  friend  to  refer  to  a  village  where  he  had  held 
sweet  converse  with  people  whom  Jesus  loved ;  but  it  does  not 
resemble  the  manner  of  a  distant  historian.  While  we  are  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Bethany  we  may  refer  to  a  touch  of 
local  knowledge  on  which  Idghtfoot  lays  some  stress.*  In 
the  account  of  the  triumphal  entry  into  Jerusalem,^  this 
Evangelist  tells  us  that  the  people  "took  the  branches  of 
the  palm-trees,"  as  though  he  were  alluding  to  some  familiar 
scene,  the  palm-trees  which  he  knew  so  well  on  the  Moimt  of 
Olives,  not  far  from  Bethany,  "  the  house  of  dates."    Matthew 

1  i.  28.  *  xi.  18.  3  xi  I. 

*  ArticUSf  pp.  89  8q.  ^  xii.  12  »qq. 
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and  Mark  are  content  with  the  more  indefinite  term,  ''the 
trees/' and  Luke  omits  this  feature  of  the  narrative  altogether. 
Not  far  off  was  the  "  brook  Cedron,"  or,  more  properly,  Kidron. 
This  is  referred  to  by  John  alone  as  having  been  crossed  by 
Jesus  on  his  way  to  the  Mount  of  Olives,  so  that  here  again 
we  have  an  evidence  of  local  knowledge,  which  is  introduced 
quite  casually,  and  might  just  as  well  have  been  omitted.  We 
cannot  dwell  upon  the  correctness  of  the  description  of  it  as  a 
"  winter  torrent "  (so  the  word  ought  to  be  rendered,  instead  of 
*'  brook  "),  for  this  might  have  been  derived  from  the  LXX.* 
We  cannot  now  discuss  the  various  readings.  If  rZv  (instead 
of  Tov)  KeSpwv,  which  is  supported  by  a  great  preponderance 
of  the  Greek  authorities,  be  correct,  and  not  an  error  of 
copyists,  it  only  shows  that  occasionally  (as  in  the  passage 
cited  in  the  note  from  the  LXX.)  the  Hebrew  name  was  changed 
into  a  Greek  one  with  almost  the  same  sound,  though  quite  a 
different  meaning — a  sort  of  change  which  is  by  no  means 
without  example.  The  Hebrew,  Kidron,  means  "black"  or 
"dark,"  and  Westcott  suggests  that  it  may  have  been  so 
called,  not  from  the  colour  of  the  water,  but  from  the  "dark** 
trees  that  grew  close  by.* 

We  may  pass  now  to  other  parts  of  Palestine.  The  writer 
knows  the  situation  of  Jacob's  well,*  and  that  it  is  deep,* 
which  it  is.  He  knows  that  there  was  a  mountain  close  by, 
where  the  Samaritans  worshipped.*  He  knows  that  there 
were  cornfields  in  the  neighbourhood.^  Every  feature  is  true 
to  the  locality ;  yet  nothing  is  described.  It  is  the  woman  who 
lets  us  know  the  depth  of  the  well,  and  the  presence  of  the 
mountain;  and  it  is  Jesus  who  alludes  to  the  cornfields  to 
illustrate  his  discourse.     We  are  not  told  the  name  of  the 

1  See,  for  instance,  i  (3)  Kings  zv.  13,  iw  rf  x«m<V^  ^^  WSpwr. 
*  CofMnerUa/ry^  p.  267.  *  iv.  6.  *  iv.  11. 


•  iv.  20.  •  IV.  35. 
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mountain,  or  that  the  Samaritans  had  a  temple  there.  There 
is  a  total  absence  of  the  literary  art  of  a  distant  narrator. 
The  author  seems  to  have  vividly  before  his  own  mind  the 
scene  which  he  knew  so  well  in  former  days,  and  quite  to 
forget  that  his  readers  cannot  possibly  know  it  as  well  as  he 
does  himself.  This  mode  of  treatment  appears  to  me  to  be  a 
strong  evidence  of  first-hand  knowledge.  One  difficulty,  how- 
ever, there  is, — ^the  allusion  to  a  city  called  Sychar  ^ ;  but  this 
we  must  reserve  till  we  are  treating  objections.  Again,  the 
writer  is  acquainted  with  the  little  known  city  of  Ephraim,^ 
situated  north-east  of  Jerusalem.  And,  leistly,  he  mentions 
the  otherwise  unknown  Aenon,  where  there  were  "many 
waters."*  The  name  is  certainly  Semitic,  being  formed  from 
\;S,  a  fountain,  whether  it  be  an  adjectival  form,  or  the 
Chaldee  plural,  or  a  compound,  meaning  the  well  of  the 
dove.  We  cannot  therefore  ascribe  it  to  the  invention  of  a 
Greek  writer.  Besides,  we  are  told  that  this  place  was  near 
Salim,  and  the  allusion  to  what  was  done  beyond  the  Jordan* 
shows  that  it  was  in  western  Palestine.  Now,  "a  place 
bearing  the  name  of  'AyntUi  has  been  found  not  far  from 
a  valley  abounding  in  springs  to  the  north  of  Salim,  which 
lies  not  far  to  the  east  of  Nahloua"  ^    Whether  this  be  the 

*  iv.  5.  *  xi.  54.  ^  iii.  23.  *  iii.  26. 

^  Westcott,  Commmtary^  p.  58,  with  a  reference  to  Palestine  Exploration 
Report,  1874,  pp.  141  «9.  The  page  in  the  reference  is  wrongly  numbered. 
The  article  is  on  pp.  191  «^.  of  the  ^'  Quarterly  Statement"  of  the  Pcdesbme 
EvploraUon  Fund,  'Ayniin  is  three  01  four  miles  north  of  the  springs. 
Lieut  Conder  remarks  that  it  is  '*  on  one  of  the  main  lines  through  the 
country  from  Jerusalem  to  Nazareth.  It  has  been  suggested  that  our 
Lord's  journey  through  Samaria  was  with  the  object  of  visiting  the 
Baptist,  and,  were  such  the  case,  he  'needs  must'  pass  by  Shechem  in 
order  to  arrive  at  the  springs  of  Wady  Far'ah  " — the  springs  in  question. 
An  objection  to  this  identification  is  the  distance  (about  seven  mUes)  from 
Salim  to  the  springs.  Dr  Mommert,  in  a  recent  work,  thinks  the  locality 
was  on  the  east  of  Jordan  ;  but  Schiirer  finds  his  arguments  unconvincing. 
{Aewm  und  Bethaniay  die  TauftUUten  des   TUufers,  1903.      Reviewed  by 
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Aenon  intended  or  not,  the  Semitic  name  is  an  evidence  of 
local  knowledga  And  we  must  once  more  observe  how  casual 
is  the  allusion  which  places  it  on  the  west  of  the  Jordan. 
There  is  no  statement  to  this  effect;  it  is  simply  that  the 
speaker's  language  is  exactly  adapted  to  the  situation. 

No  less  interesting  are  the  allusions  to  places  in  Jerusalem. 
I  have  already  given  instances  of  the  writer's  knowledge 
of  the  temple,  and  this  is  hardly  made  more  impressive  by 
the  mention  of  Solomon's  porch  ^;  for  this  might  possibly 
have  been  suggested  by  Acts  iii  ii.  Yet  even  here  there 
is  an  instructive  little  difference  between  the  two  writera 
The  author  of  Acts,  as  though  referring  to  something  not 
familiarly  known,  speaks  of  "the  porch  which  is  called 
Solomon's";  the  evangelist,  as  though  reviving  an  ancient 
habit,  simply  gives  the  name  to  which  he  had  been  accustomed, 
"Solomon's  porch."  More  remarkable  is  the  allusion  to  the 
time  in  which  the  temple  was  built.*  The  Jews  are  repre- 
sented as  saying  that  the  vao^  was  built  in  forty-six  yeara 
This  is  such  a  casual  statement  that  we  cannot  suppose  it  to 
have  been  introduced  in  order  to  display  the  writer's  arch»o- 
logical  knowledge.  The  fact  cannot  have  been  learned  from 
Josephus,  for  Josephus  expressly  says  that  the  vao^  was  built  in 
a  year  and  six  months.^  Here,  then,  there  is  at  first  sight  a 
complete  departure  from  historical  accuracy.    The  connected 

Schtirer  in  the  Theologische  LiUrcUurzeitung,  May  9,  1903.)  Fairer  selects 
the  springs  of  'Ain-F&ra,  aboat  two  hours  distant  from  Jerusalem,  the 
ravine  higher  up  being  called  Wadi  Selftm  ("Das  Geographische  im 
Evan,  nach  Johan.,"  in  Zeittch/r.  /.  nevi.  1Vi»8,,  1902,  p.  258).  Dr  Cheyne 
conjectures  that  for  rod  SoX^m  we  should  read  'UpovoroX^Mt  and  identify 
Aenon  with  'Ain  Earim  (Encycl,  Bib.y  Salim).  Bretschneider  thought 
there  was  no  such  place,  and  that  the  writer,  through  ignorance,  mistook 
nrs>  fontesy  in  the  book  which  he  used,  for  the  name  of  a  city  (pp.  96  iqq,). 
But  it  is  very  unlikely  that  a  Greek  author  could  have  read  an  Aiamaie 
book  at  all. 
*  X.  23.  *  iL  2a 

3  Ant,y  XV.  xi.  6.     I  do  not  remember  seeing  any  notice  of  this. 
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works,  however,  were  not  completed  till  the  reign  of  Nero.^ 
The  total  time,  therefore,  occupied  in  the  rebuilding  was  far 
more  than  forty-six  years ;  so  that  the  time  mentioned  in  the 
Gospel  does  not  correspond  with  a  well-known  fact,  but  can 
be  foimd  only  by  reckoning  the  number  of  years  which 
elapsed  from  the  beginning  of  the  work  till  the  moment  when 
the  words  are  said  to  have  been  spoken.  But  this  period  is 
not  very  easily  ascertained.  Josephus  tells  us  that  the  work 
was  begun  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Herod.' 
Now  Herod  received  the  title  of  king  from  the  Romans  in 
B.C.  40.*  This  date  is  too  early,  and  would  give  a  longer 
period  than  is  mentioned  in  the  Gospel.  We  find,  however, 
that  Herod  did  not  become  king  de  facto  till  the  year  37  B.C.,* 
and  we  thus  reach  the  year  20-19  B.C.  for  the  beginning 
of  the  building.  The  addition  of  forty-six  years  brings  us  to 
27  or  28  A.D.  This  corresponds  closely  with  the  chronology 
of  Luke;  and,  though  there  is  some  uncertainty  about  a 
year  or  two,  yet,  as  lightf oot  remarks,  "  after  all  allowance 
made  for  this  margin  of  uncertainty,  the  coincidence  is 
sufficiently  striking."*  It  is  most  unlikely  that  a  Greek 
teased  himself  with  this  troublesome  investigation,  and  then 
allowed  his  antiquarian  knowledge  to  slip  out  in  such  a  way 
that  no  one  would  take  any  notice  of  it ;  and  the  statement 
is  most  easily  explained  by  ascribing  it  to  the  writer's 
recollection.  The  use  of  vao^  can  hardly  create  a  difficulty, 
for  it  takes  up  the  word  used  by  Jesus,  and  might  be  loosely 
applied  to  the  temple  with  all  its  connected  ornaments  and 
buildings,  without  which  the  sanctuary  itself  might  hardly 
seem  to  be  complete.  Elsewhere  the  writer  invariably  uses 
iepov. 

^  ArU.f  ZX.  iz.  7,  r^c  Koi  rh  Uphf  irtr4\tffro. 

*  Ani,,  XV.  xi.  i.  »  Joeephus,  Ant^  jsy,  xiv.  4. 

*  AfU.f  Jiv.  XV.  14,  xvi.  2.  *  Articles^  p.  91. 
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There  are  some  other  local  touches  which  are  not  likely 
to  have  proceeded  from  a  Greek.  We  are  told  that  ''there 
is  in  Jerusalem,  at  the  sheep-gate,  a  pool,^  which  is  called  in 
Hebrew  Bethzatha."  *  I  follow  here  the  reading  of  Tischendorf 
and  Westcott  and  Hort,  instead  of  the  usual  Betheeda.^  No 
other  Jewish  writer  mentions  this  pool,  and  there  is  some 
uncertainty  about  the  meaning  of  eirl  r^  irpotSariK^.  There 
was  a  gate  known  by  this  name,  which  is  mentioned  in 
Nehemiah  iii.  i,  32,  xiL  39;  but  there  irvXij  is  always 
expressed,  and  no  instance  is  cited  of  the  omission  of  this 
word.  This  pool,  however,  notwithstanding  some  uncertainty 
as  to  its  situation,^  cannot  have  been  invented  by  a  Greek ;  for, 
whichever  reading  be  correct,  the  name  can  be  explained  from 
Aramaic  Bethesda  represents  irjpq  n'*^,  the  house  of  mercy, 
or,  perhaps,  as  Broee  suggests,  irj?^  n^3,  "locus  effiisionis";^ 
Bethzatha,  Kp;t  n^9,  the  house  of  the  oliva  Now,  a  Greek, 
writing  long  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  was  not 
likely  to  know  anything  about  this  pool ;  and  if  he  invented 
it,  and  obtained  an  Aramaic  name  for  it  from  some  friendly 
Jew,  he  would  most  probably  have  told  us  what  the  name 
meant.  But  all  is  as  we  should  expect,  if  the  writer  simply 
speaks  from  his  own  recollection. 

The  Pool  of  Siloam  is  well  known,  and  we  cannot  lay 
much  stress  on  the  mere  fact  that  it  is  referred  to.*    But 

^  Or  rather  "  a  swimming-bath/'  KoXv/ifiiBpcu  *  ▼.  2. 

'  See  a  note  on  the  reading  by  Nestle  in  the  ZeiUchr,  /.  tmU,  fFiu^  1902, 
pp.  171  sq. 

^  A  pool,  which  seems  best  to  correspond  with  the  description,  was 
discovered  by  Herr  K.  Schick  ;  and  a  full  account  of  it  is  given  in  the 
"Qnarterly  Statement"  of  the  Palestine  Exploration  Ftmd  for  i883, 
pp.  115  sqq.    Some  farther  particulars  are  given  in  1890,  pp.  18  eqq. 

^  See  two  articles  by  Brose  on  ^  Der  Teich  Bethesda''  in  the  Tluolog. 

Stud,  und  KrU,y  1902,  pp.  133  eqq. ;  and  1903,  pp.  153  eq/q.    He  thinks  the 

troubling  of  the  water  was  caused  by  the  discharge,  through  a  canal,  from 

-  one  of  the  receptacles  in  the  temple  containing  the  blood  from  the  sacrifices. 

•  ix.7. 
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the  author  tells  us  that  it  means  "  sent,"  whether  he  r^arded 
it  as  typical  of  Christ,  the  "  Sent "  of  God,  or  because  he  was 
strack  with  the  sending  of  the  blind  man  to  it,  or  simply 
referring  to  the  intermittent  sending  forth  of  the  water. 
Now  this  interpretation  could  not  easily  be  derived  from  the 
Greek  form  of  the  word.  The  original  is  rt^  applied  to 
the  sending  or  outflow  of  the  water.  This  is  transliterated 
into  2)iX(»a/A  by  the  LXX.  in  Isaiah  viii  6.  The  writer, 
therefore,  accepts  the  current  Greek  form,  but,  without 
giving  any  explanation  to  his  readers,  falls  back  on  a  Semitic 
word,  which,  to  all  appearance,  he  must  have  derived  either 
from  his  actual  knowledge  of  the  place  or  from  his  familiarity 
with  the  Heb^w  Scriptures ;  and  then  he  gives  it  an  inter- 
pretation which,  though  probably  not  the  one  from  which 
the  pool  really  received  its  name,  is  nevertheless  gram- 
matically admissible.^ 

That  the  Prsatorium  and  Golgotha  are  mentioned  is  not 
surprising,  as  we  hear  of  them  in  the  other  Gospels ;  but  John 
alone  informs  us^  that  Pilate's  tribunal  was  in  a  place  called 
"  pavement,"  or  in  Hebrew  Gabbatha^  The  use  of  a  pavement 
or  mosaic  for  the  tribunal  is  in  agreement  with  Roman 
custom ;  but  what  deserves  particular  notice  here  is  that  the 
popular  name  did  not  correspond  with  that  used  by  the 
Romans.  The  writer  does  not  say  that  the  place  was  named 
Gabbatha,  which  is  by  interpretation  Pavement,  but  rather 
implies,  I  think,  that  the  two  names  had  diflerent  meanings, 
although  he  does  not  translate  the  Aramaic  word.  The 
latter,  whatever  be  its  precise  derivation,  seems  undoubtedly 
to  have  been  given  to  the  place  from  its  elevated  or  open 

^  ^^Sent"  would  be  properly  ijht^  but  the  other  form  is  said  to  be 
admissible  as  a  strengthened  participle  kal,  with  a  pastdve  meaning,  or  a 
form  of  the  participle  piel.  Liicke  is  inclined  to  believe,  on  other 
grounds,  that  the  clause  is  an  early  gloss. 


*  xii.  13. 
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position.^    What  Greek  of  tiie  second  centory  was  likdy 
either  to  know  tills  or  to  inveiit  it? 

In  regard  to  tiie  whole  «rgament  founded  on  the  tcqpo- 
graphical  knowledge  of  the  writer,  I  think  we  must  say  that 
it  is  confirmatory  of  tiie  traditional  view.  A  Greek  native  of 
Palestine,  or  one  who  had  travelled  or  lived  some  time  there, 
might,  no  doubt,  have  a  considerable  knowledge  of  the  country. 
But  I  do  not  think  the  latter  would  pres^it  his  knowledge  in 
such  an  incidental  way.  He  would  feel  the  need  of  giving 
some  fuller  description  of  places  which  had  interested  him, 
and  he  would  not  be  content  with  casual  local  touches,  which 
are  perf ectiy  correct,  but  quite  inadequate  for  the  uninstructed 
reader.  Nor  would  he  allow  his  little  items  of  Aramaic 
knowledge  to  slip  so  artlessly  from  his  pen.  This  last 
difficulty  would  apply  also  to  a  Greek  native  of  Palestine, 
though  such  a  one  might  have  picked  up  some  scanty  acquaint- 
ance with  the  popular  dialect.  It  is  not,  of  course,  impossible 
that  a  Greek  may  have  collected  the  necessary  information ; 
but  there  is  nothing  in  this  part  of  our  subject  to  suggest 
Greek  authorship,  and  the  facts  fit  most  easily  into  the  old 
belief  that  the  work  was  written  by  a  Jew  who  was  familiar 
with  Palestine  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem. 

1  See  the  commentariee,  and  Keim,  Geseh,  Jesu,  iii  p.  365,  note  2. 
According  to  Dalman,  the  original* word,  x^nsi,  properly  denoted  baldness 
on  the  front  part  of  the  head,  and  was  a  suitable  designation  of  the  open 
•pace  before  the  tower  of  Antonia,  which  served  as  a  place  of  jastic& 
Die  WorU  Jesu,  i  1898,  p.  6. 
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ALLEGED  SIGNS  THAT  THE  WRITEB  WAS  AN  ETE-WTTNESS 

The  argument  is  pushed  a  step  farther  when  it  is  maintained 
that  the  Gospel  contains  various  indications  that  the  writer 
was  an  eye-witness  of  the  events  which  he  records.  For 
instance,  he  specifies  particular  days,  for  no  apparent  reason 
except  that  he  remembered  them,^  and  sometimes  even 
mentions  the  hour.^  He  often  names  the  disciple  who  was 
the  speaker,  even  when  the  remark  is  not  of  great  conse- 
quence ;  Philip,*  Andrew,*  Thomas,^  Judas  not  Iscariot.*  He 
tells  us  that  Malchus  was  the  name  of  the  servant  whose  ear 
Peter  cut  off  ^ — ^a  fact  of  no  importance,  but  one  likely  to  be 
mentioned  if  the  writer  really  knew  the  high-priest,®  and 
related  the  occurrences  from  memory.  I  have  ahready 
referred  to  his  knowledge  of  various  places,  and  have  only  to 
remark  here  that  he  connects  various  incidents  with  them, 
frequently  for  no  discoverable  reason  beyond  the  fact  itself.® 
We  must  add  to  these  particular  examples  the  graphic 
character  of  the  work  throughout.  Take  especially  as  instances 
of  this  the  scene  with  the  woman  of  Samaria,  the  healing  of 

^  i-  29,  35i  43,  ii-  I.  *  i.  39,  !▼•  6,  $2. 

»  vi.  7,  xiv.  8.  *  vi  8. 

*  xL  16,  xiv.  5,  as  well  as  the  more  important  occasioD,  xx.  25,  28. 

*  xiv.  22.  ^  xviiL  10.  8  xviii.  1 5. 

*  See  Salmon,  Introd,^  pp.  325  9qq, ;  Weizsacker,  UrU0r9Uch,y  pp.  253  tqq.y 
262  f9{. 
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the  blind  man,  the  raising  of  Lazarus.  What  perfect  pictures 
these  form,  harmonious  in  every  part,  and  presenting  in 
detail  a  variety  of  character  in  entire  consistency  with  the 
alleged  circumstances.  The  Gospel  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as 
though  it  were  a  monotonous  unfolding  of  the  Logos  doctrine, 
and  brought  before  us  a  number  of  shadowy  puppets,  marked 
by  no  distinguishing  features.  I  cannot  but  think  that  this 
view  is  partly  owing  to  the  prepossessions  of  critical  dog- 
matism, but  partly  also  to  the  identity  of  style  and  tone 
which,  wherever  you  may  open  the  book,  at  once  betrays  the 
author.  The  simplicity  is  not  the  simplicity  of  Genesis  or 
Homer,  in  which  we  forget  all  but  the  persons  and  events  that 
are  brought  before  us;  the  dramatic  power  is  not  that  of 
Shakespeare,  in  which  the  author  is  hidden  behind  his  own 
creations.  On  the  contrary,  everything  seems  more  or  less 
transfused  with  the  individuality  of  the  writer ;  and  I  think 
this  fact  sometimes  causes  us  to  overlook  the  wonderful  variety 
of  character  that  passes  before  us,  and  the  graphic  nature  of 
some  of  the  descriptions,  which  imprints  the  scenes  for  ever 
more  on  the  imagination. 

To  the  above  argument,  however,  I  am  unable  to  attach 
the  weight  which  is  given  to  it  by  many  writera  It  i^ 
valuable  as  pointing  out  the  consistency  of  the  book  with 
the  external  evidence;  but  as  an  independent  proof  of 
authorship,  I  doubt  whether  it  can  be  relied  upon.  The 
introduction  of  names  and  details  is  quite  in  accordance  wiUi 
the  usage  of  apocryphal  composition.  Li  the  story  about  the 
wonderful  vine  in  the  millennium  we  are  told  that  Judas  the 
traitor  did  not  believe,  and  asked  how  such  productions  would 
be  effected^  Elsewhere  it  is  said  that  "Salome  asked,  how 
long  shall  death  have   power."'     Clement    of    Alexandria 

^  Irenseos,  v.  xxxiii.  3. 

^  Clem.  AL,  Strom^  ill.  6  and  9,  pp.  532  and  539  $q. 
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informs  us  that  the  saying,  "  Let  the  dead  bury  their  dead, 
but  follow  thou  me,"  was  addressed  to  Philip.^  In  the  Prot- 
evangelium  of  James  we  are  introduced  to  Joachim  and 
Anna,  the  parents  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  to  the  high-priest 
Reuben,  and  to  Anna's  servant  Judith,^  and  an  anecdote  is 
told  about  Salome.'  In  the  Acts  of  Pilate  the  woman  with 
the  issue  of  blood  appears  under  the  name  of  Bemice*;  the 
two  thieves,  who  were  crucified  with  Jesus,  are  called  Dysmas 
and  Qestas^;  and  Phineas  a  priest,  Adas  a  teacher,  and 
Ang8BUS  a  Levite,  are  represented  as  having  heard  Jesus 
speaking  to  his  disciples  after  the  resurrection.^  From  the 
History  of  Joseph  the  Carpenter  we  learn  the  names  of 
Joseph's  two  daughters,  Assia  and  Lydia.^  The  exact  date 
of  Joseph's  death  is  fixed,  the  26th  of  the  month  Abib^;  and 
the  account  of  the  old  man's  closing  hours,  which  is  put  into 
the  mouth  of  Jesus  himself,  is  related  with  a  graphic  detail 
which  might  be  thought  to  betray  the  hand  of  an  eye-witness, 
if  anyone  cared  to  maintain  such  an  absurd  thesia  The 
narrative,  too,  of  Christ's  descent  into  Hades  and  victory 
over  it,  in  the  second  part  of  the  Acts  of  Pilate,  possesses  a 
picturesque  vividness  which  is  certainly  not  founded  on  any 
credible  tradition.  The  Fourth  Gospel  and  these  apocryphal 
productions  belong,  of  course,  to  wholly  different  orders  of 
literature,  and  I  am  not  comparing  them  except  in  the  one 
point  of  their  being  so  circumstantial  and  graphic  in  their 
descriptions.  Indeed,  the  craving  for  this  is  the  parent  of 
apocr^hal  literature.  We  naturally  wish  to  make  clear  and 
sharp  to  the  imagination  what  history  has  left  in  dim  and 
vague  outlines ;  and  even  modem  and  critical  lives  of  Christ 

^  Siram.^  ill  4,  p.  522.  '  §§  i  and  2.  '  §§  19  and  20. 

*  Or  Veronica.    In  the  Qreek,  Form  A,  §  7. 

»§9.  •§14. 

'  §  2.    The  book  belongs,  perhaps,  to  the  fifth  or  sixth  century. 

•  §§  15  and  29. 
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are  by  no  means  free  from  conjectural  details,  which  give 
warmth  and  colour  to  their  representations.  The  discerning 
reader  takes  these  at  their  true  value,  and,  having  some 
imagination  of  his  own,  is  perhaps  as  much  offended  as 
helped  by  their  insertion.  But  many  find  them  necessary 
in  order  that  the  ancient  scenes  may  assume  reality  and  life 
within  their  thought;  and  they  soon  confound  together  as 
equally  true  the  pictorial  embellishments  and  the  historiod 
nucleus  around  which  they  are  grouped.  I  see  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  apocryphal  Gospels  were  meant  to  deceive 
any  more  than  Milton's  PcmuUee  Lost  and  Pa/radiae  BegavnecL 
The  difference  between  a  poor  and  a  grand  imagination, 
between  pedestrian  prose  and  ethereal  flights  of  poetry,  does 
not  seriously  affect  the  motive  of  composition ;  and  it  is  not 
inconceivable  that  some  prose-writing  Milton  might  compose 
a  Qospel  intended  to  exhibit,  through  scenes  partly  historical, 
partly  bodied  forth  by  the  imagination,  the  profoundest 
meaning  of  Christ's  message  to  the  world,  and  that  in  the  course 
of  time  more  sluggish  and  less  aspiring  minds  would  confound 
together  the  symbol  and  the  fact,  and  mistake  for  things  of 
earth  what  was  to  be  spiritually  understood.  These  ocm- 
siderations  certainly  shake  my  faith  in  the  argument  founded 
on  the  supposed  marks  of  an  eye-witness;  for  amplitude  of 
detail  is  not  characteristic  of  an  eye-witness,  nor,  if  it  be 
drawn  from  the  writer's  imagination,  is  it  necessarily  an 
evidence  of  fraud.^ 

There  is  another  reflection  also  which  throws  doubt  upon 
this  argument.    It  is  sometimes  said  that  to  produce   an 

^  We  may  add  that  details,  such  as  an  eye-witness  might  give,  may  be 
handed  down  by  tradition.  In  illustration  of  this  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Otosb 
points  out  the  greater  detail  in  the  Synoptics,  in  the  accounts  of  the  feeding 
of  the  five  thousand,  the  triumphal  entry  into  Jerusalem,  and  the 
occurrences  in  Qethsemane.  (See  an  article  in  the  Esqumtor,  4th  Series,  yi, 
1892,  pp.  127  sqq.) 
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untrue  narrative  poesessing  such  verisimilitude  as  the  (3o6pel 
would  have  been  quite  beyond  the  capacity  of  any  writer  of 
the  second  century:  such  an  author  would  be  without 
example;  such  a  work  would  be  a  literary  mirada  In 
making  this  allegation  people  seem  to  forget  that  the  book 
is  in  any  case  unique.  Whether  it  be  true  history,  or  the 
offspring  of  spiritual  imagination,  or  a  mixture  of  both,  no 
<me,  so  far  as  we  know,  could  have  written  it  in  the  second 
or  any  other  century,  except  the  man  who  did  write  it ;  and 
to  assert  that  an  unexampled,  unknown,  and  unmeasured 
literary  genius  could  not  have  done  this  or  that  appears  to 
me  extremely  hazardous.  In  this  connection  we  cannot 
forget  that  the  author's  fullest  graphic  power  is  displayed  in 
narratives,  such  as  that  of  the  raising  of  Lazarus,  which  are 
most  exposed  to  objection  on  purely  critical  grounds,  or,  like 
the  conversation  with  the  woman  of  Samaria,  at  which  John 
was  not  present. 
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ooNOLUDma  arquments  and  observations 

0ns  or  two  other  detached  arguments  must  be  noticed  before 
we  leave  this  portion  of  our  subject.  Attention  has  been 
called  to  the  fact  that  our  author  refers  to  the  Baptist  simply 
as  John,  without  the  addition  of  6  fiairrurrM  or  o  fiam-i^mi 
and  it  is  suggested  that  he  does  so  because  his  own  name 
was  John,  and  he  was  the  only  man  with  whom  the  Baptist 
was  likely  to  be  confounded.  This  argument  does  not  strike 
me  as  possessing  much  force.  Neither  Mark  nor  Luke  intro- 
duces the  distinctive  epithet,  when  John  is  first  named,  and 
neither  writer  ever  appends  it  except  through  the  reported 
words  of  another.  If  it  be  said  that  at  all  events  a  writer  of 
the  second  century  would  have  used  the  familiar  designaticm, 
I  may  observe  that  Justin  Martyr  names  John  several  times ; 
but,  when  he  first  introduces  him,  he  does  not  describe  him 
as  the  Baptist,  and,  unless  I  have  overlooked  some  passage, 
he  only  once  calls  him  so  except  when  he  is  expressly  quot- 
ing from  the  Gospels.  Indeed,  he  omits  it  even  when  he  is 
alluding  to,  though  not  quoting,  passages  in  the  Gospels 
where  it  occurs.  I  am  afraid,  therefore,  that  this  argument^ 
which  at  first  sight  has  an  enticing  look,  must  be  dismissed. 
I  may  allude  here  to  a  suggestion  of  Weizsacker's,  that  so 
much  stress  is  laid  upon  the  testimony  of  the  Baptist  because 

there  were  disciples  of  his  still  left  in  Ephesus,  who  may 
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have  been  involved  in  the  controversy  against  the  Christian 
faith.^  This  is  interesting,  but  hardly  amounts  to  an  argu- 
ment 

The  Qospel,  as  we  have  seen,  departs  widely  from  the 
synoptical  tradition;  and  it  is  contended  that  no  writer  of 
the  middle  of  the  second  century  would  have  ventured  on 
such  a  deviation,  or,  if  he  had  ventured  on  it,  could  have 
hoped  to  procure  acceptance  for  his  book.  If  we  are  obliged 
to  suppose  that  the  Qospel  was  from  the  first  intended  to  be 
taken  as  literal  history,  I  think  there  is  great  force  in  this 
argument.  Many  differences  from  the  synoptics  lie  upon  the 
surface,  and  were  perceived  and  felt  to  be  difficulties  at  an 
early  period.  Before  the  date  of  Justin's  apologetic  writings 
we  know  that  certain  Oospels  were  established  in  ecclesi- 
astical use  as  the  authentic  records  of  the  life  and  teaching 
of  Christ,  and  that  these  (even  if  they  were  not  our  present 
Gkwpels)  were  on  the  whole  conformed  to  the  synoptical 
account.  A  new  Gospel  which  obviously  departed  from  this 
account,  and  even  seemed  to  contradict  it  in  important  points, 
would  have  been  sure  to  excite  suspicion  and  opposition ;  and 
consequently  a  writer  who  wished  to  procure  acceptance  for 
new  incidents  and  new  theological  thoughts  would  have  tried 
to  fit  them  into  the  framework  of  the  older  history.  This 
argument  diminishes  in  force  in  proportion  as  we  recede 
towards  the  first  century,  and  approach  the  time  when  there 
was  still  a  living  tradition,  and  the  synoptics  were  less 
exclusively  in  occupation  of  the  field.  I  cannot  but  think, 
however,  that  the  effect  of  this  consideration  is  lessened  if  we 
once  admit  that  the  writer  consciously  imported  an  ideal 
element  into  his  work,  and  that  at  the  time  of  its  publication 
it  was  accepted  as  less  strictly  historical  than  the  older 
narratives,  as  a  spiritual  interpretation  rather  than  a  literal 
1  Das  Apod,  ZeU,y  p.  549. 
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record  of  Christ's  life.  But  even  on  this  supposition  I  tiiiiik 
that  a  writer  who  was  utterly  unknown  and  without  puUie 
influence  (for  this  must  be  part  of  the  hypothesis)  would  have 
anticipated  the  attacks  of  a  much  larger  party  of  Alogi  than 
actually  arose,  and  would  not  have  encumbered  himself  with 
needless  difficulty  by  forsaking  the  accepted  ecclesiastical 
line&  This  argument,  therefore,  certainly  appears  to  possees 
some  force  in  vindicating  the  early  date  of  the  Gospel  It 
has  no  direct  bearing  on  the  authorship  except  to  this  extent, 
that  those  who  regard  the  Gospel  as  strictly  historical 
maintain  very  justly  that  only  one  who  personally  knew 
the  facts  would  have  ventured  to  remodel  the  current 
tradition.  This  will  have  less  weight  in  proportion  as 
we  are  obliged  to  admit  the  presence  of  unhistorieal 
elements. 

Finally,  it  is  urged  that  the  total  absence  of  allusion  to  the 
great  controversies  of  the  second  century  is  conclusive  proof  of 
the  early  date  of  the  GospeL  It  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that 
the  work  has  a  theological  purpose.  It  is  maintained  by  those 
who  deny  the  Johannine  authorship  that  it  is,  to  say  the  leasts 
deeply  coloured  by  the  thoughts  of  the  writer ;  and  certainly 
in  his  Proem  he  has  free  scope  for  exposing  the  errors  of  his 
day.  How  is  it,  then,  that  he  moves  serenely  upon  his  own 
heights,  and  takes  no  notice  of  the  strife  that  raged  beneath 
him,  and  threatened  to  rend  the  Church  into  fragments  ?  The 
distinguishing  features  of  the  second  century  are  the  rise  and 
growth  of  the  great  Gnostic  systems,  the  appearance  of 
Montanism,  and  the  Paschal  controversy;  and  we  must  re- 
member that  the  two  last  particularly  concerned  Asia  Minor, 
where  the  Gospel  is  said  to  have  been  written,  and  the  first 
not  only  sought  a  home  in  various  parts  of  the  empire,  but 
especially  affected  Alexandria,  to  which  some  would  transfer 
our  evangelist.    I  think  we  may  safely  affirm  that,  if  we 
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except  Docetism,  which  is  i^d  to  have  been  a  very  early  form 
of  heresy,  no  one  could  suspect,  from  reading  the  Gospel  and 
First  Epistle  of  John,  that  such  controversies  ever  existed,  and 
that  there  is  not  a  single  passage  which  receives  a  clear  and 
unquestioned  illumination  from  our  knowledge  of  them.  It  is 
true  that  allusions  have  been  discovered  to  these  exciting 
themea  But  can  anyone  seriously  believe  that  the  very  obscure 
transference  of  the  last  supper  to  the  evening  of  the  13th  of 
Nisan  was  really  intended  to  influence  the  Quartodeciman 
controversy  ?  Where  is  the  sign  of  polemical  intent  ?  Would 
not  a  writer  with  such  a  purpose  have  made  it  perfectly  clear 
that  he  really  did  transfer  the  day,  instead  of  leaving  it  to  be 
inferred  from  passages  not  directly  connected  with  the  subject, 
and  would  he  not  have  pointed  out  in  some  way  the  bear- 
ing of  his  altered  history  on  the  point  in  dispute  ?  So,  again, 
the  passages  about  the  Holy  Spirit  might  be  used  by  the 
Montanists,  but  who  could  infer  the  existence  of  Montanism 
from  the  passages?  If  the  controversy  had  already  begun, 
would  there  not  be  something  to  indicate  that  there  were 
conflicting  views,  something  to  favour  or  to  rebuke  the 
Phrygian  extravagance?  And  once  more,  the  presence  of 
Gnostic  terms  only  renders  more  impressive  the  utter  silence 
about  Gnostic  systems,  and  points  to  a  time  when  the  latter 
had  not  yet  arisen.  If  the  Gospel  occupied  the  place  which  is 
traditionally  assigned  to  it,  then  naturally  the  Gnostics 
borrowed  some  of  its  phraseology,  and  the  faint  resemblances 
that  exist  are  fully  explained ;  but  it  is  not  likely  that,  if  the 
conflict  had  begun,  the  writer  would  appropriate  Gnostic  terms 
without  a  word  of  explanation,  and  without  a  line  of  rebuke 
for  those  who  used  them  in  the  propagation  of  error.  In  all 
these  questions  the  evangelist  transports  us  to  an  ewrlier 
period  with  an  unstudied  ease  and  completeness  which,  I 
think,  cannot  be  adequately  explained  by  his  desire  to  preserve 
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historical  verisimilitade.  It  is  tme  we  are  dealing  with  a 
tiniqae  writer,  to  whom  the  ordinary  laws  of  evidence  are  not 
always  applicable ;  but  in  this  connection  we  may  remark  on 
the  eagerness  with  which  he  attacks  what  he  r^ards  as 
error,  and  his  unsparing  condemnation  of  unbelieL  His  was 
not  the  temperament  to  leave  without  reproof  doctrines 
which  he  thought  were  desolating  the  Church.  In  the 
Epistle,  moreover,  the  plea  of  historical  verisimilitude  is 
not  applicable;  and  there  he  attacks  vigorously  certain 
errors  (probably  Docetic),  but  gives  not  a  hint  of  ttie 
controversies  which  troubled  Justin  Martyr  and  Irenssus. 
Surely  the  reasonable  inference  is  that  they  had  not  yet 
arisen. 

Thus,  then,  in  surveying  the  internal  structure  of  the 
GkNspel  we  meet  with  a  great  number  of  facts  which  are  such 
as  we  should  expect  if  the  traditional  account  of  the  author- 
ship be  true.  Some  of  these  are  not,  indeed,  inconsistent  with 
a  different  hypothesis,  and,  if  we  possessed  no  external 
evidence,  might  leave  us  in  doubt  how  we  ought  to  interpret 
them,  but,  taken  in  combination  with  the  existing  testimony, 
they  support  it  by  their  easy  correspondence  with  it.  There 
are  other  particu]ai*s,  however,  which  afford  distinct  and 
independent  confirmation  of  the  traditional  view,  or  of  certain 
parts  of  it,  and  seem  quite  to  preclude  the  supposition  of  a 
late  Greek  authorship.  When  we  unite  the  two  bodies  of 
evidence,  and  remember  the  cumulative  character  of  each, 
it  seems  to  me  that  we  have  an  amoimt  of  proof  of  the 
Johannine  authorship  which  ought  to  command  our  assent, 
unless  very  strong  evidence  can  be  produced  upon  the  other 
side.  When  men,  instead  of  endeavouring  cautiously  to 
appraise  the  arguments  on  the  conservative  side,  simply  kick 
them  over  as  worth  nothing,  I  think  they  have  abandoned 
their  function  as  critics,  and  come  into  court  as  advocates 
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famished  with  a  brief.  I  will  try  not  to  imitate  them  in 
testing  the  force  of  objections,  and,  even  when  I  think  these 
are  without  weight,  I  will  at  least  treat  them  as  suitable  for 
examination,  and  exhibit  the  grounds  of  my  judgment.  We 
must  now  proceed  to  these,  the  final  branch  of  our  inquiry. 


25 
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CHAPTER  I 

PASSAGES  ABOUT  THE  EYE-WITNESS 

In  considering  the  objections  which  are  urged  against  the 
traditional  view,  we  may  examine  first  the  few  passages  in 
which  the  existence  of  an  eye-witness  is  alluded  to.  Dr  Salmon 
confidently  cites  these  as  a  claim  made  by  the  author  himseU 
"to  have  been  an  eye-witness  of  our  Saviour's  life."^  The 
passages  are  John  i.  14,  xix.  35,  xxi.  24,  and  i  John  i.  i.  We 
have  already  referred  to  John  xxi.  24,  and  I  expressed  my 
own  opinion  that  it  is  a  testimony  of  considerable  weight 
Dr  Martineau,  however,  takes  it  as  a  proof  that  the  alleged 
author  was  already  dead,  and,  if  I  correctly  understand  his 
argument,  that  it  was  therefore  a  deliberate  falsehood.'  But 
there  are  such  things  as  posthumous  works ;  and  if  an  editor 
says  that  a  work  is  by  Thomas  Carlyle,  though  Carlyle  may 
have  been  some  years  in  his  grave,  this  can  hardly  prove  that 
the  work  is  not  by  Carlyle,  and  that  the  assumed  editor  is 
playing  a  trick.    In  this  connection  it  is  urged  that  the 

1  A  HuUmcdL  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Booh  of  the  New  Testament^ 
1885,  p.  325. 
*  Seat  of  Authority  p.  208  eq. 
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allusion  to  the  failure  of  a  supposed    prophecy  that    the 
disciple  should  not  die  (xsd.  23)  proves  that  he  must  have 
been  already  dead.     I  am  not  satisfied  that  this  argument  is 
conclusive ;  for  it  is  surely  conceivable  that  the  aged  disciple, 
feeling  death  stealing  upon  him,  might  point  out  that  no 
words  of  Jesus  justified  the  expectation  which  had  arisen 
among  some  of  his  devoted  frienda     Moreover,  so  false  an 
editor  would  most  probably  have  made  the  matter  a  little 
plainer,  and  have  altered  completely  the  supposed  form  of 
prediction ;  for  it  is  not  at  all  evident  what  ia  meant  by  the 
disciple's  abiding  till  the  coming  of  Jesus,  and  nevertheless 
dying.     Had  Jesus  come  already  ?     We  are  not  told,  but  are 
left  to  gather  the  explanation  from  previous  passages  which 
have  no  direct  bearing  on  the  subject.    If,  nevertheless,  we 
admit  that  the  disciple  was  dead,  this  might  only  prove  that 
the  appendix,  notwithstanding  its  similarity  of  style,  was  not 
from  the  same  hand  as  the  rest  of  the  Gbspel — ^a  view  which 
has  been  sometimes  taken  quite  independently  of  the  present 
question.    The  former  supposition  appears  to  me  the  more 
plausible ;  for  I  think  even  an  immediate  disciple  of  John's, 
writing  in  all  good  faith  after  his  master's  death,  would  have 
made  his  meaning  clearer.    At  all  events,  it  seems  wholly 
improbable  that  anyone  should  think  it  necessary  to  remove 
the  surprise  at  the  death  of  the  Apostle  "  whole  decades  "  (as 
Dr  Martineau  suggests)  after  that  event  had  taken  place  ^; 
and  surely,  if  he  had  gone  out  of  his  way  to  remove  a 
surprise  which  must  have  disappeared  of  itself  long  before, 
he  would  at  least  have  told  his  readers  whom  he  referred  to. 
Later  legend  had  a  different  way  of  dealing  with  the  question, 
and  said  that  the  body  of  the  saint  was  only  slumbering  in 

1  This  is  admitted  by  Weizsacker,  who  thinks  the  passage  proves  that 
the  Apostle  was  dead,  but  that  he  had  died  not  long  before.  Das  apost, 
^^'f  p.  533 »?..  536  ig. 
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its  Ephesian  tomb,  as  was  shown  by  the  motion  o£  the  dust 
above  it^ 

In  considering  the  internal  evidence  I  did  not  refer  to  i  14, 
or  to  I  John  i  i,  because  I  think  the  interpretation  d  them  is 
doubtful  If  we  are  abready  convinced  that  the  Gospel  and 
Epistle  are  from  the  pen  of  the  Apostle,  then  we  naturally 
understand  these  passages  as  referring  to  his  own  experienoe, 
and  regard  them  as  confirmatory  of  our  previous  opinion. 
But  as  their  statements  are  expressed  in  the  plural  number, 
they  seem  to  include  others  besides  the  writer,  and  mighty 
perhaps,  only  indicate  the  historical  fact  that  the  Word  or  the 
life  had  become  an  object  of  sight  and  touch.  In  this  case 
*•  we  "  would  denote  Christians  in  their  corporate  nmty,  and 
ascribe  to  the  general  body  what  was  the  actual  experienot 
only  of  the  first  disciples,  the  emphasis  not  being  on  the 
persons,  but  on  the  act  of  seeing.  This  explanation  does  not 
interfere  with  the  correct  reference  of  iBtaarofiSa  to  eyesight^ 
and  not  to  mental  vision.  Nevertheless,  the  contrast  between 
"  we  "  and  "  you  "  in  i  John  i  3  seems  to  give  a  limited  range 
to  the  former,  and,  on  the  whole,  the  interpretation  which 
includes  the  writer  among  eye-witnesses  appears  to  be  the 
easiest,  though  I  cannot  feel  sufficient  confidence  in  it  to  nse 
it  as  an  argument. 

The  remaining  passage,  xix.  35,  has  been  used  as  an 
argument  against  the  Johannine  authorship,  and  Dr  Martinean 

1  See  Westcott^s  note  on  the  passage.  Others  thought  he  had  been 
translated  like  Enoch  and  Elijah.  The  authorities  are  dted  in  Lficke,  L 
p.  40.  Weiss,  following  the  opinion  of  many  critics  on  both  sides  of  the 
larger  controversy,  thinks  that  the  chapter  is  not  genuine,  but  was  added 
to  the  Gospel  after  the  death  of  the  evangelist  (EinleU^  p.  601,  Anm.  3, 
where  references  are  given).  See  also  the  arguments  in  Liicke,  who  thinks 
the  chapter  was  added  by  a  later  hand  (ii.  pp.  825  199.),  and  in  the  artide 
by  Klopper  already  cited.  Hamack  thinks  the  section  presupposes  the 
death  of  the  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved,  but  that  nevertheless  it  most  be 
ascribed  to  the  same  author  as  the  rest  of  the  book  {Ohr(m,^  i.  p.  676X 
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putfi  it  forward  as  if  it  were  quite  unanswerable,  and  had  never 
been  weighed  by  any  competent  judges,  and  deemed  by  them 
wanting.^  Having  related  the  piercing  of  the  side  of  Jesus, 
and  the  flowing  forth  of  blood  and  water,  the  writer  adds, 
"  and  he  that  has  seen  has  borne  witness,  and  his  testimony  is 
genuine  (aXffiipii),  and  he  (xqiKeivog)  knows  that  he  says  true, 
that  ye  may  believe."  Dr  Martineau  comments  as  follows : — 
''  These  are  words  that  can  inform  the  reader  only  of  a  third 
person's  testimony.  And  though  the  f oUowing  clause, '  and 
he  ...  .  knowetii  that  he  saith  true,'  has  been  supposed,  as 
a  declaration  of  consciousness,  to  be  predicable  only  of  the 
writer  himself,  the  inference  is  barred  by  the  demonstrative 
pronoun  iKtivog,  which  no  speaker  can  use  of  hvmsdf.  It  is 
as  if  the  author  said, '  And  thM  ia  a  man  who  does  not  speak 
at  random,  but  only  when  sure  that  his  word  is  true.' "  In 
considering  this  argument,  let  us,  in  the  first  place,  assume  that 
it  is  unanswerabla  Still  the  passage  would  not  disprove  the 
Johannine  authorship ;  for  there  was  no  law  forbidding  John 
to  appeal  to  the  testimony  of  another.  It  is  quite  conceivable 
that,  while  he  was  attending  to  Mary,  who  had  just  been 
committed  to  his  care,  he  did  not  see  the  piercing  of  the  side, 
but  was  told  of  it  afterwards  by  some  one  in  whom  he  had 
entire  confidence.  In  fact,  the  only  ground  for  assuming  that 
the  witness  was  the  beloved  disciple  rests  on  the  prior  sup- 
position that  he  is  identical  with  the  evangelist.  This  has 
been  generally  assumed ;  and  the  argument,  which  we  must 
now  consider,  is  that  this  assumption,  which  has  somehow 
suggested  itself  so  easily  to  multitudes  of  readers,  is  barred 
by  the  very  form  of  the  expression. 

I  am  not  sure  whether  Dr  Martineau  means  that  a  writer 

^  Seal  of  AtttihorUy,  pp.  209  sq.  Hamack  also  relies  upon  this  argument ; 
Ohron,y  L  pp.  6y$»q,;  and  more  recently  ELlopper  thinks  it  *' impossible'' 
that  the  writer  could  refer  to  himself  {Z$U,f.  vriss,  Theoiy  1899,  P*  377)* 
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conld  not  speak  of  himself  in  the  third  person,  or  that,  if  he 
did,  he  conld  not  refer  to  himself  as  eKeivo^*    The  first  point 
may  be  sufficiently  disposed  of  by  the  examples  of  Thucydides, 
Xenophon,  Caesar,  and  Josephus.      A   plausible    argoment 
against  the  accepted  authorship  of  the  Memorabilia  might  be 
advanced  upon  this  ground.    The  writer  uses  the  first  person 
again  and  again  in  the  opening  pages  of  his  work,  without 
telling  us  who  he  ia ;  and  then  he  suddenly  relates  a  conver- 
sation which  Socrates  once  had  with  "  Xenophon."  *    What  can 
be  plainer  than  that  Xenophon,  like  Critobulus  and  Alcibiades, 
who  are  spoken  of  at  the  same  time,  was  different  from  the 
writer  ?    Tet  no  one  doubts  for  this  reason  the  genuineness  of 
the  Memorabilia.    Now,  it  has  been  commonly  assumed  that 
the  author  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  does  allude  to  himself,  in  this 
and  other  passages,  in  the  third  person,  although  he  withholds 
his  name.    In  this  supposition,  considered  simply  in  itself, 
there  is  no  sort  of  improbability;  whereas  it  is,  I  think, 
improbable  that  a  writer  who  is  so  fond  of  supplying  us  with 
names  would  have  failed  to  provide  one  for  the  beloved 
disciple  if  he  was  looking  back  upon  him,  as  he  was  upon 
Peter  and  Thomas,  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  distant 
historian.    If,  then,  we  admit  that  the  writer  may  have 
referred  to  himself  in  the  third  person,  why  may  he  not  have 
applied  to  himself  the  demonstrative  eKelvos  ?    A  man  speaking 
of  himself  in  the  first  person  would  undoubtedly  avoid  it;  and 
if,  in  the  course  of  his  speech,  he  adopted  for  a  moment  the 
third  person,  still  indicating  himself,  he  would  say  ''this" 
(iSe),  and  not  "that."    But  if  an  historian  thinks  proper  to 
describe  himself  throughout  in  the  third  person,  as  if  he  were 
someone  else,  I  cannot  conceive  why  he  should  not  call  himself 
iK€ivo9  on  any  occasion  when  he  would  naturally  apply  that 
^rd  to  another.    In  the  verse  before  us,  as  Alex.  Buttmann 

1  L  iii.  8  sqq. 
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long  ago  pointed  out,  ixeivog  simply  resumes  the  previous 
auTov,  and  is  quite  synonymous  with  it.  There  is  a  good 
example  of  this  kind  of  resumption  in  v.  38  and  39.  Instead 
of  iK€ivo9  we  might  have  had  ovra^,  and  this,  I  think,  is  more 
usual  in  the  classics,  unless  strong  emphasis  has  to  be  expressed. 
The  evangelist,  however,  for  whatever  reason,  has  a  decided 
preference  for  the  former  pronoun.  I  find  that  he  uses  it  by 
itself  as  a  subject  forty-seven  times  in  the  Gospel,  and  six 
times  in  the  First  Epistle,  making  a  feature  in  his  style  which 
must  strike  the  most  casual  reader.  In  the  other  historical 
books  I  notice  only  eleven  similar  instances.^  Nevertheless,  it 
is  not  necessary  to  maintain,  with  Steitz,  that  our  author's 
usage  is  to  be  explained  by  his  adoption  of  eKtivo^  as  the 
translation  of  the  Hebrew  iMn.^  Buttmann,  although  he  has 
not  observed  the  extent  of  the  Johannine  peculiarity,  shows 
that,  so  far  as  mere  grammar  is  concerned,  the  use  of  €K€ivo£  is 
always  conformed  to  Greek  practice.'  He  takes,  however,  the 
common-sense  view  which  I  have  presented  above,  that,  if  a 
man  speak  of  himself  in  the  third  person,  he  will  employ  the 
language  which  is  applicable  to  the  third  person.  We  have  a 
good  example  of  this  in  ix.  37,  where  Jesus  says  to  the  man 
who  had  been  blind,  6  XoX^i^  /Aera  covy  ixetvo^  €<mv,  where 
iKeiyo9  is  in  all  probability  the  subject,  resuming  6  XaXSi;,^  and 
the  speaker  is  undoubtedly  referring  to  himself.    Two  instances 

1  Matt.  XY.  18  ;  Mark  xyi  10,  11,  13,  20  ;  Loke  xi.  7,  xviii.  14,  xxii.  12  ; 
Acts  ▼.  37,  XV.  II,  xxi  6. 

'  See  tlie  article  bj  Dr  Qeorg  Edoard  Steitz,  *'  Ueber  den  Qebrauch  dee 
Pronomeii  iittTifos  im  vierten  Evangelioin,''  in  TheoL  8htd.  wnd  KriHk^  1859, 
pp.  497-506- 

'  See  kie  ^Beeprechong  "  of  the  last-mentioned  article  in  the  next  volome, 
pp.  505  9qq.  Steitz  has  a  rejoinder  in  1861,  pp.  267-310 ;  and  Bnttmann 
once  more  replies  in  the  ZeUschrifi  fiir  wi8$&n$ehaftliche  Theologies  1862,  pp. 
204-216.    Their  different  Tiews  do  not  affect  oar  immediate  question. 

*  Meyer  refers  to  2  Cor.  x.  18  to  illustrate  the  construction.  It  is, 
however,  possible  to  take  imu^s  as  a  predicate. 
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quoted  from  the  daseics  by  Steitz  are  decisiya  In  the 
Anaboms^  we  read: — ^^En-ei  Se  SevwfAy  eroKfi^tnt  yvfivog  &, 
ava^TOf  oxi^^of  ^JXo,  Tcixot  avcurra^  ri/s  kcli  aXXo9»  itc&vov 
a4>€\6fi£vo9,  &rxi(ei^.  Again,  in  Aristophanes,  Nubea,^  the 
second  disciple  asks,  olfAot,  rk  ^jutSiv  wfyroXei  ripf  oucuw; 
Strepsiades,  referring  to  himself,  answers,  eicciMx,  oSrcp 
Bol/Aariav  etXiy^re.  To  show  that  literary  usage,  even  in 
modem  times,  does  not  always  conform  to  critics'  expectations 
I  may  be  permitted  to  refer  to  Thackeray's  Esmond.  The 
story  is  told  as  an  autobiography,  but  the  hero  consistently 
uses  the  third  person  throughout.  According  to  the  rule  he 
ought  never  to  apply  the  pronoun  "  that "  to  himself.  Never- 
theless, on  one  occasion  he  does  so: — ^"In  this  report  the 
Major-Qeneral  was  good  enough  to  mention  Captain  Esmond's 
name  with  particular  favour;  and  that  gentleman  carried  the 
despatch  to  head-quarters  the  next  day."'  This  example  is 
the  more  telling,  because  it  is,  I  believe,  the  only  one  through- 
out the  work.  So  far,  then,  as  the  grammar  is  concerned,  the 
verse  in  question  is  perfectly  neutral  in  the  controversy ;  but 
there  are  one  or  two  more  general  considerations  which  ought 
not  to  be  overlooked. 

If  the  author  referred  to  himself,  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
understanding  the  appeal  It  is  as  though  he  said,  tiie 
writw  himself  witnessed  this  event,  and  is  quite  certain  ct 
the  correctness  of  his  testimony.  But  if  he  was  relying  cm 
the  authority  of  a  third  person,  we  naturally  wonder  wiiy  we 
are  not  told  who  this  person  wa&  The  man  who  knew  the 
name  of  the  high-priest's  servant  might  have  found  a  name 
for  this  important  witness ;  for  the  people  whom  he  addresses, 
if  they  lived  in  the  middle  of  the  second  century,  would 
hardly  have  been  induced  to  believe  by  such  a  vague  allusion. 
Again,  the  witness  is  represented  as  still  living,  and  that  in 

»  IV.  iv.  12.  «  1497  ag.  8  Book  n.  ch.  xv. 
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Btich  a  way  as  not  to  suggest  the  subtlety  of  literary  art. 
Aeyec  might  refer  to  an  author  who  was  long  deceased,  but 
dtScy  points  to  a  living  man ;  and  therefore,  unless  we  suppose 
that  the  appeal  to  the  eye-witness  is  altogether  a  piece  of 
literary  fiction,  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  late  date  which  has 
been  assigned  to  the  work.  While,  therefore,  no  argument 
against  the  traditional  view  can  be  derived  from  the  structure 
of  the  passage,  the  general  probabilities  of  the  case  seem  to 
incline  in  its  favour. 

We  must  observe  further  that  if  the  eye-witness  be  the 
same  as  the  disciple  of  xxi.  23,  the  earlier  passage  must  have 
been  written  during  his  lifetime,  and  the  later  one  must  have 
been  added  after  his  death.  It  is,  however,  possible  (though, 
I  think,  very  improbable)  that  the  witness  was  not  the 
disciple;  and  if  a  person  different  from  the  author  is  really 
meant,  it  may  simply  f  oUow,  as  has  already  been  pointed  out, 
that  the  Apostle  himself  is  appealing  to  someone  else.  This  is 
the  view  which  I  should  be  disposed  to  take  if  the  argument 
founded  on  ixeivo^  appeared  to  me  to  be  valid.  The  fact  is, 
we  have  no  ground  for  identifying  either  the  witness  or  the 
beloved  disciple  with  the  Apostle  John  except  the  tradition 
which  is  declared  to  be  worthless. 

Dr  E.  A  Abbott  suggests  that  the  writer  may  have 
intended  imvo^  to  mean  Christ,  of  whom  it  is  always  used 
in  the  Epistle.^  This  suggestion  is  not  made  in  an  apologetic 
interest,  as  Dr  Abbott  rejects  the  Johannine  authorship ;  but 
if  it  be  correct,  it  destroys  the  objection  founded  on  the  use  of 
iK€tpo9.  I  think,  however,  that  Elopper's  objections  to  tiiis 
suggestion  are  valid.' 

1  Eneyd,  JStft.,  il,  1809^  note  3. 

>  ZeU.f.  wiu,  Theol,  1899,  p.  378.  Blass  thinks  the  whole  of  Tene  35, 
and  its  position,  are  uncertain  (see  his  article  '*tTher  Ev.  Joh.  19,  35,"  in 
the  TImL  Studdm  u.  KrU,,  1902,  pp.  128-133). 
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CHAPTER  n 

ALLEGED  SIGNS  THAT  THE  WORK  IS  BT  A  DISCIPLE  OF  THE 

APOSTLE 

We  must  now  consider  some  allusions  which  have  been 
thought  to  betray  the  hand  of  a  disciple  of  the  Apostle  rather 
than  of  the  Apostle  himself.  ''The  disciple  whom  Jesus 
loved  "^  has  been  commonly  supposed  to  be  the  evangelist 
himself.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  urged  that  this  is 
rather  the  language  of  an  admiring  follower,  and  that  we  can 
hardly  ascribe  to  the  Apostle  himself  a  claim  which  might 
seem  a  little  presrunptuous.  In  answer  to  this  we  might 
resort  to  the  plea  that,  apart  from  the  Gospel  itself,  the  only 
means  we  have  for  estimating  the  self-assertiveness  of  the 
Apostle  John  is  the  request  that  he  and  his  brother  might  sit 
on  the  right  and  on  the  left  hand  of  Christ  in  his  kingdom,  so 
that  some  little  grain  of  vanity  may  have  remained  in  the  old 
man  as  he  looked  back  on  his  intimacy  with  one  who  was 
greater  than  any  philosopher  or  emperor.  But  surely  the 
words  may  have  been  the  expression,  not  of  vanity,  but  of 
gratitude.  Paul  says,  "  I  live  in  the  faith  of  tiie  Son  of  God, 
who  loved  me  and  gave  himself  for  me,'**  This  is  the 
language  of  devotion  and  humility ;  and  may  not  John  have 
felt  that  the  deepest  thing  in  his  experience  was  the  fact  that 
Jesus  had  loved  him,  and  treated  him  as  an  intimate  friend, 
1  xiiL  23,  xix.  26,  XX.  2,  xxL  7,  20.  *  OoL  ii.  20. 
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and  that  he  was  the  one  disciple  who,  above  all  others, 
would  have  been  lost,  not  knowing  what  spirit  he  was 
of,  unless  that  love  had  found  and  chosen  him,  and 
wrought  in  him  a  change  great  and  marvellous?  That  he 
did  not  mean  to  limit  this  love  to  himself  is  plain  from  his 
own  account.  He  says  that  "Jesus  loved  Martha  and  her 
sister  and  Lazarus,"  ^  that  "  having  loved  his  own  who  were 
in  the  world,  he  loved  them  to  the  end,"^  and  he  alludes 
generally  to  the  love  which  Jesus  bore  to  his  disciples.^  We 
may  add  that  a  follower  of  John's  would  not  have  been 
likely  to  use  such  vague  language.  Why  should  he  have 
withheld  the  name  of  the  man  whom  he  wished  to  glorify  ? 
And  why  should  he  have  simply  told  us  that  Jesus  loved  him, 
instead  of  saying  that  he  loved  him  particularly,  and  treated 
him  as  his  most  intimate  friend  ?  And  why  does  he  tell  us  so 
very  little  about  him,  and  nothing  except  when  he  is  involved 
in  a  narrative  which  has  to  be  told  about  someone  else  ?  I  do 
not  think,  therefore,  that  the  passages,  when  fairly  considered, 
point  to  a  disciple  of  John's  as  the  author ;  and  still  less  are 
such  obscure  allusions  intelligible  on  the  part  of  a  later 
writer. 

It  is,  however,  contended  further  that  the  supposed 
disciple  of  John  manifests  a  desire  to  exalt  his  master  above 
Peter.  In  xiii.  23  he  makes  him  recline  in  the  bosom  of 
Jesus,  while  Peter  has  to  beckon  to  him  to  ask  who  the 
traitor  was.  But,  as  Westcott  points  out,  this  incident,  if  we 
interpret  it  by  the  custom  of  reclining  at  meals,  really  shows 
that  Peter  occupied  the  first  place  after  Jesus  himself,  and 
John  the  second.*  In  xviii.  15  aq.  it  is  "the  other  disciple" 
who  is  known  to  the  high-priest,  while  Peter  has  to  wait  to 
be  brought  into  the  palace  by  him.    In  xx.  2  sqq.  it  is  hard  to 

*  xi.  5.  *  xiii.  I.  3  xiii.  34,  xv.  12. 

*  See  his  note  on  the  passage. 
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see  where  the  alleged  superiority  comes  in.  Mary  goes  to 
Peter  first.  Peter  goes  first  into  the  tomb,  while  tiie  oih&c 
disciple  waits  for  the  arrival  of  his  bolder  companion.  The 
only  inferiority  attaching  to  Peter  is  that  he  cannot  ran  so 
fast  So  in  xxL  20-23,  the  only  advantage  enjoyed  by  the 
disciple  is  his  longevity.  Surely  one  who  wished  to  exalt 
John  might  have  invented  something  more  striking  tiian 
acquaintance  with  the  high-priest,  fast  running,  and  long  li&, 
wherewith  to  dignify  him;  and  these  are  not  the  kind  of 
things  to  which  the  writer  generally  attaches  most  valua* 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  pointed  out  that  Jesus,  the  first  time 
he  meets  Peter,  confers  upon  him  the  name  of  Eephas^ ;  that 
here,  as  in  the  sjnioptics,  it  is  Peter  who  makes  the  great 
confession  that  Jesus  was  the  Christ,  "  the  holy  one  of  God  "  • ; 
and  that  at  the  end  Peter  seems  to  be  ordained  the  chief 
shepherd  of  the  Christian  fiock.^ 

Some  other  indications  that  the  Gospel  proceeded  from 
John  only  through  the  mediation  of  a  disciple  are  pi^essed 
by  Weizsacker.  He  thinks  that  this  hypothesis  will  explain 
the  ascription  to  Jesus  himself  of  the  high  claims  which  are 
made  on  behalf  of  his  person  and  his  work.  These  might 
have  be^i  put  forward  by  the  Apostle  himself,  and  interwoven 
with  the  discourses  of  Jesus  as  an  interpretation  of  their 
deeper  meaning ;  and  then  the  disciple  might  have  confuaed 
the  report  with  the  exposition.  This  would  exfdain  the 
monotony  of  the  speeches,  and  the  presentation  of  Ghrisf  8 

1  See  the  last  two  arguments  in  favour  of  mediate  authorship  preaeed 
by  Weinacker,  UnUenuch.^  p.  300 ;  Apoit,  ZeiL^  p.  532  9q,  Klopper  dweUa 
also  on  the  rebukes  administered  to  Peter  in  xiii.  6-1  o,  36-38,  and  xriiL 
)o  ^.,  and  on  the  presence  of  the  beloved  disciple  at  the  crucifixion 
(Zeitic^.f,  tviM.  Theol,^  1899,  p.  365,  note  2).  But  the  rebuke  in  Matthew 
xyi.  23  is  far  more  seyere,  and  plain  facts  may  account  for  something. 

*  i.  42.  »  vL  68  $q. 

*  xzL  iSBqq.  Bee  Weiss,  Einleitf  p.  588,  Anm.  3.  Chrysostom  says  of 
John,  vorrax^v  tAw  rpmr^lmp  r^  n4rp^  vopax^pti  {Hofli.  i%  MoU.^  65). 
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person,  which,  in  spite  of  concrete  features,  bears  the  character 
of  abstraction.^  This  argument  will,  of  course,  have  no  weight 
with  those  who  regard  the  Gk)spel  as  strictly  historical ;  but 
if  we  are  obliged  to  adopt  the  view  which  was  presented  in 
the  earlier  part  of  this  work,  it  would  undoubtedly  give  an 
easy  explanation  of  some  obvious  difficulties.  But  in  human 
affidrs  the  easiest  explanation  is  not  necessarily  the  true  one, 
and,  when  it  runs  counter  to  the  only  testimony  we  possess, 
does  not  readily  command  our  assent  It  is  not  incredible 
that  the  Apostle  himself  may  have  mixed  up  report  and 
exposition,  and  that  the  monotonous  and  abstract  character 
which  is  complained  of  may  be  the  result  of  a  uniformity  of 
impression  which  was  due  to  his  own  idiosyncrasy.  It  is 
dear  that  we  are  dealing  with  an  author  of  peculiar  gifts 
and  tendencies,  and  we  cannot  apply  to  him  a  mode  of 
criticism  which  would  be  suitable  enough  to  an  average 
writer  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Plato  gives  us  a  picture 
of  Socrates  founded,  I  presume,  on  genuine  reminiscence, 
and  with  many  a  genuine  touch  of  local  and  personal  fact, 
and  still  presented  through  a  series  of  ideal  scenes ;  may  not 
an  Apostie  have  portrayed  the  Master  of  his  heart's  devotion 
in  colours  drawn  from  half  a  century  of  vivid  experience  of 
his  indwelling  spirit,  and  blended  together  the  actual  and 
ideal  in  lines  which  are  no  longer  separable? 

If  this  be  possible,  it  wiU  serve  as  an  answer  also  to  the 
argument  that  the  hypothesis  of  mediate  authorship  explains 
the  mixture  of  the  original  and  certain  with  the  uncertain.' 
But  independently  of  this  answer,  I  think  the  hypothesis 
is  inadequate;  for  the  Gospel  is  not  composed  of  a  series 
of  graphic  descriptions,  bearing  all  the  marks  of  autoptic 
testimony,  blended  with  another  series  where  we  discern 
the  vague  outlines  and  shadowy  amplifications  of  tradition, 
»  Untm.,  p.  298  sq.  *  UtUen,y  p.  299  $q. 
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but,  as  we  have  seen,  the  most  questionable  narratives  stand 
out  with  all  the  distinctness  that  an  eye-witness  could  lend 
to  them,  so  that  no  critical  analysis  can  separate  the  genuine 
Johannine  from  the  current  popular  tradition.  Whatever  un- 
historical  elements  you  introduce  into  the  Gospel,  it  bears 
the  marks  of  the  same  personality  throughout ;  and  therefore 
its  phenomena  are  most  easily  explained  by  supposing  that 
both  the  actual  and  the  ideal  proceeded  from  the  same 
pictorial  imagination,  which  conceived,  with  equal  vividness^ 
the  remembered  event  and  the  allegorical  setting  of  spiritual 
truth. 

Lastly,  Weizsacker  urges  that  the  relation  to  the  synoptics 
is  natural  in  a  follower  of  the  Apostle's,  but  not  in  the  Apostle 
himself.^  We  have  seen  reason  to  believe  that  the  evangelist 
was  acquainted  with  the  synoptical  Gospels,  certainly  with 
the  synoptical  tradition.^  But  we  must  be  careful  not  to 
exaggerate  the  degree  of  dependence.  It  is  by  no  means 
obvious.  It  has  been  disputed  by  able  critics,  and  is  now 
generally  recognised  only  in  consequence  of  a  careful  and 
minute  examination.  Now  a  primitive  apostle  could  not 
avoid  being  acquainted  with  the  primitive  apostolical  tradi- 
tion, which,  indeed,  he  must  himself  have  helped  to  form. 
This  tradition  must  have  been  perfectly  familiar  many  years 
before  the  Fourth  Gospel  was  written,  and  why  the  Apostle 
John  should  not  occasionally  drop  into  the  well-known  words 
I  cannot  conceive.  I  see  no  evidence  that  the  writer  was 
obliged  to  depend  on  the  synoptics  for  his  language  and 
materials;  and  the  real  difficulty  is  that  he  so  persistently 
goes  a  way  of  his  own,  and  has  no  scruple  in  setting  the 
Gfynoptics  aside.  TIus  last  feature  is  much  less  easily  under- 
stood in  the  supposed  disciple ;  and,  indeed,  it  seems  probable 
that,  if  a  disciple  resorted  to  the  synoptics  at  all,  instead  of 
*  UfUers.,  p.  299  9q,  «  Pp.  15  $q. 
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simply  relying  on  his  recollections  of  John's  teaching,  his 
dependence  wonld  be  much  more  ample  and  striking.  This 
argument^  therefore,  seems  more  against  than  in  favour  of 
the  hypothesis  we  are  considering. 

Thus  the  suggestion  of  mediate  authorship,  though  it  is  in 
my  opinion  incomparably  more  probable  than  the  notion  that 
the  Oospel  was  written  in  the  middle  of  the  second  century, 
and  never  had  any  connection  with  John,  and  though  at  first 
sight  it  promises  a  solution  of  serious  difficulties,  yet  on 
closer  examination  appears  to  be  unsatisfactory,  and  does 
not  afford  the  required  reliel  On  the  other  hand,  the  con- 
cealment of  the  name  of  John  is  hardly  intelligible  in  a 
disciple.  What  could  have  been  his  motive  ?  Would  he  not 
rather  have  made  it  at  least  as  prominent  as  it  is  in  the  other 
Oospels?  Mark  does  not  conceal  the  name  of  Peter.  The 
mention  of  Mark  suggests  another  objection.  The  second 
Gospel  was  ascribed  indirectly  to  Peter,  and  yet  it  bore  the 
name  of  Mark;  the  third  was  ascribed  in  the  same  way  to 
Paul,  yet  it  bore  the  name  of  Luke.  According  to  this 
analogy  the  Fourth  Oospel,  if  it  had  been  written  by  a 
disciple  of  John,  would  have  passed  under  the  name  of  that 
disciple,  and  would  have  been  referred  to  John  as  its  original 
source  only  in  the  records  of  tradition. 

A  view  akin  to  the  foregoing  is  recommended  by  the 
authority  of  Wendt,  who  has  worked  out  a  theory  of  the 
composite  origin  of  the  Gk)6pel  with  great  care  and  minute- 
ness.^ He  believes  that  the  speeches,  together  with  some 
little  historical  connection,  are  derived  from  a  genuine 
Johannine  document,  and  that  the  evangelist,  who  is  not 
the  Apostle,  made  use  of  this,  and  incorporated  it  in  his  own 
narrative.    He  carefully  distinguishes  this  from  an  hypo- 

^  Da$  Johanneievcmgdium,  Eine  UrUermchtmg  ieiner  EnUtehung  und 
ieina  geiehicfUUehen  Weiies,    (Jottingen,  1900. 
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thesis  of  interpolation,  and  fully  admits  the  unity  of 
stracture  of  the  existing  Gospel  He  compares  the  evan- 
gelist's work  to  the  Gospels  of  Matthew  and  Luke,  in  which 
earlier  sources  have  been  revised  and  inserted.  This  hypo- 
thesis helps  to  mediate  between  those  who  accept  and  those 
who  reject  the  Johannine  authorship,  and  presents  some 
attractive  features ;  but  as  it  would  require  a  separate  treatise 
to  review  it  in  detail,  I  must  be  content  to  state  veiy 
briefly  a  few  general  reasons  why  it  has  hitherto  failed 
to  convince  me.  The  grounds  on  which  it  rests  are  mainly 
two:  first,  the  presence  of  primary  and  secondary  elements 
in  the  narrative,  which  point  to  a  combination  of  first-daas 
authority  with  uncertain  tradition;  and  secondly,  breaks  in 
the  connection,  and  apparent  dislocations,  which  betray  the 
hand  of  a  reviser. 

In  regard  to  the  first  of  these,  it  is  surely  conceivable  that 
even  an  eye-witness  of  most  of  the  events  which  he  records 
might,  after  the  lapse  of  half  a  century,  endeavour  to  re&esh 
his  memory  through  the  recollections  of  other  men,  and  that 
even  where  he  did  not  do  so  he  might  remember  some  things 
with  greater  clearness  and  accuracy  than  othera  In  regard 
to  the  want  of  coherence,  so  far  as  it  exists,  we  must  suppose 
either  that  the  original  writer  was  deficient  in  the  power  of 
consecutive  thought,  or  that  the  reviser  stupidly  broke  up 
and  misplaced  what  he  found  as  a  continuous  discoursa 
Which  view  is  the  more  probable  must  depend  on  the  mental 
constitution  of  the  two  writers.  Now  Wendt  recognises  the 
fact  that  the  writer  of  the  source  was  wanting  in  literary 
skill,  and,  in  spite  of  the  depth  of  his  reflections,  he  had  not 
the  art  of  presenting  clearly  to  others  the  connection  and 
progress  of  his  thoughts.^  And  although  he  explains  the 
breaking  up  of  discourses  by  the  reviser,  and  the  transference 

1  P.  204. 
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of  different  parts  of  the  same  address  to  different  historical 
occasions,  by  the  occurrence  of  some  remark  or  some  new 
question,  which  he  mistook  for  a  transition  to  a  new  speech 
delivered  at  a  later  time,^  nevertheless  Wendt  is  compelled 
to  resort  to  the  hypothesis  that  the  evangelist  reUed  on  his 
memory  of  the  source,  acquired  by  having  read  or  heard  it.* 
This  is  rather  a  strange  supposition  if  the  man  had  a  written 
source  to  refer  to ;  for  the  incorporation  of  a  whole  work  in 
his  own  narrative  has.  no  resemblance  to  the  quotation  of  a 
text  or  two  of  Scripture,  which  must  have  been  very  difficult 
to  find  in  an  ancient  manuscript,  and  which  one  could  easily 
remember  with  sufficient  accuracy.  But  if  we  suppose  that 
the  editor  relied  on  his  memory,  he  would  surely  introduce 
something  of  his  own  characteristic  style  into  his  report, 
especially  if,  as  Wendt  says,  he  made  the  material  his  own 
and  revised  it,* — ^an  hypothesis  which  is  necessary  to  explain 
the  unity  of  the  book.  But  confessedly  he  has  not  done  so ; 
for  the  language  is  that  of  the  First  Epistle  of  John,  which 
is  by  the  author  of  the  source.*  And  further,  the  style  of 
the  whole  Gospel  is  the  same,  so  that  we  have  to  assume 
that  the  reviser  was  such  a  perfect  literary  mimic  that  he 
was  able  to  fling  away  his  own  style,  and  so  to  write  as 
to  be  indistinguishable  from  another  man.  It  does  not  seem 
probable  that  such  a  master  of  literary  craft  would  introduce 
the  puzzling  dislocations  which  the  hypothesis  seeks  to  ex- 
plain; and  it  is  easier  to  believe  that  these  are  due  to  an 
original  author,  who  had  a  very  special  mental  constitution, 
and,  in  his  rapt  spiritual  vision,  had  little  care  for  the  archi- 
tecture of  logical  thought. 

The  grounds,  then,  on  which  the  hypothesis  rests  are  not 
very  convincing.      But  there  are  also  some  considerations 

*  P.  141.  *  Pp.  84  and  100. 

•  P.  51.  *  Seep.  159 «j. 
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which  seem  opposed  to  it.  The  first  is  the  £act>  already 
adverted  to,  that  the  source  is  in  style  and  vocabulary  in- 
distinguishable from  the  rest  of  the  Gospel  Even  if  the 
evangelist  deliberately  chose  to  adapt  his  style  to  that  of 
the  source,  and  possessed  a  sufficiently  tenacious  memory 
to  retain  the  phraseology  of  the  source  as  exactly  as  if  he 
had  it  before  him  and  copied  it,  it  is  hardly  credible  that 
in  his  own  part  he  should  never  have  betrayed  the  differ- 
ence of  hand,  or  allowed  any  characteristic  expression  to 
escape  him.  There  is  only  one  word  on  which  Wendt 
relies.  The  source  represents  Christ  as  always  speaking  of 
his  epya,  while  the  evangelist  uses  the  term  ojifietou  This 
difference  is  so  minute  that,  if  it  really  indicates  a  lower 
point  of  view  as  we  pass  from  the  source  to  the  evangelist^ 
it  can  only  increase  our  wonder  that  the  latter  has  not  dis- 
closed his  hand  more  frequently.  But  surely  it  is  not  incon- 
ceivable that  an  Apostle  might  be  aware  that  Jesus  habitually 
referred  to  his  "  works,"  while  he  himself  looked  upon  these 
works  as  "signa"  This  supposition  is  seen  to  have  some 
force  when  we  review  the  particular  cases  that  come  under 
consideration.  It  is  evident  that  Jesus  sometimes  uses  the 
word  epyov  in  a  much  wider  sense  than  "miracle."^  Now, 
there  are  sixteen  instances  in  which  Christ  speaks  of  his 
worka  In  seven  of  these  it  appears  to  me  that  "signs" 
would  not  be  appropriate.*  In  eight  others  "  works  "  is  more 
suitable  than  "  signs,"  as  the  former  word  seems  intended  to 
convey  a  larger  sense.*  Only  in  one  instance  would  <ni/uLdo¥ 
be  quite  as  appropriate  as  efyyov.^  Again,  we  must  observe 
that  the  word  crviixelov  is  not  altogether  excluded  from  the 
speech  of  Jesus,^  and  is  frequently  used  by  others  than  the 

1  iv.  34,  xvii.  4.  »  iv.  34>  ix.  4,  x.  37,  38,  xiv.  10,  11,  xvii  4. 

•  v.  20^  36  twice,' X.  25,  32  twice,  xiv.  12,  xv.  24. 

*  vii  21.  *  iv.  48,  vi.  26. 
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narrator^ ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  word  ipya  is  used  by 
tiie  brothers  of  Jesna^  Thus,  on  the  whole,  th^  words  are 
used  in  conformity  with  the  sense  which  it  is  intended  to 
convey.  When  the  miraculous  character  of  an  event  is 
indicated,  <niixeia  is  commonly  used.  When  the  divine 
excellence  of  Christ's  activity  is  the  prominent  thought, 
€pya  is  preferred.  It  is  surely  quite  in  keeping  with  his- 
torical probability,  and  with  the  picture  in  the  sjnioptics, 
that  Jesus  himself  should  lay  more  stress  on  the  faithfulness 
and  beneficence  than  on  the  marvellousness  of  what  he  did, 
and  that  the  disciple  should  see  in  the  miracles  the  ''signs" 
of  the  Messianic  calling.  Accordingly  the  sole  indication  of 
difference  in  phraseology  to  which  Wendt  is  able  to  appeal 
tarns  out  to  be  rather  hollow ;  and  this  almost  absolute  lack 
of  linguistic  evidence  makes  the  hypothesis  exceedingly 
precarious. 

Secondly,  there  is  no  direct  external  evidence  of  the  exist- 
ence of  such  a  source,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  believe  that  a 
genuine  Johannine  writing  would  have  been  allowed  to  dis- 
appear utterly  in  its  separate  form.  Appeal  is  made  to  the 
similar  fate  of  Matthew's  Logia.  If  we  grant  that  Matthew's 
Liogia  was  really  a  collection  of  sayings,  with  some  little 
historical  explanation,  stiU  it  would  have  occupied  a  very 
different  place  from  the  Johannine  document.  Not  only 
was  it  in  Aramaic,  but  it  can  have  been  little  more  than  a 
collection  of  quite  familiar  sayings,  which  formed  the  staple 
of  evangelical  teaching,  and  therefore  would  not  bear  the 
personal  stamp  of  the  Apostle  who  thus  acted  the  part  of 
editor.  But  the  supposed  Johannine  source  lies  outside  of 
the  general  tradition,  and,  however  it  may  have  been 
founded  on  real  recollections,  has  the  indubitable  mark  of 
its  author,  and  would  have  been  cherished  as  an  original 
1  il  i8y  iiL  2,  tI.  30,  yii.  31,  ix.  16,  x.  41,  xi.  47.  '  TiL  3. 
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work,  the  last  precious  legacy  of  the  first  generation  at 
disciples.  This  reasoning  is  confirmed  by  Wendt's  appeal 
to  Ignatius  and  Justin  Martyr,  who,  he  thinks,  exhibit 
acquaintance  with  the  source,  but  not  with  the  GospeL 
If  the  source  was  so  widely  spread,  and  separately  known 
at  so  late  a  date,  the  absence  of  all  reference  to  it,  and 
its  total  disappearance  as  a  separate  work,  seem  extremely 
improbable.^ 

For  these  reasons,  then,  I  think  we  must  continue  for  the 
present  to  treat  the  Gospel  as  the  work  of  a  single  author. 
But  a  large  part  of  our  inquiry  will  remain  unaffected,  or, 
in  the  opinion  of  some,  will  receive  confirmation,  if  Wendt's 
conclusions  should  be  ultimately  established.^ 

The  foregoing  considerations  are  largely  applicable  to  the  very 

^  There  are  some  good  criticisma^  going  more  into  detail,  by  the  Ber. 
R.  W.  Stewart,  in  the  Expositor ^  Jan.  and  Feb.  1903,  and  by  Dr  Lock,  in 
the  Jtmrrud  of  Theologic<U  Studies,  JeJL  1903. 

'  It  ought  not  to  be  forgotten  that  a  similar  hypothesis  was  propounded 
by  Chr.  Hermann  Weisse  (Die  evangelische  OesMehte  kriHsch  vnd  phU- 
osophisth  hearbeitety  2  vols.,  1838).  He  conjectures  that  there  may  have 
been  a  work  like  the  x^ia  of  Matthew,  containing  speeches  of  Jesus,  and 
also  of  John  the  Baptist,  which  John  treasured  in  his  memory,  and  wrote 
down  without  any  thought  of  publication*  After  the  Apostle's  death  his 
adherents  wished  to  make  these  notes,  or  Studim,  as  Weisse  calls  them, 
known  to  others ;  and  the  editor's  only  design  was  to  present  them  in  a 
form  which  seemed  to  him  necessary  to  make  them  intelligible,  and 
adapt  them  to  the  taste  of  Ids  expected  readers.  He  was  not  aware  that 
the  knowledge  which  he  had  of  the  events  which  he  described  was  in  the 
highest  degree  imperfect  and  uncertain.  Weisse  accounts  for  the  difference 
of  style  from  that  of  the  speeches  of  Christ  in  the  Synoptics  by  the 
supposition  that  John  wrote  for  a  doctrinal  purpose.  A  connected  system 
of  doctrine  shaped  itself  in  his  mind,  suggested,  but  not  immediately 
conveyed,  by  his  Master's  teaching;  and  he  endeavoured  to  put  together 
for  his  own  private  use  what  he  remembered  of  that  teaching  as  seen  in 
the  light  of  his  system.  Hence  it  is  quite  intelligible  that  his  own 
thoughts  were  so  largely  interposed.  "It  is  less  a  Christ-image  than  a 
Christ-notion  that  John  gives  ;  his  Christ  speaks  not  from  his  person,  but 
about  his  person."  (See  L  pp.  102  sqq.,  ii  pp.  184  sq,)  This  hypothesis  is 
brought  under  examination  by  Liicke,  i.  pp.  141  sqq. 
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careful  statement  of  Professor  B.  W.  Bacon.^  His  principal 
contribution  to  the  subject  lies  in  his  appeal  to  Tatian,  who, 
in  his  arrangement  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  anticipates  some  of 
the  results  of  modem  criticism.  Professor  Bacon  believes  that 
this  surprising  fact  cannot  be  explained  "by  any  assumed 
critical  sagacity  on  the  part  of  scribe  or  harmonist/'  and  that, 
therefore,  extracanonical  sources  must  have  been  employed. 
In  order  to  assist  the  judgment  of  the  reader,  I  subjoin 
Professor  Bacon's  re-arrangement  of  the  Oospel,  and  also 
Tatian's : — 

"I.  The  ministry  in  co-operation  with  the  Baptist,  [i.  1-18], 
19-51,  [iL  1-11],  iii.  22-iv.  3  (44 1). 

II.  The  Galilean  ministry,  (iv.  46a  1),  ii.  12,  iv.  46^-54,  vi. 
1-71. 

HL  The  period  of  exile  and  Samaritan  ministry;  Jesos  at  the 
Feast  of  Pentecost,     iv.  4-42  (43  ?),  v.  1-47,  vii.  15-24  (iv.  45  f). 

rV.  The  visit  to  Jerusalem  at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  vii.  1-14, 
25-30,  iii.  1-21,  vii.  31-36,  45-52,  37-44. 

V.  The  visit  at  the  Feast  of  Dedication,  x.  22-25,  7*,  8a,  [86*], 
10-18,  26-39,  ix.  1-x.  5,  9*  19-21,  viii.  12-59,  x.  40-42. 

YI.  The  period  of  retirement  in  Ephraim.  xi.  1-57,  xiL  20-36a, 
1-19,  42-50,  366-41. 

VII.  The  final  Passover,  ii.  13*  14-22,  [23-25*],  xiii  1-15, 
[16],  17-19,  [20],  21-35,  xv.  1-xvi.  33,  [xiii.  36-38],  xiv.  1-31,  xvii 
1-xviii.  13,  24,  14,  15,  19-23,  16-18,  256-40,  xix.  l-xx.  31  [xxi 

1-25]."  « 

Tatian's  rearrangement  of  the  Fourth  Oospel, 

i  l-ii  11,  iii  22-iv.  3a,  iv.  46-54,  ii.  236-25,  vi  16-71,  iv.  4-45a, 
v.  1-47,  iv.  456,  vii.  1-31,  v.  la,  ii.  14-22,  iii.  1-21,  vii  31-52,  viiL 

1  In  an  article  on  "  Tatian's  Re-arrangement  of  the  Fourth  Qospel,"  in 
the  Amenecm  Journal  of  Theology,  October  1900 ;  and  in  An  Introduction 
to  the  New  Testamenty  1900. 

*  *^  The  transpoeitionB  underscored  with  a  straight  line  rest  upon  internal 
evidence  only ;  that  underscored  with  a  wavy  line  is  supported  by  the 
Sinaitic  Syriac.  The  rest,  including  all  the  major  transpositions,  are 
sapported  by  Tatian."  ''Passages  apparently  less  primitive  than  the 
surrounding  sections  are  enclosed  in  [  ].    *  indicates  a  corrupted  text" 
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12-xi  57  (without  a  break),  xiL  1-2,  9-11,  3a,  3&-8a,  16,  12-13, 
17-36a,  42-50,  36ft-41,  xiii.  1-xix  17,  xix.  23-24,  19-22,  25-27, 
zix.  28-xxL  24,  XX.  212^  (repeated),  xxL  25.^ 

Now  it  will  be  observed  that  Tatian  presents  the  whole  of 
the  Qospel,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  verses,  of  which  the 
substance  is  taken  from  the  Synoptics.  The  natural  inference 
surely  is  that  he  had  the  whole  Qospel  before  him,  and  that 
the  rearrangement  is  his  own  work.  If  the  Gospel  was  at 
that  time  in  the  order  in  which  he  presents  it,  its  existing 
order  is  quite  inexplicable ;  and  if,  having  the  whole  Gkispd 
in  its  present  order,  he  fell  back  upon  extracanonical  sources 
as  more  trustworthy,  it  is  not  easy  to  account  for  the  total 
disappearance  of  these,  for  the  lack  of  all  allusion  to  them, 
and  for  the  Church's  preference  for  a  badly-arranged  com- 
pilation. I  think,  however,  that  the  Diatessaron  bears  witness 
throughout  to  the  author's  mastery  of  his  material  He  has 
rearranged  the  other  Qospels  as  well  as  the  Fourth.  The 
order  in  which  Mark  appears  may  serve  as  a  basis  for  com- 
parison, and  is  as  follows : — 

L  1-39,  ii.  1-iiL  19,  iv.  21-25,  iv.  35-v.  43,  vi  7-13,  iiL  19-30, 
vL  30-31,  iii.  31-35,  iv.  1-20,  iv.  26-34,  vi  1-6,  vi.  14-29,  vL 
32-vu.  37,  i.  40-45,  viii.  1-x.  52,  xi  15-18,  xii.  41-44,  xi.  12-14, 
xi.  19-xii.  37,  xiv.  3-9,  xi.  1-11,  xii.  38-40,  xiii.  1-13,  xiv.  1-2, 
xiii  14-37,  xiv.  10-54,  xiv.  66-68,  xiv.  55-65,  xiv.  69-xvi.  20.* 

Mr  J.  H.  Hill  reckons  here  twenty  displacements,  while  in 
Matthew  there  are  twenty-one,  and  in  Luke  i-ix.  50  there 
are  eight,  in  xx.-xxiv.  there  are  six,  and  in  the  intermediate 
sections  "  there  are  so  many  that  it  has  been  found  impossible 
to  decide  which  parts  are  displaced  and  which  are  not"    In 

1  The  above  only  indicates  the  order.  There  are  nameroiis  bieaks 
where  synoptic  material  is  inserted. 

'  There  are,  of  course,  nomerons  breaks  where  other  material  ia 
introduced* 
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John^  on  the  other  hand,  the  displacements  are  only  ten.^  A 
striking  example  of  the  boldness  of  Tatian's  method  is  afforded 
by  his  account  of  the  visit  of  Jesus  to  Nazareth,  related  in 
Luke  iv.  16-30.  He  divides  this  into  two  visits.  In  the 
first  the  people  are  friendly,  and  the  account  ends  with  the 
statement  that  all  wondered  at  the  words  of  grace  which 
proceeded  out  of  his  mouth.  A  good  way  further  on  the 
rest  of  the  narrative  is  presented,  interwoven  with  the  brief 
record  in  Matthew  and  Mark.  It  seems  clear  that  this  violent 
change  was  made  purely  upon  critical  grounds.  I  am  unable, 
therefore,  to  see  that  Tatian  affords  us  any  evidence  of  the 
existence  of  earlier  and  more  authentic  written  sources  under- 
lying our  present  Gospel. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  changed  order  in  the  Fourth 
Gospel  would  remove  from  it  some  of  the  most  serious  his- 
torical difficulties ;  but  if  it  should  be  finally  proved  that  the 
present  order  is  not  that  which  was  originally  intended,  I 
think  it  will  be  more  reasonable  to  ascribe  the  change  to 
some  kind  of  accident  than  to  the  blundering  of  a  compiler 
who  displays  an  extraordinary  literary  genius.  Chapter  xxi. 
seems  to  show  that  the  book  underwent  some  kind  of  editing 
before  it  was  given  to  the  public,  and  it  is  conceivable  that 
some  of  the  author's  sheets  may  have  got  displaced.  This 
does  not  seem  altogether  improbable  in  the  case  of  complete 
episodes,  beginning,  like  chapters  v.  and  vL,  with  fiera  ravra^ 

^  The  EwrUed  Life  of  Chrid  ever  eompiUd  from  the  four  Oo9peUy  being  the 
Diatestaron  of  TaUan^  UtercUly  translated  from  the  Arabic  Vereian^  bj  the 
Bev.  J.  HamlTn  Hill,  B.D.,  1894,  pp.  30  eq, 

^  Archdeacou  J.  P.  Norris  suggested  many  years  ago  that  Chapters  v. 
and  yi  onght  to  be  in  an  inverse  order.  He  thought  vi.  and  xzL 
might  both  have  been  written  after  the  completion  of  the  first  draft  of  the 
Gospel ;  and  if  vi.  was  written  on  a  separate  parchment,  it  might  have 
been  inserted  by  very  early  copyists  in  the  wrong  place.  He  points  out 
several  items  of  similarity  connecting  Chapters  vi  and  xxi.  He 
mentions  that  ''Lndolphus   de  Saxonicft,  whose   Vita  Christi  was   the 
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On  the  whole,  however,  I  am  inclined  to  attribute  the  apparent 
displacements  to  the  original  writer,  who  cared  more  for  the 
associations  of  thought  than  for  the  order  of  chronology,  and 
who  might  refer  back  to  what  he  had  recently  written 
without  reflecting  that  the  continuity  of  thought  was  sup- 
posed, historically,  to  be  interrupted  by  change  of  time  and 
scene. 

great  text-book  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  seems  to  take 
it  for  granted  (without  assigning  anj  reason)  that  the  sixth  chapter  of  St 
John  ought  to  precede  the  fifth."  See  his  article,  "  On  the  Chronology  of 
St  John  T.  and  vi.,"  in  The  Journal  of  Phdiology^  vol.  liL,  1871,  pp.  107  499. 
Further  references  to  the  literature  of  the  subject  may  be  seen  in  an 
article  by  H.  Holtzmann  on  "Unordnungen  und  Umordnungen  im 
yierten  Erangelium,''  in  the  ZeU.f.  neut  fFiM.,  1902,  pp.  50  sgg. 
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CHAPTER  m 

ALLEGED  ANTI-JUDAIC  CHABACTER  OF  THE  QOSPEL  AND  GBSEK 
PHILOSOPHICAL  TRAINING  OF  THE  AUTHOR 

In  this  chapter  we  have  to  consider  the  two  arguments  which, 
in  Schiirer's  opinion,  remain  with  unimpaired  force.^ 

It  is  said,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  character  of  the  Gk>8pel 
is  inconsistent  with  the  character  of  the  Apostle.  We  may 
review  this  objection  under  the  two  heads  of  John's  general 
character,  and  of  his  Judaic  position. 

James  and  John  received  from  Jesus  the  surname  of 
Boanerges,  the  sons  of  thunder,^  and  this  seems  to  imply  a 
certain  vehemence  of  disposition.  It  was  they  who  wished  to 
call  down  fire  from  heaven  on  an  inhospitable  Samaritan 
village.'  It  was  they  who,  with  the  assistance  of  their  mother, 
begged  that  they  might  sit  on  the  right  hand  and  on  the  left 
of  Jesus  in  his  kingdom.*  It  was  John  who  told  how  they  had 
forbidden  a  man  to  cast  out  demons  in  the  name  of  Jesus, 
because  he  followed  not  with  them.^  Then  there  is  the  well- 
known  anecdote  how  John,  hearing  that  Cerinthus  was  in  the 
bath  to  which  he  had  gone,  rushed  out  lest  the  building  should 
fall  on  him.^  IrensBus  relates  this  story  on  the  authority  of 
some  who  heard  it  from   Polycarp.     This  is  not  first-rate 

'  C<mtemj>orary  RevieWy  Sept.  1891,  p.  409  sq. 

^  Mark  iii  17.  ^  Luke  iz.  54. 

*  Matt  XX.  20  sqq. ;  Mark  x.  35  8qq, 

^  Mark  ix.  38  ;  Luke  ix.  49.  *  Iren.,  m.  iii  4. 
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evidence ;  but  such  tales  are  generally  adapted,  though  often 
with  exaggeration,  to  some  familiar  trait  in  the  character  of 
the  man  about  whom  they  are  told.  Are  we  to  infer  from 
these  accounts  that  the  Apostle  John  was  such  a  passionate, 
ambitious,  and  intolerant  man  that  he  could  not  possibly  have 
written  the  Gospel  ?  To  answer  this  question  we  must  take 
a  few  other  facts  into  account.  John  seems  to  have  belonged, 
with  his  brother  James  and  Peter,  to  an  inner  group  among 
the  Twelve ;  and  Jesus  can  hardly  have  selected  him  for  this 
peculiar  intimacy  unless  he  found  in  him  something  congenial 
to  his  own  spirit.  Further,  John  is  by  no  means  prcnninent 
in  such  records  as  we  possess  of  the  early  years  of  the  Church. 
He  is  mentioned  along  with  Peter  in  connection  with  tiie 
healing  of  the  lame  man.^  He  was  sent  with  Peter  into 
Samaria  after  Philip  had  preached  the  Gk>8pel  there.*  But  we 
are  told  nothing  of  his  personal  action,  and  it  is  dear  ihat 
Peter  was  the  leading  spirit.  Paul  refers  to  him  as  one  of  the 
"Pillars"  at  Jerusalem';  but  here  again  it  is  evident  that 
Peter  and  James  were  the  acting  and  influential  men,  and 
this  impression  is  confirmed  by  the  corresponding  narrative 
in  Acts,  where  the  two  latter  are  represented  as  determining 
the  vote  of  the  assembly,  while  John  is  passed  over  in  silence. 
All  this  seems  to  show  that  John  was  felt  to  have  the  weight 
and  capacity  of  a  leader,  but  was  holding  his  energies  in 
reserve,  and  perhaps  allowing  men  of  lower  spiritual  gifts  to 
step  before  him.  A  quiet  and  thoughtful  temperament  is  by 
no  means  inconsistent  with  a  certain  vehemence,  when,  on 
occasions,  the  pent-up  fire  flashes  forth;  indeed,  the  very 
violence  of  feeling  may  help  to  foster  an  habitual  quietude, 
lest  word  or  deed  should  betray  too  deep  an  emotion.  Then  it 
is  surely  not  without  significance  that  in  the  three  narratives 
which  are  cited  from  the  Gospels  to  prove  the  overbearing 
^  Acts  iii  and  It.  ^  Acts  viii.  14.  '  QaL  ii  9. 
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temper  of  John  we  are  expressly  told  that  Jesus  corrected 
him.  Are  we  to  suppose  that  these  rebukes  made  no  impres- 
sion? Is  it  not  more  likely  that  they  sank  deep  into  his 
heart,  and  that  the  agony  of  beholding  his  Master's  crucifixion 
made  them  inefSstceable  ?  Then,  if  not  before,  began  that  long 
development  which  changed  the  youthful  son  of  thunder  into 
the  aged  apostle  of  love.  But  now  let  us  notice  some  corre- 
sponding features  in  the  Gospel  Nowhere  else  is  the  necessity 
for  a  profound  and  searching  spiritual  change  so  earnestly 
insisted  on;  nowhere  else  is  Jesus  more  recognised  as  the 
inspirer  of  a  new  life,  without  which  men  are  dead  and 
fruitless.  Was  the  writer  speaking  without  experience,  or 
was  he  conscious  of  a  change  that  went  down  to  the  roots  of 
his  being,  and  made  him  a  new  man  in  Christ  ?  This  birth 
from  above,  however,  does  not  obliterate,  but  only  glorifies 
the  natural  disposition;  and  amid  the  tranquil  flow  of  the 
Gtospel  the  ancient  vehemence  flames  out  with  hot  denuncia- 
tion :  "  He  that  disobeys  the  Son  shall  not  see  life,  but  the 
wrath  of  God  abides  upon  him  "  ^ ;  "  Ye  are  from  your  father 
the  devil,  and  the  desires  of  your  father  ye  will  do  "  * ;  "  But 
he  said  this,  not  because  he  cared  for  the  poor,  but  because  he 
was  a  thief,  and  had  the  purse,  and  carried  what  was  put  in 
it."^  On  the  score  of  general  character,  then,  I  am  unable  to 
recognise  any  inconsistency  between  what  we  know  of  the 
Apostle  John  and  the  author  of  the  Fourth  Gospel. 

The  more  special  portion  of  this  argument  consists  of  the 
allegation  that  John  belonged  to  the  Judaic  party  in  the 
Church,  and  that  the  Gospel  is  anti-Judaic  Of  the  opinions 
of  the  Apostle  in  the  controversy  between  Paul  and  the 
Judaizers  the  only  evidence  which  we  possess  is  contained  in 
the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians.  The  argument  founded  on  the 
action  of  James,  Eephas  and  John,  as  there  described,  is 
*  ill.  36.  «  viiL  44.  *  xii.  6. 
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presented  so  fairly  by  Schiirer  that  I  give  it  in  his  words : 
"  When  ikey  saw  that  Paul  had  been  intrusted  with  the 
Gospel  of  uncircumdsion,  and  when  they  perceived  the  grace 
which  was  given  to  him,  they  joined  hands  in  fraternal 
fellowship  with  him  (cf.  especially  verses  7  and  9).  They  had 
therefore  hitherto  presupposed  the  observance  of  the  law  on 
the  part  of  those  who  believed  in  Jesus,  as  something  which 
went  without  saying.  And  they  wished  still  to  limit  them- 
selves (GaL  ii.  9),  in  their  own  activity,  to  the  circle  of  those 
who  observed  the  law  (to  '  the  circumcision ').  They  acknow- 
ledged Paul's  work  to  be  legitimate,  but  on  their  side  they 
had  no  desire  to  take  part  in  it."  ....  Whether  John  "  was 
more  disposed  to  fraternise  with  the  stricter  James  or  was 
like  the  freer  Peter  we  do  not  know.  But  even  in  the  latter 
case  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  he  still  observed  the  law 
for  himself.  Peter  even  did  not  dare  to  emancipate  himself 
from  it.  This  holding  fast  to  Jewish  custom  presupposes  a 
high  estimation  of  it  which  does  not  agree  with  the  funda- 
mental thoughts  of  the  Fourth  Gospel.  To  the  Evangelist  the 
Jewish  law  has  become  something  foreign."  ^ 

This  argument  suggests  several  remarks.  If  the  pillar 
Apostles,  up  to  the  time  of  Paul's  visit,  had  taken  for  granted 
that  the  law  was  to  be  observed  by  all  Christians,  their  view 
of  its  relative  importance  must  have  been  undergoing  a 
momentous,  though  silent,  change ;  for  otherwise  they  could 
not,  after  an  interview,  have  abandoned  the  Judaic  position* 
On  the  hypothesis,  the  step  which  they  took  was  as  serious  as 
it  would  be  for  a  Roman  Catholic  to  acknowledge  the  grace 
given  to  a  Unitarian,  and  concede  that  aU  which  separated 
them  was  non-essentiaL  To  give  Paul  the  right  hand  of 
fellowship  was  to  forsake  the  fundamental  principle  of 
Judaism,  and  to  issue  forth  as  freemen  into  a  new  era.  This 
*  Article^  p.  409  sq. 
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advance,  which  was  practically  boundless  in  its  significance, 
being  an  open  declaration  that  £aith  in  Christ  waa  sufficient, 
and  that  the  observance  of  the  law  was  unnecessary,  was 
made  even  by  "  the  stricter  James."  I  dwell  upon  this  point 
because  it  is  incomparably  the  most  important  in  the 
narrative,  and  yet  it  is  sometimes  studiously  ignored,  and  its 
far-reaching  consequences  are  commonly  overlooked.  Here 
we  have  the  conscious  acceptance  of  a  new  principle;  all 
further  change  into  the  highest  spirituality  of  thought  and 
practice  was  but  development  from  this  seed,  which  had  been 
germinating  in  secret,  and  then  first  sprang  into  recog- 
nition. 

The  absence  of  desire  to  take  part  in  the  work  of  preaching 
to  the  Gentiles  may  have  been  due  to  want  of  gift  and  train- 
ing as  well  as  to  personal  disinclination.  The  Jews  required 
the  Gk>8pel  as  well  as  the  Qentiles.  Paul  himself  recognises 
the  legitimacy  of  the  Gospel  of  circumcision,  and  there  was  no 
reason  why  the  older  Apostles  should  have  forsaken  the  work 
in  which  they  were  already  engaged.  But  it  is  also  true  that 
men  require  time  before  they  can  perceive  the  full  results  of 
a  newly-acknowledged  principle ;  and  nothing  could  be  more 
natural  than  continuance  upon  the  old  lines  till  thought  and 
experience  brought  the  need  of  a  further  change.  The  same 
consideration  will  explain  why  John,  while  fully  conceding 
Paul's  principle,  nevertheless  did  not  himself  abandon  the 
observance  of  the  law,  if  it  be  true  that  he  did  not  abandon 
it.  From  the  Pauline  point  of  view  it  was  a  matter  of 
perfect  indiiFerence  whether  he  observed  it  or  not:  neither 
was  circumcision  anything  nor  uncircumcision.  Accordingly, 
so  long  as  he  remained  in  Jerusalem,  both  prudence  and 
custom  would  induce  him  to  follow  the  old  practices.  His 
doing  so  might  have  implied  his  personal  respect  for  the  law, 
such  as  men  are  required  to  entertain  for  the  law  of  the 
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oommumty  in  which  they  live,  but  would  not  have  evinced  a 
religions  estimation  of  it  so  high  as  to  be  inconsistent  with 
Paul's  doctrine.  Nor  can  I  see  that  it  would  be  inconsistent 
with  the  doctrine  of  the  Fourth  QospeL  That  Gk)6pel 
represents  Jesus  as  putting  his  own  interpretation  on  the  law 
of  the  Sabbath,  just  as  the  other  Gk>8pels  do,  but  I  know  not 
on  what  ground  it  can  be  maintained  that  "to  the  Evangelist 
the  Jewish  law  has  become  something  foreign."  This  is 
certainly  not  proved  by  the  references  to  "your  law**  and 
"their  law"^;  for  the  object  in  these  passages  is  not  to 
condemn  the  law,  but  to  show  that  the  one  authority  which 
the  Jews  themselves  recognised  condemned  them.  Indeed,  in 
one  of  the  passages  it  is  taken  for  granted  that  the  words  of 
the  law  must  be  fulfilled,'  and  in  another  it  is  assumed  that 
"the  Scripture  cannot  be  broken." •  Undoubtedly  the  atti- 
tude towards  the  law  is  not  that  of  a  Pharisee  or  of  a  strict 
Jew;  but  we  have  seen  that  this  was  consciously  left  when 
John  gave  the  right  hand  of  fellowship  to  PauL  From 
that  moment  he  must  have  seen  more  and  more  clearly  that 
the  law  was  the  Jews'  law,  and  not  the  Christian  or  universal 
law. 

It  is  admitted,  however,  by  Schiirer  that  John  may  have 
gone  with  the  freer  Peter ;  but  then  he  maintains  that  even 
Peter  "did  not  care  to  emancipate  himself  from"  the  law. 
This  statement  is  not,  I  think,  borne  out  by  the  facts. 
Paul  distinctly  affirms  that  Peter  was  in  the  habit  of  living  as 
a  Gtentile,  iOvucw^  ^^,^  for  this  must  be  the  meaning  of  the 
present  tense,  because  at  the  precise  moment  when  Peter  was 
addressed  he  was  living  as  a  Jew.  So  marked  was  this 
freedom  of  Peter's  that  Paul  treats  his  withdrawal  from  the 
Gentiles  as  an  act  of  hypocrisy.    A  lapse  which  carried  away 

*  vii.  19,  23,  viii.  17,  x.  34,  xv.  25.  *  xv.  25. 

'  X.  35.  *  GaL  iL  14. 
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even  Barnabas,  and  left  Paul  completely  alone,  most  have 
been  temporary;  and  at  all  events  Paul's  express  testimony 
remains  that  for  a  time,  and  until  his  personal  fears  were 
aroused,  Peter  agreed  with  him,  not  only  in  theory,  but  in 
practice.  John,  therefore,  may  have  done  so,  and  may  never 
have  been  guilty  of  a  timid  departure  from  his  principles. 

So  far  we  have  been  reasoning  as  though  it  were  alleged 
that  the  Gospel  was  written  a  week  or  two,  and  not  forty 
years,  after  the  council  in  Jerusalem.  How  much  may 
John's  mind  have  ripened  during  those  forty  momentous 
years?  Men  do  not  necessarily  lose  their  loyalty  to  their 
nation  because  the  government  commits  a  crime;  but  the 
crucifixion  of  his  beloved  teacher  must  have  shaken  John's 
faith  in  the  entire  system  of  which  that  crime  was  the  natural 
outcome.  For  a  time  he  would  persuade  himself  that  it  was 
due  to  some  temporary  delusion,  and  hope  to  win  over  his 
countrymen.  Then  persecution  assailed  his  own  house.  His 
brother  James  was  killed  by  Herod,  and  the  Jews  were 
pleased.^  These  bitter  experiences  may  have  helped  to 
prepare  his  mind  for  the  judgment  which  he  gave  at  the 
coundL  After  the  council  the  rancour  of  the  Jews  continually 
increased,  and  all  hope  was  gradually  extinguished  of  winning 
them  to  the  Christian  cause.  Paul  had  been  rescued  from 
destruction  in  Jerusalem  only  by  the  intervention  of  the 
Romans.  The  strict  and  blameless  James  had  died  a  martyr's 
death.  The  fiercest  passions  of  a  wild  fanaticism  had  brought 
the  Roman  legions  on  the  scene.  Fire  and  sword  had  deso- 
lated the  holy  city  and  the  Temple  itself.  The  sacrificial 
system  had  come  to  a  violent  and  ignominious  end ;  and  the 
Rabbis  had  been  obliged  to  save  Judaism  from  utter  extinction 
by  accepting  a  large  part  of  the  Christian  protest,  and 
admitting  that  spiritual  sacrifices  were  sufficient.    But  still 

*  Acts  xii  1-3. 
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their  animosity  was  not  stayed,  and  Christianity  and  Judaism 
drifted  farther  and  farther  apart.  Would  it  be  contrary  to 
human  nature  if  the  Apostle,  after  such  appalling  experiences, 
came  to  speak  of  his  countrymen  as  "  the  Jews,"  ^  to  look  upon 
them  as  the  embodiment  of  all  that  was  opposed  to  the  will  of 
Qod,  and  to  the  progress  of  his  kingdom,  and  to  regard  the  law 
aa  being,  however  divine  in  its  origin  and  scope,  nevertheless 
the  law  of  Moses,  the  law  of  a  single  people,  and  far  beneath 
the  universal  grace  and  truth  which  came  by  Jesus  Christ  ? 
Critics  write  as  though  an  apostle  must  be  as  wooden  as  a 
Dutch  doll,  impervious  to  the  agonies  of  wounded  affection, 
blind  to  the  lessons  of  history,  though  traced  in  letters  of 
blood,  and  with  a  soul  tightly  locked  against  the  Spirit  of 
Qod.  For  my  part,  I  cannot  believe  that  a  Boanerges  was  so 
immovable  and  stupid. 

We  may  refer  here  to  a  remark  of  Dr  Martineau's.  He 
says,  ''No  Israelite,  sharing  the  memory  of  the  \ao^  OeoVf 
could,  like  the  evangelist,  place  himself  superciliously  outside 
his  compatriots,  speak  of  their  most  sacred  anniversaries  as 
'  feasts  of  the  Jews'  and  reckon  the  Jews  among  the  common 
l^vff  of  the  world."  ^  This  statement  is  unaccompanied  by 
references.  On  the  feelings  with  which  the  Apostle  would 
be  likely  to  regard  his  countrymen  sufficient  has  already  been 

^  There  is  a  thoughtful  article  by  Dr.  Belser  on  "  Der  Ausdruck  ^Uy^Mi 
im  Johannesevangelium''  in  the  TheologiscKe  QuoftalKhnftf  1902,  pp.  168-222. 
The  term  is  used  sometimes  to  denote  the  Jews  as  a  nation,  in  distinction 
from  other  nations.  Sometimes  it  means  Judaeans,  as  distinguished  from 
Gkilileans  or  Perseans.  And  often  it  refers  to  the  leaders  of  the  Jewish 
people,  the  representatives  of  unbelieving  Judaism.  And  sometimes  it  ia 
applied  to  inhabitants  of  Judsea  who  believed  in  the  Messiahship  of  Jesoa. 
He  compares  this  varying  usage  to  a  similar  indefiniteness  in  the  use  of 
lUkBrrraif  and  thinks  that  it  is  explicable  only  by  the  fact  that  the  author 
was  committing  to  writing  what  he  had  often  said,  in  order  to  assist  the 
memory  of  those  who  were  familiar  with  his  teaching,  and  thus  confirms 
the  genuineness  of  the  GospeL 

^  8e<U  ofAvihorUy^  p.  212. 
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said,  and  I  am  not  aware  of  any  passage  in  which  the  author 
places  himself  outside  the  Jewish  race,  in  the  sense  of  not 
belonging  to  it  by  birth.  It  is  the  custom  of  historians  to 
refer  to  their  own  countrymen  by  their  historical  name, 
instead  of  constantly  describing  them  as  **  our  people,"  or  by 
some  equivalent  phrase.  Even  Paul,  though  not  writing 
history,  speaks  of  being  beaten  by  "Jews"*;  and  why  a 
Jew  writing  among  Qentiles  and  for  Qentiles  should  not  call 
the  Passover  and  the  feast  of  tabernacles  "  feasts  of  the  Jews  '* 
I  cannot  conceive.*  That  the  description  is  simply  historical, 
and  not  used  with  any  contempt,  appears  from  the  fact 
that,  when  the  information  is  once  given,  it  is  not  repeated, 
and  the  "  feast "  is  not  accompanied  by  the  addition  to  which 
exception  is  taken.^  The  remaining  charge,  that  the  writer 
reckons  the  Jews  among  the  common  edyri  of  the  world,  seems 
to  be  founded  on  some  misapprehension.  The  lOi^  are 
nowhere  alluded  to  in  the  Gospel ;  but  the  chief  priests  and 
Pharisees  refer  to  the  nation  in  its  political  connection  as 
TO  €6vo9,  ftnd  the  evangelist  takes  up  and  repeats  the  phrase.^ 
Pilate  also,  in  speaking  to  Jesus,  uses  the  words  to  eOvo^  to 
(Tov.^  This  employment  of  edvo^  in  the  singular  is  very 
different  from  reckoning  the  Jews  among  the  eOvri,  and  that 
it  is  not  inconsistent  with  Jewish  authorship  is  sufficiently 
proved  by  its  occurrence  in  the  LXX.*  I  am  unable,  there- 
fore, to  feel  any  real  force  in  these  objections. 

We  may  notice  here  the  only  other  argument  on  which 

»  2  Cop.  xi.  24.  Thucydides  speaks  of  "  AthenianB" ;  Livy,  of  "  Romans"  ; 
Joeephus,  of  '<  Jews.** 

•  See  T.  I,  vL  4,  vii.  2.  "The  ird^xa  of  the  Jews"  is  mentioned  in  iL  13. 
and  xi.  55,  and  perhaps  the  feast  is  so  characterised  hecaose  the  Christiana 
too  had  their  wd^x*' 

>  See  ii  23>  iv.  45,  vii  8, 10, 11,  14,  37,  xi.  56,  xii  12,  20,  xiiL  i,  29. 
*xl48,so,  51,  52.  •  xviiiss. 

>  See  Ex.  xxiii.  11  ;  Levit  xxl  i  ;  Deut.  iv.  6 ;  Isa.  l  4 ;  Zeph.  ii.  9  ; 
Hag.  ii.  15  ;  Wisd.  xvii.  2. 
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Schurer  is  disposed  to  rely.  He  thinks  "the  Greek  philo- 
sophical training  of  the  author"  is  inconsistent  with  the 
alleged  origin  of  the  book.^  It  would  be  easier  to  estimate 
the  force  of  this  argument  if  detailed  proof  were  given  of 
the  philosophical  training.  In  the  case  of  Philo  proof  would 
be  unnecessary,  simply  because  it  is  so  abimdant  throughout 
his  writings.  The  style,  the  mode  of  thought,  the  terminology, 
the  express  allusions  and  quotations  place  the  matter  at  once 
and  obviously  beyond  the  reach  of  controversy.  But  all 
these  indications  fail  us  in  the  Fourth  Gospel.  The  style, 
as  we  have  seen,  is  not  constructed  upon  Greek  modela  If 
we  except  a  few  lines  of  the  Proem,  the  thought  moves 
throughout  in  a  wholly  different  region,  and  the  characteristic 
problems  of  Greek  philosophy  are  passed  by  in  silence.  With 
the  exception  of  the  word  Xayo9  the  terminology  of  the 
schools  is  absent;  and  \6y09  is  a  term  which  is  found  in 
the  LXX.  If  we  take  only  the  designations  of  the  supreme 
Being,  and  compare  their  paucity  and  simplicity  with  the 
rich  variety  and  philosophical  flavour  of  those  used  by  Philo, 
we  must  be  struck  with  the  difference.  This  difference  is 
all-pervading.  If  we  omit  the  first  few  verses,  I  cannot 
recall  to  mind  a  single  passage  where  the  mode  of  expression 
even  suggests  the  thought  that  the  writer  must  have  been 
reading  Greek  philosophy.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  direct 
allusions  and  quotations  are  entirely  wanting.  Where,  then, 
is  the  evidence  of  Greek  philosophical  training  ?  Simply  in 
the  theory  which  is  sketched  in  such  broad  outlines  in  the 
Proem,  and  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Logos,  which  contains  some 
Stoical  elements,  but  has  not  a  trace  of  the  characteristic 
Stoical  vocabulary.  This  seems  to  point  to  a  man  who  had 
been  without  philosophical  training,  but  through  the  necessities 
of  his  position  had  been  brought  into  living  contact  with  the 

*  Article^  p.  409. 
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problems  of  his  time,  and  under  the  impulse  of  spiritual 
genius  had  struck  out  some  grand  lines  of  thought,  which 
might  be  afterwards  developed  into  a  philosophy.  This 
latter  process  had  already  begun  in  the  time  of  Justin  the 
philosopher  and  martyr,  whose  philosophical  training  is  mani- 
fest, and  who  tries  to  throw  around  the  soaring  ideas  of 
inspiration  the  network  of  philosophy,  and  force  them  into 
the  cage  of  scholastic  dogma.  But  the  writer  of  the  Gospel 
follows  a  different  method.  He  does  not  define,  and  elaborate, 
and  prove  by  a  disciplined  dialectic,  but  places  before  us,  as 
it  were,  a  series  of  spiritual  pictures,  which  every  man  may 
interpret  according  to  the  measure  of  soul  which  is  in  him. 
In  the  doctrine  of  the  Logos  he  seems  to  place  himself  between 
Jews  and  Greeks,  and  to  appropriate  a  common  term  as  the 
expression  of  a  uniting  faith.  It  is  aa  though  he  said,  Tou 
Greeks  behold  in  Christ  the  consummate  Beason,  that  Beason 
of  which  I  have  so  often  heard  you  speak,  which  dwells 
eternally  with  God,  and  in  which  you  have  seen  the  divine 
basis  of  the  universe  and  the  indwelling  light  of  man ;  you 
Jews  behold  in  him  that  Word  of  God  which  spake  to  your 
fathers,  and  was  handed  down  in  your  Scriptures,  but  for 
you  who  believe  is  no  longer  inscribed  in  tables  of  stone  or 
of  parchment,  but  of  flesL  If  we  combine  with  these  con- 
siderations the  evidence  of  the  author's  Judaic  training,  on 
which  we  have  already  dwelt,  I  think  we  shall  see  that  the 
book  itself  points  to  a  Palestinian  Jew  who  in  later  life  was 
brought  into  some  sort  of  loose  contact  with  current  modes 
of  thought  among  the  Greeks.  This  is  precisely  what  the 
traditional  accoimt  would  lead  us  to  expect,  and  I  am 
therefore  unable  to  attach  any  more  weight  to  this  than  to 
the  other  of  the  two  arguments  which  alone,  in  Schiirer  s 
opinion,  retain  any  validity. 
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CHAPTER  IV 

COULD  THE  PORTRAIT  OF  JESUS  HAVE  BEEN  DRAWN  BY  A 
PERSONAL  FRIEND? 

It  is  affirmed  with  great  confidence  that  the  portrait  of  JesuB 
which  is  presented  by  the  Qospel  could  not  possibly  have 
been  drawn  by  a  personal  friend.  Weizsacker  regards  this 
argoinent  as  decisive  of  the  question.  He  compares  the 
Qospel  in  this  respect  with  the  Apocalypse,  and  says  that 
the  division  between  the  present  view  of  the  author  and  the 
actual  intercourse  with  Jesus  of  Nazeureth  is  no  less  than 
that  between  the  seer  and  the  Lamb  or  the  dread  form  of  the 
heavenly  judge.  That  the  Apostle,  the  beloved  disciple,  who 
lay  beside  Jesus  at  the  table,  should  have  represented  his 
former  experiences  as  intercourse  with  the  divine  Logos 
made  flesh  is  a  still  greater  riddle.  No  power  of  faith  and 
of  philosophy  can  be  imagined  sufficiently  great  to  extinguish 
the  recollection  of  the  real  life,  and  substitute  for  it  this 
miraculous  image  of  a  divine  being.  In  Paul,  who  never 
knew  Jesus,  it  is  intelligible ;  but  in  a  primitive  apostle  it  is 
unthinkable.^  It  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  form  a  just 
estimate  of  this' argument;  so  much  depends  on  the  extent 
of  our  agreement  with  the  author,  on  the  interpretation  of 
the  book,  and  on  our  understanding  of  an  oriental  mind. 
For  those  who  accept  the  whole  work  as  strictly  historical 
>  Dm  op.  ZeU.^  p.  535  «;. 
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the  difficulty  does  not  arise.  From  this  point  of  view  an 
apostle  alone  could  give  the  needed  attestation,  and  state 
with  authority  the  fundamental  doctrine  of  the  Gospel  of 
Christ.'  I  have  not  been  able,  however,  to  adopt  this 
position.  We  have  been  compelled  to  admit  that  the  book 
is  rather  an  interpretation  of  the  inward  and  essential  mean- 
ing of  Christ's  life  than  an  exact  delineation  of  its  outward 
incidents;  and  therefore  for  us  the  question  arises  whether 
such  an  interpretation  could  have  been  given  by  one  who 
had  known  Jesus  as  a  man,  and  lived  with  him  in  the 
intimacy  of  friendship.  A  complete  answer  to  this  question 
could  be  reached  only  through  the  exegesis  of  the  entire 
work,  and  therefore  I  must  be  content  with  some  very 
general  remarks.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  individuality  of 
the  writer,  whoever  he  may  have  been,  is  so  peculiar  that  we 
cannot  apply  to  him  criteria  of  probability  which  would  be 
suitable  enough  for  an  ordinary  Englishman  or  German  of 
modem  times.  He  certainly  has  not  strung  together  a 
number  of  gossiping  reminiscences  in  order  to  gratify  our 
curiosity.  There  is  a  sort  of  remote  and  solitary  greatness 
about  the  principal  figure,  which  does  not  suggest  the 
familiar  companion,  or  allow  us  to  see  what  I  may  call  the 
every-day  personality  of  Jesus.  But  this  is  only  saying 
that  the  personality  of  Jesus  was  transcendent  and  unique 
in  the  experience  of  the  writer,  and  that  the  little  bio- 
graphical details  which  bring  men  closer  to  us,  and  make 
them  live  in  the  imagination,  were  swallowed  up  in  the 
religious  significance  of  his  person  and  his  work.  Have  we 
not  all  met  men  with  whom  none  but  a  coxcomb  would  take 
liberties,  owing  to  the  inherent  dignity  and  power  which 
obviously  belonged  to  them,  and  can  we  not  believe  that  the 
devout  and  mystic  mind  of  an  oriental,  who  had  found  in 
Jesus  the  secret  of  eternal  life,  and  had  pondered  for  fifty 
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years  on  the  source  and  meaning  of  that  life,  might  be  so 
absorbed  in  the  moral  and  spiritual  impression  as  to  have 
a  reverent  shrinking  from  dwelling  on  those  traits  in  his 
Master  which  would  seem  to  ally  him  with  ordinary 
humanity  ?  If  it  be  said  that  this  might  be  so,  but  that  the 
disciple  could  not  think  of  the  dear  friend  and  teacher,  with 
whom  he  had  walked  and  talked,  as  a  divine  being  from 
another  sphere,  as  not  strictly  a  man  at  all,  but  as  a  mani- 
fested God,  I  can  only  reply  at  present  that  I  cannot  so 
interpret  his  thought.  The  humanity  of  Jesus  is  not  for- 
gotten. He  is  the  Son  of  man.  His  body  is  not  a  phantasm, 
but  composed  of  flesh,  from  which,  when  wounded,  blood  and 
water  flow  forth.  He  is  tired  with  a  journey,  and  sits  down 
to  rest  himself.^  He  weeps.^  His  soul  is  troubled*  He  is 
troubled  in  spirit.*  He  has  a  cup  (of  suffering)  to  drink.' 
But  it  is  still  more  important  to  observe  that  his  spiritual 
being  is  represented  as  absolutely  dependent  on  GkxL  He  is 
sent  by  God.*  He  describes  himself  as  "a  man^  who  has 
spoken  to  you  the  truth  which  I  heard  from  God"^;  "the 
things  which  I  speak,  therefore,  as  the  Father  has  said  to 
me,  so  I  speak "•;  "all  things  that  I  heard  from  my  Father 
I  made  known  to  you."  ^®  He  acted  and  spoke  by  command- 
ment of  his  Father,  and  he  continued  in  his  Father's  love 
because  he  kept  his  commandments.^*  He  did  nothing  from 
himself,  and  the  Father  left  him  not  alone,  because  he  did 
always  the  things  that  pleased  him.^  All  this  implies  that 
it  was  as  man  that  he  listened  to  the  voice  of  God,  and 
reverently  obeyed  it;  and  it  may  remind  us  of  what 
Xenophon  said  from  a  lower  plane  of  religious  life,  that 

1    iv.  6.  *  xi.  35.  5  xii.  27.  *  xiii  21. 

*  xviii  II.  •  Poitim,  ^  it^Bpwwos,  *  viii  40. 

•  xii.  5a  *^  XV.  1 5.    See  also  viii.  26,  28,  38. 
"  X.  18,  xii  49,  xiv.  31,  XV.  10^  and  cf.  iv.  34. 

^*  viii.  28  tg.    Cf.  V.  30. 
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Socrates  "  did  nothing  without  the  judgment  of  the  Goda"  ^ 
Accordingly,  Jesus  offers  prayer,  the  act  of  communion 
between  the  finite  and  the  infinite.  It  is  owing  to  the 
Father  that  he  lives.^  His  judgment  is  just  because  he 
seeks  not  his  own  will,  but  the  will  of  the  Father.^  He  and 
God  are  repeatedly  spoken  of  as  though  they  were  quite  dis- 
tinct :  for  instance,  faith  in  him  is  to  be  superadded  to  faith 
in  God*;  in  him,  as  the  Son  of  man,  God  is  glorified,*  with 
which  we  may  compare  what  Paul  says  of  himself,  "they 
glorified  Qod  in  me."®  To  this  we  must  add  the  emphatic 
declaration  that  the  Father  is  the  only  real  God.'^  So  far, 
then,  we  have  the  picture  of  a  profoundly  religious  and 
devoted  man,  such  as  a  loving  friend  might  undoubtedly 
draw ;  and  before  we  proceed  to  another  aspect  of  the  picture, 
we  must  observe  that  these  features  are  not  rare  and 
accidental,  but  pervading  and  characteristic 

Now  it  appears  to  me  that  the  expressions  which  seem  to 
convert  Jesus  into  a  superhuman  being,  and  which  we  would 
not  apply  either  to  ourselves  or  to  any  of  our  friends,  instead 
of  being  inconsistent  with  what  has  been  just  pointed  out, 
inevitably  flow  from  and  complete  it.  The  pathway  to  the 
highest  commimion  with  God  is  through  the  lowliest  self- 
surrender  and  submission ;  and  he  who  speaks  only  what  he 
hears  from  the  Father,  and  does  only  what  the  Father  com- 
mands, will  become  so  pure  an  organ  of  the  eternal  Spirit 
that  in  seeing  him  we  shall  see  the  Father.  He  and  the 
Father  will  be  one,  not  from  any  independent  and  underived 
greatness,  not  because  they  are  co-equal,  but  because  the 
selfish  and  personal  life  is  lost  in  the  Divine.  If  we  are  not 
too  dull  spiritually  to  feel  the  possibility  of  this,  to  discern 

1  &ycv  rUs  r&p  $€&v  yi^fiiis.    Memor,,  IV,  vlii.  1 1. 

'  vi.  57.  *  V.  30.  *  xiv.  I. 

»  xiii.  31  tq.  •  Qal.  L  24.  '  xviL  3.    Cf.  v.  44,  vi.  27. 
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it  indeed  within  ourselves  as  the  ideal  of  sonship,  however 
obscure  and  distorted  by  the  clinging  remnants  of  passion 
and  self-will,  can  we  not  imagine  that  to  the  deep,  searching, 
dissatisfied  soul  of  the  young  Apostle  Jesus  had  become  the 
central  revelation  of  God,  of  nature,  and  of  man,  and  that, 
as  he  looked  back  upon  the  days  of  dear  intimacy  with  the 
friend  whom  the  Jews  had  crucified,  he  remembered  how  the 
words  of  the  teacher  used  to  thrill  through  him,  and  carry 
him  heavenward,  till  he  seemed  to  stand  in  the  very  presence 
of  the  Father?  Adversaries  did  not  perceive  this,  because 
their  eyes  were  blind,  and  their  ears  stopped,  and  their  heart 
hard;  and  even  apostles,  like  Philip,  had  been  strangely  in 
the  dark,  and  thought  that  the  Father  could  be  shown  other- 
wise than  in  the  spirit  of  a  surrendered  life.  But  love,  which 
had  experienced  the  birth  from  above,  pierced  the  transparent 
veil  of  the  flesh,  and  recognised  the  universal  and  redeeming 
love  of  the  Father  glowing  in  word  and  deed.  Greatness, 
evoked  by  a  higher  greatness,  understood,  and  bowed  before 
that  heavenly  power,  knowing  whence  it  came,  and  refused 
to  reduce  to  the  level  of  mere  human  opinion  that  which 
broke  up,  as  with  the  voice  of  God,  the  deeps  of  everlasting 
life  within  the  souL  In  all  this  there  is  nothing  that  goes 
beyond  the  possibilities  of  friendship,  unless  we  are  deter- 
mined to  bring  John  down  to  the  level  of  the  populace  at 
Nazareth,  who  thought  that  there  could  not  be  anything 
unusual  in  Jesus,  because  he  had  a  father  and  mother,  and 
brothers  and  sisters,  like  any  ordinary  mortal.  But  what  if 
it  be  one  of  the  gifts  of  genius  to  pass  behind  the  sordid 
drapery  of  things,  and  discern  their  divine  meaning  and 
power?  If  this  was  the  case  with  John,  may  not  the 
bereaved  disciple  have  felt  that  Jesus  came  spiritually  with 
the  Father  to  dwell  in  his  otherwise  desolate  heart,  that  he 
was  henceforth  the  way,  the  truth,  and  the  life,  and  that  in 
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him  might  be  seen,  full  of  grace  and  truth,  the  sum  of  that 
eternal  Reason  of  which  philosophy  had  gained  but  a  partial 
vision,  of  that  Word  of  God  which  had  come  to  ancient 
prophets  with  intimations  of  a  glory  to  be  revealed,  and 
which  Rabbis  had  turned  into  a  hard  and  deadening  rule? 
To  these  more  general  considerations  we  must  add  the  fact, 
which  will  not  be  denied,  that  the  immediate  disciples  of 
Jesus  regarded  him  as  the  Messiah,  and  therefore  believed 
him  to  be  a  solitary  man  among  men,  sent  by  God  on  a 
unique  mission,  and,  for  the  purposes  of  that  mission,  clothed 
with  unique  powers.  Hia  sharing  this  belief,  therefore,  does 
not  remove  the  author  of  the  Gospel  from  the  circle  of 
personal  friends.  The  Messiahship  of  Jesus,  however  exalted 
and  spiritualised,  pervades  the  teaching  of  the  book ;  and  it 
provides  a  basiB  for  further  development  and  interpretation, 
and  may  have  contributed  to  the  unfolding  of  those  higher 
views  on  which  we  have  already  dwelt.  I  am  obliged,  then, 
to  dismiss  this  objection  as  founded  to  a  large  extent  on  a 
misunderstanding,  both  of  the  work  and  of  its  author.^ 

^  Xenophon  could  not  speak  from  the  religious  height  of  the  evangelist, 
but  I  cannot  help  quoting  once  more  his  touching  words,  as  affording  at 
least  a  distant  parallel  to  the  sentiment  of  a  writer  who  had  the  imagination 
of  an  oriental,  and  the  love  of  one  who  had  found  through  agony  the  peace 
of  an  assured  faith  :  —  rmv  Z\  ^tcpiniv  ytyrm&K6rrmVf  •r^f  fr,  9l  Apir^i 
4^UyLW9i  vtCrrci  $ri  ico)  vw  Ziar*\ovvi  wdfrmw  fidkiara  wo9ovvr9s  ^icciiror,  Ai 
it^XifA^aror  Hrra  wphs  Aptr^f  ^vi/it Xt (or.  *J^fAol  filr  {^  .  .  .  .  Mk91  roiovr9f 
clroi,  9T9S  htf  ttri  ipurr4s  re  Mip  Koi  tb9aifiow4irr9r9s,     Menk^  IV.  viii.  II. 
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CHAPTER  V 

THE  UNHISTORICAL  CHARACTEE  OF  THE  BOOK 

We  come  now  to  what  has  always  appeared  to  me  the  most 
formidable  argmnent  against  the  Johannine  authorship,  and 
one  which  I  think  has  been  in  reality  the  most  largely 
operative,  though  it  has  not  played  a  very  prominent  part 
in  the  controversy;  I  mean  the  unhistorical  character  of 
the  book.  It  seems  to  be  assumed  on  both  sides  that,  if 
John  be  the  author,  then  the  Gospel  must  be  the  most 
authentic  life  of  Jesus  which  we  possess;  and  while  it  is 
contended  on  one  side  that,  being  John's,  it  must  be  strictly 
historical,  it  is  taken  for  granted  on  the  other  that,  not  being 
historical,  it  cannot  be  John's.  This,  then,  is  the  alternative 
which  we  have  to  consider  from  the  point  of  view  of  those 
who  recognise  in  the  Gospel  the  presence  of  a  large  ideal  or 
allegorical  element.  Those  who  see  in  it  nothing  but  pure 
history  cannot  feel  the  pressure  of  this  argument,  and  I  do 
not  wonder  that  they  look  upon  the  Johannine  authorship 
as  irrefragably  established.  I  am  unable,  however,  to  accept 
this  position.  In  our  preliminary  survey  we  saw  critical 
reasons  for  doubting  the  accuracy  of  the  narrative  in  several 
particulars ;  and  I  must  frankly  add  that,  on  general  grounds 
affecting  the  whole  question  of  the  miraculous,  I  am  unable 
to  believe  that  such  miracles  as  the  turning  of  water  into 
wine  and  the  raising  of  Lazarus  were  really  performed.    We 
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must  add  that  the  inaccuracies,  if  they  are  such,  are  not  of 
the  kind  that  can  be  easily  set  down  to  failure  of  memory. 
There  is  such  a  thing  as  misremembering ;  and  it  is  even 
possible  for  a  man  to  feel  sure  that  he  remembers  having 
been  present  at  a  scene  that  took  place  many  years  before, 
when,  in  fact,  he  was  not  there,  but  had  only  heard  an 
account  of  what  occurred,  and  then,  in  the  lapse  of  time, 
had  changed  what  he  was  told  into  a  personal  experience. 
We  may  easily  suppose  that  the  author  of  the  Gospel  had 
a  memory  which  could  be  guilty  of  such  lapses,  and  that  the 
vividness  with  which  he  pictured  things  in  his  imagination 
may  have  sometimes  led  him  to  change  his  visions  into 
realities.  This  might  account  for  considerable  inaccuracy 
of  detail,  but  hardly  for  the  extensive  reconstruction  of  the 
history  which  the  Gospel  exhibits.  I  cannot  believe  that 
any  trick  of  memory  could  lead  a  man  to  believe  that  the 
raising  of  Lazarus  had  taken  place  if  nothing  of  the  sort 
had  really  occurred.  We  are  therefore  thrown  back  on  the 
hypothesis  of  a  deliberate  construction  of  narrative  as  a 
pictorial  embodiment  of  spiritual  truth.  I  need  not  repeat 
what  was  said  in  the  early  part  of  this  work  about  ancient 
views  of  history,  and  the  traces  of  an  original  belief  that 
the  Gospel  was  theological  and  allegorical  rather  than  his- 
torical; but  I  may  venture  on  two  further  observations. 

First,  many  things  in  the  thought  and  character  of  Jesus 
may  have  become  plain  to  the  Apostle  after  the  decease  of  the 
former;  and  as  he  looked  back,  and  pondered  on  the  lesson  of 
that  wonderful  life,  he  may  have  come  to  care  less  and  less 
for  the  mere  outward  incidents,  and  more  and  more  for  the 
inward  meaning  and  power  of  the  total  manifestation.  Jesus 
seemed  still  to  come,  and  make  his  abode  in  the  bereaved  heart 
of  the  disciple.^    At  the  hour  of  his  departure  he  had  still 

1  xir.  23. 
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had  many  things  to  say,  but  had  left  them  to  the  reveaUng 
power  of  the  spirit  of  truth.^  The  disclosures  of  that  s[»iit 
became  part  of  the  teaching  and  revelation  of  Christ,  and  the 
things  which  it  spoke  within  the  listening  and  reverent  soul 
were  only  interpreting  variations  of  what  Christ  had  said  and 
done  on  earth.  John  may  therefore  have  determined  to  write 
a  life  in  which,  disregarding  the  bodily  things  as  already 
sufficiently  provided  for,  he  could  set  forth  spiritually  what 
the  Messiah  and  Son  of  God  had  become  to  him.  This  view 
does  not  preclude  the  possibility,  or  even  probability,  that 
much  genuine  history  is  mingled  with,  the  narrative,  and  I  am 
very  far  from  supposing  that  the  whole  is  a  tissue  of  allegories, 
on  the  model  of  PIulo's  interpretations  of  the  Old  Testaments 
The  lessons  are  spiritual,  not  philosophical,  and  are  conveyed 
through  the  whole  impression  of  a  narrative,  and  not  throng 
particular  phrases,  names,  and  incidents.  Further,  if  this  view 
leaves  some  of  the  outward  things  in  a  state  of  uncertainiy, 
it  represents  the  work  as  a  genuine  reminiscence  and  descrip- 
tion of  the  impression  which  Jesus  made  upon  a  man  who  was 
susceptible  of  soul-stirring  experiences,  and  characterized  by 
a  singular  depth  and  delicacy  of  spiritual  discernment.  If  we 
do  not  learn  from  him  the  very  words  which  Jesus  spoke,  we 
learn  what  he  said  to  a  sensitive  and  loving  heart. 

Secondly,  the  difficulty  is  not  much  relieved  by  the  sup- 
position of  a  later  and  unknown  authorship,  for  in  that  case 
we  must  regard  the  Gk>spel  as  almost  wholly  an  ideal  repre- 
sentation. The  stories  are  not  like  the  last  gleanings  of  oral 
tradition,  which  still  remained  after  the  synoptic  group  was 
completed ;  for  they  are  too  definite  in  time,  place,  and  circum- 
stances, and  above  all  in  their  intrinsic  meaning  and  purpose, 
to  be  regarded  as  legends  which  the  writer  carelessly  accepted 
as  veritable  history.    We  are  therefore  driven  to  the  sup- 

*  xvL  12, 13. 
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position  that  the  author  deliberately  departed  from  the  current 
tradition,  and,  with  full  consciousness  of  what  he  was  about, 
produced  his  spiritual  Qospel.  Nevertheless  we  must  suppose 
that  he  wrote  in  all  good  faith,  for  the  notion  of  imposture 
in  connection  with  such  a  work  cannot  be  entertained.  I 
cannot  think  that  a  man  in  the  middle  of  the  second  century 
is  more  likely  to  fulfil  these  conditions  than  an  apostle.  All 
depends  on  the  idiosyncrasy  of  the  man ;  and  it  is  mere  self- 
deception  to  conjure  up  an  unknown  figure,  and  fancy  that 
we  escape  from  all  difficulties  by  attributing  to  this  whatever 
we  please.  It  may  be  said  indeed  that  one  with  a  personal 
knowledge  of  the  facts  would  be  less  likely  to  introduce  ideal 
narratives  than  one  who  knew  them  only  by  tradition.  But 
this  is  by  no  means  certain.  The  very  form  of  the  tradition 
must  have  been  sacred  to  communities  which  based  their  life 
upon  it;  and  most  men  would  hesitate  long  before  departing 
from  it,  aQd,  even  if  they  wished  to  idealize,  would  bring  their 
fresh  narratives  clearly  within  the  accepted  framewcnrk.  On 
the  hypothesis,  then,  of  late  authorship,  the  ideal  character  of 
the  Gkxspel  still  presents  a  problem  which  requires  substantially 
the  same  solution  as  is  demanded  if  we  accept  its  apostolic 
origin. 

For  these  reasons  I  am  unable  to  regard  even  a  large 
admission  of  unhistorical  elements  as  fatal  to  the  traditional 
view.  I  do  not  pretend  to  have  reached  a  solution  which 
disposes  of  all  difficulties ;  but  it  is  one  to  which  the  evidence, 
when  fairly  interpreted,  seems  to  conduct,  and  which,  so  far 
as  I  can  judge,  is  encumbered  by  fewer  difficulties  than  other 
hypotheses. 
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CHAPTER  VI 

IGNORANCE  OF  PALESTINE  AND  JEWISH  USAGES 

The  argument  indicated  by  the  above  title  must  be  noticed, 
although  it  has  been  abandoned  by  Schurer,  and  was  long 
ago  declared  even  by  Eeim  to  be  without  validity.^  By  others 
it  has  been  thought  that  the  writer's  ignorance  of  Palestine 
and  of  Jewish  usages  is  such  as  to  prove  that  he  was  no 
native  of  the  country.  Dr  Martineau  relies  upon  this 
argument  * ;  but  he  presents  a  very  diminutive  list  of  supposed 
errors,  and  we  must  therefore  conclude  that  he  has  selected 
those  on  which  alone  he  thinks  reliance  can  be  placed. 
Accordingly  it  will  be  sufficient  if  we  attempt  to  estimate  the 
strength  of  these. 

First,  he  says, ''  no  companion  of  Jesus  could  have  placed 
the  scene  of  the  Baptist's  testimony  to  Jesus  in  'Bethany 
beyond  Jordan' — a  place  unknown  to  geography."  For 
"  geography "  here  we  ought  to  substitute  Origen,  for  it  was 
he  that  made  inquiries  about  the  localities  frequented  by  Jesus 
and  his  disciples,  and  assures  us  that  there  is  no  place  of  the 
name  of  Bethany  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Jordan ;  and  he 
therefore  decides,  against  the  authority  of  almost  all  the 
manuscripts,  and  of  Heracleon,  in  favour  of  a  reading 
Bethabara.^  This  solution  of  the  difficulty  has  not  been 
accepted  by  later  critics,  and  we  must  allow  the  reading 

*  OeKh.  /(MU,  i  p.  133.  *  Seat  of  AuUtoriiy,  p.  212. 

'  Oonu  in  Joan,^  Tom.  vL  24,  p.  237  sq,^  Lorn. 
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''  Bethany  "  to  stand.  Let  us  suppose,  in  the  first  place,  that 
there  is  really  an  error ;  would  this  be  fatal  to  the  Johannine 
authorship  ?  Is  it  impossible  for  a  man  to  make  a  mistake 
about  his  own  country  ?  Is  it  impossible  for  his  memory  to 
slip  in  recalling  the  name  of  a  village  or  a  district  which  he 
visited  sixty  years  ago  ?  I  do  not  say  that  it  is  likely ;  but  I 
think  it  is  far  less  unlikely  than  that  a  writer  who  had  got 
up  his  geography  with  the  minute  care  displayed  by  the 
author  of  the  Qospel,  if  he  was  a  distant  Greek,  would  have 
gratuitously  burdened  himself  with  the  name  of  a  place  of 
which  he  had  never  heard.  But  in  truth  there  is  no  need  to 
suppose  an  error.  All  we  know  is  that  two  hundred  years 
after  the  event  Origen  was  unable  to  find  Bethany.  Some 
have  thought  that  the  name  may  have  been  changed  into 
Bethabara,  both  words  having  substantially  the  same  meaning, 
the  former  "the  house  of  a  ship,"  the  latter  "the  house  of 
passage,"  indicating  a  ferry.  Lieutenant  Conder  thought  it 
referred  to  the  well-known  district  of  Batanea  or  Baahan,  the 
name  of  which  is  still  preserved  in  Ard  el-Bethaniyeh  ^ ;  and 
if  this  conjecture  be  correct,  Origen  no  doubt  made  his  inquiries 
on  a  wrong  basis.  Another  conjecture  is  that  it  is  a  corruption 
of  Bethnimrah,  mentioned  in  Joshua  xiii.  27,  where  there  was 
an  abundant  supply  of  water.^  Furrer,  again,  discovers  it  in 
a  ruined  place  named  Betd.ne,  and  in  BetHne  recognises  the 
Arabic  form  of  Betonim,  which  is  referred  to  in  Joshua  xiii. 
26.  The  irregular  change  of  t  into  th  may  have  been 
suggested  by  the  resemblance  to  the  familiar  Bethany  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Jerusalem.  From  this  place  to  Cana  of 
Galilee  is  a  journey  of  twenty  hours.^    Again,  it  is  quite 

1  Quarterly  Staiemeni  of  iKe  Paledim  Exploraiion  Fwid,  October  1877, 
p.  184  9qq. 

>  Encydo.  BibL 

^  "Das  Geographiflche  im  Evan,  nach  Johannes,"  by  K.  Forrer,  in  the 
ZeUkhr.  /.  neut,  Wia,^  1902,  p.  257  sq. 
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conceivable  that  in  the  coarse  of  two  centuries,  in  which 
Palestine  was  brought  to  utter  political  ruin,  the  little  village 
may  have  simply  disappeared  and  been  forgotten,  or  its 
name  may  have  been  changed  into  another  bearing  no 
resemblance  to  the  original  either  in  sound  or  sense.  Six  or 
seven  miles  from  Dublin  there  was  once  a  little  town  named 
Dunleary,  but  it  has  long  been  known  only  as  Kingstown,  a 
name  which  it  received  in  1821.  The  Rev.  J.  S.  Porter  tells 
us  that  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Belfast,  *'  if  Lianaga/rvey 
happened  to  be  mentioned,  perhaps  not  one  person  in  five 
hundred  would  know  whereabouts  it  was  situated ;  yet  it  is 
the  only  name  by  which,'  until  the  beginning  of  the  lasfc 
century,  the  large  and  flourishing  town  of  Idsbum,  within  less 
than  eight  miles  of  Belfast,  was  known."  ^  Another  instance 
is  furnished  by  the  town  of  Portarlington,  which  was  formerly 
Cootletoodra.^  Changes  of  name  are  not  without  example 
in  Palestine.  Bethsaida  became  Julias;  Panium,  Csasarea 
Phillipi ;  Accho,  Ptolemaia  In  the  last  two  instances,  how- 
ever, the  original  name  survived,  with  slight  modificati(»iSy 
proving  how  tenacious  is  an  old  and  popular  designation,  so 
that  it  seems  more  likely  that  an  obscure  village  disappeared 
than  that  it  acquired  a  new  name  in  the  mouths  of  the 
common  people.  But  how  many  places  have  disappeared  in 
Palestine,  and  with  what  difficulty  are  once  familiar  sites  being 
identified  by  men  who  are  far  more  skilled  in  exploration  than 
Origen  can  have  been  ?  If  eighteen  centuries  have  destroyed  so 
much,  may  not  a  ninth  part  of  that  time,  not  the  least  disastrous 
in  the  history  of  the  country,  have  eflbced  one  or  two  of  the 
scenes  clearly  remembered  by  a  disciple  of  Jesus  ?  With  these 
various  possibilities  before  us  I  am  unable  to  attach  even  an 
infinitesimal  weight  to  this  alleged  ignorance  of  geography. 

1  The  Faufih  Ooapd  m  the  Qoipel  aeeording  to  Si.  /o^  1876^  p.  23. 
'  Smiles,  Hvguenotiy  p.  383. 
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The  objection  derived  from  the  mention  of  Sychar  ^  is  not 
now  pressed.  Socher  or  Sichra  is  referred  to  in  the  Tahnud, 
and  is  now  generally  identified  with  the  village  of  'Askar,  half 
a  mile  from  Jacob's  well.^ 

I  may  refer  here  to  a  supposed  geographical  error  which 
has  been  pressed  upon  my  attention.  In  vi.  i  the  writer  says, 
"  after  these  things  Jesus  went  away  over  the  sea  of  Galilee." 
As  the  events  in  the  previous  chapter  took  place  in  Jerusalem, 
the  author,  it  is  inferred,  must  have  imagined  that  the  Galilean 
lake  was  close  to  the  capital.  This  is  a  very  improbable  piece 
of  ignorance  even  for  a  distant  Greek  writer;  and  if  we 
believe  that  the  writer  was  not  ignorant,  the  brevity  of  the 
expression  seems  most  natural  in  the  case  of  a  native  who  had 
lived  upon  the  shores  of  the  lake,  and  for  whom  the  eastern 
side  had  always  lain  across  the  water.  That  the  author  was 
not  ignorant  we  may  infer  not  only  from  his  general  know- 
ledge of  Palestine,  but  from  the  fact  that  he  places  Samaria 
between  Jud»a  and  Galilee,'  that  he  is  acquainted  with  the 
''  mountain  "  beside  the  lake,  and  is  aware  that  the  lake  had  to 
be  re-crossed  to  reach  Capernaum.  We  may  also  fairly  plead 
that  Jerusalem  is  not  mentioned  in  the  verse,  and  that  jmera 
ravra  does  not  necessarily  mean  "the  moment  these  things 
were  over."  A  return  to  Galilee  may  have  been  assumed  by 
the  writer  as  a  matter  of  course.  I  am  therefore  unable  to 
take  this  objection  very  seriously.* 

Perhaps  I  ought  to  refer  to  a  diflSculty  connected  with  the 


*  iv.  5. 

*  See  Edersheim,  Life  and  Times  of  Jeetu  the  Meesiahy  Appendix  xv., 
voL  ii.  p.  764.  See  also  an  article  by  Professor  Qeorge  Adam  Smith  in 
the  Expositor  for  1892,  yoL  vi.  pp.  464-472.  He  accepts  the  identification 
with  'Askar,  and  considers  the  arguments  for  and  against  it 

^  If  we  may  suppose  that  chapters  v.  and  vi.  have  been  transposed,  the 
difficulty,  such  as  it  is,  disappears. 
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mention  of  *'  Bethsaida  of  Galilee."  ^  The  only  Bethsaida  that 
is  known  was  not  in  Galilee,  but  just  across  the  Ix^er ;  and 
it  is  sometimes  supposed  that  there  must  have  been  also  a 
Galilean  town  of  the  same  name,  or  that  the  writer  is 
inaccurate,  and  betrays  his  late  date.  The  true  explanation 
probably  is  that,  at  least  by  the  time  of  the  Jewish  war,  the 
name  "  Gfidilee  "  was  used  rather  loosely.  Thus  Josephus  calls 
Judas  who  raised  the  revolt  against  the  Census  "  a  (Jaulonite,** 
and  a  few  sections  further  on  "  the  Galilean."  * 

The  next  instance  of  alleged  ignorance  is  that  the  writer 
has  "  invested  Annas  as  well  as  Caiaphas  with  the  prerogatives 
of  high  priest,"  a  statement  which  is  explained  in  a  note 
by  a  reference  to  John  xviii  19,  22,  24,  '*  Annas  therefore  Beat 
him  (not '  had  sent  him ')  bound  to  Caiaphas  the  high  priest." 
If  all  the  difficulties  were  removed  from  this  passage  by 
assuming  that  ''the  high  priest "  in  verses  19  and  22  referred 
to  Annas,  we  should  have  to  consider  whether  such  a  use  of 
language  was  possible  to  a  native  of  Galilee.  Annas  had 
been  high  priest,  and  five  of  his  sons  rose  to  the  same  dignity.' 
Caiaphas,  who  filled  Uie  office  from  25  to  36  A.D.,^  k  said  by 
the  evangelist  to  have  been  the  son-in-law  of  Annas,  and  I  am 
not  aware  that  there  is  any  reason  for  doubting  the  assertion. 
At  all  events  we  may  judge  from  Luke  iiL  2  and  Acts  iv.  6 
that  the  two  men  were  closely  united,  and  that  Annas  retained 
such  ascendancy  that  a  non-Palestinian  writer  could  give  him 
precedence  over  Caiaphas,  and  even  describe  him  as  the  high 
priest.  It  may  be,  then,  that  his  was  reaUy  Uie  governing 
mind,  and  that  in  popular  use  he  retained  his  title.  If, 
therefore,  the  evangelist  really  applied  the  term  high  priest 
to  Annas,  it  would  not  necessarily  prove  that  he  was  a 

^  xii.  21. 

•  AtU,y  xvm.  L  I,  6.    See  also  xx.  v.  2  ;  £.  J".,  n.  viii.  i. 

»  Joeephua,  ArU,^  xx.  ix.  i.  *  Joeephua,  AfU.,  xvm.  ii  2,  iv.  3. 
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foreigner;  and  I  see  nothing  incredible  in  the  supposition 
that  Annas  took  a  prominent  part  in  bringing  about  the  arrest 
of  Jesus,  and  that  he  was  the  first  to  see  and  examine  him 
privately,  while  the  superintendence  of  the  proceedings  before 
the  Sanhedrim  properly  devolved  on  Caiaphas.  I  cannot, 
however,  persuade  myself  that  anyone  but  Caiaphas  is  meant 
by  "  the  high  priest."  The  writer,  in  common  with  the  other 
evangelists,  uses  apxi^pek  to  denote  the  leading  priests  ^ ;  but 
th^e  is  no  appearance  of  his  applying  the  word  in  the 
singular  to  more  than  one  man.  In  xi.  49  and  5 1  he  says 
that  Caiaphas  was  high  priest  that  year.  The  word  here, 
being  a  predicate,  has  not  the  article,  and  Caiaphas  is  intro- 
duced as  "  one  of  thera,"  that  is,  one  of  the  apxepeig ;  but  still 
it  is  dear  that  he  is  singled  out  as  holding  a  pre-eminent 
office,  which  enabled  him,  though  without  understanding 
what  he  said,  to  utter  words  of  prophecy.  We  hear  next  of 
" ihe  servant  of  the  high  priest,"^  and,  as  there  is  nothing  to 
indicate  what  high  priest  is  meant,  it  is  obvious  that  the  well- 
known  head  of  the  Jewish  priesthood  must  be  intended. 
Three  verses  further  on  we  are  again  told  that  Caiaphas  was 
high  priest  that  year;  and  accordingly,  in  the  following 
verses,  15,  16,  19,  22,  "the  high  priest"  can  only  mean 
Caiaphas,  and  especially  as  we  are  once  more  reminded  in 
24  that  he  was  "the  high  priest."  "The  high  priest,"  two 
verses  further  on,  must  surely  be  the  same;  and  this  con- 
firms the  previous  conclusion  that  "the  palace  of  the  high 
priest"'  visited  by  Peter  and  the  other  disciple  belonged  to 
Caiaphas,  and  not  to  Annas.     All  this  would  be  beyond 

^  vii.  32,  45,  xi.  47,  etc.  Acooiding  to  SchiLrer,  the  term  applied  only 
to  '*  those  who  actually  held,  or  had  held,  the  high-priestly  office,  together 
with  the  members  of  the  few  prominent  £Btmilie8  from  which  the  high 
priests  still  continued  to  be  selected.''  Thajer,  in  Qrimm's  Lwicon  of  the 
New  TatamerU, 

•  xviii.  10.  '  xviii.  15. 
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question  if  it  were  not  for  verse  24,  which  introduces  such 
confusion  into  the  whole  narrative  as  to  suggest  heroic 
remedies,  the  removal  of  the  verse  as  a  gloss,^  its  transposition 
and  insertion  between  13  and  14,^  or  giving  a  pluperfect 
meaning  to  the  aorist.'  We  need  not  at  present  discuss 
these  suggestions;  for  I  cannot  admit  that  the  unexpected 
statement  in  this  verse  is  to  upset  the  plain  interpretation  of 
what  has  gone  before  and  what  follows.  The  difficulty  is 
not  connected  with  any  presumed  authorship,  but  is  inherent 
in  the  structure  of  the  narrative  itself,  and  would  be  pre- 
cisely the  same  if  the  work  had  been  composed  in  the  tenth 
century  instead  of  the  first.  For  these  reasons,  then,  I  think 
this  objection  too  must  be  dismissed. 

^  Recently  by  Bousset)  who  would  also  remove  kwh  rov  Katd^a  from 
verse  28  (TheoL  Literatwrz,,  1903,  No.  6,  col.  165). 

*  This  is  actually  effected  in  the  Sinaitic  Syriac.  Verses  16-18, 
containing  the  first  part  of  the  account  of  Peter's  denial,  are  also 
transposed,  and  inserted  between  23  and  25.  The  whole  narrative  thus 
gains  in  coherence,  and  the  difficulty  about  the  high  priest  vanishes. 
Syr^,  in  verse  13,  omits  fr  yhp  w9P0*phs  rov  KaXd^a,  and  the  margin 
inserts,  in  place  of  these  words,  et  Annas  misU  lesum  ad  Gadapham. 
gyfpmff  ^  after  iKti^ov,  inserts  TiUdt  eum  igitur  Annas  vinetum  ad  Caiapham* 
Similarly  Cyr*'*<«i,  Codex  225  inserts  the  words  after  wpmrw,  (See  Tisch., 
in  loco,) 

3  For  ^t^  we  may  compare  Matthew  xxvi.  48  (which  has  the  aorist 
apparently  ia  a  pluperfect  sense)  with  Mark  xiv.  44,  where  the  pluperfect 
is  used.  A  similar  remark  applies  to  Matthew  xxvii.  18  compared  with 
Mark  xv.  10.  In  John  iv.  45  ^^^ov  has  a  pluperfect  sense.  There  is  a 
pretty  close  parallel  in  the  use  of  the  aorist  in  Iliad,  i  12,  ft  o^p  1i\$t  9oia 
M  rrjas  'Axaifli^  where  the  time  of  fxOc  is  earlier  than  that  of  the  preceding 
statement,  vovtrtii^  &ya  ffrparhv  2p<rf  Kcuc^r*  We  may  also  see  Plato's 
Symposmmy  203  3,  hrui^  3i  iitlimi&av  ....  iupU^ro  4i  vcWo,  compared 
with  217  D,  ^ci^  iitiuirrfiKu,  Stc^c7^At1rr.  We  should  observe  that  the 
reading  in  John  is  i\oubtfnl.  Tischendorf  and  W.  H.  read  Av^orciXcr  t^ ; 
but  several  authorises  read  Uy  and  several  more  omit  the  connecting 
particle  altogether.  \  think  we  can  easily  explain  the  insertion  of  a  word 
by  copyists  ;  but  if  wC^  omit  it,  the  verse  becomes  simply  a  note,  and  its 
time  need  not  be  in  an'y  way  determined  by  what  precedes.  The  allusioD 
to  this  indignity  might  be  suggested  by  the  statement  just  made,  that  one 
of  the  servants  had  struck  Jesus. 
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The  next  objection  is  that  an  apostle  would  not  "have 
represented  that  office  [the  office  of  high  priest]  as  annual." 
This  statement  is  supported,  without  discussion,  by  referring 
to  xi.  49,  51,  xviii.  13,  where  it  is  said  that  Caiaphas  was 
apxi^pebf  Tov  eviavrov  cKeipov.  Dr  Martineau  adds  in  a  note, 
''H.  Holtzmann  attributes  this  mistake  to  the  author's 
familiarity  with  the  practice  in  Asia  Minor  of  annually 
changing  the  high-priest  of  the  new  temple  dedicated  to  the 
worship  of  the  Emperor,  the  year  being  called  by  his  name. 
Lehrb.  d.  Einleitvmg  in  die  N,  T.  4.6^  (2te  Aufl.)."  Dr 
Martineau  here  assumes  that  the  pri/ma  fade  interpretation  of 
the  evangelist's  words  is  necessarily  the  true  one,  and  gives  no 
hint  that  another  view  is  possible.  Nevertheless  many  able 
commentators  think  that  the  words  do  not  refer  to  a 
supposed  annual  tenure  of  office,  but  to  the  fact  that  ''  that 
year  "  stood  out  in  John's  memory  as  the  one  decisive  year  in 
his  own  and  the  world's  history.^  It  is  pointed  out  that  even 
a  Gentile  who  had  made  himself  so  well  acquainted  as  the 
evangelist  proves  himself  to  have  been  with  Jewish  affairs 
could  not  have  fallen  into  such  a  mistake  as  is  alleged.^  I 
may  add  that  the  threefold  repetition  of  the  words,  which  is 
quite  unnecessary,  seems  to  give  them  a  certain  solemnity,  as 
though  they  indicated  something  of  higher  importance  than 
an  annual  change  of  office.  Alford  objects  that  they  csuinot 
mean  "  *  in  ihxit  remcurkdble  yea/r'  as  we  have  no  instance  of 
time  being  so  specified,"  and  he  would  therefore  refer  them 
to  ''some  official  distinction  from  Annas  (the  High  Priest  de 

*  See  Lticke,  De  Wette,  Meyer,  Westcott. 

*  The  author  of  the  Paflchal  Chronicle,  however,  has  not  escaped  this 
error.  He  assures  us,  hiaifvios  «^  4  r^s  Ud^rov  kpxi*p^»^^i  ^^  XP^*'«*>  wid 
founds  on  this  supposed  fact  a  futile  argument  as  to  the  duration  of  Christ's 
ministry  (i.  p.  417  tj.)*  The  cases,  considering  the  centuries  of  changing 
circumstances  that  elapsed  between  the  two  wriUrs,  can  hardly  be  considered 
parallel 
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jwre),  the  exact  nature  of  which  ifi  lost  to  us/'  This  unusual 
employment  of  evtavro^,  however,  might  be  explained  as  an 
allusion  to  the  eviavrov  Kvplov  S&crov  of  Isaiah  Ixi  2,  which,  in 
Luke  iv.  19,  is  applied  to  the  year  of  salvation,  and  which 
afterwards  became  an  accepted  description  of  the  period  of 
Christ's  ministry.  This  suggestion  receives  some  confimu^ 
tion  from  the  fact  that  it  is  only  in  this  phrase  that  Jchn 
uses  iviavTost  and  elsewhere  prefers  Irfj^  As  evidence  that 
this  view  is  not  a  mere  apologetic  evasion,  invented  as  a 
reply  to  modem  criticism,  I  may  mention  that  Origen  takes 
no  notice  of  the  difficulty  about  the  tenure  of  the  high  priest's 
office,  and  therefore  presumably  did  not  interpret  the  words 
in  the  way  which  modem  criticism  demands;  but  he  does 
explain  '*  that  year  "  as  the  one  ''  when  our  Saviour  completed 
the  economy  in  suffering  for  men."*  He  points  out  that 
circumstance  was  sometimes  the  cause  of  prophecy,  and  so  it 
was  with  Caiaphas;  his  temporary  gift  was  due  to  ''his 
being  high  priest  that  year  in  which  Jesus  was  going  to  die 
for  Uie  people,  that  the  whole  nation  perish  not ;  for  of  other 
high  priests  .  .  .  none  prophesies,  but  only  the  high  priest 
of  the  year  in  which  Jesus  was  going  to  suffer."^  If  the 
language  of  the  Gospel  had  been  equally  full,  and  the  words 
had  been,  *'  Caiaphas  was  high  priest  in  the  year  in  which 
Jesus  was  crucified,"  no  difficulty  would  have  been  felt.  The 
unusual  form  of  expression,  if  we  are  to  give  it  that  inter- 
pretation, may  be  explained  by  the  keenness  wiUi  which  tiiat 
particular  year  was  impressed  on  the  disciple's  memory ;  and 
we  may  add  to  our  reference  to  **  the  acceptable  year  of  the 
Lord "  the  fact  that  the  yea/r  was  marked  by  the  recurring 
Passover,  and  that  the  high  priest,  although  he  did  not  hold 

'  ii.  20,  V.  5,  viii  57.  *  Com,  m  Joan,^  Tom.  xxviiL  12,  p.  337. 

»  J6.,  15,  p.  357  iq.    Similarly  Origen  speaks  of  "that  year"  in  Htm,  m 
Levity  ix.  5,  p.  351. 
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an  annual  office,  nevertheless  discharged  annual  functions. 
Although,  therefore,  the  interpretation  which  Dr  Martineau 
puts  upon  the  phrase  is  the  one  which  most  readily  suggests 
itself,  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  it  is  correct,  and,  while 
admitting  that  it  creates  scnne  difficulty,  I  do  not  think  it  can 
counterbalance  the  mass  of  evidence  which  has  been  produced 
of  the  writer's  familiarity  with  Jewish  affairs,  or  prove  that 
his  knowledge  was  that  of  a  Greek  antiquarian,  and  not  of  a 
native  Jew. 

Again,  it  is  said  that  a  companion  of  Jesus  would  not 
''have  so  forgotten  Elijah  and  Nahum  as  to  make  the 
Pharisees  assert  that '  out  of  Galilee  ariseth  no  prophet,' "  the 
references  in  a  note  being  John  viL  52,  i  Kings  xvii  i,  Nahum 
i  I.  It  is  admitted  that  there  is  some  error  in  the  statement 
here  ascribed  to  the  Pharisees;  but  commentators  seem 
strangely  divided  as  to  the  precise  nature  and  extent  of  the 
error.  Elijah,  we  are  told  in  the  verse  appealed  to,  belonged 
to  Gilead,  not  to  Galilee.  Nahum  was  from  Elkosh,  which, 
according  to  Hieronymus,  was  in  Galilee,  but  is  placed  by 
others  in  Assyria.^  Dr  Martineau's  two  instances,  therefore, 
are  at  least  doubtful ;  but  Jonah,  whom  he  does  not  mention, 
was  confessedly  from  Galilee,^  for  we  are  told  in  2  Kings  xiv. 
25  that  he  was  of  Gath-hepher.  The  derivation  of  the 
prophets  from  Galilee  would  appear,  then,  not  to  be  a  very 
obvious  fact,  or  one  which  might  not  be  overlooked  even  by  a 
careful  reader  of  the  Scriptures.  It  is  conceivable,  as  has 
been  suggested,  on  the  assumption  that  we  have  here  an 
accurate  report,  that  the  Pharisees  were  hurried  by  polemic 

1  See  Liicke  and  Meyer. 

*  This  has  not  escaped  the  notice  of  Bretschneider  {Prob,,  p.  99).  He 
suggests  that  the  difficulty  has  induced  transcrihers  to  change  iyirytprat 
into  iyip^rat.  The  change  certainly  lessens,  if  indeed  it  does  not  entirely 
remove,  the  force  of  the  objection ;  but  the  weight  of  the  authorities  for 
the  latter  reading  is  too  great  to  be  resisted. 
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zeal  into  a  rash  statement  which  could  not  stand  the  severe 
scrutiny  of  Bretschneider.  But  as  critics  ascribe  the  error, 
not  to  the  Pharisees,  but  to  the  evangelist,  we  have  to 
consider  whether  it  is  one  which  an  apostle  was  likely  to 
make.  For  my  part,  I  can  see  no  improbability  in  the 
supposition  that  he  made  a  slip  of  so  venial  a  kind.  We  are 
told  in  Acts  iv.  13  that  Peter  and  John  were  unlearned  and 
ignorant  men  ^ ;  and  it  is  surely  possible  that  such  men  might 
have  overlooked  a  fact  which  is  by  no  means  apparent  on  the 
surface  of  the  Scripturea  How  many  unlearned  and  ignorant 
Englishmen  could  tell  whether  a  great  statesman  had  ever 
arisen  out  of  Northumberland?  A  Galilean,  accustomed  to 
the  scorn  with  which  the  men  of  the  North  were  treated  by 
the  Rabbis  of  the  metropolis,  might  very  well  put  such  a 
sentiment  into  their  mouths.  A  Greek,  on  the  other  hand, 
would  hardly  have  thought  of  such  an  objection,  and,  if  he 
had  thought  of  it,  would  have  taken  pains  to  ascertain 
whether  there  was  anything  in  it.  I  am  therefore  indined 
to  think  that  the  error,  such  as  it  is,  was  more  likely  to  be 
committed  by  a  native  than  by  a  foreigner. 

'  itypdfifueroi  koX  Hiitrtu, 
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CHAPTER  VII 

THE  OBJECrriON   FROM  THE   AUTHORSHIP  OF  THE  APOCALYPSE 

In  former  days  a  considerable  chapter  in  this  controversy  was 
occupied  with  an  examination  of  the  question  whether  the 
Gospel  and  the  Apocalypse  could  possibly  be  from  the  same 
hand.  It  was  maintained  on  one  side  that  these  two  works 
were  so  contrasted  in  style  and  in  thought  as  to  betray 
diversity  of  authorship ;  and  this  was  put  forward  with  such 
confidence  as  an  unimpeachable  critical  canon  that  any  one 
who  hesitated  to  accept  it  was  supposed  to  be  sunk  in  a  mere 
slough  of  orthodox  prejudice.  So  far  as  we  know,  this 
argument  was  first  used  by  Dionysius  of  Alexandria,  who, 
assuming  the  apostolic  authorship  of  the  Gospel  to  be  beyond 
dispute,  denied  in  consequence  that  of  the  Apocalypse.  In 
modem  times  the  order  of  his  inference  has  been  reversed. 
It  has  been  maintained  that  the  Apocalypse  is  indubitably 
authentic,  being  one  of  the  best  attested  books  in  the  New 
Testament,  and  being  sufficiently  narrow  and  Judaic  to  be 
worthy  of  one  of  the  most  intimate  of  Christ's  disciples.  On 
the  other  hand  many  who  were  just  as  competent  and  truth- 
loving  as  their  opponents  found  this  reasoning  unsatisfactory. 
Some  accepted  the  Johannine  authorship  of  both  works^  and 
though  not  blind  to  differences  between  them,  thought  that 
these  had  been  exaggerated,  and  were  not  more  than  might  be 
accounted  for  by  diversity  of  subject  and  distance  in  the 
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times  of  composition,  while  many  resemblances  lent  confir- 
mation to  the  traditional  view.^  Others  denied  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  Apocalypse,  and  tried  to  show  that  the  external 
evidence  in  its  favour  was  by  no  means  so  strong  as  that  by 
which  the  authorship  of  the  Gospel  was  guaranteed.  These 
various  opinions  open  a  large  field  of  inquiry ;  but  we  need 
not  enter  on  it  just  now,  for  "  critics  "  seem  to  have  abandoned 
this  line  of  argument,  and  to  have  made  up  their  minds  that 
the  Apostle  had  nothing  to  do  with  either  one  book  or  the 
other.  What  seems  to  me  the  most  important  question  at 
present  turns  on  the  value  of  external  evidence.  Though  I 
do  not  think  that  the  Apocalypse  is  so  strongly  attested  as 
the  Qospel,  nevertheless  I  think  the  testimonies  are  very 
strong,  and  would  be  admitted  to  be  so  in  any  ordinary  dis- 
cussion in  the  domain  of  general  literature.  If,  then,  it  could 
be  proved  that  the  Apostle  had  no  connection  with  tiie 
Apocalypse,  although  the  famous  argument  against  the 
genuineness  of  the  Gospel  would  be  thereby  destroyed,  yet 
at  the  same  time  the  value  of  the  external  evidence  would  be 
impaired  We  here  meet  with  a  problem  which  can  be  solved 
only  by  a  complete  introduction  to  the  Apocalypse ;  and  that 
involves  a  task  on  which  we  cannot  now  enter.^  I  will  only 
say  for  myself  that,  while  I  have  experienced  a  difiiculty,  on 
internal  grounds,  in  ascribing  the  Apocalypse  to  the  Apostle, 

1  See  a  good  summarj  of  thia  position  in  Dr  Salmon's  Introduetion. 

>  There  is  an  admirable  account  of  different  theories  regarding  the  origin 
and  composition  of  the  Apocalypse,  and  a  clear  statement  and  estimate  of 
results,  by  Professor  George  A.  Barton,  in  an  article  on  *^The  Apocalypse 
and  Recent  Criticism,''  in  the  AvMriean  Jowmal  of  Thdology^  October  1898. 
The  weight  of  the  external  evidence  in  favour  of  the  Apocalypse  is  hardly 
affected  by  the  statement  of  Jerome,  in  a  recently  recovered  homily,  that 
Polycarp  received  the  work  ;  for  he  does  not  tell  us  his  authority  for  tiiis 
statement,  and  he  places  Polycarp  between  Irenttus,  who  accepted,  and 
Dionysius,  who  rejected,  the  Johannine  authorship  of  Revelation,  whUe 
both  alike  accepted  its  canonicity.  See  Anecdota  Mcvredsokma,  voL  iiL 
Pars,  ii.,  ed.  Qermanus  Morin,  1897  ;  TracUUtu  de  PtalmOj  i.  pp.  5  9q, 
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I  have  never  been  convinced  that  two  extremely  dissunilar 
works  might  not  proceed  from  the  same  author,  and  I  have 
felt  that  in  the  midst  of  such  wide  differences  there  are 
curious  reminders  of  the  language  and  thought  of  the 
evangelist;  and  perhaps  the  somewhat  conflicting  evidence 
might  be  explained  by  the  supposition  that  the  author, 
while  describing  his  own  visions,  used  and  worked  up  for 
Christian  purposes  some  earlier  apocalyptic  writing  or 
writinga  The  question  of  the  Apocalypse  is  far  from 
settled;  and  while  it  is  still  8^  jvdice  we  must  judge 
of  the  Qospel  upon  its  own  merits.  If  we  test  the  external 
evidence  with  all  caution,  and  think  that  it  possesses  a 
reasonable  strength,  and  if  we  then  find  it  confirmed  by 
the  internal  evidence,  and  not  seriously  shaken  by  counter- 
criticism,  we  must  accept  it  as  genuine,  at  least  till  some 
new  evidence,  whether  arising  from  the  Apocalypse  or  from 
any  other  source,  demands  a  reversal  of  our  judgment 
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CHAPTER  Vin 

THE  PASCHAL  OONTEOVERSY^ 

We  come  now  to  an  argoment  which  was  at  one  time 
advanced  as  a  conclusive  demonstration  that  the  Fourth 
Gospel  could  not  have  proceeded  from  the  Apostle  John, 
which  is  now  abandoned  as  delusive  even  by  some  of  those 
who  reject  the  Johannine  authorship,  but  which  Dr  Martineau 
has  pressed  with  undoubting  confidence  in  his  final  work, 
The  Seat  of  Authority  in  Religion.  His  judgment  gives  a 
new  vitality  and  interest  to  the  question,  which  more  than 
justifies  a  full  examination  of  the  evidence.  The  attractive- 
ness of  the  subject,  moreover,  is  by  no  means  confined  to  its 
bearing  on  the  Gospel,  but  extends  to  the  history  of  an 
ancient  controversy  and  the  growth  of  discipline  in  the 
Church,  so  that  the  historian  and  antiquarian  as  well  as  the 
critic  may  find  something  congenial  in  its  treatment. 

The  argument  as  it  affects  the  Gospel  may  be  stated  as 
follows :  The  Synoptic  Gospels  contain  the  primitive  apostcdic 
tradition,  and  they  concur  in  the  statement  that  Jesus  partook 
of  the  regular  Jewish  Passover  on  the  evening  of  the  four- 
teenth of  Nisan  (that  is  according  to  our  mode  of  reckoning 
days,  for  with  the  Jews  the  evening  was  the  beginning  of 
the  fifteenth),  and    consequently  represent   the    crucifixion 

1  This  chapter  originally  appeared  in  the  Anunean  Journal  of  TKeology^ 
Jul  J  1 897.    It  now  oontaina  some  alight  additiona. 
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as  taking  -place  after  the  Passover  had  been  eaten.  The 
Fourth  Qospel,  on  the  other  hand,  -places  the  Last  Supper  on 
the  evening  of  the  thirteenth,  and  the  crucifixion  on  the 
fourteenth,  before  the  Passover  was  eaten.^  It  might  be 
urged,  at  this  point,  that  as  the  last  Gospel  is  at  variance 
with  the  primitive  apostolic  tradition,  and  as  John  was  one 
of  the  two  disciples  who  were  sent  to  prepare  for  the 
Passover,'  the  claim  of  Johannine  authorship  becomes  quite 
inadmissible.  This,  however,  is  only  a  particular  instance 
of  the  larger  argument  founded  on  the  unhistorial  character 
of  the  work,  and  it  is  one  of  the  instances  in  whic)i  the 
accuracy  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  may  be  most  plausibly  defended. 
The  present  contention  is  of  a  different  kind.  The  churches^ 
of  the  province  of  Asia,  and  some  of  the  adjoining  districts, 
celebrated  Easter  on  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  month  at  the 
time  when  the  Jews  kept  the  Passover,  and  in  defence  of 
this  custom  they  appealed  to  an  ancient  usage  which  had 
been  sanctioned  by  the  Apostle  John.  It  is  maintained  that 
this  celebration  must  have  been  an  annual  commemoration 
of  the  Lord's  Supper ;  that  therefore  John  must  have  placed 
the  Last  Supper  on  the  fourteenth,  and  cannot  be  the  author 
of  the  Gospel.  If  these  points  could  be  all  established,  the 
argument  would  certainly  seem  to  be  conclusive.  A  curious 
modification,  however,  which  makes  the  argument  much  less 
telling,  is  introduced  when  it  is  denied  that  John  was  ever  in 
Asia  Minor  at  all,  for  then  the  Asiatic  usage  is  severed  from 
all  connection  with  him,  and  he  may  have  written  the  Gospel 
which  opposed  that  usage.  The  only  thing  that  can  be  said 
in  this  case  is  that  the  Gospel,  being  in  conflict  with  the 
practice  of  the  Asiatic  churches,  cannot  have  been  received 
by  them  as  a  work  of  the  Apostle'a    This  last  position  has 

1  See  Uie  discunion  of  this  question  in  Book  I.,  Chapter  IV. 
s  Luke  xxii.  8. 
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not,  outside  of  the  present  argnment^  a  partide  of  evid^doe ; 
but  if  it  could  be  established,  the  reply  might  fairly  be  made 
that  they  rejected-  it  <m  dogmatic  grounds,  and  because  it  was 
not  written  by  a  man  that  they  foolishly  confounded  with 
the  Apostle,  and  that  therefore  their  scepticism  could  not  be 
set  against  the  belief  of  the  rest  of  Christendom.  To  maint«ain 
at  the  same  time  that  the  Asiatics  had  a  correct  tradition  and 
impression  of  John's  Judaic  tendencies,  and  that  all  othor 
traditions  related  to  a  man  who  was  not  the  real  John,  is 
obviously  absurd.  We  may,  accordingly,  confine  ourselvee 
to  the  most  telling  and  consistent  form  of  the  argument ;  and 
as  the  whole  question  is  one  of  considerable  interest,  I  will 
go  a  little  more  into  detail  than  the  simple  purpose  of 
refutation  requires. 

Before  Altering  on  an  account  of  the  early  controversy,  I 
may  venture  to  remark  that  the  very  confidence  with  whiidi 
the  argument  is  pressed  excites  a  preliminary  suspicion  that 
there  must  be  a  flaw  in  it,  because  it  would  legitimately  lead 
to  consequences  which  are  quite  contrary  to  Uie  fact.  Mr 
Tayler,  for  instance,  says:  "The  Qospel  which  we  find  in 
general  circulation  under  the  name  of  John  before  the  dose 
of  the  second  century  contains  statements  respecting  the 
Last  Supper  of  Jesus  with  his  disciples  so  entirely  at  variance 
with  the  belief  on  which  the  Quartodecimans,  as  their  very 
name  implies,  founded  their  practice,  that,  had  they  recognised 
it  as  a  work  of  John,  it  is  impossible  they  could  have 
appealed  in  their  defence  to  his  sanction.  What  is  more 
remarkable  still,  those  who  were  opposed  to  Quartodecimim 
usage,  and  wished  to  enforce  a  catholic  uniformity  through- 
out the  church,  never  once  thought  of  appealing  in  the  earlier 
stages  of  the  controversy  to  the  statement  in  the  Fourth 
Gk)spel  which  was  decidedly  in  their  favour.  A  word  from 
one  standing  in  so  close  a  relation  to  Jesus  as  the  beloved 
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Apostle  would  have  setUed  the  question  for  ever.  Tet  not 
till  quite  the  end  of  the  second  century  do  we  find  the 
name  of  John  adduced  to  support  the  catholic  view."  ^  The 
reader  naturally  asks,  Then  why  did  not  the  appeal  to  the 
Fourth  Qospel  settle  the  question  for  ever  ?  The  objectionable 
practice  and  the  controversy  continued  for  more  than  a 
century  after  the  word  was  spoken  by  one  who  was  believed 
to  be  the  beloved  Apostle,  and  the  dispute  was  settled  at 
last  by  an  appeal,  not  to  John,  but  to  Constantine.  Yet  the 
Asiatics  were  never  charged  with  holding  false  views  in 
regard  to  the  Gospel,  but  their  entire  orthodoxy,  except  in 
a  point  of  discipline,  was  fully  and  frankly  admitted.  The 
argument,  therefore,  proves  a  great  deal  too  much,  and 
consequently  creates  a  suspicion  of  some  fundamental  flaw. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  a  brief  historical  sketch,  which  will 
be  a  useful  preparation  for  the  discussion  of  details. 

Eusebius'  relates  that  in  the  closing  years  of  the  second 
century  there  was  no  small  disputation  because  the  parishes 
of  all  Asia  (that  is,  probably  of  the  province),  appealing  to  an 
ancient  tradition,  thought  that  they  ought  to  observe  the 
fourteenth  day  of  the  month  as  the  Feast  of  the  Passover  of 
Salvation,'  the  day  on  which  the  Jews  were  directed  to  kill 
the  lamb.  Accordingly  on  this  day,  on  whatever  day  of  the 
week  it  fell,  they  put  an  end  to  the  fast,  whereas  the  churches 
throughout  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  following  an  apostolic 
tradition,  thought  it  unbecoming  to  terminate  it  on  any  other 
than  the  day  of  our  Saviour's  resurrection.  Synods  of  bishoixs 
were  held,  letters  were  circulated,  and  there  was  a  con- 
currence of  opinion  that  the  mystery  of  the  Lord's  resurrection 


1  An  AUm/pi  to  A$emia4n  tKe  OharaeUr  of  the  Fourth  Ootpel,  1867,  p.  117. 

2  H,  K,  V.  23. 

8  Tov  ffmrnplov  wd^x^t  80-called,  presumably,  to  distingmsh  the  Christian 
from  the  Jewish  Pkssover. 
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from  the  dead  should  not  be  celebrated  on  any  other   than 
the  Lord's  Day,  and  that  on  this  day  alone  should  the  fast  at 
the  Passover  be  terminated.     Several  of  these  writings  were 
extant  in  the  time  of  Eusebius,  and  we  should  observe  that 
among  the  bishoixs  to  whom  he  particularly  refers  are  those 
of  Pontus,  for  we  thus  learn  that  the  Quartodedman  view 
did  not  extend  over  the  whole  of  Asia  Minor.    The  bishops 
of  Asia,  however,  were  not  convinced ;  and  their  leader.  Poly- 
crates,  addressed  a  letter  to  Victor  of  Rome,  defending  their 
position.     A  portion  of  this  letter  has  been  preserved   by 
Eusebius.^    Polycrates  says:    "We  therefore  keep  the  day 
not  in  a  reckless  manner,^  neither  adding  nor  taking  away. 
For  in  Asia  also  great  lights  have  fallen  asleep."    He  proceeds 
to  specify  Philip,  one  of  the  twelve  apostles,  "  and  moreover, 
also,  John,  who  leaned  on  the  breast  of  the  Lord,  who  became 
a  priest,  having  worn  the  petalon,  and  martyr  and  teacher : 
he  sleeps  in   Ephesus."    Among  more  recent  bishops,  then 
deceased,  he    names    Polycarp,  Thraseas,  Sagaris,  Papirius, 
Melito,  and  says  that ''  these  all  kept  the  day  of  the  Passover 
on  the  fourteenth,  according  to  the  Gospel,  transgressing  in 
nothing,  but  following  according  to  the  rule  of  the  faith." 
He  himself  followed  the  tradition  of  his  relatives,  among 
whom  he  was  the  eighth  bishop.     He  had  been  sixty-five 
years  in  the  Lord,  had  met  with  brethren  from  all  parts  of 
the  world,  had  gone  through  every  holy  scripture,  and  vww 
not  alarmed,  for  those  who  were  greater  than  he  had  said, 
"We  must  obey  Qod  rather  than  men."    He  could  mention 
the  bishops  whom  he  had  summoned  at  Victor's  request,  who 
were  very  numerous,  and  signified  their  approval  of    the 
epistle.      Victor's  reply  to  this  letter  was  an   attempt   to 
excommunicate    as    heterodox    the    parishes    of    all    Asia, 
together  with  the  neighbouring  churchea      So  extreme  a 

'  Ibid,f  24.  '  'Ap«8M^P7i|r«r. 
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measure,  however,  did  not  meet  with  miiversal  approval, 
and  remonstrances  were  addressed  to  the  bishop  of  Borne, 
urging  him  to  have  some  regard  for  peace,  and  for  unity  and 
love  towards  his  neighbours.  Among  others,  Iren»us  wrote 
in  the  name  of  the  brethren  in  Gaul.  He  admitted  that  the 
mystery  of  the  Lord's  resurrection  ought  to  be  celebrated  only 
on  the  Lord's  Day,  but  he  admonished  Victor  not  to  cut  off 
whole  churches  of  God  for  observing  an  ancient  custom.  For, 
he  added,  the  dispute  was  not  only  about  the  day,  but  about 
the  very  form  of  the  fast,  some  fasting  one  day,  some  two  or 
more ;  and  these  varieties,  which  arose  at  an  earlier  time  from 
simplicity  and  ignorance,  did  not  disturb  their  mutual  peace, 
but  the  diiFerence  of  the  fast  proved  the  harmony  of  the 
faith.  He  then  proceeded  to  relate  an  event  which  carries 
back  our  history  from  thirty  to  forty  years.  The  presbyters 
who  presided  over  the  church  of  Rome  before  Soter  (going 
back  as  far  as  Xystus,  1 15-125  A.D.,  according  to  lipsius) 
did  not  themselves  observe  [?  the  day],  and  nevertheless  they 
remained  at  peiuje  with  those  who  came  from  the  parishes  in 
which  it  was  observed,  although  the  contrast  was  made  more 
obvious  by  the  proximity.  Never  were  any  rejected,  and  the 
Roman  presbyters,  though  not  themselves  observing,  sent  the 
Eucharist  to  those  who  observed.^  And  when  the  blessed 
Polycarp  was  staying  at  Rome  in  the  time  of  Anicetus 
(?  155  A.D.),  the  latter  could  not  persuade  him  not  to  observe, 
as  he  had  always  observed  with  John,  the  disciple  of  our 
Lord,  and  with  the  rest  of  the  apostles  with  whom  he 
associated;  nor  was  Anicetus  persuaded  to  observe,  for  he 
said  that  he  ought  to  adhere  to  the  custom  of  the  presbyters 
before  him.  Nevertheless  these  two  men  had  communion 
with  one  another,  and  in  the  church  Anicetus  allowed  Poly- 

^  This  drcmnstance  clearly  indicates  a  difference  between  the  celebration . 
of  the  Encharist  and  the  celebration  of  the  Passover. 
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carp  to  celebrate  the  Eucharist,  so  that  they  parted  in  peace. 
IrenaBus  does  not  tell  us,  in  the  quotations  which  Eusebios 
has  given,  from  what  sources  he  derived  his  information ;  but 
he  must  have  had  ample  opportunities  of  learning  the  facts, 
and  I  see  no  reason  for  calling  them  in  question. 

Returning  to  the  time  of  Victor,  we  find  an  incident  of 
some  importance,  which  is  related  only  too  briefly  by 
Eusebiua^  The  bishops  of  Palestine  met  together  and  drew 
up  a  letter  in  which  they  made  a  lengthened  statement^  about 
the  tradition  which  had  come  down  to  them,  from  the 
succession  of  the  apostles,  in  regard  to  the  Passover.  On 
this  most  interesting  point  we  are  unfortunately  left  without 
information,  and  we  cannot  say  to  what  apostles  they  appealed, 
or  through  what  men  the  tradition  had  come  down ;  but  in 
comparing  this  with  the  Asiatic  tradition  we  must  remember 
that  considerably  more  than  a  century  had  elapsed  since  the 
last  apostle  left  Palestine,  and  that  the  country  had  been  so 
distracted  by  insurrections  and  wars  that  there  may  wdl 
have  been  some  break  in  the  continuity  of  ecclesiastical 
customs,  whereas  in  Asia  our  evidence  professes  to  go  back 
to  the  time  of  Polycarp,  who  was  himself  a  disciple  of  John. 
Nevertheless  the  Palestinian  bishoixs  themselves  attached  great 
import6knce  to  their  decision,  for  at  the  end  of  the  letter  tiiey 
expressed  a  desire  that  a  copy  should  be  sent  to  every  church, 
so  that  they  might  not  be  responsible  for  those  who  "  easily 
led  their  own  souls  astray."  They  added  that  a  letter  had 
been  received  from  Alexandria,  from  which  it  appeared  that 
inhere  also  the  same  holy  day  was  observed.  That  day,  as  we 
have  seen,  was  a  Sunday ;  but  what  Sunday  we  have  not  yet 
been  told. 

Eusebius  gives  us  one  other  glimpse  into  the  controversies 
about  the  Passover  in  the  second  century.^    Melito,  biahc^ 
» Ibid.  25.  •  nAf4<rTo  «»ftXi|^ff.  '  ff.  E,,  iv.  26. 
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of  Sardis,  who  is  mentioned  in  the  letter  of  Polycrates  as  a 
supporter  of  the  Asiatic  custom,  wrote  two  books  on  the 
Passover.  The  historian  quotes  only  three  lines  from  this 
treatise,  and  tells  us  nothing  of  its  purport;  but  we  learn 
that  it  was  written  in  consequence  of  a  great  controversy 
which  arose  in  Laodicea  about  the  Passover,  when  Servilius 
Paulus  was  proconsul  of  Asia,^  on  occasion  of  the  martyrdom 
of  Sagaria  It  is  generally  assumed  that  this  controversy 
related  to  the  point  in  dispute  between  the  eastern  and  the 
western  churches,  and  it  is  possible  that  on  the  death  of 
Sagaris,  who,  as  we  have  learned  from  Polycrates,  was  a 
Quartodeciman  bishop,  there  may  have  been  an  attempt  to 
introduce  the  western  custom;  but  we  must  bear  in  mind 
that  this  is  pure  conjecture,  and  does  not  rest  on  a  particle 
of  evidence.  Iren»us,  as  we  have  seen,  expressly  tells  us 
that  the  controversy  was  not  only  about  the  day;  and  this 
particular  dispute  may  have  been  about  the  fast,  or  about 
the  meaning  to  be  attached  to  the  day,  or  about  the  evan- 
gelical chronology.  Be  this  as  it  may,  Melito's  work  induced 
Clement  of  Alexandria  to  write  a  treatise  of  his  own  on  the 
Passover,  but  hardly  as  a  formal  reply,  for  Eusebius  only 
Bays  he  has  mentioned  Melito's  essay  as  the  cause  of  his 
composition.  Some  fragments  have  come  down  to  us  of  a 
work  by  ApoUinaris  of  Hierapolls  on  the  same  subject,^  and 
it  has  been  supposed  that  it  too  was  written  in  reply  to 
Melito ;  but  of  this  there  is  no  evidence  whatever,  and  it  is 
certainly  curious  that  critics  who  so  readily  disbelieve  facts 
which  are  more  or  less  strongly  attested,  so  confidently  accept 
statements  which  are  not  supported  by  testimony  of  any 
kind.  What  the  position  of  ApoUinaris  really  was  we  shall 
have  to  consider  further  on. 

In  spite  of  the  strong  measures  adopted  by  Victor,  the 
1  About  164-6  ▲.D.  ^  Preserved  in  the  Ohronicon  Pcuehale, 
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several    churches    continaed    in    the    observance    of    thdr 
respective    customs    till  the  time  of  Constantine,  and  the 
settlement  of  this  question  was  one  of  the  objects  with  whidi 
the  Council  of  Nic8ea  was  summoned.^    It  was  decreed  that 
all  should  celebrate  the  paschal  festival  at  the  same  time,^ 
and  a  letter  from  the  synod  announced  the  good  news  that 
all  the  brethren  in  the  East,  who  formerly  kept  the  Passover 
with  the  Jews,  would  henceforth  act  agreeably  to  the  Roman 
practice.'    Constantine  himself  appealed  to  the  churches  is 
a  letter  which  deals  with  the  question  at  some  length.^    But 
even    these    combined    authorities    were    not    sufficient  to 
terminate  the  controversy.    Epiphanius  tells   us   that  men 
were  still  writing  and  disputing  about  it  in  his   time,  and 
that  the  Audians  persisted  in  keeping  the  Passover  with  the 
Jews.^    Some  of  the  Novatians  also,  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
fourth  century,  dissented  from  the  general  practice,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  custom  of  their  own  sect.*    But  we   need  not 
dwell  upon  these  later  events;  for  any  details  which  throw 
light  on  the  subject  under  consideration  will  be  noticed  in 
the  following  discussion. 

We  must  now  endeavour  to  interpret  this  ancient  coDr 
troversy,  and  examine  its  bearing  on  the  Johannine  author- 
ship of  the  Gospel  We  must  consider  first  the  origin,  extent, 
and  meaning  of  the  celebration  known  among  the  early 
Christians  as  the  Passover.^ 

There  can,  I  think,  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  imported  into 
Christianity  from  Judaism,  though  probably  from  the  fiw* 
it  received  an  altered  significance.    Jewish  Christians  would 

*  Socrates,  i,  8.  *  Sozomen,  l  xxi.  6.  ^  Socrates,  i.  9. 

*  Given  in  Euseb.,  ViL  Qm.,  ill.  17-20 ;  Socretes,  L  9  ;  Theodoiet,  £^- 
Hid,,  I  9. 

*  Hatr,,  Ixx.  9. 

*  Soc,  iv.  28,  V.  21,  vii.  5  ;  Sosom.,^  vi.  xxiv.  6-7  J  vn.  xviii 
'  Th  ndffxa. 
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naturally  keep  the  Passover  with  their  countrymen,  but 
-would  do  so  in  remembrance,  no  longer  of  the  deliverance 
from  Egypt,  but  of  Christ;  and  as  the  Old  Testament  was 
accepted  by  the  Church  as  sacred  Scripture,  the  ceremony 
would  easily  pass  on  to  the  Gentiles,  who  would  look  upon 
their  own  rite  as  the  true  and  spiritual  fulfilment  of  the  law. 
That  this  was  actually  the  course  of  events  may  be  inferred 
from  all  the  evidence  at  our  disposal. 

The  name  of  the  festival  is  simply  a  repetition  in  Greek 
letters  of  the  Aramaic  form  of  np^,  the  Hebrew  word  for 
Passover.  The  preservation  of  the  same  name  points  to  con- 
tinuity of  practice;  and  we  must  observe  that  the  use  of 
this  Jewish  name  is  not  local  or  temporary,  but  universal 
and  permanent.  Everywhere  the  old  writers  assume  that 
the  feast  in  question  is  the  Passover,  and  that  it  had  been 
and  was  still  kept  by  Jews  as  well  as  Christians.  The 
significance  of  this  fact  is  lost  if  we  translate  the  word  by 
our  Easter;  and  I  have  therefore  retained  the  translation 
which  is  habitually  given  to  the  Hebrew  term. 

How  this  festival  of  Jewish  name  was  celebrated  in  the 
earliest  times,  and  to  what  extent  it  partook  of  the  character 
of  the  Passover,  our  authorities  do  not  inform  ua  In  the 
fourth  century  it  was  regarded  as  the  chief  celebration  in  the 
year ;  the  night  before  was  turned  into  day  by  the  splendour 
of  the  illuminations;  and  Easter  day  itself  was  kept  with 
the  utmost  religious  joy  by  all  sections  of  the  people.^  No 
doubt  the  ceremonial  would  tend  to  become  more  magnificent 
as  time  went  on ;  but  from  the  first  it  must  have  had  some- 
thing to  distinguish  it  from  all  other  feasts,  and  to  give 
appropriateness  to  the  name  by  which  it  was  called.  The 
argument  against  the  Johannine  authorship  of  the  Gospel 

1  See  details  and  authoritieB  in  the  IHcHonary  of  Chridian  An^iguiites^ 
article,  **  Easter,  ceremonies  of.*' 
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requires  that  at  least  its  principal  feature  should  have  been 
the  commemoration  of  the  Last  Supper  on  the  presomed 
anniversary  of  the  day  when  it  was  actually  eaten ;  but  this 
supposition  is  exposed  to  fatal  objections.  Li  the  first  plaoe» 
it  is  totally  destitute  of  evidence.  Secondly,  there  wooM 
have  been  nothing  distinctive  in  such  a  celebration,  tor  the 
Lord's  Supper  was  administered  every  week.  But  most 
important  of  all  in  our  present  inquiry  is  this,  that  if  tiie 
question  had  been  on  what  day  it  was  prop^  to  commemorate 
the  Last  Supper,  the  controversy  must  have  had  quite  % 
different  form  from  that  which  it  actually  assumed.  The 
dispute  could  not  have  been  between  the  fourteenth  day  (A 
the  month  and  the  first  day  of  tiie  week,  but  must  have  hem 
between  the  thirteenth  and  the  fourteenth  days  of  the  month, 
the  advocates  of  the  former  appealing  to  the  Fourth  Gospel 
There  would  then  have  been  real  grounds  for  asserting  an 
inconsistencrj^  between  the  alleged  Johannine  practice  and  the 
Johannine  Grospel ;  but  of  any  question  whether  the  thirteenth 
or  fourteenth  day  should  be  kept  there  is  not  a  trace.  The 
Western  Church  might,  however,  have  preferred  regulating 
even  the  commemoration  of  the  Last  Supper  by  the  day  of  the 
week  and  not  by  the  day  of  the  year,  but  if  so,  Thursday, 
and  not  Sunday,  would  have  been  the  proper  time.  The  sap- 
position,  therefore,  that  the  Passover  was  merely  an  annual 
celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper  must  be  discarded.  Witit 
this  conclusion  the  date  of  the  Last  Supper  ceases  to  have 
anything  to  do  with  the  controversy,  and  the  argument 
collapses. 

It  has,  however,  been  supposed  that  the  eastern  festival  was 
much  more  Jewish  in  form  than  the  western,  whereas  the 
Fourth  Gospel  wishes  to  separate  the  Last  Supper  from  the 
Passover.  Even  if  this  were  true,  it  would  not  signify,  unless 
the  question  had  arisen  in  what  form  the  Last  Supper  should 
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be  celebrated ;  but  of  this  there  is  not  a  trace.  Still  it  will  be 
interesting  to  inquire  how  far  the  allegation  can  be  sustained. 
All  Churches  agreed,  as  we  have  seen,  in  calling  the  festival 
the  Passover,  and  thus  recognising  its  Jewish  origin.  In 
accordance  with  this  name  it  was  formerly  supposed  that  at 
the  time  of  the  paschal  controversy  the  whole  Church  kept 
the  Jewish  Passover,  and  that  a  lamb  was  slain ;  but  after- 
wards it  was  admitted  that  this  was  not  the  case  with  the 
Western  Church,  but  only  with  the  Eastern.  But  Schtirer,  on 
whose  authority  this  statement  is  made,  adds  that  even  the 
latter  view  is  now  generally  given  up.  He  maintains  that 
certainly  the  Quartodecimans  did  not  kill  a  lamb,  for  that 
portion  of  the  celebration  ceased  even  among  the  Jews  after 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  even  before  that  time  the 
Je¥n3  living  away  from  Palestine  partook  of  an  ordinary  meaL^ 
It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  argument  from  Jewish  custom 
is  conclusive.  The  Jews  naturally  dispensed  with  the  lamb 
when  the  Temple  was  destroyed ;  but  the  Christians  recognised 
the  Church  as  the  true  temple  of  Qod,  and  its  members  as 
spiritual  kings  and  priests ;  and  they  might  therefore  consider 
it  proper  to  kill  the  lamb  wherever  they  were  residing,  and 
may  have  adopted  that  custom  before  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem.  At  all  events  we  are  not  without  some  traces  of 
this  custom.  Epiphanius,  speaking  of  the  manner  in  which 
"  the  holy  Church  of  Qod  "  celebrates  the  Passover,  says :  "  We 
take  the  sheep  from  the  tenth  day,  recognizing  the  name  of 
Jesus  on  account  of  the  iota."  *  Elsewhere,  having  quoted  the 
commandment  to  take  a  sheep  from  the  tenth  day  of  the 
month,  and  keep  it  till  the  fourteenth,  he  adds  that  the 

>  See  his  dissertatioD,  **  De  controveniis  paschalibos  sec.  p.  Chr.  n.  88»o. 
exortUy''  delivered  July  26, 1869  ;  translated  in  the  ZmJUcKnftf.  d.  hut.  TheoL 
(1870X  which  last  I  have  nsed,  §  iv. 

2  The  first  letter  of  Jesos,  and  the  symbol  for  ten.    Hwr,^  L  3. 
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Church  continues  to  observe  the  Feast  of  the  Passover,  that 
is,  the  appointed  week,  following  the  arrangement  of  tite 
apostles  themselves,  from  the  second  day  of  the  week,  which 
is  the  purchasing  of  the  sheep ;  and  if  the  fourteenth  day  of 
the  month  fell  on  the  second  or  any  subsequent  day  of  the 
week,  the  sacrifice  of  the  sheep  went  on.^  The  Quartodecimaos 
also  would  seem  to  have  used  the  sheep,  for  Epiphanius'  urges 
as  an  inconsistency  in  their  practice,  that,  if  they  keep  the 
Passover  on  the  fourteenth,  they  have  need  to  take  the  sheep 
from  the  tenth,  and  keep  it  till  the  fourteenth,  and  so  their 
fast  would  continue,  not  for  one  day,  but  for  five.  These 
passages  certainly  suggest  a  general  practice  of  killing  a  sheep 
at  the  Passover  on  the  part  of  Christians,  In  the  ninth 
century  one  of  the  charges  brought  by  the  Greek  against  the 
Roman  Church,  and  repudiated  by  the  latter  as  f  abe,  was  that 
they  blessed  and  offered  a  lamb  at  the  Passover,  according  to 
the  custom  of  the  Jews,  upon  the  altar,  together  with  the 
Lord's  body.  The  charge  may  have  been  untrue  in  its  precise 
form ;  but  that  it  was  not  without  foundation  appears  from  a 
reference  by  Walafrid  Strabo  to  the  error  of  some  "who 
consecrated  with  a  proper  [or  special]  benediction  the  flesh  of 
a  [or  '  the,'  the  Latin  leaving  it  doubtful]  lamb  at  the  Passover, 
placing  it  near  or  under  the  altar,  and  on  the  day  of  the 
resurrection  partook  of  the  flesh  itself  before  other  food  for  the 
body ;  and  the  order  of  this  benediction,"  he  adds,  "  is  still 
observed  by  many."  *  The  formula  of  benediction  has  been 
preserved,^  and  it  is  stated  in  one  of  the  Roman  rituals  that  a 

1  fliow.,  Ixx.  12.  *L.  2.  ^  De  rdms  ecdes,^  c  iS. 

*  On  the  day  of  the  Holy  Passover,  after  the  celebration  of  Maas,  the 
following  Benedictio  agni  in  Pascha  was  pronounced  in  the  Secretarimn : 
**  Post  celebratam  Dominice  aanctss  Paschse  solennitatem,  postque  ^itfo 
tiansactos  jejoniorum  dies,  jam  animabos  spiritoalibus  dapibus  refecds  <i< 
mensa  tuse  mijestatis,  offerimos  famnli  tui  pro  h^jus  fragilitate  corposcoli 
aliquantolum  repieirandi,  banc   osui   nostro   concessam   creatoram  agiUt 
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lamb  was  solemnly  partaken  of  by  the  Pope  and  eleven 

cardinalB.^      The  lamb    was    roasted,  and    the    benediction 

pronounced,  and  the  whole  ceremony  was  in  imitation  of  the 

Last  Supper,  as,  indeed,  is  expressly  stated,  **  in  figure  of  the 

twelve  apostles  around  the  table  of  Christ,  when  they  ate  the 

Passover."    The  lamb  is  not  brought  into  connection  with  the 

altar ;  and  it  was  to  such  a  connection,  and  not  to  the  eating 

of  the  lamb,  that  the  Greek  Church  objected    The  ceremony 

took  place  in  the  Secretarium,  after  the  celebration  of  Mass  in 

the  Church.*    The  Pope,  having  partaken  of  the  lamb,  handed 

it  to  the  next  basilicarius,  saying,   "Quod  fads,  fac  citius. 

Sicut  ille  accepit  ad  damnationem,  tu  accipe  ad  remissionem." 

Distribution  was  then  made  to  the  rest  who  were  present.' 

At  the  same  time  a  curious  custom  prevailed  "  in  the  Catholic 

Church  within  the  Roman  state,"  which  further  illustrates  the 

connection   of  Easter  with  the  Passover.     The   archdeacon 

moulded  a  preparation  of  wax  and  oil  into  the  likeness  of 

lambs,  and  these  wax  lambs  were  distributed    among  the 

people  in  the  church  after  Mass  and  Communion,  on  the 

poecentes  at  eum  ore  proprio  nobis  signantibus  benedicas,  ac  dextera 
tna  sanctifioes,  et  universis  ez  eo  sumentibos  ministrata  monascula  grata 
efElci  pnestes,  atque  bis  cuiq  gratiarum  actione  perceptis  te  DEUM,  qui  es 
cibus  yitn  et  anime  nostras,  magis  et  inbianter  desideremus,  et  indefesse 
f ruamnr."  Tbis  is  immediately  followed  by  a  Benedictio  aliarum  camium, 
in  wbicb  tbere  is  an  allusion  to  the  command  given  to  Moses  and  '*  tby 
people "  to  eat  a  lamb  in  Egypt,  *'  in  figura  agni  Domini  nostri  Jesu 
Cbiisti,  cujus  sanguine  omnia  primogenita  tibi  de  mundo  redemistL"  See 
Melcbior  EUttorpius,  De  divinis  ChUholica  Ecdetiet  Officvia  ac  Minirieriis, 
Colonise,  1568,  where  an  Ordo  Rcmantu  is  printed  &om  an  old  manuscript 
The  above  quotations  are  from  p.  79.  There  is  a  full  account  of  the 
offices  for  the  entire  period  of  Easter  celebration  ;  but  the  above  are 
sufficient  for  our  purpose. 

^  See  Gieseler,  Kirchengeach,y  ji.  i.  §  41,  note  12,  to  which  my  attention 
was  called  by  J.  J.  Tayler,  p.  122,  note. 

^  See  the  account  quoted  in  a  previous  note  from  Melchior  Hittorpius. 

3  See  Mabillon's  Museum  ItcUicum  ;  Lutecise  Parisiorum,  1867-9,  ^he  Ordo 
BomamLi  auctore  Benedicto  (written  before  1143),  Tom.  it  p.  142 ;  also 
auct  Cencio,  pp.  186-7. 
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Saturday  following  Easter  Sunday,  that,  "  as  the  children  of 
Israel  in  E^rpt  inscribed  the  sign  T  on  the  thresholds  of 
their  houses,  that  they  might  not  be  smitten  by  the  angel, 
so  we  also  ought  to  write  this  sign  on  the  threshold  of 
our  houses  by  faith,  from  the  blood  of  the  passion  of  the 
Immaculate  Lamb,  Christ,  lest  we  be  smitten  by  the  devil 
and  by  faults."^  Urban  V.  (1362- 1370)  sent  the  emperor 
(Charles  lY.)  one  of  these  wax  lambs  as  "a  great  gift," 
accompanied  by  some  Latin  verses,  which  show  that  it  was 
expected  to  act  as  a  charm.^  In  the  foregoing  accounts  it  is 
clear  that  the  survival  of  the  proper  Passover  was  also  a 
memorial  of  the  Last  Supper,  and  at  the  same  tune  of  tine 
death  of  Christ  as  the  true  Paschal  Lamb.  It  was  not, 
however,  celebrated  on  either  the  thirteenth  or  fourteenth 
of  the  month,  but  on  Blaster  Sunday,  when  it  brought  the 
days  of  the  fast  to  a  dose.  The  connection  with  the  FaaBovet 
has  not  been  wholly  forgotten  in  later  timea  In  the  Mia- 
sale  Romanum  authorized  by  the  Council  of  Trent,  Easter  is 
still  the  "  dies  paschsB,"  and  '*  on  this  day  particularly  "  thanks 
are  given  to  God,  because  "  Christ  our  Passover  was  sacrificed ; 
for  he  is  the  True  Lamb,  who  has  taken  away  the  sins  of  the 
world."  Even  the  paschal  symbols  have  not  wholly  dis- 
appeared from  modem  times.  The  following  statements  of 
Cardinal  Wiseman's  are  interesting:  "The  midnight  service 
of  Easter-eve,  now  performed  on  Saturday  morning,  gives  a 
similar  coincidence,'  and  stronger  authority  for  this  con- 
nection.^ Before  the  Mass  new  fire  is  struck  and  blessed, 
and  a  large  candle,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Paschal  candle, 
being  blessed  by  a  deacon,  is  therewith  lighted.  .  .  .  Thk 

1  Ibid,  in  several  "  Ordew,"  pp.  31, 138,  144  •?.,  163,  302,  375  •}.,  509  J9. 

^  Ibid,,  Ordo  aact  J.  Gaietano,  p.  377. 

'  Kefemng  to  lighting  the  church  with  twenty-four  candles. 

*  Between  the  lights  and  their  mystical  application. 
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year  ^  being  the  seventh  of  the  pontificate  of  the  present  Pope, 
you  will  have  the  opportunity  of  witnessing  another  very 
ancient  rite,  only  performed  every  seventh  year  of  each 
reign.  This  is  the  blessing  of  the  Agnus  Dei,  waxen  cakes 
stamped  with  the  figure  of  a  lamb.  It  will  take  place  in  the 
Vatican  Palace  on  Thursday  in  Easter  Week,  and  a  distribution 
of  them  will  be  meule  in  the  Sistine  Chapel  on  the  following 
Saturday.  The  origin  of  this  rite  seems  to  have  been  the 
very  ancient  custom  of  breaking  up  the  paschal  candle  of  the 
preceding  year,  and  distributing  the  fragments  among  the 
faithful.  Durandus,  one  of  the  eldest  writers  on  church 
ceremonies,  tells  us  that  on  Saturday  in  Holy  Week  the 
acolytes  of  the  Roman  Church  made  lambs  of  new  blessed 
wax,  or  of  that  of  the  old  paschal  candle,  mixed  with  chrism, 
which  the  Pope,  on  the  following  Saturday,  distributes  to  the 
faithful."  2  The  Prayer-book  of  the  Church  of  England 
introduces  the  words  "Christ  our  Passover  is  sacrificed  for 
us"  at  morning  prayer  on  Easter  Day.  Mr  Tayler*  refers 
also  to  the  practice  of  the  Armenian  Christians,  who  not  only 
ate  a  lamb  on  Easter  Sunday,  but  actually  smeared  their 
doorposts  with  its  blood.* 

M839. 

'  Dunnd.,  "  jBottono^  Dvoin  Offie.^  lib.  yl  cap.  69,  p.  349."  Four 
Lectures  on  the  Offices  and  Ceremonies  of  Holy  Week,  as  performed  in  the 
Papal  Ohapels,  by  Nicholas  Wiseman,  D.D.,  1839,  pp.  104-6.  My  attention 
was  called  to  tiiis  work  by  the  Rev.  C.  Hargrove.  Lambs  made  of 
sweetmeats  may  be  still  seen  in  abundance  in  the  shops  in  Rome^at 
Easter. 

3  P  122,  note. 

^  Mr  F.  C.  Oonybeare  tells  me  that  this  is  still  the  case,  only  they 
kill  a  sheep,  not  a  lamb,  and  that  the  Qreeks  have  the  same  practice. 
In  a  paper  read  before  the  Society  of  HiBtorical  Theology  in  Oxford, 
March  10, 1898,  Mr  Conybeare  quotes  from  a  letter  written  shortly  after 
A.P.  1 1 50,  by  Nersee  of  Rom-kla,  an  account  of  the  ritual  connected  with 
the  offering  of  the  Paschal  lamb.  Further,  **  Nerses  notes  that  it  was  not 
only  inculcated  by  St.  Qregory,  whom  he  declares  to  have  been  as  much 
inspired  by  the  Holy  Spirit  as  any  other  of  the  apostles,  but  was  also  in 
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These  instances  certainly  ''justify  the  conclusion  that  in 
the  Christian  pascha  there  was  a  gradual  transition  from 
Jewish  to  Christian  usage/' ^  or  perhaps  we  should  ratiier 
say,  a  gradual  dropping  of  Jewish  symbolism  for  Christian 
facts;  but  it  seems  to  me  a  very  strange  inference  that  "the 
original  dispute  between  the  Quartodecimans  and  the  Catholics 
related  to  something  more  fundamental  than  a  mere  reckoning 
of  days,"* for  the  instances  which  are  dted  point  to  Catholic 
practice,  and  Mr  Tayler  himself  has  to  concede  that  "  Jewish 
usage  lingered  longer  in  the  West  than  in  the  Elast,"  and 
that  this  is  "contrary  to  what  might  have  been  expected 
from  the  earlier  stages  of  the  controversy."  It  would  be 
truer  to  say  that  it  is  contrary  to  the  hypothesis  on  which 
Mr  Tayler's  argument  is  so  largely  based.  We  should 
observe  abo  that  the  distinction  between  Quartodecimans 
and  Catholics  is  quite  misleading  for  the  period  to  which 
our  inquiry  properly  belongs.  The  Quartodecimans  were 
Catholics,  and  in  spite  of  Victor  remained  within  the  com- 
munion of  the  Church. 

If  we  pass  for  a  moment  to  another  region,  a  similar 
testimony  reaches  us  from  eastern  Syria.  In  a  Homily  on 
the  Passover,  written  by  Aphraates  in  the  year  343-4,  there 
is  a  passage  in  which  the  Christian  festival  is  shown  to 
correspond,  point  by  point,  with  the  ancient  institution.  The 
Redeemer  himself  was  the  lamb,  of  whom  not  a  bone  was 

vogue  in  the  Roman  Church.  Qregory,  he  says,  did  not  invent  the  rite 
of  immolating  a  lamb  at  the  Passover,  but '  received  it  from  the  Roman  (bj 
which  he  need  not  mean  the  Greek)  Church,  and  he  handed  it  on  to  us,  just 
as  it  is  still  practised  in  the  entire  Church  of  Europe,  with  greater  cue 
even  than  among  ourselves.  For  when  the  lamb  is  roasted,  they  laj  it 
under  the  altar  at  the  time  of  the  sacrifice  (i.e.,  Mass)  on  the  day  of  the 
Passover,  and  after  the  communion  of  the  mystery  the  priests  divide  it,  and 
give  a  share  to  each,  an '  eat  it  within  the  church  itself  before  they  take 
any  ordinary  food. ' " 

Tayler,  p.  122.  *  PncL 
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broken;  and  most  of  the  ceremonies  receive  a  spiritual  or 
figurative  interpretation.  But  a  real  lamb  seems  to  have 
been  offered  as  a  symbol  of  the  Lamb  of  Qod,  for  the  com- 
mandment not  to  eat  the  Passover  raw  or  boiled  with  water 
is  explained  quite  literally:  "The  sacrifice  which  is  offered 
in  the  Church  of  God  is  roasted  at  the  fire;  and  it  is  not 
boiled,  and  is  not  offered  raw."  Such  language  is  not 
applicable  to  the  elements  of  the  Eucharist,  and  must  refer 
to  an  actual  lamb;  and  this  inference  is  confirmed  by  a 
sentence  a  little  further  on :  "  And  if  he  says, '  Eat  it  as  men 
who  hasten  away/  this  is  fulfilled  in  the  Church  of  God  in 
this  wise,  that  they  eat  the  lamb  *  as  men  who  hasten  away,' 
standing  on  their  feet."  ^ 

So  far,  then,  the  evidence  seems  to  warrant  our  saying 
that  in  the  Church  generally  the  Passover  was  a  continuation 
of  the  Jewish  festival,  and  resembled  it  sufficiently  to  justify 
the  retention  of  the  ancient  name ;  and  that,  if  a  lamb  was 
eaten,  this  practice  was  certainly  not  distinctive  of  the 
Quartodedmans. 

The  Church  retained  a  clear  consciousness  of  the  connection 
between  its  own  Passover  and  the  Jewish,  and,  though  alter- 
ing the  day  of  celebration,  appealed  to  the  original  command- 
ment as  of  fundamental  importance  in  determining  the  proper 
date  for  the  observance.  Thus  the  writer  of  the  Paschal 
Ch/ronide  (about  630  a.d.^)  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that 

>  See  "  Aphrahaf  8  des  persiachen  Weiaen  Homilien  aus  dem  Syrischen 
libeTsetzt  nnd  erlaatert,''  von  Dr  Georg  Bert,  in  TexU  und  Untertuehungeny 
iii.  3  ;  Horn.,  xii.  §  6,  p.  191. 

^  The  Pakhal  Chronicle  extends  to  the  year  627,  but,  according  to  the 
title  in  the  best  manuscript,  ought  to  reach  the  year  629.  Holstein,  the 
Pope's  librarian  from  1636  to  1661,  is  said  by  Ducange  to  have  had  a 
codex  containing  a  shorter  and  earlier  form  of  the  Chronicle,  reaching  only 
to  the  year  354,  and  omitting  some  of  the  matter  before  that  date  which 
is  found  in  the  longer  form.  Holstein's  good  faith  was  subsequently 
questioned ;  but  the  careful  researches  of  Mr  F.  C.  Conybeare  seem  con- 
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**  the  Uw  expreaaiy  jMrescribeB  tibe  holy  and  blessed  Passover 
of  God,  at  tibe  same  time  indicating  tibe  m<mtib  in  which  one 
oo^t  to  do  this,  and  ordering  the  day  to  be  observed  with 
great  aocnraey,"  and  [MtMseeds  to  show  why  the  GhristiaiiB^ 
though  basing  their  calcnlaticMis  upon  that  day,  pos(^>one  the 
keefnng  of  the  festival  till  the  following  Sunday.^  But  the 
l^al  Passover  was  only  shadowy  and  typical ;  Christ  himself 
was  the  true  Lamb  in  the  Feast  of  the  Passover,  as  the 
evangehst  John  teaches,  and  suffered  in  the  feast  This  ia 
also  written  by  the  blessed  Paul'  Aooordingly,  when  the 
typical  and  shadowy  Passover  was  brought  to  an  end  by 
being  fulfiUed,  "the  genuine  Passover  of  the  holy  Catholic 
and  Apostolic  Church  of  God  b^an,  in  memory  of  whidi 
every  year  the  Church  of  God  celebrates  the  holy  feast  of 
the  Passover,  keeping  witiiout  error  the  fourteenth  day  of  the 
first  lunar  month,  in  which  the  l^al  Passover  was  ordered  to 
be  observed " ;  but  if  this  fell  upon  the  Lord's  Day,  the  cele- 
bration was  postponed  till  Uie  following  Sunday.'  It  is  dear, 
then,  that  even  at  a  comparatively  late  period  the  Church 
professed  to  keep  the  Passover  in  obedience  to  the  require- 
ment of  "  the  divine  law,**^  only  departing  from  the  letter  <rf 
the  commandment,  as  it  did  in  other  instances,  and  filling  the 
shadowy  form  with  a  Christian  significuice.  There  is  nothing 
in  the  earlier  accounts  inconsistent  with  this  view,  while 

dusivelj  to  prove  that  Ducange  was  not  mistaken.  See  his  article,  "  On 
the  Date  of  Composition  of  the  Paukal  ChnmicU^  in  the  Jowmal  tf 
Theological  Studieiy  iL  pp.  288-298. 

>  Pp.  28  9qq^  ed,  Dindorf,  Bonn,  1832.  '  P.  10  #9. 

*  P.  16.  See  also  p.  419,  and  p.  423  9q,  ,where  it  is  said  that  theapositleB 
handed  it  down  to  the  diarches  to  keep  the  fourteenth  of  the  first  lunar 
month,  and  the  writer  adds  as  a  reason  for  patting  off  the  celebration  till 
the  following  Sunday,  ^  that  we  may  not  feast  with  the  Jews."  Epipbanios 
also  says  the  law  was  not  destroyed,  but  folfiUed,  the  type  was  not  annulled, 
bnt  presented  the  tmih  {Hmr.y  L  2). 

^  Seep.  29,  line  21. 
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some  points  are,  as  we  shall  see,  distinctly  confirmed;  so 
that  we  may,  I  think,  regard  it  as  established  that  the 
Christian  Passover  ¥ras  a  continuation  of  the  Jewish,  more  or 
less  modified  to  suit  Christian  ideas. 

We  must  now  inquire  whether  there  was  any  material 
difference  between  the  Asiatic  and  the  other  churches  except 
in  regard  to  the  time  of  observance;  for  it  is  sometimes 
thought  that  the  Quartodecimans  kept  the  feast  in  a  much 
more  Jewish  way,  and  that  one  object  of  the  Fourth  Oospel 
was  to  detach  the  festival  from  everything  connected  with 
Judaism.  At  first  sight  some  of  the  allusions  to  the 
controversy  may  seem  to  justify  this  opinion.  Socrates,  in 
introducing  the  subject,  contents  himself  with  saying  that 
some  were  anxious  to  celebrate  the  feast  in  too  Jewish  a 
way.^  Sozomen  uses  similar  language,^  and  refers  to 
Quartodecimans  as  those  who  imitate  the  Jews.^  On  this 
subject  the  letter  of  Constantine  speaks  very  strongly.  It 
seemed  unworthy  to  celebrate  the  most  holy  feast  conformably 
to  the  custom  of  the  Jews.  Let  there  be  nothing  common 
with  the  most  hateful  mob  of  the  Jew&  We  should  have  no 
communion  with  the  practices  of  such  wicked  men,  the  slayers 
of  the  Lord.  Eusebius,  too,  in  referring  to  the  discussion  of 
the  Passover  question  at  the  Council  of  Nicsea,  says  that 
finally  the  easterns  gave  way,  and  thus  one  festival  of  Christ 
was  established,  and  they  withdrew  from  the  slayers  of  the 
Lord,  and  joined  their  fellow-believers,  for  nature  draws  like 
to  like.^  These  statements,  if  they  stood  alone,  might  lead  us 
to  suppose  that  the  general  body  of  the  Church  was  bitterly 

1  L  8.  *  L  xvi.  4.  5  vn.  xviii  la 

*  From  a  writing  **  On  the  Feast  of  the  Passover,"  printed  in  Mai,  Nova 
FcUrwn  BibHothecOy  iv.  pp.  209-216,  §  8.  This  is  a  large  section  of  the 
work  on  the  Passover  presented  by  Eusebius  to  Constantine,  preserved  by 
Nicetas,  Serrarum  Episcopus  (end  of  the  eleventh  centuiyX  in  his  great 
manuscript  catena  to  Luke.    See  Editaru  manitumf  prefixed  to  the  extract 
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hostile  to  a  Jewish  mode  of  celebrating  the  Passover,  to  which 
Quartodedmans  tenacioiisly  dung.  But  the  moment  we  ask 
what  it  was  that  was  Jewish  in  the  Quartodedman  practice, 
this  supposition  is  dispelled.  There  is  one  invariable  answer; 
the  Jews  were  not  to  prescribe  the  time  of  the  Church's 
festival.  Constantine  says  that  the  controversy  was  "about 
the  most  holy  day  of  the  Passover/'  and  the  decision  of  tiie 
Coundl  was  that  all,  everywhere,  should  keep  it  on  one  and 
the  same  day.  Sozomen  also  says  that ''  it  seemed  good  to  the 
Synod  that  all  should  keep  the  Paschal  festival  at  the  same 
season,"  and  mentions  no  other  point  of  dispute.^  It  is 
to  this  single  question  that  all  the  arguments  euce  directed, 
and  I  cannot  recall  any  charge  against  the  Quartodedmans  of 
following  the  Jews  in  any  other  objectionable  particular.  The 
argument,  therefore,  founded  on  the  contrary  suppositioD 
completely  breaks  down. 

But  we  are  not  without  podtive  evidence  that  it  was  only 
the  scruple  about  the  day  which  separated  the  Quarto- 
dedmans from  their  brethren.  Polycrates,  in  his  letter,  says, 
"We  therefore  keep  the  day  without  recklessness,  neither 
adding  nor  taking  away," -and,  having  referred  to  the  apostles 
and  bishops  whose  authority  he  followed,  declares  that  theee 
all  kept  the  fourteenth  day  "  according  to  the  Gospd,  trans- 
gressing in  nothing,  but  following  according  to  the  rule  of 
the  faith."  This,  I  think,  is  equivalent  to  a  statement  that, 
except  in  regard  to  the  day,  they  followed  the  general 
practice  of  Christendom.  It  was  on  account  of  this  single 
peculiarity  that  Victor  wished  to  excommunicate  them.  It 
is  to  this  that  Irenseus  addresses  himself  in  his  remonstrance. 
He  refers,  indeed,  to  differences  of  practice  about  the  length 
of  the  fast,  but  this  is  only  to  convince  Victor  that  mere 
varieties  of    usage  cannot  justify  an  excommimicatioa    B 

'  I.  xxi.  6. 
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seems  clear  that  the  Roman  bishop  had  not  included  the 
nature  of  the  fast  in  his  indictment,  and  in  any  case  this  had 
nothing  to  do  with  Judaism.  The  testimony  of  EQppolytus 
is  explicit.  He  ranks  the  Quartodecimans  among  heretics, 
and  describes  them  as  ''  of  a  quarrelsome  nature,  uninstructed 
in  knowledge,  too  contentious  in  disposition";  and  still  he 
has  nothing  to  bring  against  them  except  their  observance 
of  the  fourteenth  day.  "In  everything  else,"  he  says,  "they 
agree  with  all  the  things  handed  down  to  the  Church  by  the 
apostles."^  Epiphanius  also  says,  "they  hold  everything  as 
the  Church,"  but  in  regard  to  the  Passover  have  been  led 
astray  by  Jewish  fablea  The  only  Judaism  which  he 
ascribes  to  them  is  their  adhesion  to  the  fourteenth  day,  and 
the  practice  of  the  Church  which  he  justifies  is  the  departure 
from  the  Jewish  day.^  In  speaking  of  the  Audians,  a  sect 
who  followed  the  Quartodeciman  practice,  he  explains  what 
is  meant  by  "observing  the  Passover  with  the  Jews";  "that 
is,"  he  says,  "at  the  season  in  which  the  Jews  keep  their 
feast  of  unleavened  bread,  then  they  themselves  are  eager  to 
hold  the  Passover."  • 

Not  only,  then,  is  there  no  ground  for  the  assertion  that 
the  Quartodecimans  clung  to  a  peculiarly  Jewish  mode  of 
celebration,  which  had  been  sanctioned  by  the  Apostle  John, 
and  was  repudiated  by  the  evangelist  and  the  majority  of 
the  Church,  but  such  a  notion  is  distinctly  contrary  to  all 
the  evidence  we  possess. 

We  must  now  inquire  a  little  more  fully  into  the  character 

And  meaning  of  the  celebration.    It  was  a  festival,  a  time  of 

rejoicing.    This  would  follow  from  its  being  regarded  as  the 

Passover,  for  the  Passover  is  always  spoken  of  as  a  feast,  and 

was  signalized,  not  by  a  fast,  but  by  a  characteristic  meaL 

Accordingly,  the  Christian  Passover  is  referred  to  as  a  feast 

»  Btf,  (WW.  hoer.^  viiL  18.  '  Ear.,  I  «  -Hiw.,  Ixx.  9. 
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80    constantly    that    it    is    needless  to  refer    to   particular 
instances.    I  will  notice  only  two  writers  who  dwell  xxpon. 
its    festive    character.    Eusebius    alludes    to    it  as  a  more 
splendid  feast  than  that  of  the  Jews.    It  took  place  at  the 
most  delightful  time  of  the  year,  and  at  this  season  the 
Saviour  of  the  whole  cosmos,  the  great  luminary,  lighteaoed 
*  the  world  with  the  rays  of  piety,  and  peoples  everywhere  kept 
the  feast  of  their  liberation  from  manifold  atheism.    There- 
fore no  labour  was  allowed,  but  they  imitated  the  rest  which 
they  hoped  for  in  heaven ;  "  wh^ice  not  even  in  our  pray»8 
do  we  bend  the  knee,  nor  do  we  afflict  ourselves  with  fasts." 
So  full  of  joy  was  the  time  that  they  feasted  for  sevea 
whole  weeks,  till  "another  great  feast,"  Pentecost,  came  in.^ 
Qregory    Nazianzen    dwells    in    exalted    language    on    the 
splendour  of  this  ''feast  of  feasts  and  assembly  of  assem- 
bliea"^    To  the    general    testimony    I    know    of    but    oxie 
exception.    Tertullian  alludes  to  "the  day  of  the  Passover, 
in  which  there  is  a  common  and,  as  it  were,  public  religious 
observance  of  a  fast."^    Here,  however,  the  writer  is  not 
describing  the  Easter  ceremonial,  but  merely  refers  to  the 
more  public  character  of  the  fast  which  then  took  place»  in 
contrast  with  the  more  private  fasts  which  it  was  possible  to 
conceal ;  and  we  may  therefore  assume  that  he  is  describing, 
not  a  characteristic  of  the  day  in  the  African  churches,  but 
a  characteristic  of  the  fast  which,  as  we  shall  see,  was  ter- 
minated, at  the  supposed  hour  of  the  resurrection,  on  Easter 
morning.      This    interpretation    is    confirmed    by    anoilier 
passage,  where  are  the  words,  "When  Jeremiah  says,  'and  I 
will  gather  them  from  the  ends  of  the  earth  in  a  festive  day/ 
he  signifies  the  day  of  the  Passover  and  of  Pentecost,  which 
is  properly  a  festive  day."*    "Festive  day"  seems  intended 

»  In  Mai,  §§  2-5.  »  Quoted  iji]ChrofL  Pa9ch.,  p.  428. 

*  Jejunii  religio  ;  De  OraJt.,  18.  *  D«  Bofiumo^  19. 
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to  describe  either  day  indifferently.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  with  the  mass  of  Christians  the 
Passover  was  kept  as  a  festival,  a  time  of  rejoicing.  Was 
this  also  the  case  with  the  Quartodecimans  ?  If  I  correctly 
miderstand  Mr  Tayler,  he  thinks  not.  He  TnaiTifAma  that 
the  Jewish  Christians  "kept  as  the  oldest  Christian  pascha 
the  anniversary  of  the  farewell  supper  on  the  evening  of  the 
fourteenth  of  Nisan."^  A  little  farther  on  he  says  that  ''an 
obvious  contrariety  was  soon  experienced  between  the  Jewish 
and  the  Christian  idea  associated  with  the  word  pascha.  To 
the  Jew  it  expressed  rejoicing — the  memory  of  deliverance; 
to  the  Christian  it  suggested,  in  the  first  instance,  the  remem- 
brance of  sorrow  and  loss,  the  death  of  his  benefactor  and 
best  earthly  friend.  To  the  one  it  was  a  festival;  to  the 
other  it  was  a  fast.''  ^  But,  strangely  enough,  when  we  pass 
over  a  few  pages  we  meet  with  the  following  objection  to 
the  theory  that  the  Quartodecimans  commemorated,  not  the 
Last  Supper,  but  the  death  of  Christ :  "  If  the  death-day  of 
Christ  was  observed  on  the  fourteenth  of  Nisan,  it  must 
have  been  observed  as  a  fast  day,  and  would,  therefore,  have 
been  in  harmony  with  the  prolonged  course  of  fasting  which 
preceded  the  anniversary  of  the  resurrection.  But  the  com- 
plaint against  the  Quartodecimans,  as  we  have  seen,  was 
this — that  by  keeping  the  fourteenth  of  Nisan  they  inter- 
rupted with  a  feast,  which  the  old  pascha  or  Passover 
properly  was,  the  continuous  fasting  of  passion  week."^ 
This  is,  I  believe,  perfectly  correct  as  a  statement  of  the 
fact ;  but  then  it  is  not  easily  reconciled  with  the  previous 
passage,  and  it  is  quite  as  fatal  to  Mr  Tayler's  own  view  as 
to  the  one  against  which  it  is  urged.  It  becomes  necessary^ 
however,  to  examine  the  evidence  relating  to  the  Quarto- 
decimans' usage  on  this  point. 

1  P.  114.  «  P.  II5*  »  P.  121  tg. 
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We  have  already  seen  that  the  one  charge  brought  against 
them  was  that  they  kept  the  Passover  on  the  wrong  day,  and 
there  is  not  a  particle  of  evidence  that  they  violated  the 
practice,  common  to  Jevrs  and  Christians,  of  treating  ihe 
celebration  as  a  feast  Ensebius  says,  "They  thought  they 
ought  to  keep  Uie  fourteenth  day  of  the  moon  at  the  feast  of 
the  saving  Passover,"  so  that  it  was  necessary  to  terminate  ihe 
fast  on  that  day,  whatever  day  of  the  week  it  might  be,  where- 
as the  other  churches  thought  they  ought  not  to  break  the  &st 
except  on  the  day  of  the  resurrection ;  and  to  this  effect  was 
the  decision  come  to  by  various  synods.^  This  clear  statement 
is  confirmed  by  the  letter  of  Constantine.  His  objection  to 
the  Q^iartodedmans  is  that  they  "fulfilled  that  most  holy 
feast  in  conformity  with  the  custom  of  the  Jews."  He 
thought  it  most  impious  that  there  should  be  discord  in 
regard  to  such  a  feast,  for  the  day  of  our  liberty  which  the 
Saviour  handed  down  was  one ;  and  it  was  "  unbecoming  that 
in  the  same  days  some  should  be  devoted  to  fasts,  and  others 
be  holding  banquets,  and  that  after  the  days  of  the  Passover 
some  should  be  engaged  in  feasts  and  recreation,  and  others 
be  given  to  the  appointed  fasts."  The  sum  of  the  whole 
matter  was  that  the  minority  gave  way,  and  "  it  was  agreeaUe 
to  the  common  judgment  of  all  that  the  most  holy  feast  of 
the  Passover  should  be  celebrated  on  one  and  the  same  day." 
All  this  is  so  explicit  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  what  was 
the  nature  of  Uie  question  in  the  time  of  Constantine,  and 
what  Eusebius  believed  it  to  have  been  in  the  time  of 
Polycrates.  Eusebius  had  all  the  documents  before  him,  and 
in  the  passages  which  he  quotes  there  is  nothing  inconsistent 
with  this  view.  The  whole  dispute  turns  on  the  observance 
of  one  day  rather  than  another.  The  fragment  from  the 
letter  of   IrensBUs,  too,  while  pointing   out    that   different 

*  H,  E,^  ▼.  23. 
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churches  had  different  usages  in  regard  to  the  character  and 
length  of  the  fast,  makes  no  suggestion  that  the  Quarto- 
dedmans  regarded  the  Passover  itself  as  a  fast,  and  his 
language  is  f  uUy  explained  by  the  supposition  that  their  one 
error  consisted  in  keeping  the  feast  too  soon.  We  need  have 
no  hesitation,  therefore,  in  accepting  Eusebius'  testimony,  and 
believing  that  from  first  to  last  this  was  the  one  point  which 
caused  a  division  in  the  ChurcL  I  may  add  that  among 
heretical  sects,  Montanists,  Novatians,  Audians,  which  con- 
formed more  or  less  closely  to  the  Jewish  time,  there  is  no 
hint  that  the  Passover  was  ever  anything  but  a  f east.^  To 
this  extent,  then,  the  whole  Church  remained  "  Jewish,"  that 
the  Passover  bore  distinctly  the  marks  of  a  festival 

The  celebration  was,  as  we  have  seen,  preceded  by  a  fast. 
This  was  under  no  fixed  rule,  but  was  of  varying  length  in 
different  places.  Ireneeus,  in  his  letter,  says  some  fasted  one 
day,  others  two,  others  more,  and  some  for  forty  hours  of  day 
and  night.  By  the  time  of  Eusebius  the  fast  had  extended  to 
six  weeks,  or,  more  exactly,  forty  days,  in  imitation  of  the 
zeal  of  Moses  and  ElijaL'  But  we  learn  from  Socrates  that 
even  in  his  time  this  was  not  a  universal  custom ;  for  instance, 
the  Romans  only  fasted  for  three  weeks,  making  an  exception 
of  Saturday  and  Sunday.*  In  Constantinople  and  the  sur- 
rounding countries  as  far  as  Phoenicia  they  extended  the 
fast  to  seven  weeks,  while  the  Montanists  restricted  it  to  two.* 
According  to  the  Apostolical  Constitutions  the  fast  was  to  be 
kept  for  six  days  before  Easter  Sunday,  and  to  terminate  at 
cock-crow  on  the  morning  of  that  day.^  As  the  Church  was 
without  a  fixed  rule  in  regard  to  the  duration  of  the  fast,  so 


1  See  Sozomen,  VL  xxiv.  6,  7,  viL  xviii. ;  Socrates,  v.  21,  22 ;  Epiph., 
Jliow.,  L  I,  Ixx.  9. 

«  In  Mai,  §§  4-5.  »  v.  22. 

*  Sozomen,  vn.  xix.  7.  *  v.  15, 18. 
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was  it  with  respect  to  the  precise  character  of  the  abstinenee,^ 
and  the  meaning  to  be  attached  to  it.    With  Eusebins  it  was 
"  a  symbol  of  sorrow,  on  account  of  our  former  sins,  and  in 
memory  of  the  saving  passion."  *    I  am  not  aware,  however, 
that  there  is  any  ground  for  attributing  this  meaning  to  it  in 
earlier  times.    A  distinct  memorial  of  the  passion  would  not 
have  lasted  for  forty  days,  and  it  seems  most  likely  that 
the  fast  was  originally  an  ascetic  preparation  for  the  great 
festival  of  the  redemption ;  that  its  length  was  determined  bv 
local  feeling  or  by  Old  Testament  examples;  and  that  evety- 
one  attached  to  it  such  significance  as  the  season  and  a  time 
of  self -discipline  suggested.     That  the   passion    should  be 
specially  remembered  on  the  previous  Friday  is  only  what  we 
should  expect    According  to  the  Aj)08tolical  Constituticm 
one  object  of  the  fast  was  to  mourn  for  the  deefcructaot 
brought  upon  the  Jews  by  their  impiety;  for  even  Chris 
himself  wept  over  them,  as  they  knew  not  the  time  of  thar 
visitation.    The  fast  was  to  be  kept  on  the  Wednesday  and 
Friday  on  account  of  the  betrayal  and  the  passion,  and  to  be 
more  strictly  observed  on  the  Friday  and  the  Sabbath,  yshm 
the  bridegroom  was  taken  away.*    We  need  not,   however, 
dwell  further  on  these  varieties  of  usage.    Sufficient  has  bes 
said    to  show  that  for  centuries  the  Church  was   largeir 
tolerant  of  local  custom.    An  exception  was  made  in  regaii 
to  the  Quartodeciman  peculiarity  because  the  Passover  ws 
the  great  festival  of  the  year,  and,  as  Constantine   said,  it 
seemed    unbecoming   that    Christians    should  not   tmite  is 
the  time  of  its  celebration.     Other  differences  were    qoiic 
subordinate,    and    did    not  mark  such  an  obvious  line  d 
separation  within  the  Christian  Church.* 

iSoc^Wd.  «  In  Mai,  §11.  ^  Ap.  ChmL^Y.  xs^A 

^  For  fiiller  infonnation  and  lefeiences  about  the  fast,  see  Schiixer,  i^ 
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That  the  tast  terminated,  at  the  latest,  very  early  on  Easter 
morning  we  know  from  express  testimony.  The  first  part 
of  a  letter  addressed  by  Dionysius  of  Alexandria  to  his 
**  beloved  son  and  brother  Basilides  "  relates  to  this  question.^ 
Basilides,  who,  as  we  learn  from  Eusebins,^  was  bishop  of  the 
parishes  in  Pentapolis,  had  consulted  Dionysius  about  the 
hour  for  concluding  the  fast.  He  did  so  owing  to  a  difference 
of  opinicm  among  the  brethren,  some  thinking  they  should  do 
it  at  cock-crow,  others  "from  the  evening"  (that  is,  the 
evening  before  Easter  Sunday),  the  brethren  in  Rome,  as  was 
alleged,  following  the  former  practice,  "  those  here  "  (in  Egypt, 
or  perhaps  the  East  generally)  closing  the  fast  sooner.  He 
was  at  a  loss  how  to  fix  an  exact  hour ;  for  while  it  would  be 
"  acknowledged  by  aU  alike  "  that  they  ought  to  begin  their 
festivities  after  the  time  of  the  resurrection  of  our  Lord,  and 
to  humble  their  souls  with  fasts  up  to  that  time,  the  Qospels 
contained  no  exact  statement  of  the  hour  at  which  he  rose. 
Dionysius  in  reply  considers  the  accounts  in  the  Gospels,  and 
then  pronounces  his  opinion  for  the  guidance  of  those  who 
inquire  at  what  hour  or  half  hour  or  quarter  of  an  hour  they 
ought  "  to  begin  the  rejoicing  at  the  resurrection  of  our  Lord 
from  the  dead."  He  blamed  as  negligent  those  who  were  in 
too  great  a  hurry,  and  ended  the  fast  before  midnight;  he 
highly  applauded  those  who  held  out  till  the  fourth  watch ; 
and  those  who  took  an  intermediate  position  he  would  not 
molest,  for  all  were  not  equally  tolerant  of  the  six  days  of 
fasting,  and  these  days  were  kept  with  very  different  degrees 
of  strictness.  Mr  Tayler'  says  that  the  "strong  assertion" 
in  this  passage  (that  all  would  acknowledge  that  the  fast 
should  terminate  at  the  hour  of  the  resurrection)  "should  be 


A  careful  edition  of  the  letter  is  contained  in  Roath,  Reliq.  Sae^  iii  pp. 


*  H.E^vu,26.  5  P.  112. 
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noticed,  as  marking  the  point  which  the  triumph  of  the 
Catholic  principle  had  already  reached,"  and,  further,  that 
"  it  is  quite  evident ....  that  in  the  time  of  Dionysins  the 
word  iracrxa,  in  the  view  which  had  then  become  predominant 
in  the  Catholic  Church,  had  passed  on  from  its  original 
association  with  the  fourteenth  of  Nisan  to  a  fixed  position 
in  the  first  day  of  the  week,  on  which  Christ  was  believed 
to  have  risen,  and  had  acquired  a  meaning  equivalent  to 
our  Easter,  as  the  anniversary  of  the  resurrection."  These 
remarks  appear  to  me  to  be  very  misleading ;  for  they  surely 
imply  that  the  state  of  things  portrayed  in  the  epistle  was 
comparatively  recent,  and  that  the  general  body  of  the  Chundi 
had  once  been  Quartodeciman,  and  had  undergone  a  gradual 
change,  which  was  still  in  progresa  But  of  this  there  is  not 
a  particle  of  evidence.  When  we  first  hear  of  the  question, 
the  Roman  custom  is  fully  established,  and  believed  to  rest 
on  a  very  early  tradition.  When  it  was  introduced  it  is 
impossible  to  say  with  confidence;  but  there  is  no  ground 
of  any  sort  for  the  implied  suggestion  that  the  churches  of 
Rome  and  Alexandria  were  ever  Quartodeciman.  Whether 
the  Passover  commemorated  only  the  resurrection  will  appear 
in  the  sequel 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  the  fast  we  must  observe  that 
the  night  before  the  day  of  the  Passover  was  spent  in  a 
vigiL^  The  reason  for  this  observance  was  twofold ;  because 
in  it  Christ  returned  to  life  after  his  passion,  and  was,  in  it, 
to  receive  his  kingdouL^  Hi^x)nymus  relates  a  tradition  of 
the  Jews  that  Christ  would  come  in  the  middle  of  the  night, 
as  in  the  Egyptian  time  when  the  Passover  was  celebrated ; 
and  to  this  he  traces  the  apostolic  tradition  that  in  the  day 
of  the  vigil  of  the  Passover  it  ^as  not  allowable  to  dif^ipispi 

1  See  an  account  of  vigik  J^  CatutU.  Apod.y  v.  19. 
<  Lactant,  Div.  JtMt,  viL  i^ 
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the  people  before  midnight,  while  they  awaited  the  advent 
of  Christ.  After  that  time,  presuming  that  they  were  secure, 
all  kept  the  festal  day.^  Now  a  narrative  in  Sozomen^ 
connects  the  feast  of  the  resurrection  with  this  vigil,  and 
distinguishes  it  from  the  Passover.  He  tells  us  that  after 
the  deposition  of  John  (Chrysostom),  "  when  the  forty  days' 
fast  was  already  ceasing,  in  the  sacred  night  itself  in  which 
the  annual  festival  in  commemoration  of  the  resurrection  of 
Christ  is  celebrated,  his  partisans  were  driven  out  of  the 
church,"  and  on  the  following  day  they  celebrated  the 
Passover  in  a  public  bath,  under  bishops  and  presbyters  and 
the  rest  whose  function  it  is  to  administer  ecclesiastical  affairs. 
This  seems  to  imply  that  even  at  this  late  period  the  dis- 
tinctive feast  of  the  resurrection  took  place  at  night,  at  the 
proper  hour  for  the  cessation  of  the  fast,  and  that  the  Passover, 
whatever  may  have  been  the  mode  of  its  celebration,  was  a 
separate  rite,  with  its  own  significance.  It  is  therefore  not 
safe  to  assume  that  in  the  Catholic  Church  the  Passover  had 
become  simply  "  the  anniversary  of  the  resurrection,"  though, 
as  we  shaU  see,  the  memory  of  Christ's  triumph  over  death 
entered  largely  into  the  Christian  interpretation  of  the 
festival. 

In  endeavouring  to  ascertain  the  meaning  of  the  Christian 
Passover  we  may  begin  with  a  late  writer,  whose  statements 
are  sufficiently  full  and  explicit.  The  writer  of  the  Paschal 
Chronicle,  having  remarked  that  Christ,  as  the  true  Lamb, 
was  sacrificed  for  us  at  the  feast  of  the  legal  Passover,  and 
rose  the  third  day,  when  the  priest  was  required  to  offer  the 
sheaf,  says  that  the  typical  Passover  was  brought  to  an  end, 
the  real    Passover    having   come.    In  memory  of  this  the 

»  See  Gieseler,  Kirph.^  L  i*  §  53,  note  1 1.    See,  also,  Socratet,  vii  5,  "the 
acdutomed  vigiL" 
*  vm.  xxi. 
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Church  kept  the  Feast  of  the  Passover  every  year ;  and  the 
writer  describes  this  as  "the  holy  feast  of  the  resurrection 
of  Christ  our  God  from  the  dead."^    Although  the  Passover 
is  here  called  the  feast  of  the  resurrection,  it  is  dear  from 
what  goes  before  that  the  memory  of  the  passion  was  induded 
The  resurrection  was  the  crowning  event,  and  presupposed 
the  death,  whereas  the  death  did  not  necessarily  presuppose 
the  resurrection;  and  accordingly  a  reference  to  the   resur- 
rection might  include  both  the  death  of  the  true  Lamb  and 
the  presentation  of  the  first  fruits  from  the  dead     EUsewhere 
the  author  points  out  the  propriety  of  celebrating  the  f  east 
of  salvation  after  Christ's  resurrection,  which  took  place  <hi 
the  sixteenth  of  the  month,^  and  from  this  year  Christiais 
began  to  keep  the  quickening  feast  of  the  resurrection.'    It 
appears,  however,  that  there  were  some  who   blamed  the 
Church  for  applying  the  name  of  Traaxct  to  the  feast  of  the 
resurrection,  not  knowing  apparently  the  meaning  of  the 
word^;  for  it  is  a  Hebrew  term  signifying  a  passing  over, 
a    going    out,    an    overstepping.      The    Church,    therefore, 
necessarily  applies  the  name  of  'iratrxa  not  only  to  the  passioD 
of  the  Lord,  but  also  to  his  resurrection;  for  it  is  through 
his  passion  and  resurrection  that  human  nature  has  obtained 
the  passing  over,  and  going  out,  and  overstepping  of  him  who 
has  the  dominion  of  death ;  for  if  the  death  of  Christ  bestowed 
this  boon  upon  us,  much  more  his  resurrection,  when  he  rose 
from  the  dead,  the  first  fruits  of  them  that    slept.    Hie 
Israelites  were  instructed  to  call  only  the  fourteenth  day 
Passover,  owing  to  the  events  of  their  history;    but  the 
Church,  for  the  reason  given,  necessarily  assigns  ihia  name 
not  only  to  the  passion  and  death  of  Christ  but  also  to  his 
resurrection.    The  author  concludes  his  discussion  with  the 

'  P.  15  9q.  «  IP.  413  tq.  »  P.  42a 

*  The  writer  probably  refers  to  a  confusion  between  the  word  and  v^m. 
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words,  "Christ  our  Passover  was  sacrificed  and  rose  for  us, 
and  we  call  the  death  and  the  resurrection  of  the  Lord 
Passover."^  It  is  dear,  then,  that  in  the  opinion  of  this 
writer  of  the  seventh  centiuy  the  Passover  was  a  com- 
memoration of  the  two  great  acts  of  redemption,  but  that 
there  was  a  tendency  to  lay  the  chief  stress  on  the  closing 
act  of  triumph  over  death. 

As  the  Passover  had  this  twofold  reference,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  earlier  writers  allude  to  it  sometimes  under  one 
of  its  aspects,  sometimes  under  the  other.  Sozomen  speaks 
of  the  "  first  day  of  the  resurrection  feast."  *  The  feast  as  a 
whole  would  naturally  commemorate  the  more  joyful  event, 
and  yet  the  first  day,  the  proper  Passover,  might  seem  to 
unite  it  with  the  passion,  which  had  just  preceded.  Socrates 
accordingly  assigns  to  the  "Feast  of  the  Passover"  "the 
memory  of  the  saving  passion."  *  Going  back  to  a  still  earlier 
time,  we  find  that  Constantine  describes  it  as  "the  feast  from 
which  we  have  received  the  hope  of  immortality,"  and  yet  in 
the  same  letter  he  says  that  "our  Saviour  has  handed  down 
as  one  the  day  of  our  liberty,  that  is,  the  day  of  the  most 
holy  passion."  Eusebius  combines  the  two  ideas,  but  makes 
the  memory  of  the  passion  the  more  prominent.  The  Jewish 
Passover,  he  says,  was  only  typical,  as  is  proved  by  Paul's 
saying,  "Christ  our  Passover  was  sacrificed  for  us."  The 
Baptist  gives  the  reason  for  the  sacrifice :  "  Behold  the  Lamb 
of  God  who  takes  away  the  sin  of  the  world."  *  It  is  dear 
that  the  passion  is  here  the  upx)ermost  thought;  and  we  must 
observe  that  ESusebius  sees  no  inconsistency  between  this  and 
a  feast  of  liberty,^  and  the  celebration  of  that  feast  on  the 
Lord's  Day.  Indeed,  he  insists  that,  whereas  the  Jews  killed 
the  sheep  of  the  Passover  only  once  a  year,  "  we  of  the  new 

*  Pp.  424  9qq.  *  vn.  xix.  6.  •  v.  22. 

Mn  Mai,  5  I.  »  §  3. 
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covenant  on  each  Lord's  Day  celebrate  our  own  Passover,  are 
always  filled  with  the  saving  body,  always  participate  in  the 
blood  of  the  sheep,  always  gird  up  the  loins  of  our  soul  with 
purity  and  sobriety,"  are  always  delivered  from  Egypt;  for 
we  must  do  these  things,  not  once  a  year,  but  every  day. 
"  Wherefore  also  every  week  we  celebrate  the  Feast  of  our 
Passover,  on  the  saving  and  dominical  day,  of  the  true  Sheep, 
through  whom  we  were  redeemed,  fulfilling  the  mysteriea*  ^ 
And  again  he  says  that  we  ought  to  eat  the  Passover  with 
Christ,  removing  from  our  minds  all  the  leaven  of  wickedness, 
and  anointing  the  doorposts  of  our  mind  with  the  blood  of 
the  Sheep  sacrificed  for  us ;  and  this  not  at  one  period  of  the 
whole  year,  but  every  week.*  And  yet  again  he  says,  "  We 
celebrate  the  same  mysteries  through  the  whole  year,"  fasting 
every  Friday  in  memory  of  the  saving  passion,  and  every 
Lord's  Day  quickened  by  the  sanctified  body  of  the  same 
saving  Passover,  and  sealing  our  souls  with  his  precious  blood' 
The  weekly  celebration  referred  to  must  be  the  Lord's  Supper ; 
and  we  are  thus  reminded  that  even  the  Lord's  Supper  was 
not  a  mere  memorial  of  Christ's  farewell  meal,  but  com- 
memorated the  new  covenant  and  the  price  which  was  needed 
for  its  ratification,  the  body  broken  and  the  blood  shed  upon 
the  cross ;  and  in  declaring  the  Lord's  death  until  he  came  it 
at  least  suggested  the  thought  of  the  resurrection.  But  I  do 
not  think  we  can  infer  from  the  words  of  Eusebius  that  the 
Passover  consisted  only  of  the  Lord's  Supper ;  for  he  clearly 
implies  that  there  was  an  annual  festival  which  must  have 
been  distinguished  in  some  way  from  the  weekly  service.  He 
only  extends  the  name  to  the  Lord's  Supper  because  it  ^as  a 
constant  memorial  of  the  true  Passover  Lamb,  and  ought  to 
be  followed  by  the  spiritual  results  which  were  symbolized  by 
the  Jewish  ceremoniaL 

^7-  *§ii.  »§I2. 
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A  little  earlier,  Peter,  bishop  of  Alexandria,^  quotes  jErom 
one  Trecentius  the  statement,  **  For  we  have  no  other  purpose 
than  to  keep  the  memory  of  his  passion,  and  at  the  time 
-when  those  who  from  the  beginning  were  eye-witnesses  have 
handed  down."  *  This  description  of  the  feast  is  not  called  in 
question  by  the  bishop,  whose  object  it  is  to  refute  the  view 
of  Trecentius  that  the  Jews  were  always  in  error,  and  that 
even  their  ancient  celebration  of  the  Passover  had  nothing 
to  do  with  Christians.  We  may,  therefore,  accept  this  as 
another  example  of  the  indifference  with  which  the  feast  was 
described  as  a  commemoration  of  the  passion  or  of  the 
resurrection.  Going  back  for  another  century,  we  find  that 
Tertullian,  in  recommending  suitable  days  for  baptism, 
connects  the  Passover  with  the  Passion,^  while  he  reserves  the 
resurrection  for  Pentecost*;  but  this  is  quite  an  incidental 
expression  suggested  by  another  subject,  and  can  hardly  be 
taken  as  a  proof  that  the  African  Church  did  not  com- 
memorate the  resurrection  as  well  as  the  passion  at  their 
Passover. 

We  must  now  turn  to  the  Quartodeciman&  We  have 
already  seen  that  the  only  point  of  controversy  between  them 
and  the  rest  of  Catholic  Christendom  related  to  the  day  of 
celebration.  We  might,  therefore,  infer  that  they  too  kept  the 
Passover  in  memory  of  the  passion  and  resurrection ;  and  this 
inference  is  confirmed  by  such  evidence  as  we  possess.  Accord- 
ing to  Eusebius,  in  whose  time,  we  must  remember,  the 
controversy  was  still  agitating  the  Church,  the  Quarto- 
decimans  kept  the  Feast  of  the  Passover  on  the  day  on  which 
the  Jews  were  commanded  to  kill  the  sheep,  and  thus  termin- 
ated the  fast  without  regard  to  the  day  of  the  week,  whereas 

1  Appointed  300  a.d.  '  Ohron,  Pateh,^  p.  7. 

'  Cam  et  pasaio  domini  in  qua  tingaimnr  adimpleta  eet 
*  Di  BapUamOf  19. 
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the  rest  of  Christendom  thought  the  fast  ought  not  to  be 
broken  except  on  the  day  of  the  resurrection,  and  a  decree 
was  issued  by  letters  from  various  synods  that  the  mystery 
of  the  Lord's  resurrection  from  the  dead  should  not  be 
celebrated  except  on  the  Lord's  Day,  and  on  this  day  alone 
they  should  bring  the  fast  to  an  end.^  Here  it  is  evident 
that  in  the  Church  at  large  the  memory  of  the  resurrectioa 
was  an  essential  part  of  the  celebration;  and  it  is  equally 
clear  that  it  was  so  with  the  Quartodecimans,  for  the  point  of 
the  objection  to  them  is  not  that  they  confined  their  com- 
memoration to  the  Last  Supper  or  to  the  passion,  but  that 
they  broke  the  fast,  and  thereby  commemorated  the  resur- 
rection too  soon.  No  doubt  the  killing  of  the  sheep  reminded 
them  as  well  as  their  opponents  of  the  passion;  but  of  a 
commemoration  of  the  Last  Supper  of  which  Jesus  partook 
with  his  disciples  there  is  not  a  hint.  Theodoret,  in  his  veiy 
brief  article  on  the  Quartodecimans,  says  that  they  kept  *'  the 
Feast  of  the  Passover"  on  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  moon, 
and,  having  misunderstood  the  apostolic  tradition,  did  not 
await  the  day  of  the  Lord's  resurrection  but  celebrated  **  the 
memory  of  the  passion  "  on  whatever  day  of  the  week  the 
fourteenth  might  fall.^  He  might  seem  here  to  distingmah 
the  memory  of  the  passion  from  that  of  the  resurrection,  and 
to  ascribe  only  the  former  to  the  Quartodecimana  But  I  do 
not  think  this  is  intended ;  for  it  in  no  way  affects  the  point 
of  his  objection,  and  the  one  really  included  the  other.  He 
speaks  of  the  Quartodeciman  celebration  as  a  *'  feast,"  which 
makes  it  probable  that  it  referred  to  the  joyful  as  well  as 
the  mournful  part  of  the  closing  scenes  of  Christ's  earthly 
life ;  and  it  was  quite  as  inappropriate  to  celebrate  one  as  the 
other  on  any  day  of  the  week  indiscriminately.  Li  any  case 
there  is  no  reference  to  the  Last  Supper. 

1  H.  E.f  iiL  23.  >  HcBnLfab.  eomp^  iii  4. 
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We  must  turn,  however,  to  such  contemporary  evidence  as 

^^^e    po68e8&      This    fully    confirms    the    representations    of 

Susefaius.    Polycrates,  in  his  letter,  speaks  simply  of  keeping 

€b  particular  day,  and  not  only  makes  no  allusion  to  any 

difference  of  meaning  attached  to  the  day,  but  says  expressly 

that  in  keeping  it  they  transgressed  in  nothing,  but  followed 

**  according  to  the  rule  of  the  faitL"    We  have  not  the  words 

of  Victor's  decree  of  excommunication;  but  from  Iren»us' 

letter  of  remonstrance  w&  may  safely  infer  that  it  was  based 

solely  upon  the  difference  in  the  time  of  observance.    Iren»us 

concedes  that  the  mystery  of  the  Lord's  resmrection  ought  to 

be  celebrated  only  on  the  Lord's  Day,  clearly  implying  that 

this  was  the  point  in  dispute.     He  then  informs  Victor  that 

this  was  not  the  only  subject  of  debate;  again,  I  think, 

implying  that  this  was  the  only  one  of  which  the  Roman 

bishop  had  taken  notice.    What  other  source  of  variation, 

then,  does  he  mention  ?    Not  a  difference  in  the  character  of 

the  celebration,  not  a  difference  in  the  events  which  were 

commemorated,  but  only  a  variety  in  the  length  of    the 

preceding  fast.    This  did  not  interfere  with  the  communion 

of  the  churches,  but  only  confirmed  the  harmony  of  the  faith. 

Eusebius    gives    us    only  portions  of   the  letter;    but  the 

implication  clearly  is  that  in  like  manner  the  observance  of 

this  day  rather  than  that  ought  not  to  interrupt  communion. 

He  supports  this  argument  by  an  appeal  to  history.    He  says 

that  the  Roman  bishops  from  Xystus  ^  to  Anicetus,'  though 

not  themselves  observing,  nevertheless  maintained  communion 

with  those  who  did  observe*;  and  when  Polycarp  visited 

Anicetus,  though  neither  could  persuade  the  other  to  depart 

1  About  115  ▲.D.  '  Died  about  166. 

s  *Zrfi(nnrw,  ^^  nipovrrf f,  etc.,  have  no  object  expressed ;  but  it  teems 
evident  from  the  whole  scope  of  the  epistle  that  the  fourteenth  day  most 
be  understood. 
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from  an  aaicient  custom,  the  latter  permitted  the  former  to 
celebrate  the  Eucharist  in  the  church.  Finally,  the  only  part 
of  the  epistle  from  the  bishops  of  Palestine  which  Eusebins 
thinks  it  necessary  to  quote  contains  an  assurance  ihat  ^  in 
Alexandria  also  they  celebrate  on  the  same  day  as  we  do," 
as  had  been  learned  by  an  exchange  of  letters. 

Thus  all  our  evidence  combines  to  show  that  the  whole  can- 
troversy  turned  upon  the  day  on  which  the  Psissover  should 
be  celebrated,  and  here  the  question  lay,  not  between  two 
consecutive  days  of  the  month,  but  between  a  fixed  day  of 
the  month  and  a  fixed  day  of  the  week. 

We  must  now  review  the  arguments  which  were  advanced 
on  each  side,  so  far  as  the  fragments  which  have  come  down 
to  us  will  enable  us  to  do  so ;  for  we  shall  thus  gain  a  clearer 
insight  into  the  nature  of  the  controversy,  and  test  the  modem 
allegation  that  the  Quartodeciman  practice  was  founded  on 
the  Synoptic  chronology,  that  of  the  rest  of  the  Church  on 
the  Johannine. 

First  of  all,  appeal  was  made  on  both  sides  to  tradition. 
The  Asiatics  appealed  to  the  example  of  Philip  of  Hier> 
apolis,  one  of  the  twelve  apostles,  John  of  Ephesus,  who 
leaned  on  the  breast  of  the  Lord,  and  an  unbroken  succession 
of  bishops  ^ ;  and,  according  to  IrenaBUS,  this  appeal  was  made 
by  Polycarp,  when  he  visited  Rome,  and  found  there  a 
different  custom  from  his  own.^  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Roman  Anicetus  appealed  only  to  the  custom  of  the  Presbyters 
who  preceded  him ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  IrensBUs,  while 
agreeing  with  the  Roman  custom,  traces  it  back  only  to  the 
time  of  Xystua  It  is  not  till  a  much  later  period  that  we 
hear  of  a  western  reliance  on  the  apostles  Paul  and  Peter.' 
Eusebius  tells  us  that  the  bishops  of  Palestine,  at  the  time  of 

*  Letter  of  Polycratea.  *  Letter  to  Victor. 

'  Sociatesi  v.  22.    Sozomen,  vn.  xix.  i. 
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the  controversy  with  Victor,  referred  to  the  tradition  which 
had  come  down  to  them  from  the  succession  of  the  apostles. 
Socrates  seems  to  treat  all  these  traditions  as  of  little  value, 
because  none  of  the  combatants  could  produce  a  written 
authority.^  I  think  this  is  almost  an  unreasonable  scepticism 
in  regard  to  the  statements  of  IrenaBUs;  but  however  this 
may  be,  it  seems  evident  that  before  the  controversy  broke 
out  the  different  customs  had  become  established,  and  were 
followed  as  a  matter  of  course  till  they  were  challenged  from 
the  outside,  and  then  appeal  was  made  in  the  first  instance  to 
tradition,  and  only  afterwards  more  elaborate  arguments  were 
sought  for  to  justify  a  practice  which  had  become  intertwined 
with  the  religious  affections  of  the  i)eople.* 

When  arguments  were  at  last  resorted  to,  it  is  impossible 
to  say  in  what  order  they  were  devised  and  marshalled ;  but 
we  may  conjecture  that  recourse  would  be  had  in  the  first 
instance  to  the  Jewish  law.  The  festival  was,  by  universal 
consent,  the  Passover;  and  about  the  observance  of  the 
Passover  very  precise  directions  were  given  in  the  law  of 
Moses.  Accordingly,  Pseudo-Tertullian  tells  us  that  Blastus 
(a  Quartodeciman  Montanist  in  Rome)  affirmed  ''that  the 
Passover  ought  not  to  be  kept  except  in  accordance  with  the 
law  of  Moses  on  the  fourteenth  of  the  month."*  Hippolytus 
too  refers  to  the  Quartodecimans'  regard  for  what  was 
written  in  the  law,  that  he  should  be  cursed  who  did  not 
keep  the  commandments^;  and  Epiphanius  chides  them  for 

1  Ihid, 

'  In  regard  to  the  Palestinian  appeal  to  the  apostles  I  may  venture  to 
suggest  that  the  apostles  were  not  yerj  likely  to  adopt  the  somewhat 
complicated  Roman  mode  of  reckoning  Easter,  or  to  depart  from  the  Jewish 
day  of  celehrating  the  Passover ;  hnt  having  kept  the  Passover  at  the  usual 
time  in  memory  of  the  passion,  they  may  have  observed  the  following 
Sunday  with  peculiar  solemnity  in  memory  of  the  resurrection.  Thus  a 
starting-point  would  have  been  supplied  for  divergent  practices. 

3  Adv,  OfTWk  ^OT.,  §  8.  *  Be/,,  viii.  18. 
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making  use  of  the  saying  in  the  law,  "  Cursed  is  he  who  shall 
not  keep  the  Passover  on  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  month."  ^ 
These  precise  words  are  not  found  in  the  Old  Testament^  but 
they  are  contamed  inf  erentially  in  the  curse  against  all  who 
did  not  observe  the  law.* 

The  reply  to  this  argument  was  easy :  it  would  carry  the 
Quartodecimans  a  great  deal  further  than  they  were  willix^ 
to  go.  They  would  be  cursed  if  they  were  not  circumcised,  if 
they  did  not  pay  tithes,  if  they  did  not  bring  offerings  to 
Jerusalem.'  As  the  Apostle  had  said,  they  would  be  debton 
to  do  the  whole  law,  if  they  bound  themselves  to  ood 
commandment.  The  true  Passover  had  come,  and  was  no 
longer  to  be  kept  in  the  letter.*  The  Jewish  ceremonies  were 
only  a  shadow  of  things  to  come,  and  now  that  Judaism  had 
been  changed  into  Christianity,  the  literal  and  tjrpical  rites  of 
the  Mosaic  law  had  ceased.  It  was  not  the  purpose  of  the 
Saviour  or  his  apostles  to  legislate  about  feast  days,  bat  to 
introduce  an  upright  life  and  piety.^  And  if  the  Quarto- 
decimans thought  that  they  ought  to  follow  the  Jewidi 
practice  because  Christ  did  so,  then  they  ought  to  do  every- 
thing else  which  he  did  in  a  Jewish  fashion.®  We  must  not, 
however,  conclude  from  this  mode  of  reply  that  the  opponents 
of  the  Quartodecimans  had  detached  their  feast  from  the 
Passover,  and  become  indifferent  to  the  ancient  law,  but  only 
that  they  were  willing  to  interpret  it  with  a  certain  latitude 
of  meaning.  As  the  writer  of  the  Pasckal  Chronicle  says, 
the  typical  Passover  came  to  an  end  through  the  deaUi  and 
resurrection  of  Christ,  the  true  Passover ;  and  in  memory  of 

1  H(Br,f  Li.  '  See  also  the  account  of  Sabbatius  in  Socrates,  viL  5. 

»  Epiph.,  ibid.,  2.  *  Hip.,  Qnd, 

^  EuBeb.  in  Mai,  §  i ;  Socr.,  v.  22,  near  beginning.  See  also  a  ^  Diacoone 
on  the  Resunection  of  ChriBt^"  attributed  to  EpipbaniuB  (Migne,  column 
468  19.X  And  Aphraatea,  Horn,,  xii.  4. 

^  Socr.,  ibid.    See  also  Chron.  Pasch,,  pp.  12,  16. 
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this  event  the  Church  of  God  kept  the  holy  feast  every  year, 
"  observing  without  error  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  first  lunar 
month,  in  which  the  legal  Passover  has  been  ordered  to  be 
celebrated,  after  the  advent  of  the  day  in  which  the  Holy 
Spirit  taught  that  the  spring  equinox  begins";  and  if  this 
happened  to  be  Sunday  or  any  succeeding  day  of  the  week, 
the  feast  of  the  resurrection  was  kept  on  the  following 
Sunday.^  Thus  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  month,  that  is  to 
say,  the  full  moon  at  or  after  the  vernal  equinox,  was  care- 
frdly  noted  by  the  westerns  as  the  indispensable  basis  of  their 
calculations,  and  they  thus  showed  their  regard  for  the  law, 
although  they  departed  from  its  letter.  This  account  is 
substantially  confirmed  by  Eusebius  some  centuries  earlier. 
In  his  treatise  on  the  Passover  he  gives  a  brief  description  of 
its  original  institution,  as  the  source  of  the  Christian  observ- 
ance, of  which  it  was  typical*;  and  in  none  of  the  replies 
to  the  Quartodeciman  argument  is  it  maintained  that  the 
Christian  feast  was  not  the  Passover,  and  was  in  no  way 
dependent  on  the  ancient  commandment. 

Why,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  was  not  the  fourteenth  day 
universally  observed  ?  For  if  the  day  was  a  matter  of  in- 
difference, it  would  have  been  most  natural  to  adhere  to  the 
established  custom.  The  change  was  partly  owing  to  con- 
tempt for  the  Jews,  and  a  wish  to  be  dissociated  from  them 
as  much  as  possible — a  state  of  mind  which  finds  strong  ex- 
pression in  the  letter  of  Constantine.  I  can  hardly  suppose, 
however,  that  this  was  really  operative  in  the  first  instance, 
and  much  better  reasons  existed*  Among  the  Jews,  it  is 
alleged,  certain  irregularities  had  arisen.  In  order  to  bring 
the  lunar  year  into  agreement  with  the  solar  it  was  necessary 

1  Pp.  I5«g.,  i8«g. 

'  Mai,  §§  I  and  6-7.    See  also  Epiph.,  Har,y  L  2,  and  Aphraates,  Hom,^ 
xii.  §§  1-4. 
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pefiodieilly  to  iiiJMf  litf  a  Montih.  In  eanaeqneBee  of  tkii 
the detenaifwrinn  oC  tfaeeqviiioK  wammmmdimeB  nei^eciedL ao 
that,  wfaea  the  year  wms  nrkangA  tram  one  venmk  equmox  to 
aooiher,  tibe  Jews  wurtJifs  eddxaied  two  Fusovers  in  one 
yeu-,  and  nooe  in  the  next.  To  keep  the  PuBOver  in  this 
wfty  b^ure  the  equinox  wwm  a  violataaQ  o£  the  l*w;  aod  it 
was  eontcnded  that,  tfaou^  the  Jews  in  ancient  times  had 
obtenred  the  oorrect  time  for  the  feast,  they  had  ceased  to  do 
so  from  the  time  cl  the  destruction  of  Jerasalem  nnder 
Veqpsian ;  or,  aeeofding  to  another  opinion,  from  the  date  of 
the  cmdfixkm.  There  was^  therefore,  a  real  reason  for 
refusing  to  follow  the  Jews  in  their  time  ot  eeldiratioo,  even 
on  the  part  of  those  who  considered  thwiwdves  bound  by  the 
eommandment;  and  Soeiates  tells  us  that  this  led  to  a 
division  among  the  Quartodeeimans  thonsdves^some  thrnVirig 
that  they  ought  to  f dlow  the  Jews,  whilst  others  maintained 
that  the  Passover  ought  always  to  oome  after  the  equinox  in 
the  Boman  month  of  AjHriL^  Here,  then,  was  the  first  came 
of  divergence,  the  Quartodeeimans  for  the  most  part  adberii^ 
to  the  Jewidi  determination  of  the  seascm ;  the  westema^  who 
were  accustomed  to  the  solar  year,  universally  celebrating  the 
feast  after  Uie  equinox. 

This  cause  of  divergence,  however,  is  not  menticmed  in  the 
earliest  accounts,  and  it  does  not  explain  why  the  westerns 
departed  from  the  fourteenth  day.  The  reason  tor  this  may 
be  gathered  from  the  nature  of  the  Christian  festival,  and  is 
clearly  stated  by  Epiphaniua*    Begard  was  paid  to  three 

^  T.  22.  On  the  general  subject,  see  the  same  chapter;  Sosomen,  vn. 
xviii.  7  ;  Euseb.,  edited  by  Mai,  §  12 ;  Constantine's  letter ;  Epiph^  Hmr^ 
L  3  (the  words  should  be  noted  :  9apoTiipo6/i€$a  ii\p  r^r  rcrro^triraiSeffdlrWt 
^€p$aiiffi9P  Ji  rV  hii/itpUu^,  f^po/MP  9i  M  rV  ^T^  Kuptax^p  r^  T4X9t  tv 
nfiw\iip4ffttts'  \afi0dpofitp  9^  rh  wp60arop  itvh  dcicinis)^  Ixx.  1 1  ;  Peter  of  A^**^ 
in  Ohron,  Pa$eh,y  pp.  4  $qq, ;  Dionysius  of  Alex,  in  Euseb.,  H.  £.,  vii.  30 ; 
Const,  Apottol,f  T.  17. 

*  Hcgr.,\.  3,  Ixx.  11-12. 
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measures  of  time,  the  solar  year,  the  month,  and  the  week. 
The  first  decided  the  equinox,  after  which  the  festival  must 
be  held.  The  second  fixed  the  fourteenth  day,  on  which, 
under  the  law,  the  sheep  was  to  be  killed,  and  on  which, 
accordingly,  Christ  was  crucified.  But  a  week  was  observed 
instead  of  a  single  day,  partly  because  the  sheep  was  set 
apart  from  the  tenth  day  to  the  fourteenth,  and  partly 
because  the  events  connected  with  the  true  Paschal  Lamb 
were  not  limited  to  a  single  day,  but  comprised  the  resur- 
rection which  took  place  two  days  after  the  passion.  The 
fourteenth  day,  therefore,  was  comprised  within  the  week; 
but  the  breaking  of  the  fast,  and  the  celebration  of  the 
festival,  were  postponed  till  the  Lord's  Day.  If,  however, 
the  fourteenth  fell  on  a  Sunday,  the  feast  was  put  off  till 
the  next  Sunday.  I  cannot  suppose  that  this  was  due 
merely  to  a  wish  to  differ  from  the  Jews^;  but  it  seemed 
only  natural  to  dedicate  the  fourteenth  to  the  memory  of 
the  passion,  and  therefore  to  include  it  within  the  period  of 
the  fast  There  was  also  a  further  reason  for  postponement 
in  the  fact  that  ihe  resurrection  took  place  subsequently  to 
the  fourteenth.*  The  writer  of  the  Paschal  Ch/romde  says 
that  the  postponement  was  made  for  two  reasons:  first,  it 
would  have  been  contrary  to  law  to  terminate  the  fast  on 
the  thirteenth,  before  the  moon  was  actually  full;  and, 
secondly,  it  would  have  been  unbecoming  to  carry  on  the 
fast  into  the  Lord's  Day.  It  was  therefore  necessary  to  put 
oil  the  celebration ;  but  then,  as  the  number  ten  includes  the 
number  nine,  so  the  later  date  includes  the  earlier.^  There  is 
nothing  in  this  explanation  inconsistent  with  our  oldest 
authorities,  and  it  enables  us  to  see  how  easily  the  conflicting 

>  PoBch,    0%itm.,   p.    424.     For   the   dislike   of    the   Jews   see  also 
Constandne's  letter. 
«  See  Fasck.  Okron^  pp.  413  i?.,  30  sg.  •  P.  3a 
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usages  arose.    The  Jewish  festival  passed  into  the  Christiaii 
Church,  and  was  kept  in  memory  of  the  death  and  resurrection 
of  Christ,  the  great  redemptive  work  which  was  sjnnbolised 
by  the  ancient  deliverance  from  Egypt.    Nothing  oonld  be 
more  natural  than  the  Asiatic  adherence  to  the  time  pre- 
scribed by  the  law;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  as  the  Church 
became  more  and  more  Gentile,  it  was  equally  natural  to 
modify  the    time  in    accordance  with  Christian  memories^ 
and  keep  the  festival  of  the  resurrection  only  on  the  Lord's 
Day.    The  propriety  of  the  latter  observance  constituted,  as 
we  have  seen,  the  stress  of  the  argument  in  the  first  instance. 
So  far  the  arguments  on  each  side  have  little  or  no  bearing 
on  the  Qospel  question;  but  we  come  now  to  an  aUegation 
which,  if  it  could  be  substantiated,  would  lend  some  8upp(»^ 
to  the  opponents  of  the  Johannine  authorship.    It  is  that 
the  Quartodedmans  relied  on  the  Synoptic  chronology,  and 
rejected  the  Johannine,  whereas  the  westerns  adhered  to  the 
latter,  and  set  aside  the  former.    This  contention  appears 
to  me  to  be  founded  on  an  entire  misconception  of  the  con- 
troversy, and  not  to  be  supported  by  the  facts.    Li  order  that 
the  argument  might  be  valid,  the  dispute  ought  to  have 
been  whether  the  Christian  Passover  was  to  be  kept  on  tiie 
thirteenth  or  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  month.    Of  such  a 
dispute  there  is  not  a  trace.    The  westerns,  as  we  have  seen, 
were  as  particular  about  observing  the  fourteenth  of  the 
month  as  the  Quartodecimans  themselves;  only,  instead  of 
holding  the  feast  on  that  day,  they  calculated  from  it  the 
Sunday  on  which  the  celebration  should  be  kept.    The  con- 
troversy, therefore,  was  not  between  adjoining  days  of  the 
month,  but  between  the  day  of  the  month  and  the  day  of 
the  week,  and  consequently  was  in  no  way  connected  with 
the  varjnng  chronology  of  the  Gospels,    This  being  the  case, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  no  allusion  to  different  opinions 
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about  the  Gospels  occurs  in  the  histories  of  the  controversy, 
and  among  the  arguments  contained  in  any  connected 
treatise  against  the  Quartodecimans  there  is  no  appeal  to 
the  Fourth  Gospel.  This  fact  would  be  uninteDigible  if  the 
westerns  had  really  supposed  that  the  Gospel  of  John  settled 
the  question.  It  may  be  asked,  then,  What  support  is  there 
for  the  modem  aUegation?  It  rests  on  a  few  arguments 
which  have  come  down  to  us  in  complete  isolation  from 
their  context;  and  as  they  relate  to  the  date  of  the  Last 
Supper,  it  has  been  assumed  that  they  are  parts  of  the 
Quartodeciman  controversy.  We  must  examine  these,  as 
weU  as  some  other  statements  on  the  same  subject,  and  I 
believe  we  shall  find  that  the  difference  of  opinion  about  the 
evangelical  chronology  did  not  coincide  with  the  separation 
between  Western  and  Quartodeciman,  but  that  defenders  of 
both  views  were  to  be  found  on  both  sides,  and  that  instead 
of  admitting  a  discrepancy  between  the  Synoptics  and  John, 
they  had,  with  hardly  an  exception,  some  way  of  forcing  the 
Gospels  to  speak  with  one  voice. 

Before  we  proceed  to  the  fragments  themselves,  we  must 
notice  the  opinions  of  a  few  well-known  writers,  that  we 
may  have  at  least  a  small  body  of  assured  fact  on  which  to 
base  our  judgment  of  a  more  obscure  question.  Turning 
first  to  IrensBUS,  we  find  a  chapter  in  which  he  is  specially 
defending  the  Johannine  chronology  against  the  opinion  of 
the  Valentinians,  represented  by  Ptolem»us,  that  the  ministry 
of  Jesus  lasted  only  for  one  year.  He  refutes  this  opinion 
by  pointing  out  the  number  of  Passovers  which,  according 
to  John,  the  disciple  of  the  Lord,  Jesus  had  celebrated,  and 
he  assumes  without  remark  that  finally  Christ  went  up  to 
Jerusalem,  ate  the  Passover,  and  suffered  on  the  following 
day.*    Here,  then,  while  appealing  to  the  Fourth  Gospel,  he 

^  n.  xxiL  3. 
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tacitly  assumes  that  in  regard  to  the  Last  Supper  and  the 
crucifixion  it  is  in  agreement  with  the  Synoptics.  Thk 
testimony  is  important  because,  as  we  know,  Irensdus  thought 
the  Quartodecimans  mistaken,  and  therefore,  according  to  the 
hypothesis  we  are  considering,  he  ought  to  have  believed 
that  Jesus  partook  of  the  Last  Supper  on  the  thirteenth, 
and  was  crucified  on  the  day  of  the  Passover ;  yet  he  gives 
not  a  hint  that  any  difference  of  opinion  on  this  question 
existed.  It  further  deserves  remark  that,  in  connection  with 
his  whole  argument,  he  appeals  to  ''  all  the  elders  who  in  Asia 
had  intercourse  with  John  the  disciple  of  the  Lord."  ^  This 
surely  proves  that  it  was  possible  for  Asiatics  at  onoe  to 
acknowledge  the  authority  of  the  Fourth  Qospel,  and  yet  to 
believe  that  Jesus  was  crucified  the  day  after  the  Passovec 
We  should  observe  also  that  Irenasus  wrote  a  treatise  on  the 
Passover,^  and  was,  therefore,  in  all  probability  quite  familiar 
with  the  arguments  current  in  his  own  day.  I  doubt  whether 
Irena^us  can  have  intended  to  contradict  the  foregoing  plain 
statement  in  a  later  passage,'  in  which  he  represents  the 
institution  of  the  Passover  as  prefiguring  the  suffering  of  the 
Lord;  for  Christ  might  very  naturally  be  regarded  as  the 
true  Pascha,  even  if  his  death  did  not  precisely  coincide  with 
the  slaying  of  the  paschal  lamb.  Li  any  case  the  argument 
from  the  earlier  passage  remains  unaffected. 

Origen,  also,  in  commenting  on  Matthew  xxvi  17/  follows 
the  Synoptical  account,  and  this  without  any  allusion  to  a 
different  date  in  John,  although  he  was  keenly  observant  of 
differences  between  the  Gospels.  This  is  the  more  remarkaUe 
because  he  thinks  it  well  to  meet  an  argument  which  was 
founded  on  the  Synoptical  record.  Owing  to  the  fact,  he 
says,  that  Jesus  celebrated  the  Passover  corporeally  in  the 

^  §  5.  ^  See  Fragment  vii.  in  Stieren's  edition.  '  iv.  x.  i. 

*  In  MaU,  commmtariorwn  series,  §  79,  pp.  405  eqq.  (Lorn.). 
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Jewish  faahion,  some  of  the  inexperienced  may  fall  into 
Ebionism,  and  maintain  that  we,  as  imitators  of  Christ,  ought 
to  do  likewise.  To  this  he  replies  that  Jesus  was  made  under 
the  law,  not  in  order  that  he  might  leave  under  the  law  those 
who  were  under  it,  but  that  he  might  lead  them  out  of  it.  It 
was,  therefore,  unbecoming  in  those  who  had  been  previously 
outside  ihe  law  to  enter  into  it.  Accordingly  Christians  came 
out  from  the  letter  of  the  law,  and  through  a  spiritual 
celebration  fulfilled  all  things  which  were  there  commanded 
to  be  celebrated  corporeally.  They  cast  out  the  old  leaven 
of  malice  and  iniquity,  and  kept  the  Passover  with  the 
unleavened  bread  of  sincerity  and  truth,  Christ  feasting 
^ong  with  them  according  to  the  will  of  the  Lamb,  who  said, 
"  Unless  ye  eat  my  flesh  and  drink  my  blood,  ye  will  not  have 
life  abiding  in  you."  Here,  then,  we  find  the  Fourth  Qospel 
referred  to,  and  Jesus  represented  as  the  Paschal  Lamb,  and 
yet  not  a  hint  of  any  error  in  the  usual  interpretation  of  the 
Synoptic  chronology.  We  must  further  observe  that  there  is 
no  allusion  to  the  peculiarity  of  the  Quartodecimans.  The 
question  turns,  not  on  the  day  of  observance,  but  on  the 
manner  of  observance.  The  people  who  are  corrected  fall 
into  Elbionism,  a  reproach  which  was  not  brought  against  the 
Quartodecimans;  for  though  they  were  thought  to  resemble 
the  Jews  too  closely  in  one  particular,  they  were  recognised 
418  orthodox,  and,  as  Eusebius  says,  when  they  gave  way  on  the 
one  question  of  the  day  of  observance,  they  withdrew  from 
the  slayers  of  the  Lord,  and  joined  their  fellow-believers,  for 
nature  draws  like  to  like.^  And,  again,  one  of  the  objections 
against  the  Quartodecimans  was  that,  although  they  followed 
the  Jewish  reckoning,  they  did  not  carry  out  the  legal 
prescriptions  with  suflScient  care;  for  they  confined  their 
celebration  to  a  single  day,  whereas  they  ought  to  have  chosen 

1  InMai,  §8. 
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the  sheep  on  the  tenth  day,  and  so  fasted  for  five  days,  thus 
conforming  to  the  general  practice  of  the  Church  in  cele- 
brating a  whole  week.^  We  learn,  then,  from  Origen's 
remarks,  what  we  have  already  learned  from  the  letter  of 
Irensras,  that  the  controversy  about  Easter  was  not  limited 
to  the  Quartodeciman  peculiarity.  So  important  a  divisiaD 
within  the  bosom  of  the  Catholic  Church  brought  the  whde 
subject  into  prominence,  and  afforded  an  opportunity  for 
broaching  every  kind  of  view.  The  legal  requirements,  the 
relation  of  the  law  to  Christianity,  the  ceremonies  to  be 
observed,  the  narratives  of  the  Gospels,  the  year  of  the 
crucifixion,  and  the  days  of  the  Last  Supper  and  the  death 
of  Jesus,  all  came  under  discussion.^  We  are  not,  therefore, 
warranted  in  assuming  that  there  were  only  two  compact 
parties,  and  that  every  argument  and  allusion  must  refer  to 
the  single  point  by  which  they  were  divided  from  one  anoth^ . 
At  one  extreme  were  the  men  corrected  by  Origen,  who 
thought  they  must  adhere  to  the  letter  of  the  law.  These 
were  in  all  probability  Quartodecimans,  though  we  are  not 
told  so ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  they  were  representatives 
of  the  orthodox  churches  of  Asia  Minor.  At  the  other 
extreme  we  are  told  of  one  Aerius,  a  contemporary  of 
Epiphanius,  who  maintained  that  Christians  generally  were 
clinging  to  Jewish  fables,  and  ought  not  to  observe  the 
Passover,  "for  Christ  our  Passover  was  sacrificed."'  This 
view  would  fall  in  with  the  gnostic  tendencies  of  the  second 

1  Bpiph.,  Har,<t  L  i,  3,  Ixz.  12. 

*  For  the  folleet  examples  of  treatises  on  the  Passover,  see  Eoseb.  in  Mai, 
and  the  Hcmi,  of  Aphraates.  I  may  refer  also  to  the  treatise  of  Iren»ii% 
for  we  are  told  that  he  spoke  in  it  of  the  practice  of  not  bending  the  knee, 
and  mentioned  the  feast  of  Pentecost,  from  which  we  may  condnde  that, 
though  his  work  was  probably  called  forth  by  the  Quartodeciman  ocmtio- 
yersy,  it  was  not  limited  to  the  particular  point  in  dispute.  See  Stieren, 
Fragment  yii. 

*  Epiph.,  Har.^  Ixxv.  3. 
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century,  bat  I  have  not  observed  any  allusion  to  it  at  that 
period  Between  these  extremes  came  the  Catholic  Church, 
with  its  agreement  about  the  general  principles,  and  its 
internal  division  about  the  day  of  celebration.  These 
varieties  must  be  borne  in  mind  in  our  subsequent  investi- 
gations. 

The  opinion  of  Eusebius,  which  is  fully  explained  in  his 
treatise,^  is  particularly  interesting  and  important,  because  it 
is  given  in  connection  with  the  Quartodeciman  controversy, 
and  his  statement  is  clearly  a  reply  to  a  Quartodeciman 
argument;  and  nevertheless  he  adheres  to  the  Synoptical 
chronology.  The  following  is  his  mode  of  rec^soning:  "But 
if  anyone  *  should  say  that  it  has  been  written  that  on  the 
first  day  of  unleavened  bread  the  disciples  came  and  said  to 
the  Saviour,  Where  wilt  thou  that  we  make  ready  for  thee  to 
eat  the  Passover?  and  he  sent  them  to  such  a  one,  having 
enjoined  upon  them  to  say,  With  thee  I  keep  the  Passover,  we 
will  say  that  this  is  not  a  commandment,  but  a  history  of  an 
event  that  happened  at  the  season  of  the  saving  passion ;  but 
to  relate  an  ancient  practice  is  one  thing,  and  it  is  another  to 
legislate  and  leave  injunctions  for  the  future.  But,  further, 
the  Saviour  did  not  keep  the  Passover  with  the  Jews  at  the 
time  of  his  own  passion ;  for  he  did  not  himself  celebrate  his 
own  Passover  with  his  disciples  at  the  time  when  they  [the 
Jews]  killed  the  lamb;  for  they  did  this  on  the  day  of 
preparation^ on  which  the  Saviour  suffered;  whence  neither 
did  they  enter  into  the  praetorium,  but  Pilate  comes  out  to 
them ;  but  he  himself,  a  whole  day  before,  on  the  fifth  day  of 
the  week,^  reclined  with  the  disciples,  and  eating  with  them, 
said  to  them :  With  desire  I  desired  to  eat  this  Passover  with 

1  In  Mai,  §§8-12. 

'  No  doubt,  from  the  connection,  a  Qnartodecinian. 

«  That  is,  Friday.  *  Thnrsday. 
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you.  Dost  thou  see  how  the  Saviour  did  not  eat  the  Passover 
with  the  Jews  ? "  Since  the  practice  was  new  he  desired  it, 
but  ihe  old  customs  were  not  desirable, ''  but  the  new  mystoy 
of  his  new  covenant,  which  a.ccordingly  he  communioated  to 
his  own  disciples,  was,  as  we  might  expect,  desirable  to  him, 
since  many  prophets  and  righteous  men  before  him  desired  to 
see  the  mysteries  of  the  new  covenant."  The  'Pasaovet  of 
Moses  was  not  suited  to  all  nations,  as  it  had  to  be  oelebnited 
in  Jerusalem ;  wherefore  it  was  not  desirable.  But  the  saving 
mystery  of  the  new  covaiant  was  suitaUe  to  all  men,  and 
naturally  was  desirable  to  him.  After  he  had  had  the  feast,  the 
chief  priests  laid  hands  upon  him,  for  they  did  not  eat  the 
Passover  in  the  evening;  for  otherwise  they  would  not  have 
had  time  to  interfere  with  him.  They  took  him  to  CaiajdiaB, 
and  then  to  Pilate,  and  then  the  Scripture  says  that  they  did 
not  enter  the  prsBtorium  that  they  might  not  be  defiled.  But 
on  that  very  day  of  the  passion  they  ate  the  Passover, 
demanding  the  saving  blood,  not  on  behalf  of  themselves,  but 
against  themselves.  ''But  our  Saviour  kept  his  own  desir- 
able festival,  not  then,  but  a  day  before,  redining  with  the 
disciples."  Prom  that  time  Christ  withdrew  from  the  Jews 
and  attached  himself  to  his  disciples.  ''Therefore  we  also 
ought  to  eat  the  Passover  with  Christ,"  removing  from  our 
mind  all  Uie  leaven  of  wickedness,  and  filled  with  the 
unleavened  bread  of  truth  and  sincerity,  having  the  troe 
circumcision,  and  anointing  Uie  posts  of  our  mind  with  the 
blood  of  the  Sheep  sacrificed  for  us ;  and  this  not  at  <me  period 
of  the  whole  year,  but  every  week ;  and  let  our  prq[>aration 
be  "  a  fast,  a  symbol  of  sorrow,  on  account  of  our  former  sins, 
and  in  memory  of  the  saving  passion."  The  Jews  fell  from 
the  truth  from  the  time  when  they  plotted  against  the  Truth 
itself,  driving  from  them  the  Word  of  life;  "and  Uiis  the 
Scripture  of    the    sacred   Gospels  presents  clearly;    for   it 
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testifies  that  the  Lord  ate  the  Passover  on  the  first  day  of 
unleavened  bread ;  and,  as  Luke  says,  they  did  not  eat  their 
customary  Passover  on  the  day  on  which  the  Passover  ought 
to  have  been  killed,  but  on  the  following  day,  which  was  the 
second  day  of  unleavened  bread,  and  the  fifteenth  of  the 
moon  in  which,  our  Saviour  being  judged  by  Pilate,  they  did  not 
enter  the  praetorium ;  and  therefore  they  did  not  eat  it  accord- 
ing to  the  law  on  the  first  day  of  unleavened  bread,  when  it 
ought  to  have  been  killed;  for  they  themselves,  too,  would 
have  kept  the  Passover  with  the  Saviour ;  but  from  that  time, 
together  with  their  plot  against  our  Saviour,  blinded  by  their 
own  wickedness,  they  fell  from  all  truth.  But  we  celebrate 
the  same  mysteries  through  the  whole  year,"  fasting  every 
Friday  in  memory  of  the  saving  passion,  and  every 
Lord's  Day  quickened  by  the  sanctified  body  of  the  same 
saving  Passover,  and  sealing  our  souls  with  his  precious 
blood. 

It  was  necessary  to  quote  this  passage  at  length,  not  only 
on  account  of  its  intrinsic  interest,  but  because  its  position  is 
completely  misunderstood  even  by  so  careful  a  student  as 
Schiirer.^  He  declares  that  Eusebius  replies  to  the 
Quartodecimau  argument  that  Christ  really  ate  his  own 
Passover  on  the  thirteenth.  There  may  be  some  little 
obscurity  in  the  former  part  of  the  argument,  which  is  all  that 
Schiirer  quotes ;  but  the  concluding  section  is  perfectly  explicit, 
and  clears  up  whatever  might  have  been  doubtful  in  the 
previous  exposition.  It  will  be  useful  to  analyze  the  several 
thoughts. 

First,  let  us  observe  the  nature  of  the  Quartodecimau 
argument.  It  is  not  that  the  annual  festival  was  a  com- 
memoration of  the  Last  Supper,  and  that  therefore  it  ought 

^  De  wnX,  jxueh.^  §  v.  3.  Belser  falls  into  the  same  mistake  in  liis  article 
in  the  TheologUche  QuartaUchnfty  1896,  pp.  55i  ^• 
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to  be  kept  on  the  same  day  as  the  meal  it  was  designed  to 
bring  to  memory.  It  is  that  Jesus  himself  observed  the 
Passover,  and  observed  it  correctly,  on  the  fourteenth  day  of 
the  month,  and  that  therefore  his  disciples  ought  to  do  the 
same,  instead  of  keeping  their  Passover  on  a  day  of  the  month 
which  Jesus  had  never  sanctioned.  To  this  argument  EuselMus 
makes  two  replies :  First,  he  urges  that  though  it  was  quite 
true  that  Jesus  had  kept  the  Passover  at  the  time  alleged,  an 
historical  record  did  not  constitute  a  commandment :  in  other 
words,  the  mere  fact  that  Jesus  celebrated  his  Passover  on  a 
particular  day  did  not  create  a  binding  rule  for  his  disciples. 
Secondly,  although  he  adhered  to  the  legal  day,  nevertheless 
he  did  not  eat  his  Passover  with  the  Jews ;  for  they  post- 
poned their  observance  till  the  next  day,  the  second  day  of 
unleavened  bread,  and  the  fifteenth  of  the  month,  and  so  fell 
away  from  the  truth.  To  appreciate  the  force  of  this  argu- 
ment we  must  remember  that  one  of  the  reproaches  against 
the  Quartodecimans  was  that  they  kept  the  feast  at  the  sune 
time  as  the  Jews,  and  one  of  the  objections  made  to  this 
practice  was  that  the  Jews  had  got  wrong  in  their  calculations, 
and  that  therefore  Christians  ought  not  to  follow  them. 
Here  Eusebius  dates  their  error  from  the  year  of  the  passion, 
and  shows  that  Jesus  kept  a  Passover  of  his  own,  apart  from 
the  Jews.  This  is  proved  first  by  the  words  recorded  in 
Luke  ^ :  "  With  desire  I  desired  to  eat  this  Passover  with  you." 
"  This  Passover  "  was  not  the  ordinary  one,  but  that  in  which 
the  mystery  of  the  new  covenant  was  instituted.  It  was  only 
as  new  that  it  could  be  desired ;  for  an  old  practice,  which 
comes  as  a  matter  of  course,  is  not  an  object  of  desire.  And, 
further,  Jesus  desired  to  eat  "  with  you,"  with  his  disciples, 
and  not  with  the  Jews.  Thus  he  separated  himself  from  tiie 
Jews  in  the  meaning  which  he  attached  to  the  festival     But, 

*  xxii.  15. 
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secondly,  he  did  so  in  regard  to  time  likewise ;  for  they  kept 
the  Passover  on  the  wrong  day.  This  appears  from  the  fact 
that  they  had  time  to  carry  out  their  plot  against  Jesus,  from 
their  inability  to  enter  the  praetorium,  and  from  Luke's 
statement  that  the  day  of  unleavened  bread  was  the  day  when 
the  Passover  ought  to  have  been  killed,*  implying  that  it  was 
not  killed  at  the  proper  time.  Thus  it  appears  that  Eusebius 
accepted  the  chronology  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  and  brought 
the  Johannine  account  into  agreement  with  it  by  pushing  on 
the  Jewish  celebration  of  the  Passover  from  the  fourteenth 
to  the  fifteenth  day  of  the  month. 

The  same  view  was  taken  by  Chrjrsostom.  He  says: 
''The  Sanhedrin  passed  the  night  in  watching  for  the 
accomplishment  of  their  foul  purpose :  for  they  did  not  even 
at  that  time  eat  the  Passover,  as  St  John  says.  What  are  we 
to  say  ?  Why,  that  they  ate  it  on  another  day,  and  brake  the 
law.  Christ  would  not  have  violated  the  proper  time,  but 
these  men  violated  it,  who  were  trampling  on  ten  thousand 
law&  Boiling  over,  as  they  were,  with  rage,  and  having  often 
attempted  to  slay  him,  and  been  unable,  now  that  they  had 
gotten  him  in  their  power,  they  chose  even  to  give  up  the 
Pfissover  the  more  surely  to  glut  their  murderous  appetite."* 


*  xxii  7. 

*  In  Matth.  Horn.  84 :  quoted  by  MHIlellan,  Four  OotpeU^  p.  487  9q. 
(a  few  words  are  omitted,  bat  the  sense  is  given).  In  Ham.  81  he  says, 
^^Bnt  why  did  he  keep  the  Fassoyer?  Showing  by  all  means,  np  to  the 
last  day,  that  he  is  not  opposed  to  the  law."  The  Qreek  is  as  follows : — 
Horn.  81  :  Tbfs  9^  Irciccr  rh  irdirxa  ^ircWXci ;  Ziii  v^rrvr  dcucr^ff  /mxP^  r^r 
iirx^^f  iff^pat  tri  obic  tirriw  iparrios  r^  P^fi^'  Horn,  84  :  0^8^  T^p  K^ayw  rirt 
rh  irdirxa,  ^nitrlp,  &XX2k  Ztii  to5t#  iiyp^wrovp,  tlwitp  ykp,  Zrt  wpmta  4<rr\p,  6 
'UkCrriff  iiriytiytP'  o^ic  clo^A^or  tls  rh  wpnir^pfp,  Ipa  /lii  /uopB&^i,  dXA*  Ipa 
^^«o-i  T^  wdo'x^  ''''  *^  fffrip  *lw9tp  ;  Uri  4p  Mp^  ^M^pf  f^ayop,  ica2  rhp  r^/ior 
KXviraM,  ZA  riiP  lwi9»idajf  rV  vcpl  r^p  ir^y^p  raOrnp,  M\  yhp  t»  6  Xpt^rhs 
wapdfifi  rhp  Ktuphp  t«D  vd^a,  &XX*  ^irc<ir«i  •/  wdrra  roX/AMrrct,  ical  /ivpUvt 
ttarawarovpTts  p6fiovs  •  •  .  .  r6r§  \a$4pT€f  awrhp  dvpoo'doir^rvt,  4lX«Fr«  kqX  rh 
wdffx«t  A^Jroi,  Mp  T#v  tV  ^rucV  afrrfir  ift^Kiifftu  iwiBvfJttp. 
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Epiphanius,  when  controverting  the  opinions  of  MardfHi, 
though  he  does  not  refer  to  the  question  of  dates,  sidee  with 
the  Synoptics  by  insisting  that  Jesus  must  have  eaten  flesh, 
because  he  kept  the  Passover  which  is  according  to  law,  or 
according  to  the  Jews ;  and  Ma^xuon,  he  says,  cannot  escape 
from  this  argument  by  pretending  that  when  Jesus  said  he 
wished  to  eat  the  Passover  he  referred  to  the  mystery  which 
he  was  about  to  institute,  for  it  is  expressly  stated  that  he 
instituted  the  mystery  "  after  he  had  supped."  ^  Epiphanius 
in  this  passage  of  course  wishes  to  base  his  argument  entirely 
on  the  parts  of  Luke  which  were  accepted  by  Marcion ;  but  he 
could  not  have  honestly  reasoned  as  he  does  unless  he  believed 
that  the  Last  Supper  was  a  real  Passover  meal  celebrated  in 
conformity  with  the  Jewish  law.  Nevertheless  in  his  artiGle 
on  the  Quartodecimans  he  says:  ''It  behoved  Christ  to  be 
sacrificed  on  the  fourteenth  day  according  to  the  law."^ 
Here,  then,  it  might  be  thought,  he  follows  the  Johannine 
account,  and  is  induced  to  do  so  through  his  opposition  to  the 
Quartodecimans.  This,  however,  is  not  the  case.  Li  his 
article  on  the  Alogi  he  clears  up  the  difficulty  in  a  passage 
which,  though  a  little  obscure  in  some  of  its  details,  is  plain 
enough  in  its  general  meaning.  He  is  there  dealing  with  the 
objection,  not  that  the  Last  Supper  was  differently  placed,  but 
that  there  were  more  Passovers  in  the  Fourth  Qospel  than  in 
the  others ;  and  he  maintains  that  the  Jews  kept  the  Paseo w 
before  the  right  time,  so  that  Jesus,  although  he  ate  ''the 
Jevdsh  Passover "  with  his  disciples  in  order  that  he  might 
not  destroy  the  law,  but  fulfil  it,  was  crucified  on  the 
fourteenth  day  of  the  month,  and  rose  on  the  sixteenth, 
which  in  that  year  was  the  equinox.  It  was  on  the  sixteenth 
that  the  sheaf  was  presented  at  the  annual  festival,  and  thus 

1  Luke  xxii.  20.  See  Hcdr.,  xlii.,  Refut  of  Schol.  61  from  Marcion^ 
Qoepel.  '  L.  a. 
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it  prefigured  the  resurrection  of  him  who  was  the  first-fruits 
of  the  dead.  This  anticipation  of  the  proper  time  for  the 
Passover  was  due  to  the  nature  of  the  lunar  month,  which 
necessitated  the  periodical  intercalation  of  days  and  months 
to  keep  the  calendar  approximately  correct^  Thus  Epi- 
phanius  brings  the  sacrifice  of  the  true  Paschal  Lamb  to  the 
proper  day  of  the  month,  not  by  availing  himself  of  the 
appar^ot  Johannine  chronology,  but  by  assuming  that  the 
Jews  had  got  a  day  in  advance ;  and  we  may  fairly  assume 
that  he  saw  no  discordance  between  John  and  the  Synoptics. 
The  Quartodecimans  are  refuted  on  quite  other  grounds. 

A  fragment  of  a  chronicle  wrongly  ascribed  to  Eusebius,  but 
probably  proceeding  from  one  Severus,  also  maintains  the 
Synoptic  dates,  although  it  accepts  the  Johannine  view  of  the 
length  of  the  ministry.  The  writer  says  that  three  years 
elapsed  between  the  baptism  and  the  crucifixion,  and  that 
our  Lord  ate  the  shadowy  Passover  with  his  disciples,  and 
introduced  the  authentic  one  on  the  fifth  day  of  the  week, 
which  was  the  fourteenth  of  the  moon,  and  the  twenty^seoond 
of  March ;  that  on  the  night  between  that  and  the  twenty- 
third  he  was  betrayed,  and  having  been  crucified  rose  again 
on  the  twenty-fifth.  No  notice  is  taken  of  any  apparent 
inoonsistency  between  the  Gospels.^ 

Aphraates  likewise  assumes  that  "our  Redeemer  ate  the 
Passover  with  his  disciples  on  the  usual  night  of  the  four- 
teenth."^   Nevertheless  the  Christian  Passover  was  distin^ 


>  11  26, 27,  31. 

*  See  the  Fragment  in  Dindorfa  Ohron,  Pasch.^  ii  p.  112. 

^  Ham,y  xii.  4.  The  Doctrine  of  Addai,  however,  follows  John's 
chronology,  for  it  says,  that  when  Christ's  work  was  finished,  and  he  was 
going  to  his  Father,  Abgar's  messenger,  Hannan,  <*  entered  Jerusalem  on 
^e  twelfth  day  of  Nisan,  on  the  fourth  day  of  the  week  "  (Phillips,  p.  3). 
This  makes  Friday,  the  day  of  the  Orucifixion,  the  fourteenth  day  of 
Nisan* 
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guished  from  the  Jewish  by  the  fact  that  the  latter  was 
kept  on  the  fourteenth  of  Nisan,  whereas  the  Christian  ''day 
of  the  great  passion  is  ihe  Friday,  the  fifteenth  of  Nisan," 
that  being  the  day  on  which  believers  were  redeemed  from 
the  service  of  Satan,  as  the  Israelites  had  been  from  subjectioQ 
to  Pharaoh.^  It  appears,  then,  that  in  the  far  East  the 
Passover  always  began  on  the  same  day  of  the  month,  unless 
indeed  that  happened  to  be  a  Sunday,  when  the  celebratioD 
was  postponed  till  Monday';  and  so  far  there  was  an 
agreement  with  the  Quartodeciman&  But  the  day  was  the 
fifteenth,  and  not  the  fourteenth,  and  this  day  was  fixed 
by  the  Synoptic  chronology.  The  whole  week,  howev^, 
was  celebrated  in  accordance  with  the  law  which  prescribed 
the  feast  of  unleavened  bread,  and  the  great  feast  day  was 
the  Friday.'  Here  there  is  an  approach  to  the  western 
custom  of  giving  the  preference  to  the  day  of  the  week.  We 
ought  further  to  observe  that  Aphraates  does  not  connect 
the  feast  in  any  way  with  the  resurrection.  In  this  state- 
ment, then,  we  have  not  only  another  illustration  of  the 
various  ways  in  which  the  Passover  was  regarded,  bat  a 
valuable  light  upon  the  kind  of  argument  which  a  Qosato* 
deciman  might  use.  If  the  latter  reasoned  in  the  same  way 
as  Aphraates  he  could  defend  the  observance  of  the  fourteenth 
only  by  an  appeal  to  the  Fourth  Gospel  We  shall  see  that 
an  Asiatic  bishop,  ApoUinaris,  did  appeal  to  the  Fouitii 
Gospel  to  prove  that  the  crucifixion  took  place  on  the 
fourteenth,  and  that  he  was,  in  all  probabiliiy,  a  Quarto- 
deciman. 

It  is  therefore  abundantly  proved  that  there  were  writers 
on  the  anti-Quartodeciman  side  who  accepted  the  Synoptie 
account  in  its  plain  meaning.  Before  proceeding  to  writeis 
who,    in    dealing    with    the    Easter    question,    defend    the 

'§6.  s§8.  »§§6aad8. 
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Johannine  view  as  it  is  now  generally  understood,  we  must 
notice  two  other  testimonies  which  are  given  independently 
of  that  problem,  one  being  doubtful  and  the  other  opposed 
to  the  view  which  we  have  thus  far  presented  Justin  Martyr 
says,  "Christ  was  the  Passover,  who  was  sacrificed  after- 
wards,^ as  also  Isaiah  said,  He  was  brought  as  a  sheep  to  the 
slaughter.  And  it  has  been  written  that  on  the  day  of  the 
Passover  you  seized  him,  and  similarly  in  the  Passover 
crucified  him."^  I  think  Justin  might  have  used  these 
words  whichever  view  he  adopted.  If  he  referred  to  the 
Fourth  Gospel,  then  he  not  only  knew  it,  but  accepted  it  as 
an  authoritative  document.  On  the  whole,  however,  it  seems 
more  likely  that  he  followed  the  Synoptics,  and,  if  so,  then 
it  is  dear  that  in  the  middle  of  the  second  century  the 
belief  that  Christ  was  crucified  on  the  fifteenth  of  the  month 
did  not  interfere  with  the  conviction  that  he  was  the  true 
Paschal  Lamb. 

Tertullian,  having  stated  that  Moses  predicted  the  sacrifice 
of  the  Lamb  by  the  people  of  Israel,  proceeds :  "  He  added 
that  it  is  '  the  Passover  of  the  Lord ' ' ;  that  is,  the  passion  of 
Christ.  And  this  also  has  been  so  fulfilled  that  on  the  first 
day  of  unleavened  bread  you  put  Christ  to  death."*  The 
day  on  which  the  lamb  was  killed  is  called  "the  first  day  of 
unleavened  bread"  in  Matt.  xxvi.  17;  and  that  this  is  the 
day  which  Tertullian  meant  is  expressly  stated  in  an  earlier 
passage,  in  which  he  says  that  the  passion  was  completed 
"  on  the  first  day  of  unleavened  bread,  in  which  they  killed 
the  lamb  towards  evening."^  The  curious  thing  about  this 
statement  is  that  Tertullian  quotes  the  words  of  Matthew 
which  distinctly  refer  to  the  day  before  the  passion,  and 

1  He  has  just  referred  to  the  original  Passoyer  in  "Rgy^t, 

•  JWoZ.,  III.  5  Ex.  xiL  II. 

*  Ado,  JucL,  la  *  §  8. 
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follows  the  Synoptics  in  awrigning  only  one  year  to  the 
ministry,  saying  that  Christ  was  about  thirty  when  he 
goffered.^  In  what  way  he  harmonized  these  views  does  not 
appear. 

We  oome  now  to  the  fragments  preserved  in  the  Paschal 
Chronicle  which  have  played  such  a  conspienons  part  in  the 
inquiry  into  the  nature  of  the  Quartodeciman  controv&oBsy, 
and  to  assist  our  judgment  of  the  meaning  and  value  of  these 
fragments  it  will  be  advantageous  to  summarize  the  argomentB 
which  we  have  found  in  treatises  of  which  the  complete 
context  is  before  us,  and  several  of  which  expressly  rdate 
to  the  question  about  which  the  Catholic  Church  was  so 
seriously  divided.  The  question  was  whether  Christians 
ought  to  keep  the  Passover  at  the  same  time  as  the  Jews,  on 
the  fourteenth  of  Nisan,  whatever  day  of  the  week  that 
might  be,  or  only  on  Sunday,  the  Sunday  being  Uiat  whidi 
followed  the  first  full  moon  after  the  vernal  equinox.  In 
favour  of  the  western  practice  it  was  urged  that  it  was 
supported  by  apostolic  tradition;  that  the  feast  of  the  re- 
surrection ought  not  to  be  kept  before  Sunday;  that  the 
law,  being  only  typical,  was  not  to  be  kept  in  the  letter; 
that  the  record  that  Jesus  kept  the  Passover  on  the  f our- 
teenth  did  not  constitute  a  commandment ;  that  he  himself  was 
under  the  law  in  order  to  bring  men  out  from  under  the 
law^;  that  the  Quartodecimans,  though  so  strict  about  the 
day,  did  not  keep  the  law  properly;  that  the  Jews  had 
got  wrong  in  their  calculations,  so  that  their  Pftssover  was 
sometimes  before  the  equinox;  that  Jesus  did  not  eat  the 
last  Passover  with  the  Jews,  because  the  Jews  brc^e  the 
law,  and  postponed    their   celebration;    and,    finally,    that 

»§8. 

'  This  may  be  induded  as  appropriate,  though  actually  said  in  relatiofi 
to  another  point. 
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Christians  ought  not  to  have  any  part  with  traitorous  Jews. 
It  appears,  therefore,  that  from  existing  works  we  gain  a 
pretty  complete  picture  of  the  controversy,  and  yet  we  have 
not  found  a  vestige  of  an  appeal  to  the  peculiar  view  of  the 
Fourth  Gospel^  Nay,  we  have  found  that  Irenaeus,  EuseUus, 
and  E^iphanius,  who  wrote  against  the  Quartodeciman 
{»ractice,  adhered  to  the  Synoptic  account  of  the  Last  Supper, 
as  also  did  Origen,  Chrysostom,  and  probably  Justin.  The 
oonclusicm  is  inevitable  that  the  appeal  to  the  Fourth  Gospel 
was  not  a  salient  argument;  that  those  who  make  it  are 
expressing  an  individual  opinion,  and  not  the  opinion  of  a 
party;  and  that  their  object  is  not  to  exalt  the  thirteenth 
above  the  fourteenth  of  the  month,  which  had  notiiing  to  do 
with  the  question,  but  to  show  that  Christ,  in  the  last  meal, 
when  the  new  covemuat  was  instituted,  was  not  associated 
with  tiie  Jew&  We  have  seen  that  some  writers  on  the 
western  side  do  not  deny  or  object  to  Christ's  recorded 
association  with  the  Jews,  while  others  get  rid  of  it,  not 
through  an  alleged  anticipation  of  the  Passover  by  Jesus, 
but  through  a  postponement  of  it  by  the  Jews.  Bearing  all 
this  in  mind,  we  turn  to  the  Paschal  Ch/ronide, 

We  must  notice  first  the  author's  own  statement&  His 
object,  we  must  remember,  is  simply  chronological,  and  he 
does  not  quote  his  authorities  for  the  purpose  of  refuting  the 
Quartodeoimans,  but  in  order  to  confirm  his  own  system  of 
calculation.  He  has  to  determine  the  correct  paschal  cycle 
and  to  ascertain  the  precise  date  of  Christ's  death  in  order 
that  he  may  reckon  the  first  Christian  cycle  from  that  definite 

1  Photius,  indeed  (BibUothec(i^  115,  116),  cites  two  anonymous  writera,  as 
saying  that  Christ  did  not  keep  rh  pofiuthi^  wd^x*.  One  of  the  works  is 
directed  **  against  Jews,  and  the  heretics  with  these,  and  those  called  Qnarto- 
dedmans."  It  wonld  seem,  however,  that  the  anther  appealed  to  the 
Synoptics ;  for  he  points  ont  that  Christ  did  not  use  the  lamb  or  unleavened 
bread,  but  ate  IBcor  fiv^riKhp  Zuwov, 
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point.  Now  there  were  two  sources  of  uncertainty:  (i)  the 
Jews  may  in  the  year  of  the  crucifixion  have  kept  the 
Passover  in  the  wrong  month;  and  (2)  it  was  not  agreed 
whether  the  passion  took  place  on  the  fourteenth  or  on  the 
fifteenth  day.  His  first  object,  therefore,  is  to  show  tii&t  the 
Jews  kept  the  Passover  correctly  until  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  under  Vespasian,  and  for  this  purpose  he  quotes 
Philo,  Peter  of  Alexandria,  and  Athanasius.^  Thus  it  wss 
proved  that  the  Pa>ssover  at  which  Christ  suffered  was  held  at 
the  proper  time.  The  next  question  is :  Was  the  moon  foil 
on  Thursday  or  Friday?  The  crucifixion  took  place  on 
Friday.  We  learn  from  the  evangelist  John  that  Jesus  as  the 
true  Lamb  suffered  at  the  Feast  of  the  Passover,  that  is,  on 
the  fourteenth  day  of  the  month.^  Accordingly  the  problem 
was  to  find  the  year,  within  certain  obvious  limits,  in  which 
the  first  full  moon  after  the  vernal  equinox  fell  upon  a  Friday. 
In  order  to  establish  his  thesis  that  Christ  was  crucified  on 
the  very  day  on  which  the  Jews  were  to  eat  the  Passover,  he 

^  Pp.  3-ia  It  has  been  supposed  that  Athanasius  refers  in  this  extract 
to  the  Qoartodecimans.  He  speaks  of  *' contentious  persons,  who  have 
invented  for  themselves  questions,  under  the  pretext  indeed  of  the  saving 
Passover,  but  in  reality  for  the  sake  of  their  own  strife,  because  seeming 
to  be  of  us,  and  boasting  to  be  called  Christians,  they  emulate  the  acts  of 
the  traitor  Jews."  **  For,"  he  continues,  "  what  sort  of  even  plausible 
defence  could  be  made  for  them  since  it  has  been  written, '  On  the  first 
day  of  unleavened  bread,'  and '  In  which  they  ought  to  kill  the  Paaaovet.' 
But  it  was  done  properly  at  that  time,  but  now  according  to  what  has 
been  written,  they  do  always  err  in  their  heart"  I  hesitate  about  malring 
use  of  this  fragment,  because  even  if  Athanasius  is  attacking  the  remains 
of  Quartodecimanism,  which  held  out  against  the  decision  of  the  Nicene 
Council,  it  does  not  follow  that  his  argument  would  be  applicable  to  the 
orthodox  Quartodecimans  of  an  earlier  time.  Still  it  deserves  notice  that 
his  conclusive  argument  is  an  appeal  to  the  Synoptics,  and  that  the  only 
thing  that  this  appeal  can  refute  is  the  opinion  that  not  the  Last  Supper 
but  the  crucifixion  itself  took  place  on  the  day  of  the  Pttssover.  We  have 
here  some  indication  that  the  Quartodecimans  of  the  fourth  century  relied 
upon  the  chronology  of  the  Fourth  Qospel  to  justify  their  practice. 

*  P.  ID  8q. 
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appeals  first  to  the  familiar  texts  in  the  Fourth  Gospel ;  and 
to  guarantee  the  correctness  of  the  reading  he  refers  to  "  the 
accurate  books,  and  the  very  autograph  of  the  evangelist, 
which  has  been  kept  till  now  by  the  grace  of  God  in  the 
most  holy  church  of  the  Ephesians,  and  is  there  worshipped 
by  the  faithful."  ^  Next  he  adduces  the  testimony  of  Paul, 
" '  Christ  our  Passover  was  sacrificed  for  us,'  and  not  as  some, 
carried  away  by  ignorance,  affirm  that  he  was  betrayed  when 
he  had  eaten  the  Passover;  which  neither  have  we  learned 
from  the  holy  Gospels  nor  has  any  of  the  blessed  apostles 
handed  down  to  us  anything  of  the  kind."  On  this  statement 
we  must  remark  that  the  Synoptic  Gospels  are  represented  as 
agreeing  with  the  Johannine,  that  there  is  no  mention  of 
Quartodedmans,  and  that  among  the  men  ''  carried  away  by 
ignorance "  we  have  found  several  of  the  most  learned  theo- 
logians on  the  anti-Quartodeciman  side.  Our  author,  it  is 
true,  assumes  that  the  fathers  are  in  agreement  with  him,  and 
out  of  "  much  testimony  of  the  holy  fathers  of  the  Church  " 
proceeds  to  quote,  as  a  ''  few  "  samples,  passages  from  Hippo- 
lytus,  Apollinaris  of  Hierapolis,  and  Clement  of  Alexandria. 
These  writers,  therefore,  are  not  cited  in  connection  with  the 
Quartodeciman  controversy,  and  their  relation  to  it  can  be 
learned  only  from  their  historical  position,  and  from  the 
evidence  afforded  by  the  extracts  themselves.  In  a  later 
portion  of  the  work  our  author  adduces  an  argument  from  the 
Synoptic  Gospels.  It  is  clear,  he  says,  that  Jesus  did  not 
keep  the  Passover  on  the  fourteenth,  but  celebrated  the 
typical  supper  before  this,  when  the  sanctification  of  the 
unleavened  bread  and  the  preparation  of  the  feast  took  place, 
for  he  did  not  give  his  disciples  the  sacrificial  lamb  and  un- 
leavened bread,  but  bread  and  a  cup.^ 

1  P.  II.    The  same  words  are  used  in  relation  to  the  same  text  on 
p.  411.  "  P.  409sg. 
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We  will  now  take  the  extracts  in  their  order.  Hie  fiiai  is 
from  the  Syntagma  of  Hippolytus,  AgoumeA  all  HereaieB,  and 
is  as  follows:  ''I  see,  then,  that  the  affidr  is  one  of  contentioiis- 
ness;  for  he  says  thus:  'Christ  kept  the  Passover  at  that 
time  (m  the  day,  and  suffered ;  wherefore  I  on^t  also  to  do 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  Lord  did.'  But  he  has  been  led 
astray,  not  knowing  that  at  the  time  in  which  Christ  soflbied 
he  did  not  eat  the  legal  Passover ;  for  he  was  the  Passover 
which  had  been  preached  beforehand,  and  was  made  perfect 
on  the  appointed  day.''  ^  The  person  who  is  here  attacked 
was  in  all  probability  a  Quartodedman,  and  may  have  been 
Blastus,  who  is  menticHied  as  such  by  Pseudo-TertuUian, 
AgoMiat  all  Hereaiss}  When  the  Asiatic  custom  was 
challenged,  and  it  became  necessary  to  seek  for  arguments  to 
defend  it,  nothing  could  be  more  natural  thui  to  turn  to  the 
Oospels  and  show  that  Christ  himself  had  kept  the  Passover 
on  the  day  appointed  by  the  law.  This  was  allowed  by  some 
of  the  ablest  of  their  opponents,  and  we  have  seen  that  there 
were  different  ways  of  getting  out  of  the  argument,  the 
genuineness  and  authority  of  the  Fourth  Qospel  being 
admitted  all  the  time.  Hippolytus,  departing  from  the  opinion 
of  his  master  Irensdus,  disposes  of  the  difficulty  by  denying 
the  fact.  It  deserves  remark  that  in  his  later  work,  the 
BeffUaUo,  while  he  still  thinks  the  Quartodecimans  contentious 
he  does  not  refer  to  this  argument.  Had  he  discovered  that 
though  it  was  put  forward  by  Blastus,  it  was  not  commonly 
used  by  the  Christians  of  Asia  Minor  ? 

The  second  extract  is  taken  from  the  first  book  of  Hippo- 

^  *Op6  fihf  •Sr  tri  0cX«rcuc(at  rh  tpyo9,  Kiyti  ykp  o^rmt*  iffhist  r^  vi«^c  ^ 
TLpurrht  r6T§   rg  ii/i^p^  «a2  tira$w'   hih  lAfA^  8c7  tw  rp6w9  i  xCpiot  iwl^^^w, 

l^ftyc  rh  Kuril  p^/mp  wdax*'     •tr^t  ykp  1p  rh  wiex*  fh  w^KOCfifwy/Uprnf  mmt  rh 
rt\9i9i/MP9P  rf  4tpt€fUpp  iiiUp^ 
*§8. 
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lytus'  WOTk  on  the  Passover :  "  That  he  did  not  speak  falsely 
either  in  the  first  or  in  the  last  is  evident,  because  he  who 
long  ago  predicted,  'I  will  no  more  eat  the  Passover/^ 
assuredly  took  the  supper  before  the  Passover,  and  did  not  eat 
the  Passover,  but  suffered ;  for  not  even  was  it  the  time  for 
eating  it."'  The  interest  of  this  passage  is  that  it  gives  us  one 
more  glimpse  into  the  way  in  which  the  Synoptics  were 
harmonised  with  John,  and  proves  that  Hippolytus,  at  all 
events,  had  no  intention  of  pitting  one  Gk)spel  against  the 
rest 

We  may  notice  next  the  two  extracts  &om  the  work  of 
Clement  of  Al^umdria  on  the  Passover,  as  they  do  not  give 
rise  to  any  controversy.  He  says  that  in  former  years  Christ 
kept  the  regular  Passover,  but  ceased  to  do  so  when  he 
proclaimed  himself  as  the  Paschal  Lamb.  Accordingly  he 
suffered  on  the  fourteenth,  and  the  chief  priests  and  scribes 
did  not  enter  the  prsstorium,  that  they  might  not  be  defiled, 
but  might  eat  the  Passover  without  hindrance  in  the  evening. 
^'With  this  exactitude  of  the  days  both  the  Scriptures  all 
agree  and  the  Gospels  are  in  harmony.  The  resurrection  also 
testifies  to  it ;  at  least  he  rose  on  the  third  day,  which  was  the 
first  of  the  weeks  of  the  harvest,  in  which  it  had  been  enacted 
that  the  priest  should  offer  the  sheaf."  ^    These  passages  call 

^  See  Luke  xxii.  16. 

'  Oh9^  ip  roit  trp^ois  M^  ip  rots  ivx^ois  At  ohn  ^w^aro  wp49^\9P,  trt  i 
wdxoi  wp»*twitp  8ri  O^icM  ^dyofim  rh  wdcxo>  ^Mrms  rh^hp  Stivror  H^Ivp^v^p  wf^ 
T9V  ftd^x^f  f^  ^  wdax^  «^«  H^y*ift  ^^  Ira9cr.  oM^  yikp  icaiphs  fp  r^s  fif^^ms 
mbrov, 

'  To7s  fihf  oZp  wmptKfi\v96a'tp  th^o'i  rh  $v6/itpop  wfhs  *l»v9aimp  ^tf'tftcr  l«frd((irar  i 
Ac^iof  wdcx*'  ^<^  9^  iitfipv^9P  nifrhs  tkp  rh  ttd^X^t  ^  ^^^t  tov  9<ov,  At  9p6fiafp 
M  tf-^cyV  iyifi*p»s,  tdnUu  ^8(8a(c  f»hf  robt  fiaO^ritf  r«v  r^rov  rh  /Uf^r^^w  rf 
ty%  ip  f  Ko)  wvPB4p9Prat  a^ov,  Uov  $4\us  ^oi/Uau/idp  vi  rh  vd^x*  ^fty^^^  > 
rtk^  thf  T$  ifJp^  Kot  4  hyta^/tihs  rmp  kC^/mp  itui  4  wpo^ritkmrU  r%9  hofir^t 
4yiptr;  8#cr  i  *lmdpp^s  ip  rtt^.  ry  il/Upf  tlmirms  At  hf  rrpo^miiaCoiUpws  ff5i| 
Avof<if«0'#ai  roht  wd^a$  wpht  rw  itwplov  r»ht  fAaBtir^  itfuyfi^i'  w4w9P0w  84  Tf 
4moC^  i  «'«rfV  ^H^^t  tdnht  Sp  rh  wd^x^  ic«AAicpiy^«it  ^h  *Uv9aimp. 

*AK0\»^m9  ipa  rf  iS',  trt  leai  Hwa$tP,  %m9%p  t^rhp  ol  ^x«f«''  ««^  *'  ypti^mrtit 
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for  only  one  or  two  remarks.  We  have  seen  that  treatises  on 
the  Passover  embraced  a  variety  of  subjects,  and  necessarily 
included  the  question  of  the  day,  which  involved  the  year,  of 
Christ's  death ;  so  that  there  is  nothing  here  which  can  even 
suggest  that  Clement  is  arguing  against  the  Quartodecimans. 
Again,  although  he  appeals  to  the  verse  in  John,  without 
which  the  case  would  be  weak  in  the  extreme,  he  nevertiieless 
assumes  that  all  the  Gospels  are  in  agreement. 

We  are  now  prepared  to  criticise  the  fragments  of 
'  Apollinaris'  work  on  the  Passover.  He  says :  "  There  are, 
then,  persons  who,  owing  to  ignorance,  are  contentious  about 
these  things,  being  affected  in  a  pardonable  way;  for  ignor- 
ance does  not  admit  of  accusation,  but  requires  instruction. 
And  they  say  that  on  the  fourteenth  the  Lord  ate  the  sheep 
with  the  disciples,  but  himself  suffered  on  the  great  day  of 
unleavened  bread,  and  they  relate  that  Matthew  speaks  in 
accordance  with  their  opinion.  Hence  both  their  opinion  is 
inconsistent  with  the  law,  and  the  Gospels  seem,  according  to 
them,  to  be  at  variance."  The  next  extract  from  the  same 
treatise  is  a  rhetorical  glorification  of  the  fourteenth  day  of 
the  montL  "  The  fourteenth  day,"  he  says,  "  is  the  genuine 
Passover  of  the  Lord,  the  great  sacrifice;  the  child  of  God 
instead  of  the  lamb ;  the  boimd  one,  he  who  bound  the  strong 
man;  and  he  who  was  judged,  the  judge  of  the  living  and 
the  dead ;  and  the  one  who  was  betrayed  into  the  hands  of 
sinners  to  be  crucified,  he  who  was  exalted  on  the  horns  of 
the  unicorn;  and  the  one  who  had  his  holy  side  pierced,  he 
who  poured  forth  out  of  his  side  the  two  purifiers,  water 
and  blood,  word  and  spirit,  and  was  buried  in  the  day  of  the 

iucmX^ms  i<nr4pas  rh  irdcx^  4^ymo'i.     ra6rjf  rw  ilfitpmw  rf  iucpifiti^  koI  oI  ypm^tA 

yovr  rpirj^  Mtrrfi  iifUp^  Ijrts  ^p  wp^hri  rdv  ifiiofiiimp  rw  09piff/aay,  i»  f  leut  rh 
ipdyfia  9tvoiu04rnf  wpo<r9P€yKUP  rhw  Upia, 
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Passover,  the  stone  being  laid  upon  the  tomb."  ^  The  value  of 
these  extracts,  in  their  bearing  on  the  authorship  of  the 
Fourth  Gospel,  is  supposed  to  consist  in  this,  that  Apollinaris 
is  attacking  the  Quartodecimans,  and  alleges  against  them 
the  date  of  the  crucifixion  which  is  found  in  the  Johannine 
Gospel,  whereas  they  rely  upon  Matthew  in  their  defence 
of  a  custom  which  they  inherited  from  the  Apostle  John. 
The  inference  is  inevitable  that  they  cannot  have  regarded 
as  Johannine  the  (Gospel  which  they  controverted  on  the 
authority  of  Matthew.  This  argument  appears  to  me  to 
rest  on  a  complete  misconception. 

First  let  us  suppose  that  Apollinaris  was  not  a  Quarto- 
dedman.  It  does  not  at  all  foUow  that  he  is  attacking 
Quartodecimans;  for  he  makes  no  allusion  to  the  Quarto- 
deciman  practice.  The  discussion  of  the  date  of  the  Last 
Supper  necessarily  entered  into  the  question  of  Easter,  and  we 
have  not  hitherto  met  with  any  evidence  of  the  prevailing 
Quartodeciman  opinion  on  this  point.  We  have  learned  from 
Hippolytus  that  one  Quartodeciman  believed  that  Jesus  ate 
the  legal  Passover  at  the  time  of  the  passion;  but  other 
Quartodecimans  may  have  taken  a  different  view.  Accord- 
ingly,  Apollinaris  may  be  attacking  the  observers  of  the 
western  custom  like  IrensBus.  The  simple  fact  is  that  the 
opinion  which  Apollinaris  advocates  seems  to  have  been  taken 

^  Eltf*!  r^lvvP  ot  8<'  Ay^otay  ^i\op*ucov<ri  wtpl  r^^w,  ffvyywmirrhp  wpwyfAa 
wtwopB^ts'  Siypoia  yhp  oh  Korifyopia^  ^aS«x<TM,  &AA^  SiSax^f  vpoaSfTroi'  ira2 
Xiyov^ip  %Ti  rf  t9f  rh  wp6fiaTW  /icrA  rw  iiajhirmp  K^«y*p  6  ic^piof,  rp  8^  /MT^y 
^1^4 p^  tBp  h(iiim¥  aibrhs  fwaBw,  icai  iniyodtrrtu  MarBatop  a0r«  x4y4ip  4n  ptPoifKoaip* 
Z$tp  ktri/A^mpAs  re  p6fi^  ^  pdiivis  ubrmp  icut  cravtd{itp  Boku  Kor*  tebrobs  r& 
§hayy4xia. 

'H  id'  rh  itXriBtphf  rov  Kvpiov  irdaxa,  if  Bvala  i  /ity^ri,  6  iarrl  rov  iifufov  wM 
0€«v,  6  Sctffli  4  Z^as  rhp  Ux^pSp,  ko)  6  KpiBtU  Kpn^s  (Aprmp  ica2  PtKpUp,  KaX  i 
vapa9o^h  cli  x<<pas  kfiaprmXmpf  Ira  irrnvpmBp,  6  ^mBtls  M  le^pdrmp  /fpoicdpmros, 
Koi  b  r^r  kylw  wXtvpkp  ^icKcm}9cU  6  iiex^os  in  r^t  vAcvpat  aUnw  rk  8^  wdkiw 
Ka0ip^Mi  Vimp  icai  ai/Aa,  xAyw  KtiX  wP€vpM,  mat  6  ru^tU  iw  ^l»^P9^  ij  rw  fri^X* 
4inr€B4pros  ry  firi/ttni  rw  xtBov. 
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up  with  some  eagemese  about  the  ^id  of  the  second  centory, 
being  supported  also  by  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Hi{^lytas» 
and  Tertullian.  In  later  times  it  was  defended  hy  the 
unknown  author  of  the  Paschal  Ch/romcle.  But,  in  spite  of 
the  charge  of  ignorance,  it  was  rcjjected  by  Origen,  Bosebius, 
Epiphanios,  Chrysostom,  and,  I  believe,  by  the  later  Church 
generally.^  The  necessary  inference  is  that  this  particular 
point  did  not  affect  the  Quartodeciman  controversy  ooid  way 
or  the  other.  If  the  Quartodecimans  relied,  as  they  might 
naturally  do,  on  the  fact  that  Jesus  ate  the  legal  P^wsovor 
(of  course  believing,  as  so  many  have  done  since,  that  the 
Fourth  Gospel  was  in  harmony  with  the  Synoptics),  it  was  a 
tempting  reply  that  he  did  not  do  so,  as  was  proved  by  the 
testimony  of  John.  But  this  reply  failed  to  establish  iteelt 
for  the  evidence  of  the  Synoptics  was  too  dear  to  be  resisted; 
and  other  means  of  rebutting  the  argument  had  to  be  tried. 
As  we  have  observed,  ev^i  EUppolytus  does  not  venture  to 
repeat  it  in  his  Befutatio. 

But,  secondly,  I  see  no  evid^ice  that  Apollinaris  was  any- 
thing but  a  Quartodeciman*  He  was  bishop  of  Hierapohs^ 
and  as  Philip  of  Hierapolis  is  the  first  of  the  Asiatic 
luminaries  mentioned  by  Polycrates,  it  is  probaUe  that  it 
was  still  a  Quartodeciman  city,  and  had  had  a  suocession 
of  Quartodeciman  bishops.  We  must  add  that  Polycrates 
certainly  implies  that  there  was  entire  unanimity  amcmg  the 
bishops  in  that  region  of  the  world  Schurer  relies  upon 
the  fact  that  Apollinaris  is  not  mentioned  in  the  list  which 
Polycrates  gives  of  distinguished  Quartodecimans  in  his 
letter  to  Victor,  though  he  was  a  celebrated  man,  while 
some  of  those  who  are  named  played  no  great  part  in  the 

^  Some  of  the  chronologists  seem  to  have  taken  the  same  riew  as  the 
writer  of  the  Ohnm,  Faseh,  See  au  anonymous  extract  in  Dindoif^  ii  p. 
1 18,  and  another,  in  Latin,  p.  222. 
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Church.^  But  then  Polycrates  names  only  those  who  '*  have 
falleii  asleep/'  and  does  not  give  the  names  of  the  "multitudes'' 
of  Inshops  who  came  together  to  ccmsider  the  question,  and 
signified  their  approval  of  his  letter.  Among  the  latter  may 
have  been  Apollinaris,  who  was  a  contemporary  of  Irenseus,' 
and  would  not  have  been  a  very  old  man  at  the  time.' 

Another  item  of  evidence  is  furnished  by  the  manner  in 
which  he  speaks  of  those  whose  opinion  he  is  combating. 
Hippolytus,  living  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome,  might 
easily  fall  into  contemptuous  language  towards  men  whose 
numbers  and  weight  were  not  familiar  to  him ;  but  it  is  not 
likely  that  Apollinaris,  unless  he  was  a  singularly  conceited 
and  ill-tempered  man,  would  use  similar  language  about  all 
his  brother  bishops,  including  men  of  the  greatest  learning 
and  distinction.  Eusebius  tells  us  that  Melito,  bishop  of 
Sardis,  wrote  two  books  on  the  Passover,  and  that  these 
apparently  were  called  forth  by  a  discussion  which  arose  at 
Laodicea  about  the  Passover,  at  the  time  when  Sagaris  was 
martyred,  in  the  proconsulship  of  Servilius  Paulus.*  Of  the 
nature  of  this  discussion  we  are  not  informed ;  but  as  Sagaris 
and  Melito  were  undoubtedly  Quartodecimans,  and  as  we  have 
no  intimation  that  the  church  of  Laodicea  was  ever  any- 
thing else,  it  seems  probable  that  the  subject  of  debate  was 
not  connected  with  the  Quartodedman  practice.  Clement's 
treatise  was  occasioned  by  that  of  Melito,  but  we  are  not 
told  that  it  was  an  answer  to  it.  The  work  of  Apollinaris 
may  have  had  the  same  origin,  or  it  may  have  been  an 
independent  contribution  to  the  Laodicean  discussion.    But 

>  De  cant,  paach.^  v.  i.  '  Etweb.,  H.  ^.,  iy.  21. 

'  We  can  (mly  say  that  it  is  probable  that  he  died  before  the  end  of  the 
centniy,  as  Serapion,  Biehop  of  Antioch  at  that  time,  refers  to  him  as 
thongh  he  belonged  to  the  past — y%99iU¥w  iv  'icpov^Xci  rrit  'AaUs  iwwm^ov. 
Quoted  by  Eusebius,  H,  E.y  v.  19. 

♦  About  164-6.    jff.  E.^  iv.  26. 
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supposing  that  it  was  an  attack  on  the  universal  practioe 
of  the  catholic  Christians  of  his  country,  is  it  likely  that  he 
would  venture  to  ascribe  to  contentious  ignorance  the  opinion 
of  one  of  the  most  learned  and  orthodox  bishops  of  his  tdme  ? 
And  if  a  man  who  set  himself  against  the  prevalent  opinion 
and  practice  obtained  a  bishopric  at  all,  would  not  such  action 
have  excited  a  storm,  and  made  it  impossible  for  Polycrates 
to  assume,  as  he  evidently  does,  that  there  was  an  unbroken 
unanimity  in  the  Asiatic  churches  ? 

It  is  perhaps  of  small  importance  that  Eusebius  does  not 
ascribe  to  Apollinaris  any  exceptional  position;  for  he  had 
not  seen,  and  accordingly  does  not  mention,  his  work  on  t^e 
Passover.  But  if  he  had  heard  of  any  dissenting  party  in 
Asia  Minor,  he  would  probably  have  noticed  it ;  and  we  can 
hardly  suppose  that  in  the  remonstrance  addressed  to  Victor 
there  would  have  been  no  allusion  to  this  party,  and  no 
remark  on  his  injustice  in  endeavouring  ''to  cut  off  in  the 
mass  the  dioceses  of  all  Asia,  together  with  the  neighbouring 
churches."  ^ 

Lastly,  the  glorification  of  the  fourteenth  day  is  just  what 
we  should  expect  in  a  Quartodeciman.  If  the  fourteenth 
was  the  day  in  which  the  true  Passover  was  sacrificed,  and 
Christian  redemption  was  brought  in,  surely  that  was  the 
one  day  on  which  Christians  ought  to  celebrate  the  feast 
The  only  objection  to  this  argument  is  the  baseless  hypothesis 
that  the  Asiatic  Passover  was  a  commemoration,  not  of  the 
passion,  but  of  the  Last  Supper.  That  some  Quartodecimans 
distinctly  professed  to  keep  the  feast  on  the  day  of  the 
passion  we  learn  incidentally  from  Epiphanius,^  who  tells  us 
that  they  claimed  to  have  f oimd  from  the  acts  of  Pilate 
that  the  Saviour  suffered  on  the  eighth  day  before  the 
Kalends  of  April,  and  they  wished  to  keep  the  Passover  on 
>  Euseb.,  H,  E,,  v.  24.  «  Em,,  1.  i. 
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that  day,  whatever  the  fourteenth  might  be.  Of  course  men 
who  adopted  such  a  custom  really  ceased  to  be  Quartodeci- 
mans ;  and  there  is  no  apparent  reason  why  Epiphanius  classed 
them  under  that  head  except  that  they  wished  to  keep  the 
precise  anniversary  of  the  crucifixion. 

For  these  reasons,  then,  I  believe  that  ApoUinaris  was  a 
Quartodeciman ;  and  if  so,  we  learn  that  Quartodecimans,  like 
other  Christians,  were  divided  in  opinion  about  the  order  of 
events  in  the  closing  scenes  of  Christ's  life.  These  conflicting 
opinions  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  great  question  which 
separated  the  two  parties,  except  so  far  as  they  were  dragged 
into  it  by  individual  writers.  If  a  Quartodeciman  believed 
that  Jesus  kept  the  regular  Jewish  Passover,  what  more 
natural  than  to  appeal  to  his  example ;  if  he  believed  that 
Jesus,  being  himself  the  Paschal  Lamb,  was  slain  on  the 
fourteenth,  again  what  more  natural  than  to  appeal  to  this 
fact  as  marking  the  unalterable  day  for  the  Christian 
celebration  ?  It  is  very  probable  that  the  majority  on  their 
side,  as  on  the  side  of  the  western  practice,  accepted  the 
Synoptic  dates,  which  are  far  clearer  than  the  Johannine,  and 
in  some  way  harmonized  the  latter  with  the  former.  The 
only  distinct  allusion  to  an  inconsistency  between  the  Gospels 
on  this  point  is  in  the  first  fragment  of  ApoUinaris ;  but  he 
does  not  say  that  the  men  whose  ignorance  he  attacks 
maintained  that  the  Gospels  were  contradictory,  but  only  that 
according  to  their  view  they  seemed  to  be  so.  This  is,  to  his 
mind,  a  conclusive  argument,  and  it  is  pretty  dear  that  he 
expects  it  to  be  equally  conclusive  to  others.  "  The  Gospels  " 
are  evidently  an  accepted  and  authoritative  collection,  among 
which  the  thought  of  contradiction  was  inadmissible.  No 
doubt  the  ignorant  men  were  quite  ready  to  retort  the  charge, 
and  it  would  be  interesting  to  know  how  ApoUinaris  managed 
to  explain  away  the  unambiguous  language  of  Matthew.    This 
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practical  ascription  of  infallibility  to  the  evangelical  records  is 
in  complete  accordance  with  the  resolts  of  onr  whole  inqoiiy. 
The  four  Gospels  had  been  long  in  possession  of  the  field  as 
the  most  authentic  documents  of  Christianity,  and  ae  we  have 
not  f oirnd  elsewhere,  so  neither  can  we  find  in  the  fragments 
of  Apollinaris,  the  minutest  particle  of  evidence  that  the 
Christians  of  Asia  Minor  looked  askance  at  the  Goqpel  which 
was  ascribed  to  the  beloved  disciple  whose  traditions  still 
lingered  among  them. 

This  long  inquiry  has  had  chiefly  an  historical  interest; 
but  in  throwing  light  upon  the  nature  of  early  Christiaa 
practices,  and  on  the  mutual  relations  of  parties,  it  has  at  ihe 
same  time  shown  how  untenaUe  is  the  argument  which  is 
derived  from  Quartodedman  usage  against  the  Johannine 
authorship  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  The  Feast  of  ihe  Passover, 
as  we  have  seen,  was  adopted  by  the  Christian  Church,  vrith 
such  modifications  as  circumstances  rendered  desirable  or 
necessary;  and  this  being  so,  it  was  the  most  obvious  and 
natural  thing  to  keep  it  at  the  same  time  as  the  Jews,  who 
were  the  custodians  of  the  ancient  law.  John  would  follow 
the  familiar  custom;  and  although  he  would  fill  it  witii  a 
Christian  significance,  and  would  probably,  like  Paul,  recognize 
in  Jesus  the  true  Paschal  Lamb,  by  whose  blood  the  new 
covenant  between  Gkxl  and  the  world  was  sealed,  he  would 
see  in  this  spiritual  realization  of  a  venerable  symbol  no 
reason  for  altering  a  time  which  was  settled  by  ancient 
prescription.  On  whatever  day  the  crucifixion  todk  place,  it 
was  associated  with  the  Passover,  and  that  festival,  with  its 
changed  meaning  and  its  deep-rooted  memories  of  the 
Beloved,  would  be  always  dear  to  his  heart,  and,  as  it  returned 
year  by  year,  would  bring  him  ever  fresh  messages  of  world- 
wide grace  and  truth.  The  ''feast  of  the  Jews "  had  become 
the  feast  of  the  children  of  God ;  and  he  himself  had  looked 
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upon  the  Lamb,  and  found  in  him  a  redemption  from  worse 
than  Egyptian  bondage.  All  this  would  have  been  easier  and 
not  more  difficult,  if  Christ  had  been  really  crucified  on  the 
very  day  of  the  Passover;  but  even  if  we  reject  this  as 
improbable,  still  we  can  see  how  the  two  events  might  become 
synchronous  in  thought,  and  the  writer  of  the  "spiritual 
Grospel,"  in  whose  mind  religious  ideas  are  apt  to  clothe 
themselves  in  the  form  of  visible  facts,  while  the  fact  some- 
times melts  away  into  its  religious  meaning,  might  plsice 
together  in  his  narrative  two  occurrences  which,  for  him,  were 
indissolubly  associated.  The  appeal  of  some  of  his  remote 
followers  to  our  first  Gospel,  in  support  of  a  practice  which 
was  alleged  to  be  his,  affords  no  evidence  against  this  view, 
for  the  Gospels,  having  been  raised  into  a  position  of  equal 
and  divine  authority,  had  become  the  himting-groimd  of 
polemics,  and  such  arguments  do  not  supply  the  reason  for  the 
observance,  but  are  the  after-thoughts  of  controversy.  There 
is  no  tradition  that  John  was  guided  by  any  of  the  considera- 
tions which  were  evoked  in  later  times;  and  there  is  no 
ground  for  supposing  that  his  respect  for  the  familiar  day 
was  challenged  till  long  after  he  had  departed  from  the 
world.  I  am  forced,  therefore,  to  the  conclusion  that  this 
celebrated  argument  against  the  Johannine  authorship  of  our 
Gospel  rests  on  misconception,  and,  so  far  from  being  decisive 
of  the  question,  does  not  possess  the  slightest  validity. 
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CONCLUSION 

We  have  now  gone  carefully  through  the  arguments  against 
the  reputed  authorship  of  the  Gospel,  and  on  the  whole  have 
found  them  wanting.  Several  appear  to  be  quite  destitute  of 
weight;  others  present  some  difficulty;  one  or  two  occaaicn 
real  perplexity.  But  difficulties  are  not  proo&,  and  we  have 
always  to  consider  whether  greater  difficulty  is  not  involved 
in  rejecting  a  proposition  than  in  accepting  it.  This  seems  to 
me  to  be  the  case  in  the  present  instance.  The  external 
evidence  (be  it  said  with  due  respect  for  the  Alogi)  is  all  <m 
one  side,  and  for  my  part  I  cannot  easUy  repel  its  force.  A 
considerable  mass  of  internal  evidence  is  in  harmony  with  the 
external  A  number  of  the  difficulties  which  have  been 
pressed  against  the  coiiclusion  thus  indicated  melt  away  on 
nearer  examination,  and  those  which  remain  are  not  sufficient 
to  weigh  down  the  balance.  In  literary  questions  we  cannot 
look  for  demonstration,  and  where  opinion  is  so  much  divided 
we  must  feel  some  imcertainty  in  our  conclusions;  but  on 
weighing  the  arguments  for  and  against  to  the  best  of 
my  power,  I  must  give  my  own  judgment  in  favour  of  the 
Johannine  authorship. 
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Note. — "The  Goepel"  means  the  Fourth  (Gospel.    In  the  case  of  sabjeots 
extending  over  more  than  one  page,  only  the  first  page  is  given. 
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356. 
simiificance  of  its  acceptance  by 

heretics,  333. 
signs  of  an  eye-witness,  375. 
speeches  in,  16,  34. 
synoptic    tradition    assumed    as 
known,    15 ;    deviations   firom, 
against  its  acceptance,  381. 
unique  in  character,  i. 
universalism   of,    35 ;   Jewish  in 
conception,  358. 
Ombe  referred  to,  266. 
Qremaj    Kazianzen    on    the    festive 
oEaracter  of  the  Passover,  466. 


GrecoiT,  St,  n&md  to,  4591 
GriU,  J. ,  on  Philo  and  tiie  Qosfd^ '. 
nSomd  to,  71. 


a^nowledgmeot    to. 


Haooabah,  31. 
Hargrove,    C, 

459. 
Haraackon  the  Acts  of  Aigfadiiw  and 

Manes,  326. 
on  the  date  of  Epirtle  of  aement, 

216;    of  Ignatius'  martyidoai, 

189 ;  of  Papias,   19$,   197  ;   of 

Poly  carp's  martyrdom,  188. 
on  John  zix.  35,  389. 
on  John  xzi  23,  388. 
on  P^inas  as  a  heuer  of  John,  220. 
on  Papias'  sooroe,  204. 
on  the  Presbyter  John,  206,  235. 
on    the    statement   of    Geof^^as 

Hamartolus,  229. 
on  the  statement  that  Papias  wrote 

the  Gospel  at  the  dictadoa  of 

John,  249. 
on  Tatian's  Oratio,  83. 
thinks  author  of  the   Gospel   a 

Palestinian,  359. 
thinks  Papias  knew  the  Go^el, 

249. 
Harris,  J.  B.,  on  the  passage  about  the 
vines,  222. 
on  the  ''  Presbyter  Gains  and  tiie 

Fourth  Gospel,"  34a 
referred  to,  197. 
Haussleiter,  236. 
H^gesippus  on  the  martyrdom  of  James, 

54. 
on  Symeon,  217. 
Heinichen  on  the  title  of  Papias'  work, 

referred  to,  2xa 
Henke,  41. 

Heradeon    accepted    the    Gospel    as 
John's,  272. 

read  "Bethany  beyond  Jordan," 

430- 
a  Yalentinian,  266. 
wrote    a    commentary    on    the 
Gospel,  266,  272. 
Heretics'  mode  of  treating  the  Scrip- 
tures, 242. 
Hennas,  Shepherd  of,  periiaps  recog- 
nised four  GospelB,  255. 
Herod,  371. 

Hieronymus  on  an  Easter  tradition, 
472. 
refers  to  Papias  on  the  Apocalypse, 

436. 
says  Polycarp  received  the  Apoc- 
alypse,  442. 
High  priests,  435. 
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Hilgenfeld  admits  Justin   may   have 

knowD  the  Gospel,  87, 
adverse  to  Johaimine  aathorship, 

69. 
edits  fragments  of  Heradeon,  266. 
on  Acts  of  John,  344. 
on  Basilides'  doctrine  of  the  devil, 

324. 

on  Justin's  passage  about  regenera- 
tion, 98. 

on  Justin's  phrase  "his  apostles 
and  their  followers,"  159. 

on  Philip  of  Hierapolis,  227, 

on  the  statement  that  Jonn  was 
slain  by  the  Jews,  228. 

thinks  the  saying  that  the  ass  was 
tied  to  a  vine  was  from  Justin's 
imagination,  150. 
Hill,  J.  H.,  on  Tatian,  406. 
Hillel,  55. 

Hippolytus'  account  of  Basilides  com- 
pared  with   that  of  Clement, 

argument    against    his     quoting 

Basilides,  303. 
"  CJompendium  "  of,  331. 
defended  the  Gospel,  342. 
departure   from   Ireneus  in    the 

account  of  Basilides  deliberate, 

314,  322,  331- 
hypothesis   that   he   used  forged 

sources,  316. 
on  the  Naasseni  and  Perate,  332. 
on  the  Quaitodecimans,  465,  481. 
on  the  Yalentinians,  274. 
purpose  of  his  ^/tUatio,  277,  301. 
reasons   for   thinking   he   quotes 

Basilides,  299. 
Synlagma  on  the  Passover  quoted, 

504. 
use  of  0i?(rl,  297. 

work  on  the  Passover  quoted,  505. 
History,  different  views  of,  29. 
Hebrew  conception  of,  30. 
History  of  Joseph  the  Carpenter,  377. 
Hittorpius,    Melchior,    on    the    Ordo 

Romanus  for  £aster,  456. 
Holstein  on    the    Paschal    Chronicle, 

461. 
Holtzmann  against  ascribing  the  First 
Epistle  of  John  to  the  Evan- 
gelist, 164. 
on  the  confusion  made  by  Irenseus 
between  the  Presbyt^  and  the 
Apostle,  221. 
on  **  high  priest  that  year,"  437. 
on  misplacements  in  the  Gospel, 

408. 
on  the  Muratorian  Canon  and  the 
Gospel,  224. 


Holtzmann  on  a  passage  in  Hegesippni^ 
217. 
on  the  Presbyter  John,  206. 
Homilies  on  Luke,  quotation  of  John 

iii  8,  90,  92, 
Hort  on  Acts  of  Archelaus  and  Manee» 
327. 
on  the  date  of  Justin,  85. 
on  Hippolytus  and  Clement,  306. 

Ignatius,  Epistles  of,  attack  Dooet- 
ism,  345. 

evidence  of  use  of  the  Gospel  in,  257. 

in  different  forms,  i8[. 

probable  date  of  ite  genuine,  189. 
Iken  referred  to,  51. 
IrensBus'  account  of  Basilides  demon- 
strably wrong,  312. 

connection  with  Asia,  208. 

describes  the  opinions  of   Ptole- 
mseus,  267. 

failure  to  appeal  to  Papias,  241. 

follows  synoptical  chronology   of 
Last  Supper,  487. 

on  the  age  of  Jesus,  251. 

on  the  Asiatic  John,  207. 

on  the  bad  arguments  of  the  Yalen- 
tinians, 282. 

on  the  fast  before  Easter,  469. 

on  the  Quartodedmans,  449,  468, 

479. 
on  rejecters  of  the  Gospel,  33^ 

340.341. 
on  Valentinus,  267. 
quotation  of  John  iii.  3,  90,  92, 

quotes  Ptolemaeus,  27a 

reading  of  John  i.  13,  146. 

said  to  be  mistaken  in  regard  to 

John,  219. 
story  about  John  and  Cerinthus, 

409. 

testimony  about  authorship  of  the 
Gospel,  73,  243. 

used  a  secondary  source  for   his 
article  on  Basilides,  304. 

view  of  duration  of  Christ's  min- 
istry, 46,  207. 

wrote  a  treatise  on  the  Passover, 
488,  49a 
Isidore  quoted,  325. 

referred  to,  297,  300,  303,  304. 

Jaoobi    on    Acts   of  Archelaus  and 
Manes,  326. 
on  the  system  of  Basilides,  325. 
Jacob's  well,  368,  433. 
James,   M.   R.,    editor   of  Gospel   of 
Peter,  152. 
on  the  Acts  of  John,  343. 
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JannariB  on  Ensebiiis,  H,  E,,  iii  8, 

Jerasalem,  visits  to,  42. 
Jevnsh  Quarterly  Beview  on  the  hypoth- 
esis of  Chwolson,  49,  50. 
Jews  not  reckoned  among  the  l6ni  in 
the  Gospel,  416. 
represented  as  persecutors,  2^1. 
said  to  be  wrong  in  calculations 
for  the  Passover,  492,  494. 
"Jews,  feasts  of  the,*'  in  the  (Gospel, 

416. 
**  Jews,  the,**  in  the  Gospel,  416. 
John  the  Apostle,  argnment   against 
presence  of,  in  Aiaia,  214. 
Asiatic  John,  207. 
character  of,  409. 

conclusion  that  attack  on  tradition 
of  Asiatic  residence  has  failed, 

his  bitter  experiences,  415. 
his  monument  in  Ephesus,  223. 
reasons  for  his  practice  in  regard 

to  the  Passover,  512. 
relation  to  the  Judaic  partr,  41 1. 
said  to  have  been  a  Quartodeciman, 

480. 
John  the  Baptist,  picture  of,  in  the 

Gospels,  59. 
simnly  **John"  in   the   Gospel, 

testimony  of,  8. 
John  the  Presbyter  distinct  from  the 
Apostle,  205. 
no  evidence  tiiat  he  was  ever  in 

Asia,  223. 
not  the  Asiatic  John,  206. 
John,  First  Epistle  of,  L  1,  388. 
John,  Gospel  of,  i.  14,  388  ;  vii.   62, 
439 ;  xi  49,  437  J  »•  61,  437  ;  andii 
18,  437;  xviu.   24,   436;  xix.   85, 
388 ;  xxi  28,  387  ;  xxi  24,  260,  386. 
Jonah,  439. 

Josephus    on    the    building    of    the 
temple,  37a 
on  the  Sadducees,  ^56. 
reference  to  John  the  Baptist,  59. 
uses  Ka0i(u  transitively,  150. 
Judas  the  Galilean,  434. 
Judgment  in  John  and  i  John,  173. 
Julias,  432. 

Justin  Martyr,  acquaintance  with  the 
Gospel,  84. 
antecedent  probabilities,  84. 
applied  philosophy  to  Johannine 

thought,  419. 
confirms  Johannine  tradition,  212. 
doctrine  of  Christ's  person,  107. 
God  and  man,  120. 
identified  witii  the  x^of,  iia 


Justin  Martyr,  iiovoytrtis,  134* 

S re-existed,  116,  12a 
on  of  God  in  a  peculiar  sense, 
X16. 
subject  to  suffering,  126. 
doctrme    of    the   Loffos:    Logos 
active  in  history  of  Israel,  125. 
a^nt  in  creation,  123. 
distinct  from  the  Father,  1 1 1. 
first-bom  of  God,  no,  119. 
God,  109. 
incarnate  through  the   Virgin, 

128. 
incarnation  of,  125. 
not  a  creature,  1x7. 
occupies   second   place   in   the 

universe,  119. 
shared  by  all  men,  124. 
subordinate  to  the  Father,  112. 
those  who  lived  with  him  were 

Christians,  124. 
whether   co-eternal    with    the 

Father,  120. 

work  of,  previous  to  incarnation, 

123. 

doctrine  of  the  Logos,   based  on 

an  evangelical  (K)cument,  132. 

expansion  of  that  of  the  Gospel, 

129. 
language    in    which   it  is  ex- 
pressed, 14a 
followed  by  Tertullian,    74,    84, 

269. 
God  said  to  be  without  a  name,  13a 
Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews 

not  one  of  his  Alemoirs,  loa 
Gospel,    Fourth,  probably  among 
his  Memoirs.  158 ;  not  improb- 
ably ascribed  to  John,  159 ;  not 
treated  with  neglect,  34,  155. 
Gospel  of  Peter  not  the  source  of 
the  passage  about  the  judgment- 
seat,  151. 
harmonises  the  Gospel  with  the 

Synoptics,  129. 
indebtedness  to  Philo,  1 14,  144. 
\6yost  use  of  the  word,  X07. 
miraculous  birth  not  related  in  his 

Logos-source,  139. 
on  the  time  of  the  crucifixion,  499. 
passage  about  regeneration,  87 ; 
conclusion,  106 ;  deviations  from 
Johannine  text,  88 ;  deviations 
examined,  90 ;  points  of  agree- 
ment with  John,  96 ;  resem- 
blance to  John  not  accidental, 
98 ;  similar  to  passage  in  Clem- 
entine Homihee,  08 ;  tradi- 
tional interpretation  of  passage 
in  the  Gospel,  97. 
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Justin   Martyr,    quotation   from   Old 

Testament,  363. 
quotation  of  passage   about   the 

Baptist,     149;    about    seating 

Christ  on  the  tribunal,  150. 
teaching  of  Christ,  description  of, 

16,  155. 
works,  85. 

EsiM  abandons  argument  founded  on 
ignorance  of  Palestine,  430. 
adTerse  to  Johannine  authorship, 
70;    to  John's  account  of  the 
Last  Supper,  53. 
on  the  date  of  John  xxi,  260. 
on  the  evidence  of  Barnabas,  256. 
on  the  Presbyter  John,  206. 
on    the   tradition   of  one   year's 
ministry,  47. 
Kenyon     on    the    date    of    Justin's 

Apology,  85. 
Kessler  referred  to,  326. 
Eidron,  368. 
Kinffstown,  432. 
Eirchner  referred  to,  52. 
Elopper  on  the  desire  to  exalt  John, 
396. 
on  John  xix.,  35,  389,  393  ;  xxL, 
261,  388. 
Eostlin  adverse  to  Johannine  author- 
ship, 69. 
Erdger     on     the     date    of    Justin's 
Apology,  85. 

Laotantius  says  God  is   without   a 
name,  131. 
view  of  the  duration  of  Christ's 
ministry,  46. 
Lamb,  blessing  for,  at  Easter,  456. 
partaken  of  by  Pope  and  Cardinals, 

457. 
use  of,  at  Easter,  455. 
Lambert,  J.  C,  on  the  Last  Supper, 

Si- 
Lambs,  wax,  at  Easter,  457. 
Laodicea,  4U. 

"  Last  day  ^'  in  John  and  i  John,  172. 
Lazarus,  raising  of,  10,  62,  379,  426. 
Leo,  Brother,  i^erred  to,  260. 
Leucius  Charinus,  343. 
Lewin  on  the  date  of  the  nativity  and 

the  crucifixion,  253. 
Liechtenhan  on  the  Acts  of  John,  344. 
Lightfoot,   conjectural  emendation    of 
GeorgiuB  Hamartolus,  229. 
defendra    Johannine  authorship, 

on  the  date  of  the  Epistle  of 
Clement,  216 ;  of  i  John,  176 ; 
of  Polycarp's  martyrdom,  188. 


Lightfoot   on   the  deviations   of  the 

€k)8pel  from  the  LXX.,  361. 
on  the  genuineness  of  the  Epistle  to 

Philomelium,  212. 
on  the  Iffuatian  Epistles,  182. 
on  the  Ignatian  forger  and    the 

Apostolical  Constitutions,  183. 
on  the  interpretation  of  John  xiv. 

2  by  the  Elders,  247  ;  of  Papias' 

Preface,  199. 
on  the  meaning  of   ''the   Pfts- 

byter  "  applied  to  John,  206. 
on  a  mistake  about  the  mar^rdom 

of  Papias,  195. 
on  the  palm-branches,  367. 
on  the  TcroXor,  21a 
on  Philip  of  Hierapolis,  227. 
on  Polycarp's  Epistle,  180. 
on  "the  Prophet,"  354. 
on  the  sects  m  the  Gospel,  356. 
on  the  silence  of  Eusebius,  238. 
on  the  statement  that  Papias  wrote 

the  Gospel  from  the  dictation  of 

John,  250. 
on  the  style  of  the  Gospel,  36a 
on  the  time  of  building  the  temple, 

re^rred  to,  352. 

refutes  coigecture  of  Overbeck's, 
229. 

suggests  origin  of  the  name  Alqgi, 
336. 
Lipaius,  editor  of  apocryphal  Acts,  344. 

on  the  date  of  Xystus,  449. 

on  Hippolytus,  275. 

on  Irenseus,  276. 

on  Yalentinus,  265. 
Lisbum,  432. 

Lock  on  Wendt,  404. 
Logia,  Matthew's,  403. 
Lftoke   on    the   last   chapter   of  the 
Gospel,  388. 
on  Siloam,  373. 
on  Wdsse,  404* 
referred  to,  16,  68,  210,  342. 
Lndolphus  de  Saxonic4  on  a  mlsplaoe- 

ment  in  the  Gospel,  407. 
Luthardt   defends  Johannine   antlior- 
ship,  69. 

Mabillon  on  the  Ordo  Romanua,  457. 

Macauky  <juoted,  29. 

Machiavelli,  29. 

Manael  on  the  transcendenoe  of  Qod  in 

Gnostidsm,  329. 
Maroion,  ai^pmient  that  he  was  cm- 
aoquainted    with    the    Go^el, 

date  oir ,  286. 
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Marcion,    reasons    for    rejeotmg    the 
Gospel,  289. 
rejection  of  the  Gospel,  241,  287. 
used  only  a  mutilated  Luke,  242, 
267,286. 
Mareionites    said    to   have   used    the 
Gospel,  291 ;  the  statement  examined, 
292. 
Martinean  adverse  to  Johannine  author- 
ship, 71. 
against  ascribing  i  John  to  the 

Evangelist,  164. 
on   the   date  of   the  Clementine 

Homilies,  263. 
on  the  evidence  of  Barnabas,  256. 
on   "the  high  priest  that  year," 

437. 
on    the    ignorance   of    Palestine 

shown  by  the  Gospel,  430. 
on  Irenssus'  account  of  the  Yalen- 

tinians,  282. 
on  John  viL   52,  439;    on  xix. 

85,  389  ;  on  xxi.  28,  24,  386. 
on  '*  the  Jews  "  in  the  Gospel,  416. 
on  Luke  xi  49,  45. 
on  the  Paschal  controversy,  444. 
seeming  ignorance  of  the  G<)spel, 

259. 
thii^  Marcion  was  unacquainted 
with  the  Gospel,  288. 
Md^vs  of  doubtful  meaning,  231. 
Martyrologies,    nature  ana  origin  of, 

232. 
Martyrology,  Hieronymian,  232. 
Martyrology,  Roman,  on  Aristion,  198, 
205. 
on  Papias,  198. 
Martyrology,   Syrian,   on  the  martyr- 
dom of  James  and  John,  232. 
Matthias,    alleged   author    of    secret 

doctrines,  300,  303. 
M'Clellan  on  the   Last   Supper,    52, 

495- 
Melito,  a  Quartodeciman,  210,  448. 
referred  to,  loi. 
wrote  a  work  on   the   Passover, 

^^        450,509.   ^ 

Memory,  nature  of,  427. 

Meyer  defends  Johannine  authorship, 

on  John  iii  4,  103. 
Miltiades,  269. 
Ministry,     duration     and    scene    of 

Christ's,  7. 
Miracles,  9,  426. 
Miraculous  birth  omitted,  il. 
Mishna  on  executions  at  feasts,  55. 
Monomiert  on  Aenon,  369. 
Mommsen  on  the  reacQng  "disciples 

of  the  Lord  "  in  Papias,  198. 


Montanists*  relation  to  the  Alogi,  335. 

treatment  of  the  Passover,  469. 
Morin  referred  to,  442. 
Muratorian  FraCTient  connects  i  John 
with  the  Gospel,  176. 
testimony  about  authorship  of  the 
Gospel,  75. 

Naassbni,  332. 

Nablous,  369. 

Nahum,  439. 

Nerses,  459. 

Nicetas,  463. 

Nicodemus,  4,  35. 

Nonnus*  paraphrase  of  John  iii.  S,  91. 

Norris  on  a  displacement  in  the  Gospel, 

407. 
Norton  on  the  Last  Supper,  52. 
Novatians,  some  of,  were  Quartodeci- 
mans,  452. 
treatment  of  the  Passover,  469. 

(EouMBNnJs  AND  Arbthas,  Commen- 
tary of,  quotes  Papias,  236. 
Ophites,  332. 
Oratio  ad  GrsBcos,  82. 
Ordo  Romanus  for  Easter,  456. 
Origen  follows  synoptic  chronology  of 
the  Last  Supper,  488. 
on  heretical  views  of  God,  292. 
on  *  *  the  high  priest  that  year,  "438. 
on  the  martyniom  of  John,  229. 
on  the  Ouhites,  332. 
view  of  allegory  in  the  Gospels,  33. 
view  of  duration  of  Christ's  minis- 
try, 46. 
Otto  on  Justin's  view  of  the  origin  of 

the  Logos,  121. 
Overbeck  refuted  by  Lightfoot,  229. 
thinks  there  was  a  spurious  work  of 
Papias,  228. 

Panium,  432. 
Papias,  194. 

account  of  the  origin  of  Mark's 

Gospel,  203. 
aoquamted  with  the  Apocalypse, 

236. 
acouainted  with   i   John   and    i 

Peter,  237. 
alleged  statement  that  James  and 

John  were  put  to  death  by  the 

Jews,  228. 
date,  105. 
hands  down  interpretation  of  John 

xiv.  2,  245. 
life,  194. 
meaning    of    the    passage  about 

Aristion  and  the  Presbyter  John, 

199. 
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Papias,  origin  of  tradition  about  the 
vines,  222. 

said  to  have  attested  the  author- 
ship of  the  Gospel,  249. 

says  nothing  of  John  in  Asia,  225. 

sources  of  his  work,  197. 

work,  character,  title,  and  date  of, 

195. 
Papinus,  a  Qoartodeciman,  210,  448. 
Paraclete  in  John  and    i  John,    168, 

179. 
Parusia  in  John  and  i  John,  17a 
Paschal  Chronicle  adopts  the  Johannine 
chronology  of  the  Last  Supper, 
502. 
date  of,  461. 
error  about  Papias,  195. 
on  the  date  of  Christ's  death,  501. 
on  the  deaths  of  John  and  Clement, 

216. 
on  the  law  of  the  Passover,  461, 

482. 
on  the  meaning  of  the  Passover, 

473- 

on  the  postponement  of  the  cele- 
bration of  the  Passover,  485. 

treats  the  high  priest's  office  as 
annual,  437. 
Paschal  controversy,  444. 

Alexandrian  practice,  450,  48a 

allied  bearing  on  the  authorship 
of  the  Gospel,  444,  486,  507. 

arguments  m,  480;  appeal  to 
tradition,  480 ;  appeal  to  the 
Jewish  law,  481  ;  reasons  for  not 
keeping  the  feast  on  the  four- 
teenth, 483 ;  summary  of,  50a 

history  of,  447. 

matters  in  dispute,  449,  451,  454, 
463,  464,  480,  490. 

no  appeal  to  (Gospel  chronology, 
486. 

observance  of  fourteenth  day  by 
those  who  were  not  Quarto- 
dedmans,  483,  484,  486. 

Palestinian  tn&dition,  450,  481. 
Passover,    Christian ;   the    command- 
ment respected  by  the  Church, 
461. 

a  festival,  465. 

imported  from  Judaism,  452. 

a  lamb  slain  by  Christians,  455. 

meaning  of,  473. 

not  a  commemoration  of  the  Last 
Supper,  454. 

not  the  same  as  the   Eucharist, 

449. 
not  the  same  as  the  feast  of  the 

resurrection,  473. 
preceded  by  a  fast,  449,  469. 


Passover,  Christian ;  preceded  by  a  vigil, 
472. 
the  principal  festival,  453. 
the  Roman  practice,  456. 
nc((rya,  meaning  of,  474. 
PauC  Dr  Ludvig,  on  the  relation  be- 
tween the  Gospel  and  Justin,  161. 
Pausanias  on  the   Lake   of  Tiberias, 

367. 
Peratn,  332. 
Pesach,  52. 
n4raKow  said  to  have  been  worn  by 

John,  209. 
Peter  the  Apostle,  confession  of,  8. 
position  of,  in  the  Gospel,  395. 
relation  of,  to  the  Gentiles,  414. 
Peter,  Bishop  of  Alexandria,  appealed  to 
about  the  Passover,  502. 
quotes  Trecentiua,  477. 
Peter,  Apocalypse  of,  237. 
Peter,  G<)8pel  of,  not  one  of  Justin^ 

Memoirs,  i^i. 
Peter,  Preaching  of,  237, 
Petronius  Honoratus,  85. 
Philip   the   Apostle   said   to  be  ooa- 
founded   with   the    Evangelist, 
226. 
said  to  have  been  a  Quartodeoimaii, 
480. 
Philip  in  HierapoUs,  209. 

said  to  have  beeoi  a  Quartodectman, 
508. 
Philip  of  Side,  196,  229. 
Philo,  an  allegorist  428. 

appealed  to  alxmt  the    Passover, 

502. 
designates  €rod  as  pure  Being,  329. 
his  doctrine  in  Justin  Martyr,  1 14, 

on  the  literal  and  symbolical  sense, 

33 
relation  of,  to  the  Gospel,  24. 
style  contrasted  with  John's,  360, 
418. 
Photius,  501. 

Plato  on   the  transcendence  of  ''the 
good,"  329. 
picture  of  Socrates,  397. 
Plotinus  on  the  transoendenoe  of  "  the 

unit,"  329. 
Plumptre  on  the  ir^aXor,  209. 
Polyokrp,    alleged    interpretation    of 
Matthew  xx.  22,  23,  234. 
apparent  reference  to  i  John,  189. 
caUed     Marcion     "  first  boxn    U 

Satan,"  186. 
connection  with  John,  208. 
date  of  martyrdom  of,  188. 
describes  the  character  of  Presby- 
ters, 187. 
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Polycarp,  Epistle  of,  180 ;  genuineness, 
180 ;  attacked  by  Gotterill,  183  ; 
defended,  185. 
importance  of,  191. 
po^ble   allnsion   to  the  Gospel, 

191. 
a  Qoartodeciman,  448. 
quotes  I  Peter,  186,  238. 
visited  Rome,  449,  480. 
Polycrates  on  Qnartodeciman  practice, 
^8,  464,  479. 
said  to  be  mistaken  about  John, 

219. 
testimony  about  John  in  Asia,  209. 
Porphyry,  341. 
Portarlington,  432. 
Porter,  J.  S  ,  432. 
Pothinus,  348. 

Power,  M.,  on  the  Last  Supper,  51. 
Pnetorium,  373. 

Pratt,  J.,  on  the  Last  Supper,  51. 
Predictions  in  the  Gospels,  39. 
Prooulus,  269. 
Protevangelium,  377. 
Pseudo-Athanasius,  quotation  of  John 

iii.  8,  94 
Pseudo-TertuUian,  481,  504. 
Ptolemseus   accepted    the    Gospel    as 
John's,  270. 
letter  of,  to  Flora,  271. 

a  noted  the  Gospel,  270,  282. 
bought   the    ministry   of    Jesus 
lasted  only  one  year,  487. 
a  Yalentinian,  266. 
Ptolemais,  432. 

QuABTODEGiMANS    appealed     to     the 

Apostle  John,  445. 
argument    in    support    of    their 

practice,  494. 
Catholics,  460. 
differed   from    the    rest    of    the 

Church   only   about    the   day, 

464,  486. 
divided  as  to  the  day  of  the  cruci- 
fixion, 511 ;  as  to  the  month  of 

observance,  484. 
extent  of,  448. 
kept  the  Passover  as  a  feast,  468  ; 

m  memory  of  the  passion  and 

resurrection,  477. 
mode  of  celebration  of  the  Passover, 

463. 

no  evidence  of  reliance  on  synoptic 
chronology,  486. 

some  professed  to  keep  Uie  Pass- 
over on  the  day  of  the  passion, 
510 ;  and  appealed  to  Acts  of 
Pilate  for  the  day  of  crucifixion, 
510. 


Quartodecimans,  statement  that  they 
relied   on  the  synoptic  chron- 
ology, 486. 
thought   the    Gospels    infallible, 
511. 

Bebaftisbiatb,  de,  quotation  of  John 

iiL  8,  94. 
Repentance  in  the  Gospel  and  1  John, 

166. 
Reuss  on  the  date  of  i  John,  178. 

on  the  limits  of  the  Prologue  of 
the  Gospel,  3. 
Revelation    said     to     represent     the 

Apostles  as  dead,  219. 
R^Tule,    J.,    adverse    to    Johannine 
authorship,  71. 
against  Johannine  account  of  the 

Last  Supper,  53. 
on  the  dej^endence  of  John  on  the 

Synoptics,  16. 
on  the  meeting  of  the  Sanhedrin 

at  the  Passover,  56. 
thinks  the  author  of  the  Gbspel 
imbued  with  Alexandrian  phil- 
osophy, 24. 
thinks  Marcion  would  have  used 
the  Gospel,  289. 
Roberts  defenas  transitive  meaning  of 

iMitrtv  in  John  xix.  18,  150. 
Robinson,  J.  A.,  editor  of  Gospel  of 
Peter,  152. 

Sabbativs  referred  to,  482. 
Sagaris  martyred,  451,  509. 

a  Qnartodeciman,  210,  448,  451. 
Salim,  369. 

Salmon,  Dr,  defends  Johannine  author- 
ship, 71. 
on  the  Apocalypse,  442. 
on     the     arguments     that     the 
Presbyter  was  the  Asiatic  John, 
214. 
on   astronomical    calculations    of 

date  of  crucifixion,  58. 
on  the  preface  of  Papias,  199. 
suflu^ests  that  a  forger  imposed  on 

mppolytus,  316. 
thinks  the  Elder  the  same  as  the 
Apostle  John,  205. 
Salome,  376. 
Samaria,  433. 
Samaritans,  354,  3551  3^8. 
Sanday,  Dr,  defenas  Johannine  author- 
ship, 71. 
referred  to,  352. 
Schick  on  the  Pool  of  Bethesda,  372. 
Schleiermacher     defends      Johaimine 

authorship,  68. 
Schmid,  W.,  188. 
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Schmidt,  Carl,  on  the  Acts  of  John, 

344- 
Soholten  adverse  to  Johannine  author- 
ship, 69. 
on  the  Presbyter  John,  ao6. 
Sohiirer  abandons   argument   founded 
on  ignorance  of  Palestine,  43a 
on  the  Alogi,  334. 
on  ApoUinaris,  50S. 
on  the  character  of  John  and  of 

the  Gospel,  409. 
on  the  dependence  of  the  (Gospel 

on  the  Synoptics,  16. 
on  the  deviations  from  the  LXX., 

on  the  duration  of  uncleanness, 

53. 
on  the  education  of  John,  350. 
on  Eusebius*  reply  to  the  Quarto- 

decimans,  49^. 
on  external  evidence,  346. 
on  Franke,  357. 
on  John  i  11,  289,  3^8. 
on  the  philo6ophi(»J  training   of 

the  author  of  the  Qospel,  418. 
on  the  use  of  a  lamb  at  the  Pass- 
over, 455. 
referred  to,  52,  71. 
Schwartz  on  the  reading  in  Eusebius, 
JT.  ^.,iii  8,  239. 
on  the  reading  in  Papias'  preface, 

198. 
on  the  title  of  Papias*  work,  195. 
Schwegler     adverse      to      Johanmne 

autliorship,  69. 
Scythianus,  326,  328. 
2i}/icia  in  the  Gospel,  402. 
Semisch  on  Justin's  view  of  the  origin 
of  the  Logos,  121^ 
thinks  Justin  regarded  the  Logos 
as  a  creature,  X17. 
Serapion,  509. 
Servilius  Paulus,  451,  509. 
Sethians,  relation  of,  to  the  account  of 

Basilides,  317,  325. 
Severus  of  Antioch,  185. 
Severus   on    the    day    of    the    Last 

Supper,  497. 
Shammai,  55. 

Shepherd  of  Hennas,  76,  77. 
Sichra,  433. 

Siloam,  Pool  of,  353,  372. 
Simon  of  Gyrene,  56. 
Smiles  referred  to,  432. 
Smith,  G.  A.,  on  Sychar,  433. 
Socher,  433. 

Socrates  doubts  the  value  of  Paschal 
tradition^  481. 
on  a  division  among  the  Quarto- 
decimans,  484. 


Socrates   on   the   fast  before  Baster, 

469. 
on  the  meaning  of  the  Passover, 

475. 

on  Quartodeciman  practioe,  463. 
Solomon's  porch,  370. 
Soter,  449. 
Sozomen,  a  narrative  quoted,  473. 

on  the  meaning  of  the  Passover, 

475. 
on  Quartodeciman  pimctioe,  463. 
Speeches  in  the  Gospel,  16,  34. 
Spitta,  F.,  supports  John's  account  of 

the  Last  Supper,  53. 
Stahelin   on   the   Gnoetio   soozces  of 
Hippolytus,  316. 
on   tne    moonsistenoies   of    H^ 
polytus,  321. 
Steitz  on  ^e  use  of  ^ircirof ,  391. 
Stewart  on  Wendt,  404. 
Stieren  referred  to,  266. 
Strabo,   WalaMd,  on  the  use  of  ^ 

lamb  at  the  Passover,  456. 
Strayer  on  transposition  of  text  in  the 

Gospel,  353. 
Supernatural     Religion     adverse     to 
Johannine  authorship,  71. 
referred  to,  88. 
Supper,  Last,  date  of,  9,  47  ;  arguments 
for  and  against  Johannine  date, 

53. 
omission  in  account  of,  la 
Swete  on  the  Gospel  of  Peter,  153. 
Sychar,  369,  433- 
Synmiachus,  365. 

Talmud,  tradition  of  date  of  Ghiisf  s 

death  in  the,  <6. 
Tatian,  date  and  works,  82. 
quotes  the  Gospel,  82. 
re-arrangement    of    the    Gospel, 

405. 
the  structure  of  the  Diatessaron, 
406. 
Tayler,  J.  J.,  adverse  to   Johannine 
authorship,  69. 
on    Andrew    in    the   Muimtorian 

Canon,  79. 
on  the  Armenian  Christians,  459. 
on  the  Catholic  view  of  Eartsr, 

471. 
on  Justin's  description  of  Christ^ 

speeches,  156. 
on  the  Paschal  controversy,  446, 

460,  467. 
Taylor,  C,  on  the  Shepherd  of  Hennas, 

255- 
rofates  Cotterill  on  Polyoarp,  188. 
suggests  reading  in  the  Gospel  of 

Kter,  152. 
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Teaobing  of  Jesus,  peculiarities  o^  in 

the  Gospel,  12. 
Temple,  building  of,  37a 

cleansing  of,  8,  61. 
Tertullian  confirms   the   Asiatic   tra- 
dition, 212. 
Be   Carne   Ghristi,  wrong  inter- 
pretation corrected,  288. 
on  the  fast  at  Easter,  466. 
on  the  meaning  of  the  Paseorer, 

477. 
on  the  time   of 'the   crucifixion, 

499. 
on  Valentinus,  268. 
quotation  of  John  iii  8,  90,  92, 

94,  95,  96. 
readinff  of  John  i  18,  146. 
says  there  was  a  time  when  the 

Sou  did  not  exist,  12a 
testimony  about  authorship  of  the 

Ctospel,  74. 
view  of  duration  of  Christ's  min- 
istry, 46. 
wished  to  follow  Justin,  74,   84, 
269. 
Thackeray  quoted,  392. 
Thayer  reSfened  to,  435. 
Theodoret  on  the  Peiate,  332. 

on  the  Quartodecimans,  478. 
Theodorus  of  Mopsuestia,  comment  on 

John  iii  S,  97. 
Theodotion,  364. 
Theodotus,  offshoot  of  the  Alogi,  340. 

writings  of,  272. 
Theophilus,    accidental    character    of 
his  reference  to  the  (Gospel,  131. 
the  cTSos  of  Qod  unspeakaole,  130. 
knew  the  Apocalypse,  240. 
silence  of,  157. 
testimony    about    authorship    of 

the  Gospel,  75,  239. 
view  of  the  Logos,  123. 
wrote  a  work  against  Hermogenes, 

240. 
wrote  a  work  against  Maroion,  240. 
Theophylact,  commentary  on  John  iii. 
8,  97,  102  ;  on  Matthew  xx.  22, 
23,234. 
paraphrase  of  John  iii  3,  93. 
Thira  person  used  of  theinselyes  by 

authors,  390. 
Thoma   on   Justin's  doctrine   of  the 
divine  Sonship  of  Christ,  136, 

«37,  138- 
thinks  the  Fourth  Gospel  was  not 
one  of  Justin's  Memoirs,  158; 
and  was  believed  by  him  to  be  of 
other  than  apostolic  authorship, 
160. 
Thraseas,  a  Quartodedman,  210,  448. 


Tiberias,  Sea  of,  366. 
Tischendorf,  reading  in  John  iii.  5,  94. 
Traditional  view  of  authorship  of  the 
Gospel,  67 ;  estimate  of  its  weight, 

«,79.    . 

Trecentius   on   the   meaning    of    the 

Christian  Passover,  477. 
Tregelles  on  the  Muratorian  Canon,  78. 
Tulloch  quoted,  32. 
Turner,  C.  H.,  on  those  who  rejected 

the  Gospel  (in  Irenaeus),  335. 

Unitebsalism  of  the  Gospel,  35. 
Urban  V.,  referred  to,  458. 

Yalbntiniaks,  eastern  school  accepted 
the  Gkwpel,  272. 
thought  the  Gospel  allegorical,  284. 
two  schools  of,  266,  280. 
used  arbitrary  inteipretations,  283. 
used  most  copiously  the  Gospel  of 

John,  267. 
view  of  duration  of  Christ's  minis- 
try, 46,  487. 
western  school  accepted  the  Gospel, 
270. 
Valentinus,  argument  against  his  know- 
ledge of  the  Gospel,  282. 
evidence  of  his  use  of  the  Gospel, 

267,  273. 
life  of,  265. 

treatment  of,  by  Hippolytus^  277. 
Victor  and  the  Quartoaecimans,  209, 

448,  479. 
Yictorinus  of  Pettau,  chiliasm  of,  236. 
on  the  dates  of  the  nativity,  bap- 
tism, and  crucifixion,  253. 
Yicil  before  Easter,  472. 
Yoikmar  adverse  to  Johannine  author- 
ship, 69. 
on  the  date  of  Justin's  works,  85. 
on  fleshly  apologists,  105. 
on  the  passage  about  regeneration 
in  the  Clementine  Homilies,  89. 
thinks  the  Gospel  borrowed  firom 
Justin,  100. 
Yon    der   Goltz  on   the   evidence   of 

Ignatius,  258. 
Yoss,  editor  of  Ignatius,  18  x. 
Yulgate  rendering  of  John  iii.  6,  92. 

Wadi  Fab'ah,  369. 
Wadi  Seiam,  370. 

Watkins    defends  Johannine   author- 
ship, 71. 
Weiss  on  the  last  chapter  of  John,  388. 

on  a  passage  in  Uefl^sippus,  217. 
Weiase  on  Johannine  '*  Studien,"  404. 
Weizsacker  on  John  xxL  28,  387. 

on  mediate  authorship,  70,  396. 
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Weizsacker  on  the  pervading  doctrine 

of  the  Gospel,  354. 
on  the  speeches  in  the  Gospel,  37. 
thinks  tne  portrait  of  Jesus  could 

not  be  by   a   personal    f|iend, 

420. 
Wendt  defends  Johannine  account  of 

the  Last  Supper,  53. 
defends  the  visits  to  Jerusalem,  42. 
referred  to,  71. 
theory  of  composite  origin  of  the 

Gospel,  399- 
Westcott,  classification  of  quotations 

from  the  Old  Testament  in  the 

Gospel,  365. 
defenas  Johannine  authorship,  71. 
on  identity  of  authorship  of  the 

Gospel  and  I  John,  103. 
on  John  xiiL  28,  395  ;  xxL  23, 

388. 
on  the  name  Eidron,  368. 
on  resemblances  to  the  Synoptics 

in  the  Gospel,  16. 
referred  to,  352. 


Westcott  thinks  the  crudfizion  was  on 
Thursday,  58. 
tries  to  hannonise  the  Synoptics 
and  the  Gospel  in  the  acooant 
of  the  Last  Supper,  48. 
Wiseman  on  Easter  cefeoration,  458L 
Wordsworth  and  White,  Novum  Testa- 

mmJtum^  249. 
Wright,  W.,  edits  Syrian  Martyrology, 
239. 

XsNOPHON,  Anabasis  quoted,  392. 

Memorabilia,  390,  422,  425. 
Xystus  referred  to,  449,  479,  48a 

Zahk  on  the  date  of  Tatian's  Oratio, 

83. 

referred  to,  188. 
Zeller   adverse  to   Johannine  author- 
ship, 69. 

on  the  connection  between  John 
and  Justin,  99. 

on  the  objection  of  Kioodemus, 

lOI. 
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